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PREFACE. 


By the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth is empowered ‘“‘ to make laws for the peace, order, and good government 
of the Commonwealth, with respect to Consus and Statistics.’ In the exercise of the 
power so conferred, a ‘‘ Census and Statistics Act’ was passed in 1905, and in the year 
following the ‘“‘Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics’’ was created. The 
first Official Year Book was published early in 1908. The publication here presented 
is the twenty-fourth Official Year Book issued under the authority of the Commonwoalth 
Government. 


The synopsis on pp. ix. to xxii. immediately following shows the general 
arrangement of the work. In addition to the ordinary Chapters, each issue contains at 
least ono special article dealing with some particular subject of more or less permanent 
interest. The special index provided at the end of the volume, together with certain 
references given in the various Chapters, will assist in tracing in previous issues matter 
which is not printed fully in the present volume. Owing to considerations of economy 
it is again necessary to present portions of some of the Chapters in a greatly abbreviated 
form, and the volume as a whole is some 270 pages smaller than the issue of 1929. 


Present economic and financial conditions have caused a demand for new information, 
or information expressed in new terms, concerning many matters of finance, trade, 
production and industry. The need for economy hampers the collection of this material, 
and the need for abbreviation precludes adequate presentation of some that is available. 
The editing of the Year Book is, therefore, particularly difficult this year, involving the 
continual balancing of the claims of old material and new. Some progress has been 
made in bringing closer to present day requirements the Chapters dealing with production, 
trade, population and vital statistics, etc., and a section has been added to the Appendix 
giving a summary of the chief events in the financial crisis. Attention may be called 
to new information, or to new treatment of old information in respect to :— 


Chapter VI. Trade—Balance of Payments (pp. 114, 754.). 
Exports, Australian Produce, according to Industries 
(Graph) (p. 140). : 
Chapter VII. Transport and Communication—Comparative Telegraph Den- 
sity (p. 229). 
Chapter VIII. Finance—Commonwealth Revenue and Expenditure (pp. 239, 
240). 
Commonwealth Public Debt and Interest Payable 
(pp. 258-261). 
Commonwealth and State Finance (pp. 281-284). 
Exchange Rates (pp. 294, 295). 
Savings Banks Accounts (p. 297). 
Fire, Marine and General Insurance (pp. 307, 308). 
The Financial Crisis (p. 757). 
Chapter XIII. Labour, Wages and Prices—Retail Price Index-numbers 
. (Change of Base) (pp. 363-371). 
Retail Price Index-numbers (Commonwealth Arbi- 
tration Court Series—1911 Base). (pp. 768-9). 
Chapter XIV. Defence—Strength of Militia Forces and Senior Cadets (p. 413). 
War Pensions (pp. 419, 420). 
Settlement of Soldiers on the Land and Losses 
thereon (pp. 421, 422). 
Chapter XV. The Territories of the Commonwealth—Federal Capital Terri- 
tory—Finance (pp. 432, 433). 
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Chapter XVI. Pastoral Production—Value of Pastoral Production (p. 466). 
Consumption of Meats (p. 466). 
Chapter XVII. Agricultural Production—Chief Crops—Area and Yield (pp. 
490, 491). 
Agricultural Production—Gross and 
Net Values (pp. 491, 492). 
Wheat—Area, Production and Prices 
(pp. 493, 494). 
- Wheat—Local Consumption (p. 498). 
Rice—Area, Production, etc. (p. 509). 
Consumption of Potatoes (p. 511). 
Raisins and Currants—Marketing 
7 and Prices (p. 524). 
Principal Fruit Crops (pp. 526, 527). 
Bounties (pp. 532, 533). 
Chapter XVIII. Farmyard Dairy and Bee Products—Butter Stabilization 
Scheme (pp. 537, 538). 
Chapter XXII. Manufacturing Industry—Power used in Factories (pp. 602-604). 
Chapter XXV. Vital Statistics—Causes of Death (p. 718). 
Chapter XXVI. Miscellaneous—Valuation of Australian Production (p. 744). 

The present issue contains a specially-contributed article, dealing with ‘“ Canberra 
Past and Present”’, placed at the end of Chapter XV., The Territories of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Recent information or returns which have come to hand since the various Chaptors 
were sent to press will be found in the Appendix, (pp. 753 to 772). 

The material contained in each issue is always carefully examined, but it would 
be idle to hope that all error has been avoided. I am grateful to those who have been 
kind enough to point out defects or make suggestions. 

My best thanks are due to the State Statisticians, who have collected and compiled 
the data on which the greater part of the information given in the Year Book is based. 
Thanks are also due to the responsible officers of the various Commonwealth and State 
Departments, and to others, who have kindly, and often at considerable trouble, supplied 
information for this issue. 

I wish to express my keen appreciation of the valuable work performed by Mr. J. 
Stonham, M.A., the Editor of the Year Book, and of the services rendered by the 
officers in charge of the various branches of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, upon whom has devolved the duty of revising, or in some cases of re-writing, 
the Chapters relative to their respective branches. 


L, F, GIBLIN, 
Acting Commonwealth Statistician. 


CommonwBALTH BuREAU OF CENSUS AND STaTISTIos, 
Canberra, 23rd December, 1931. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY. xxl 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1930. 
Years. 
Heading. } : 
i 
‘1871. 1881. 1891. | 1901, : (1911. 1921 1930. 
Mates} 928,918! 1,247,059] 1,736,617| 2,004,838, 2,382,232! 2,798,727 3,304,091 
Population . { Females} 771,970) 1,059,677| 1,504,368] 1,820,077} 2,191,554] 2,710,346) 3/171.941 
Total] 1,700,888, 2,306,736] 3,240,985 3,824,913) 4,573,786, 5,509,073 6,476,032 
Brths No. 63,625, 80,004 110,187! 102,945 122,193 136,198 128'399 
Rate 38.00 35.26) 34.47 27.16, 27.21 24.95 19.98 
Deaths No., 22,175} 33,327 47,430 46,330, 47,869 54,076) 55,331 
Rate 13.24 14.69 14.84) 12,22, 10.66 9.91 8.59 
Marriages No. 11,623 17,244 23,862! 27,753: 39,482 46,869 43,255 
Rate! 6.94 7.60 7.47 7.32 8.79 8.59 6.71 
Agriculture— ‘ ' 
fAtea, acs.) 1,279,778) 3,002,064) 3,335,528, 5,115,965; 7,427,834, 9,719,042 14,976,564 
Wheat ..4 Yid., bshi.! 11,917,741] 21,443,862] 25,675,265 38,561,619! 71,636,347 /129,088,806| 426384609 
AV. oy | 9.31 7.16 7.70, 7.54 9.64 13.28 B.A 
(Area, acs! 225,402 194,816] 246,120, 461,430, 616,794! 733,406 1,515,871 
Oats .4 Yid., bshl 4,251,680, 4,795,897! 5,726,256: 9,789,854, 9,561,833, 12,147,433 14424186 
Av. ,, | 18.85 24.62 23.27: 21.221 15.50 16.56 "9.58 
Area, acs.i 48,164 75,864| 68,068! 74,511! 116,466! — 298,910 451,339 
Barley . Yid., bshl., 726,158, 1,353,380] 1,178,560; 1,519,819: 2,056,836. 6,085,685 7,588 B52 
AV. ,, 15.08! 17.84 17.31 20.40 17.66: 20.36 o'16.81 
y Area acs, 142,078 165,777! 234,428; 293,849! — 340,065 305,186 297,502 
Maize -} ¥id., bani 4,576,685, 5,726,266) 9,261,922, 7,084,786| 8,939,855, 7,840,438 7,946,820 
Aye og 32,21 84.54 32.56) 23.86 26.29 25.69 26.71 
Area, acs.' 303,274’ 768,388 — 942,166! 1,688,402! 2,518,351} 2,994,519 2,658,661 
Hay “4 YuL, tons 375,871) 767,194! 1,067,255! 2,024,608] 2,867,973) 3,902,189 2,725,244 
AV. 355 1.24; 1.00 1.13) 1.20 1.14 1.30 m 1 02 
Area, acs.! 67,911) 76,265] 112,884! 109,685 130,463 149,144 123,980 
Potatoes(a) { Yid., tons, 212,896 243,216; 380,477] 322,524 301,489 388,091 342°541 
Av. ! 3.13 3.19 3.37, 2.94 2.31 2.60 3-76 
Area, acs! 11,578 + —=-19,708/ 45,444! 86,950, _ 101,010] _ 128,356 229,847 
Sugar cane {Yay tons, 176,632, 349,627) 737,573 1,367,802, 1,682,250] 2,436,890 3 755376 
(@)CAv. ,, ! 15.25! 17.74 16.23! 15.73 16.65 18.99 "16.85 
Vineyards J Area, acs.' 16,258 14,570 48,882| _ 63,677 60,602! 92,414 115,225 
? Wine, gal.: 2,104,000 1,488,000] 3,438,000, 5,816,087| 4,975,147] 8,542,573. 16,069'112 
Total value all agricul-' eae 
tural production ¢! 8,941,000 15,519,000} 16,988,000 23,835,000 38,774,000! 81,890,000: 77,109,000 
Pastorai, dairying, cte— | ' ‘ ee 
Sheep No.| 40,072,955 65,092,719]106,421,068, 72,040,211] 96,886,234] 86,119,068 106,977,486 
Live Cattle =, _ 4,277,223 8,010,991] 11,112,112] 8,401,428] 11,828,954] 14,441,309|(e) 11,202,134 
Stock ) Horses ,' 701,530 1,088,029] 1,584,737| 1,620,420] 2,278,226] 2,438,182\(e) 1/845,614 
Pigs » 586,017 703,188] 845,888} 931,300! 1,110,721 960,385/(e) 1,018,324 
Wool prod., Ib. greasy|179,000,000 332 759,000)/631,587,000, 543,131,661 {721,298,283 |721,678,346; 937,596,816 
Butter production lbs., {c) ‘ {c) 42,314,585/103,747 295 /212,073,745 |267,071,340: 299,080,545 
Cheese 3 | (c) (ec) 10,130,945] 11,845,153] 15,886,712] 32,653,003 30,173,020 
Bacon and ham eis {e) (ce) 16,771,886) 34,020,829} 53,235,092! 58,626,469 70,101,981 
Total estimated value of ! : 
pastoral and dairying . : | 1 : ’ 
production £, 20,736,000 29,535,000, 29,256,000, 36,890,000 72,883,000'119,399,060 133,961,000 
Minera! production— \ | ; 
Gold ss £| 7,916,627, 5,194,390] 5,281,861} 14,017,538) 10,551,624. 4,018,685 1,981,971 
Silver aud lead £ 36,046 45,622 3,736,352, 2,248,598; 3,022,177: 1,539,992 2,248,318 
Copper £, 830,242; 714,003 387,373, 2,215,481 2,564,278 803,957 810,657 
Tin.. £ 24,020, 1,145,889 560,502: 448,234] 1,209,978) 418,418 218,053 
Zinc ie £ 369. 200 2,979 4,067} 1,415,169 283,455) 1,005,409 
Coal (Black) £ 330,510, 637,865) 1,912,353) 2,602,733 8,027,360] 10,983,757; 7,453,576 
Total value all mineral \ 
production .. £' 9,190,330' 7,820,280} 12,074,106) 21,816,772} 23,302,878; 19,977,384 15,883,595 
Forestry production— =! } 
Quantity of local tim- ! | ! | 
ber sawn or hewn j ' | 
1,000 sup. ft. (e) (c) (e) 452,13) 604,794! 590,495 | 484,637 
Manufactories— ! | 
No. of factories at ; H 14,455 18,0231 22,700 
Hands employed No. (b) (b) (b) () 313,710 378,540 419,194 
Wages paid .. £ 27,528,377) 68,050,861 84,717,033 
Value of: production £| 51,259,004/121,674,119] 156,364,432 
Total value of output £ } \ ‘ 133,022,090/320,331,765: 390,912,373 ‘ 





(a) Partly estimated 1871 and 1881. 


effective comparison is impossible. 
(e) 1929 figures. 








(b) Owing to variation in classification and lack of information 


(ec) Information not available 


. (d) Area of productive cane. 
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XXIV 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY.—AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1930—continued. 
Years. 
Heading. , , F 
1871. 1881. | 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. ! 1930. 
ote Aha) | -——— | - -- a] 
Shipping— : ! ' i 
Oversea vessels No. 2,748 3,284 3,778, 4,028! 4,174 3,674 3,061 
ent. & cleared \ton.| 1,312,642, 2,549,364 4,726,307) 6,541,991; 9,984,801, 9,503,018| 10,944,127 
Commerce (c)— : ‘ i 
Imports oversea £ | 17,017,000, 29,067,000 37,711,000] 42,434,000 66,967,485 103,066,436) 131,081,320 
»  perhead £ 10/3/3' | 12/16/2 | 11/16/0} 11/3/11) 14/18/2, 18/14/11) 20/8/8 
Exports oversea £ | 21,725,000 27,528,000 36,043,000] 49,696,000) 79,482,258 127,846,535 125,127,148 
” per head £ 12/19/6 12/2/8 11/5/6 13/2/2} 17/13/10 23/4/1, 19/10/2 
Total oversea trade £ , 38,742,000, 56,595,000 73,754,000} 92,150,000}146,449,746 meet 256,208,468 
” per head £ 23/2/9, 24/18/10 23/1/6 24/6/3 32/12/0 41/18/2 39/18/10 
Customs and excise ‘ ‘ : 
duties. £ (e) ! 4,809,326 7,440,86¢] 8,656,530] 18,515,005: 27,565,199' 41,683,687 
i per head £ (e) 2/2/5 2786/7; 2/5/€ 2/19/2 5/0/1 6/9/11 
Principal Go Ex- ; ‘ 
ports (a)— : 
Wool iba. (greasy) |176,635,800 328,360,200 619,259,300/518,018, 10C|720,364,990 927,833,700: 789,229,800 
£ | 9,459,629: 13,173,026 19,940,026) 15,237,454] 20,071,193' 47,977,044; 36,596,600 
Wheat centals 479,954 3,218,792: 5,876,875} 12,156,035) 33,088,704, 59,968,334 24,234,424 
en 193,732 1,189,762 1,938,864] 2,774,643] 9,641,608 28,644,155; 10,036,535 
Flour tons | 12,988) 49,549 33,363 96,814 175,891 359,734! 465,733 
£y 170,415 519,635, 328,423) 589,604} 1,391,529, 5,519,881 4,948,927 
Butter lbs. | 1,812,700; 1,298,800° 4,239,500] 34,607,400/101,722,100 127,347,400) 107,663,114 
£ 45,813) 39,383° 206,868] 1,451,16¢) 4,637,362, 7,985,078) 7,001,540 
Skins and hides £ | 100,123; 316,878; 873,695) 1,250,938] 3,227,236 3,136,816 6,684,614 
Tallow £ 914,278: 644,149) $71,069) 677,745} 1,935,836 1,441,795! 991,592 
Meats ng £ 666,780. 362,965, 460.894) 2,611,244] 4,303,159 5,542,102 6,259,924 
Timber (undressed) £ 42,586, 118,117. 38,445 731,301) 1,023,960 1,158,166 790,689 
Gald oo £t 7,184,833: 6,445,365 5,703,532) 14,335,741! 12,045,766 3,483,239 26,868,539 
Silver and lead £ 37,891 | 67,954, 1,032,278) 2,250,253] 3,212,584 2,697,180 4,470,528 
Copper oe 24 598,538 676,515 417,687; 1,619,145) 2,345,961 705,358 670,608 
Coat 8 £ | 134,355, 361,081! 645,972 986,957 900.622 1,099,899! 346,916 
Govt. Railways— ; 
Lath. of line open, mis. 970) 3,832 9,541 12,579 16,078 23,296; 26,605 
Capital cost £ | 19,269,786; 42,741,350, 99,764,090]123,223,779]152,194,603 237,479,695, 329,500,024 
Gross revenue £) 1,102,650 3,910,122 8,654.085] 11,088,468) 17,847,837 35,936,900 45,778,437 
Working expenses £1 608,332 2,141,735) 5,630,182) 7,133,617| 10,045,727 29,969,954 37,996,145 
Per cent. of work’g ex- ' ; 
Pe pensea on earnings % 55.17 54.77! 65.06) 64.62 61.83 83.39 83.00 
‘ostal— ; 
Letters and postcards ' 
dealt with No. | 24,382,000; 67,640,000 /157,297,006 220,853,00(|453,063,000 569,343,4561(d) 796,145,400 
>» perhead ,, 14.54, 29.61) 49.07 58.2% 100.90 104.36 (d) 130.29 
Newspapers dealt with | | i 
No. | 3,336,000! 38,063,000| 85,280,000} 102,727,006)141,655,000, 130,882,425 (d) 188,715,200 
” per head ,, 7.95, 16.66 26.61 27.16) 31.54 24.1&(d) 30.88 
Cheqne-paying Banks— i ; 7 
Note circulation £: 2,456,487 3,978,711) 4,417,269] 3,406,175](6) 876,423! 211,187, 199,337 
Coin & bullion held £ , 6,168,869! 9,108,243! 16,712,922} 19,737,572] 30,024,225) 22,002,371) 6,131,312 
Advances £} 26,039,573! 57,732,824 129,741,583) 89,167,499! 116,769,133) 233,214,626! 299,394,981 
Deposits £ ' 21,856,959; 53,849,455 98,345,338) 96,965,530]147,103,081 | {273,866,737 (2) 310,564,326 
Savings Banks— \ i | ‘ 
Number of accounts ; | ) 
open oe wae, tt 100,715: 250,070: 614,741 964,553; 1,600,112° 3,327,456 5,105,045 
Total deposi £' $3,193,285. 7,854,48U. 15,536,592) 30,882,645! 59,393,682 154,396,051 217,510,517 
Aver. per account £° Sere 31/8/2} 25/5/61 32/0/4 37/2/4 46/8/0; 42/12/2 
» -y head of 
population £ 1/18/9, 3/10/58! 4/18/7 8/3/0) 13/8/5 28/0/4| 33/15/7 
State Schools— | | i 
Number of schools . 2,502 4,494 §,231; 7,012 8,060 9,445 (g) 10,263 
Teachers . No. ; 4,641 9,028) 12,564 14,500; 16,971 26,12U1(9) 32,391 
Enrolment .. Aa 236,716 432,320) 561,153 638,47% 638,850 819,04? (9) 929,299 
Aver. attendance __,. 137,767) 245,143; 350,773: 450.246 463,799: 666,492°(g) 777,626 





(a) Australian produce, except gold, which includes re-exports. 


of re-issue. 
figures. 


(e) Not available. 


(6) Excludes Commonwealth Savings Bank deposits. 





(6) Decrease due to prohibition 


(c) Figures for Commerce for year 1921 relate to year ended 30th June following. 
(f) Includes Commonwealth Savings Bank deposits. 


(9) 


(d) 1927 
1929 figures. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, XXV 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF CHIEF EVENTS SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


NOTE.— The Government was centralized in Sydney, New South Wales, up to 1525, when Tasmania 
(Van Diemen’s ] and) was made a separate colony. In the Table, the rames now borne hy the States 
serve to indicate the localitics. 


Year. 
1788 


1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 


1794 
1795 


1796 
1797 
1798 
1800 
1801 
1802 


1803 


1804 


1805 


1806 
1807 


1808 
1809 
1810 
1813 


1814 


N.S.W.—Arrival of “ First Fleet’ at Botany Bay. Land in vicinity being found 
unsuitable fur settlement, the expedition moved to Sydney Cove (now Port 
Jackson). Formal possession of Port Jackson taken by Captain Phillip on 
26th January. Formal proclamation of colony on 7th February. Branch 
Settlement established at Norfulk Island. French navigator Lapérouse 
visited Botany Bay. First cultivation of wheat and partiy: First grape 
vines planted. 

N.S.W.—First wheat harvest at Parramatta, near Sydney. Dissoway. of Hawkes- 
bury River. Outbreak of small-pox amongst aborigines. 

N.S.W.—“ Second Fleet” reached Port Jackson. Landing of the New South 
Wales Corps. Severe suffering through lack of provisions. First circum- 
navigation of Australia by Licut. Ball. 

N.S.W.—Arrival of “ Third Fleet.” Territorial scal brought by Governor King. 

N.S.W.—Visit of Philadelphia, first foreign trading vessel. ~ 

N.S.W.—First free immigrants arrived in the Bellona. First Australian church 
opened at Sydney. ‘'as.—D’Entrecasteaux discovered the Derwent River. 

N.S.W.—Establishment of settlement at Hawkesbury River. 

N.S.W.—Erection of the first printing press at Sydney. Descendants of strayed 
cattle discovered at Cowpastures, Nepean River. 

N.S.W.—First Australian theatre opened at Sydney. Coal discovered by fishermen 
at Newcastle. 

N.S.W.—Introduction of merino sheep from Cape of Good Hope. 

Tas.—Insularity of Tasmania proved by voyage of Bass and Flinders. 

N.S.W.—First export of coal. First Customs House in Australia established at 
Sydney. Flinders’ charts published. 

N.S.W.—First colonial manufacture of blankets and linen. 

Vic.—Discovery of Port Phillip by Lieut. Marray. S.A.—Discovery of Spencer's 
and St. Vincent Gulfs by Flinders. Q’land.—Discovery of Port Curtis and 
Port Bowen by Flinders. 

N.S.W.—First Australian wool taken to England by Capt. Macarthur. Issue of 
“The Sydney Gazette,” first Australian newspaper. Vic.—Attempted 
settlement at Port Phillip by Collins. Discovery of Yarra by Grimes. 
Tas.—First settlement formed at Risdon by Lieut. Bowen. 

N.S.W.—Insurrection of convicts at Castle Hill. Vic.—Abandonment of settle- 
ment at Port Phillip. Tas.—Foundation of settlement at Hobart by Collins, 
and at Yorktown by Colonel Paterson. 

N.S.W.—First extensive sheep farm established at Camden by Capt. Macarthur. 
Portion of settlers from Norfolk Island transferred to Tasmania. 

N.S. 1.—Shortage of provisions. Tas.—Settlement at Launceston. 

N.S.W.—Final shipment of convicts from Norfolk Island. First shipment of 
merchantable wool (245 Ibs.) to England. 

N.S.W.—Deposition of Governor Bligh. 

N.S.W.—Isaac Nichols appointed to supervise delivery of overseas letters. 

N.S.W.—Post-office officially established at Sydney, Isaac Nichols: first post- 
master. First race meeting in Australia at Hyde Park, Sydney. Tas.—First 
Tasmanian newspaper printed. 

N.S.W.—Passage across Blue Mountains discovered by Wentworth, Lawson, and 
Blaxland. Macquarie River discovered by Evans. 

N.S.W.—Australia, previously known as ‘‘ New Holland,”’ received present nome 
on recommendation of Flinders. Creation of Civil Courts. 


Year. 
1815 


1816 
1817 


1818 


1819 
1820 
- 1821 
1823 


1824 


1825 


1826 


1827 


1828 


1829 


1830 


1831 


1832 
1833 
1834 


CaronoLoaicaL TABLE. 


N.S.W.—First steam engine in Australia erected at Sydney. Lachlan River 
discovered by Evans. Tas.—Arrival of first immigrant ship with free 
settlers. First export of wheat to Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Botanic Garden formed at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Oxley’s first exploration inland. Discovery of Lakes George and 
Bathurst and the Goulburn Plains by Meehan and Hume. First bank in 
Australia opened at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Cessation of free immigration. Liverpool Plains, and the Peel, Hastings, 
and Manning Rivers discovered by Oxley, and Port Essington by Captain 
King. 

N.S.W.—First Australian Savings Bank opened at Sydney. 

Tas.—First importation of pure merino sheep. 

Tas.—Establishment of penal settloment at Macquarie Harbour. 

N.S.W.—First Australian Constitution. Discovery of gold at Fish River by 
Assistant-Surveyor McBrien. Qld.—Brisbane River discovered by Oxley. 
N.S.W.—Erection into Crown Colony. Executive Council formed. Establishment 
of Supreme Court at Sydney, and introduction of trial by jury. First 
Australian Enactment (Currency Bill) passed by the Parliament at Sydney. 
Proclamation of freedom of the press. First manufacture of sugar. Vic.— 
Hume and Hovell, journeying overland from Sydney, arrived at Corio Bay. 
Qld.—Penal settlement founded at Moreton Bay (Brisbane). Fort Dundas 

Settlement formed at Melville Island, N. Terr. 

N.S.W.—Extension of western boundary to 129th meridian. Tas.—Separation 
of Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). Qld.—Major Lockyer explored Brisbane 
River to its source, and discovered coal. ‘ 

N.S.W.—Settlement in Illawarra District. Vic.—Settlement at Corinella, Western 
Port, formed by Captain Wright. 

N.S.W.—Colony became self-supporting. Feverish speculation in land and 
stock. Qld.—Darling Downs and the Condamine River discovered by Allan 
Cunningham. W.A.—Military Settlement founded at King George’s Sound 
by Major Lockyer. First official claim of British Sovereignty over all 
Australia. 

N.S.W.—Second constitution. First Census. Sturt’s expedition down Darling 
River. Cotton first grown in Sydney Botanical Gardens. as first used 
at Sydney. Richmond and Clarence Rivers discovered by Captain Rous. 
Vic.—Abandonment of settlement at Western Port. Qld.—Cunningham 
discovered a route from Brisbane to the Darling Downs, and explored 
Brisbane River. 

N.S.W.—Sturt’s expedition down Murrumbidgee River. W.A.—Foundation of 
settlement at Swan River. Foundation of Perth. 

N.S.W.—Insurrection of convicts at Bathurst. Sturt, voyaging down Murrum- 
bidgee and Murray Rivers, arrived at Lake Alexandrina. Tas.—Trouble 
with natives. Black line organized to force aborigines into Tasman’s 
Peninsula, but failed. Between 1830 and 1835, however, George Robinson, 
by friendly suasion, succeeded in gathering the small remnant of aborigines 
(203) into settlement on Flinders Island. 

N.S.W.—Crown lands first disposed of by public competition. Mitchell’s 
explorations north of Liverpool Plains. Arrival at Sydney of first steamer, 
Sophia Jane, from England. S.S. Surprise, first steamship built in Australia, 
launched at Sydney, First coal shipped from Australian Agricultural 
Company’s workings at Newcastle, N.S.W. First assisted immigration to 
N.S.W. S.A.—Wakefield’s first colonization committee. W.A.—Appoint- 
ment of Executive and Legislative Councils. 

N.S.W.—Savings Bank of N.S.W. established. 

N.S.W.—First School of Arts established at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—First settlement at Twofold Bay. Vic.—Settlement formed at Portland 
Bay by Henty Bros. Qld.—Leichhardt reached Gulf of Carpentaria. 
S.A.—Formation of the South Australian Association. W.A.—Severe 
reprisals against natives at Pinjarrah. 


Year. 
1835 


1836 


1837 


1840 


1841 


1842 


1843 


1844 


1845 


1846 


1847 


1848 


1849 


1850 


1851 
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Vio.—John Batman arrived at Port Phillip; made treaty with the natives for 
600,000 acres of land; claim afterwards disallowed by Imperial Government. 
John Pascoe Fawkner founded Melbourne. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s overland journey from Sydney to Cape Northumberland. 
Vic. “‘ Squatting ’’ formally recognized. Vic.—Proclamation of Port Phillip 
district as open for settlement. S.A.—Settlement founded at Adelaide under 
Governor Hindmarsh. 

N.S.W.—Appointment in London of Select Committee on Transportation. Vio.— 
Melbourne planned and named by Governor Bourke. First Victorian post- 
office established in Melbourne. First overlanders from Sydney arrived st 
Port Phillip. 

N.S.W.—Discontinuance of assignment of convicts. Qld.—Settlement of German 
missionaries at Brisbane. §.A.—“ Overlanding”’ of cattle from Sydney to 
Adelaide along the Murray route by Hawden and Bonney. Settlement at 
Port Essington, Northern Territory, formed by Captain Bremer. 

N.S.W.—Gold found at Vale of Clwydd by Count Strezlecki. S.A.—Lake Torrens 
discovered by Eyre. Port Darwin discovered by Captain Stokes. W.A.— 
Murchison River discovered by Captain Grey. 

N.S.W.—Abolition of transportation to New South Wales. Land regulations— 
proceeds of sales to be applied to payment for public works and expenditure 
on immigration. Vic.—Determination of northern boundary. Qld.—Penal 
settlement broken up and Moreton Bay district thrown open. S.A.—Eyre 
began his overland journey from Adelaide to King George’s Sound. 

N.S.W.—Gold found near Hartley by Rev. W. B. Clarke. Separation of New 
Zealand. W.A.—Completion of Eyre’s overland journoy from Adelaide to 
King George’s Sound. Tas.—Renewal of transportation. 

N.S.W.—Incorporation of Sydney. Vic.—Incorporation of Melbourne. S.A.— 
Discovery of copper at Kapunda. 

N.S.W.—First. Representative Constitution (under Act of 1842). First manufae- 
ture of tweed. Qld.—Moreton Bay granted legislative representation. 

§.A.—Sturt’s last expedition inland. Qld.—Leichhardt’s expedition from 
Condamine River to Port Essington. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s explorations on the Barcoo. QlId.—Explorations by Mitchell 
and Kennedy. S.A.—Discovery of the Burra copper deposits. Sturt 
discovered Cooper's Creek. 

N.S.W.—Initiation of meat preserving. Qld.—Foundation of settlement at 
Port Curtis. §.A.—Proclamation of North Australia. W.A.—Foundation 
of New Norcia Mission. 

N.S.W.—lIron smelting commenced near Berrima. Overland mai! established 
between Sydney and Adelaide. Vic.—Melbourne created a City. Qld.— 
Explorations by Leichhardt, Burnett, and Kennedy. 

Qld.—Leichhardt’s last journey. Kennedy speared by the blacks at York 
Peninsula. Chinese brought in as shepherds. 

N.S.W.—Indignation of colonists at arrival of convict ship Hashemy. Exodus 
of population to goldfields of California. Vic.—Randolph prevented from 
landing convicts. Qld.—Assignation of convicts per Hashemy to squatters 
on Darling Downs. W.A.—Commencement of transportation to Western 
Australia, 

N.S.W.—Final abolition of transportation. First sod of first Australian railway 
turned at Sydney. Vic.—Gold discovered at Clunes by Hon. W. Campbell. 
Representative government granted. S.A.—Representative government 
granted. W.A.—Pearl oysters found by Lieut. Helpman at Saturday Island 
Shoal. Tas.—Representative government granted. 

N.S.W.—Payable gold discovered by Hargreaves at Lewis Ponds and Summer- 
hili Creek. Telegraph first used. Vic.—Separation of Port Phillip—erected 
into independent colony under the name of Victoria. Discovery of gold in 
various localities. ‘Black Thursday,” 6th Feb., a day of intense heat, 
when several persons died and a vast amount of damage to property was 
occasioned by fires. W.A.—Proclamation of Legislative Council Act. 
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Year, 
1852 


1853 
1854 


1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 
1860 


1861 


1862 


1863 


1864 


1865 
1866 


1867 
1868 


1869 
1870 


1871 


1872 


1873 
1874 


1875 
1876 
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N.S.W.—Arrival of the Chusan, first P. and O. mail steamer from England. S.A.— 
First steamer ascends the Murray River to the junction with the Darling. 
Tas.—Meeting of first elective Council protests against transportation. Pay- 
able gold discovered at Tho Nook, near Fingal, and at Nine Mile Springs. 

Tas.—Abolition of transportation. 

Vic.—Opening of first Victorian railway—Flinders-street to Port Melbourne. 
Riots on Ballarat gold-fields. Storming of the Eureka Stockade, 3rd Dec. 

N.S.W.—Opening of railway—Sydney to Parramatta. Mint opened. Gregory’s 
expedition in search of Leichhardt. 

N.S.W.—Pitcairn Islanders placed on Norfolk Island. W.A.—A. C. Gregory’s 
expedition in search of Leichhardt. 

Responsible Government in N.S.W., Vic., S.A., and Tas. (Act of 1855). 

N.S.W.—Wreck of the Dunbar (119 lives lost), and Catherine Adamson (21 lives 
lost), at Sydney Heals. Select Committee on Federation. Vic.—Manhood 
suffrage and vote by ballot. S.A.—Passage of Torrens’ Real Property Act. 

N.S.W.—Establishment of manhood suffrage and vote by ballot. Telegraphic 
communication between Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. Qld.—Canoona 
gold rush. 

Qld.—Proclamation of Queensland as separate colony. Tas.—First submarine 
cable, via Circular Head and King Island to Cape Otway. 

Vie.—Burke and Wills left Melbourne and crossed to Gulf of Carpentaria. S.A.— 
Copper discoveries at Wallaroo and Moonta. 

N.S.W.—Anti-Chinese riots at Lambing Flat and Burrangong gold-fields. Opening 
of first tramway in Sydney. Regulation of Chinese immigration. Vic.— 
Burke and Wills perished at Cooper’s Creek, near Innamincka, S.A. 

N.8.W.—Abolition of State aid to religion. Real Property Act. S.A.—Stuart 
crossed the Continent from south to north. W.A.—First export of pearl- 

. shell. 

Vie.—Intercolonial Conference at Melbourne. S.A.—Northern Territory taken 
over. W.A.—lInitiation of settlement in the North-west district. Henry 
Maxwell Lefroy discovered and traversed area now comprised in the 
Coolgardie-Kalgoorlie gold-field. 

Qld.—First railway begun and opened. First sugar made from Queensland 
cane. Tas.—First successful shipment of English salmon ova. 

N.S.W.—Destruction by fire of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Passage of Public Schools Act of (Sir) Henry Parkes. S.A.—Introduction 
of camels for exploration, etc. 

Vic.—Imposition of protective tariff. Qld.—Discovery of gold at Gympie. 

N.S.W.—Attempted assassination of the Duke of Edinburgh at Clontarf, near 
Sydney. W.A.—Arrival of the Hougomont, last convict ship. Tas.—First 
sod of first railway (Launceston and Western) turned by Duke of Edinburgh. 

W.A.—First telegraph line opened from Perth to Fremantle. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Exhibition opened at Sydney. Imperial troops withdrawn. 
Vic.—Intercolonial Congress at Melbourne. S.A.—Commencement of trana- 
continental telegraph. 

N.S.W.—Permanent military force raised. W.A.—Passago of Elementary Educa- 
tion Act. Forrest's explorations, Tas.—Discovery of tin at Mount Bischoff. 
Launceston-Western railway opened for traffic. 

N.S.W.—International Exhibition at Sydney. Vic.—Mint opened. S.A.—Cable 
from Java to Port Darwin. Completion of transcontinental telegraph 
line. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Conference at Sydney. First volunteer encampment. 
Inauguration of mail service with San Francisco. 

N.S.W.—Triennial Parliaments Act passed. Intercolonial Conference. W.A.— 
Jobn and Alexander Forrest arrived at Overland Telegraph from Murchison. 

Qld.—Transfer of Port Albany Settlement to Thursday Island. 

N.S.W.—Completion of cable—Sydney (La Perouse) to Wellington (Wakapuaka). 
W.A.—Giles crosses colony from east to west. Tas.—Death of Truganini, 
last representative of Tasmanian aborigines. 


Year. 


1877 


1878 
1879 


1880 


1881 
1882 


1883 


1884. 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 
1890 


1891, 


1892 
1893 


1895 


1898 
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W.A.—Opening of telegraphic communication with South Australia. 

Qld.—Restriction of Chinese immigration. 

N.S.W.—First artesian bore at Killara. International Exhibition at Garden 
Palace, Sydney. First steam tramway. W.A.—A. Forrest’s explorations 
in the Kimberley district, and discovery of the Fitzroy pastoral country. 

N.S.W.—Publice Instruction Act passed. Vic.—Opening of first Victorian Inter- 
national Exhibition at Melbourne. 

Federal Conference at Melbourne and Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Further restrictions on Chinese immigration. 

Visit to Australia of T.R.H. Prince Albert Victor and Prince George. 


-N.S.W.—Garden Palace destroyed by fire. W.A.—Nugget of gold found between 


Roebourne and Cossack. 


N.S.W.—Discovery of silver at Broken Hill. Completion of railway between 
New South Wales and Victoria. Qld.—Annexation of New Guinea— 
repudiated by Imperial authorities. 

Federal Conference held at Sydney. Federal Council created. 

Federation Bill passed in Victoria and rejected in New South Wales. British 

protectorate declared over New Guinea. 


N.S.W.—Military contingent sent to the Sudan. Opening of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Silver Mines. W.A.—Gold found by prospectors on the Margaret 
and Ord Rivers in the Kimberley district. Tas.—Silver-lead discovered at 
Mount Zeehan. 

Tas.—Discovery of gold and copper at Mount Lyell. 

First session of Federal Council met at Hobart on the 26th January. 
N.S.W.—-Disaster at Bulli coal mine (81 lives lost). Peat’s Ferry (Hawkesbury 

River) railway accident. S.A.—International Exhibition at Adelside. 
W.A.—Cyclone destroyed nearly the whole pearling fleet off the Ninety-Mile 
Beach—200 lives lost. Gold discovered at Southern Cross. 

Australasian Conference in London. Australasian Naval Defence Force 

Act passed. 

N.S.W.—Centennial celebrations. Restrictive legislation against Chinese, 
imposing poll-tax of £100. Vic.—Second Victorian International Exhibition 
held at Melbourne. Qld.—Railway communication opened between Sydney 
and Brisbane. 

Conference of Australian Ministers at Sydney to consider question of 

Chinese immigration. First meeting of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Soicnce held in Sydney. 

Qld.—Direct railway communication established between Brisbano and Adelaide. 
W.A.—Framing of new Constitution. 

W.A.—Responsible Government granted. 

Meeting at Melbourne of Australasian Federation Conference. 
N.S.W.—Election to Legislative Assembly of 35 Labour members. Arrival of 

Australian Auxiliary Squadron. Cessation of assisted immigration. W.A.— 
Discovery of gold on the Murchison. 

Federal Convention in Sydney : draft bill framed and adopted. 
W.A.—Discovery of gold by Messrs. Bayley and Ford at Coolgardie. 
N.S.W.—Departure by the Royal Tar of colonists for ‘‘ New Australia.” 

Financial crisis, chiefly affecting the eastern States. 

N.S.W.—Free-trade tariff. Land and income taxes introduced. 

Conference of Premiers at Hobart re Federation. 

N.S.W.—People’s Federal Convention at Bathurst. 


1897-8 Sessions of Federal Convention at Adelaide, Sydney, and Melbourne. 


1888 


N.8.W.—First surplus of wheat for export. 
Draft Federa! Constitution Bill submitted to electors in Viotoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania. Requisite statutory number 
of votes not obtained in New South Wales. 


Year. 
1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1905 
1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


191] 


1912 


1913 


1914 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


First contingent of Australian troops sent to South Africa. Conference of 
Premiers in Melbourne to consider amendments to Federal Constitution Bill. 
Referendum—Bill accepted by New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Tasmania. : 

N.S.W.—Old-age pensions instituted. 

Contingents of naval troops sent to China. Commonwealth Constitution 
Act received Royal Assent, 9th July. Proclamation of Commonwealth 
signed, 17th September. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edmund Barton formed first 
Federal Ministry. 

Vic.—Old-age pensions instituted. 

Proclamation of the Commonwealth at Sydney. First Federal Parlia- 
ment opened at Melbourne by the Duke of Cornwall and York. Interstate 
freetrade established. 

N.S.W.—Disastrous explosion at Mount Kembla Colliery—95 lives lost. W.A.— 
Opening of pumping station at Northam in connexion with Gold-fields water 
supply. Completion of Pacific Cable (all-British). 

First Federal Tariff. 

Vic.—Railway Strike (Enginemen). W.A.—Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie Water 
Supply Scheme completed. 

Inauguration of the Federal High Court. 

N.S.W.—Re-introduction of assisted immigration. 

Wireless telegraphy installed between Queenscliff, Vic., and Devonport, Tas. 
Papua taken over by Commonwealth. 

N.S.W.—Telephone, Sydney to Melbourne, opened. 

Imperial Conference in London. 

Vio.—Railway accident at Braybrook Junction (Sunshins)—44 illed 412 
injured ; compensation paid, £126,000. 

Canberra chosen as site of Federal Capital. 

Imperial Defence Conference in London—Commonwealth ordered two destroyers 
and one first-class cruiser for ficet unit. Visit of Lord Kitchener to report 
and advise on Commonwealth military defence. Loss of the Waratah with 
300 passengers and crew. 

Vio.—Railway accident at Richmond—9 killed, over 400 injured; compensation 
paid, £129,000. 

Referendum on financial relations between the Commonwealth and the 
States. Penny postage. Arrival of the Yarra and Parramaitia, first vessels 
of Australian navy. Australian Notes Act passed and first Commonwealth 
notes issued. Admiral Sir R. Henderson visited Australia to advise on naval 
defence. 

First Federal Census, Transfer of Northern Territory to Commonwealth. Intro- 
duction of compulsory military training. Launch of Commonwealth destroyer 
Warrego at Sydney. Establishment of penny postage to all parts of British 
Empire. 

Opening of Commonwealth Bank. First payments of Maternity Bonus, First 
sod turned at Port Augusta of Trans-Australian Railway (Port Augusta to 
Kalgoorlie). Gift of £1,000,000 to charities by Mrs. Walter Hall, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Arrival of battle cruiser Australia, and cruisers Melbourne and Sydney. Federal 
Capital named Canberra and foundation stone laid. Appointment of Inter- 
state Commission. 

Visit of General Sir Ian Hamilton to report on military defence scheme. Double 
dissolution of Federal Parliament. Visit of British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

European War. Australian Navy transferred to Imperial Navy. <Aus- 
tralian troops offered to, and accepted by Imperial Government. Captured 
vessels added to Australian fleet. Submarine AE] lost at sea whilst on 
service in the vicinity of New Britain. German Pacifie possessions seized by 
Australian expeditionary force (military and naval). German Cruiser Hmden 
destroyed at North Cocos Island by H.M.A.S. Sydney. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. XXXi 


Year. 


1915 Opening of Broken Hill Proprietary’s Ironworks at Newcastle, N.S.W. Navy 
Department created. 
Australian troops landed at Gallipoli on 25th April. Loss of 
Submarine AE2 in operations at the Dardanelles. Census taken of Wealth 
and Income, and of males in Australia between ages of 17 and 60. Aus- 
tralian troops withdrawn from Gallipoli on 19th December. 


1916 Record wheat harvest (180,000,000 bushels). Australian mounted troops operate 
in Egypt; afterwards join Desert Mounted Column. Other Australian 
troops transferred to France. Visit of Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes, P.C., K.C., 
Prime Minister, to Canada, Groat Britain, and South Africa, and to troops 
in England and France. Acquisition of steamships by the Commonwealth. 
First Military Service Referendum. 

1917 National Ministry formed. General strike. Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta railway 
completed. Second Military Service Referendum. 

1918 Population of Australia reaches 5,000,000. Australian troops in France formed 
into an Army Corps, commanded by Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Monash. Cessation 
of hostilities and surrender of Germany. Repatriation Department created. 
Australia House (Strand, London) opened by the King. Deaths of Sir G. H. 
Reid and of Lord Forrest of Bunbury. 


1918-1919 Visit to America and Europe of Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes, P.C., K.C., Prime 
Minister, representative at Peace Conference. 


1919 Epidemic of influenza. Aerial flight England to Australia by Capt. Sir Roas 
Smith and Lieut. Sir Keith Smith. Death of Hon. Alfred Deakin. Visit to 
Australia of General Sir W. Birdwood. Visit of Admiral Lord Jellicoe. 


1920 Visit to Australia of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Aerial flight England to 
Australia by Lieuts. Parer and McIntosh. Deaths of Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund 
Barton and of Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Griffith. 


1921 Visit to Imperial Conference of Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes, P.C., K.C., Prime 
Minister. Second Commonwealth Census. Germany’s indemnity fixed 
(Australia’s share approximately £63,000,000). Visit of Senator Pearce 
(Minister for Defence) to Disarmament Conference at Washington. Colliery 
disaster at Mt. Mulligan, Queensland—75 lives lost. Mandate given to 
Australia over Territory of New Guinea. First direct wireless press message, 
England to Australia. 

1922 Economic Conference at Sydney. First lock on River Murray opened at Blanche- 
town, South Australia. Queensland Legislative Council abolished. 


1923. Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, P.C., M.C., Prime Minister. Premiers’ Conference, Mel- 
bourne. First sod, site of Federal Parliament House at Canberra, turned. 
Pan-Pacific Science Congress, Melbourne. Police dispute in Melbourne, 
with accompanying riots. 

1923-24 Visit of Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, P.C., M.C., Prime Minister, to Imperial 
Conference, London, and afterwards to European and Gallipoli battlefields 
(September, 1923, to March, 1924). 

1924 H.M.A.S. Australia sunk. Sea-plane flight round Australia by Wing-Commander 
Goble and Lieut. McIntyre. British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. First 
sale of land leases at Canberra. Visit of British cruiser squadron. 
Directorate of Commonwealth Bank appointed. Loan by British Govern- 
ment of £34,000,000 for Imperial migration. 


1925 Visit of American fleet. Solar Observatory established at Canberra. De 
Pinedo’s flight, Rome to Australia and return. Brisbane-Kyogle railway 
commenced. North Shore (Sydney) Bridge commenced. Department of 
Markets and Migration established. 

3926 Population of Australia reached 6,000,000. Referendum—Industry and Com- 
merce, Widening State Powers; proposals rejected. Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research established. Cobham’s flight, London to Australia 
and return. North-West Australia Commission established. 


XXX CuRoNnoLoaicaL TABLE. 


Year. 

1926-27 Visit to Imperial Conference of Rt. Hon, S. M. Bruce, P.C., M.C., Prime 
Minister; return via America. Equality in Dominion Status; new title 
for King. 

1927 Transfer of Seat of Federal Government from Melbourne to Canberra. New 
Parliament House opened by H.R.H. the Duke of York. 

1928 Aerial flights from England to Australia by Mr. Bert Hinkler (solo); from America 
to Australia, and from Australia to New Zealand and return by Messrs. 
Kingsford Smith and Ulm, with navigator and wireless operator. Visit of 
British Economic Mission to report on the development of Australian resources. 
Referendum: State Debts. Commonwealth may take ‘over State Debts; 
proposats affirmed. Empire Forestry Conference held in Australia. 

1929 Arrival of H.M.A.S. Canberra. Disastrous floods in Tasmania entailing the loss 
of more than twenty lives. Timber Workers’ Strike and Northern Coal-fields 
Lock-out. Death of the first Commonwealth Statistician, Sir George Knibbs. 
Memorial stone of National War Memorial unveiled at Canberra. 
Record flight of ‘‘ Southern Cross” plane, Australia to U.K. by Capt. 
Kingaford Smith, Messrs. Ulm, Litchfield, and McWilliams, in under thirteen 
days. Perth centenary celebrated. Defeat of Bruce-Page Government. 
Right Hon. J. H. Scullin, P.C., Labour Prime Minister. Abolition of 
compulsory military training in favour of voluntary system. 

1930 Wireless phone service with other countries inaugurated. Mise Amy Johnson, first 
woman to fly solo from U.K. to Australia. East to west trans-Atlantic flight 
of Capt. Kingsford Smith and an international] crew in “‘ Southern Cross ” 
plane, Sales tax introduced. Visit to Imperial Conference of Right Hon. 
J. H. Scullin, P.C., Prime Minister. Visit of Sir Otto Niemeyer, of Bank of 
England, to discuss financial questions. Record solo aerial flight of Capt. (now 
Air-Commodore) Kingsford Smith from England to Australia in 104 days. 
First Australian—Right Hon. Sir Isaac Alfred Isaacs, P.C., K.C.M.G., Chief 
Justice of the High Court—appointed to the office of Governor-General of 
the Commonwealth. 

1931 First solo aerial flight between Australia and New Zealand by Mr. Guy L. Menzies. 
Record solo aerial flights of Flying-Officer C. W. A. Scott—England to 
Australia in 9 days 3 hours; Australia to England in 10 days 23 hours. First 
experimental air mail from England to Australia and return. Initiation of 
Premiers’ Conference plan to meet the financial situation, i.e., by conversion 
of internal loans at lower interest rates, economy in governmental expenditure 
&c. New reciprocal trade treaty with Canada. Record solo aerial flight 
between Australia and England by Mr. J. A. Mollison in 8 days 21 hours. 
Record solo aerial flight between England and Australia by Mr. C. A. Butler 
in 9 days 12 hours. Death of Sir John Monash. Defeat of Scullin Govern- 
ment. Hon. J. A. Lyons, Prime Minister, United Australia Party Govern- 
ment, 
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CHAPTER I. 


DISCOVERY, COLONIZATION, AND FEDERATION OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


§ 1. General. 


Previous issues of the Official Year Book, up to and including No. 22, contained in 
this Chapter some account of the traditional ideas regarding the existence of a “‘ Terra 
Australis,” together with brief details relating to the discovery and annexation of the 
Australian continent, but it is not proposed to repeat this information in the present 
volume. (It may be noted here that Captain Cook’s arrival and landing at Botany Bay 
took place on the same day, i.e., 29th April, 1770. See Official Year Book No. 22, 


page 3.) 


§ 2. Establishment of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


1. General.—On the lst January, 1901, the six colonies (now known as States) and 
the Northern Territory were federated under the name of the “ Commonwealth of 
Australiv.” The dates of creation and the areas of its component parts, as determined 
on the final adjustment of their boundaries, are shown in the following table :— 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.—AREA, ETC., OF COMPONENT PARTS. 





Year of Year of 





Present Pr t 
State. gatas Area in State. eae Area in 
Separate Miles. Separate Miles. 
Colony. iles. Colony. Sse 
New South Wales(a) 1786 310,372(a)| Tasmania as 1825 26,215 
Victoria os 1851 87,884 Northern Territory 1863 523,620 
Queensland ans 1859 670,500 = |{/———_—___-____j —___—_}__ 
South Australia .. 1834 380,070 |i(5)Area of the Com- 
Western Australia 1829 975,920 monwealth sis a8 2,974,681 





(a) On the lst January, 1911, the Federal Capital Territory embracing an area of 912 square miles 
was taken over by the Commonwealth from the State of New South Wales, and on 12th July, 1915, assent 
was given to an Act taking over a further area of 28 square miles at Jervis Bay ; the area of that State 
therefore is now 309,432 square miles. 

(6) The present Dominion of New Zealand became a separate colony {in 1841. The addition of its 
area. 1 square miles, to the total shown in the table above, gives a total for Australasia of 3,078,443 
square miles. . 
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2. Transfer of the Northern Territory to the Commonwealth.—On the 7th December, 
1907, the Commonwealth and the State of South Australia entered into an agreement 
for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of the Northern Territory, 
subject to approval by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and the State. This 
approval was given by the South Australian Parliament under the Northern Territory 
Surrender Act 1907 (assented to on the 14th May, 1908), and by the Commonwealth 
Parliament under the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (assented to on the 16th 
November, 1910). The Territory accordingly was transferred to the Commonwealth 
by proclamation on the lst January, 1911. 


3. Transfer of the Federal Capital Territory to the Commonwealfh.—On the 18th 
October, 1909, the Commonwealth and the State of New South Wales entered into an 
agreement for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of an area of 912 
square miles as the seat of Government of the Commonwealth. In December, 1909, 
Acte were passed by the Commonwealth and New South Wales Parliaments approving 
the agreement, and on the 5th December, 1910, 8 proclamation was issued vesting the 
Territory in the Commonwealth on and from the Ist January, 1911. By the Jervis Bay 
Territory Acceptance Act 1915, which was assented to on 12th July, 1915, an area of 28 
square miles at Jervis Bay, surrendered by New South Wales according to an agreement 
made in 1913, was accepted by the Commonwealth. 


4. Transfer of British New Guinea or Papua.-Under the administration of the 
Commonwealth, but not included in it, is British New Guinea or Papua, finally annexed 
by the British Government in 1884. This territory was for a number of years administered 
by the Queensland Government, but was transferred to the Commonwealth by proclamation 
on the Ist September,’ 1906, under the authority of the Papua Act (Commonwealth) of 
16th November, 1905. The area of Papua is about 90,540 square miles. 


5. Transfer of Norfolk Island.—Although administered for many years by the | 
Qovernment of New South Wales, this island was, until lst July, 1914, a separate Crown 
colony. On that date it was taken over by the Federal Parliament as a territory of the 
Commonwealth. 


§ 3. The Exploration of Australia. 


A fairly complete, though brief, account of the Exploration of Australia was given 
in Year Book No. 2 (pp. 20 to 39), and a summary of the more important facts relating 
to the subject was embodied in this Chapter in succeeding issues up to and including 
No. 22, but it has been decided to omit this information from the present volume. 


§ 4. The Constitutions of the States and of the Commonwealth. 


Information regarding the development of the Constitutions of the various 
Colonies (now States), together with a brief history of the Federal movement in 
Australia, were embodied in this Chapter in issues of the Official Year Book preceding 
No. 22. In the later of those issues, also, ‘‘ The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act” was printed in eztenso. This information cannot, however be repeated in the 
present issue, , 
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CHAPTER Il. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


§ 1. General Description of Australia. 


1. Geographical Position.—(i) General. The Australian Commonwealth, which 
includes the island continent of Australia proper and the island of Tasmania, is situated 
in the Southern Hemisphere, and comprises in al] an area of about 2,974,581 square miles, 
the mainland alone containing about 2,948,366 square miles. Bounded on the west 
and east by the Indian and Pacific Oveans respectively, it lies between longitudes 113° 
9’ E. and 153° 39’ E., while its northern and southern limits are the parallels of latitude 
10° 41’ S. and 39° 8’ S., or, including Tasmania, 43° 39’ S. On its north are the Timor 
and Arafura Seas and Torres Strait—on its south the Southern Ocean and Bass Strait. 
The extreme points are ‘“‘ Steep Point” on the west, “‘ Cape Byron” on the east, “‘ Cape 
York ” on the north, ‘‘ Wilson’s Promontory ” on the south, or, if Tasmania be included, 
“ South-East Cape.” 


(ii) Tropical and Temperate Regions. Of the total areca of Australia nearly 40 per cent. 
lies within the tropics. Assuming, as is usual, that the latitude of the Tropic of Capricorn 


is 23° 30’ S. (its mean value for 1930 is 23° 26’ 54.21”), the areas within the tropical and 
temperate zones are approximately as follows :—- 


AUSTRALIA—AREAS OF TROPICAL AND TEMPERATE REGIONS. 


(States anD TERRITORY PaRTIALLY WITHIN TROPICS.) 








| 


Western Northern 
Area, Queensland. Australia, Territory. Total. 








Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. | Sq. Miles. | Sq. Miles. 


Within Tropical Zone <3 -. | 359,000 | 364,000 | 426,320 | 1,149,320 
Within Temperate Zone - -. | 311,600 | 611,920 97,300 | 1,020,720 
Ratio of Tropical part to whole State .. 0.535 0.373 0.814 0.530 





Ratio of Temperate part to whole State. . 0.465 0.627 0.186 0.470 








Thus the tropical part is roughly about one-half (0.530) of the three territories mentioned 
above, or about five-thirteenths of the whole of Australia (0.386). 


2. Area of Australia compared with Areas of other Countries.—It is not always 
realized that the area of Australia is nearly as great as that of the United States of 
America, that it is four-fifths of that of Canada, that it is over one-fifth of the area of 
the whole of the British Empire, that it is more than three-fourths of the whole area of 
Europe, and that it is about 25 times as large as Great Britain and Ireland or Ytaly. This 
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great area, coupled with a limited population, renders the solution of the problem of 
Australian development a particularly difficult one. The areas of Australia and of 
certain other countries are given in the following table :— 


AREA OF AUSTRALIA AND OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 














Country. Area, Country. Area. 
Continental Divisions— Sq. miles. Arrica—continued. Sq. miles. 
Europe es +» | 3,859,076 Belgian Congo .. 5 918,000 
Asia .. oe -. | 16,628,276 Algeria o- oe 847,552 
Africa .. -- | 11,240,294 Angola i 486,207 
North and Central America South African Union we 472,347 
and West Indies sie 8.553,436 Portuguese East Africa .. 293,436 
South America .. . | 7,060,511 Tripolitania ce as 347,497 
Australasia and Polynesia 3,463,358 Egypt .. oie 383,000 
Eaeealneretste meas, Tanganyika Territory os 374,000 
Total, exclusive of Arctic Abyssinia . 350,000 
and Antarctic Conts. | 50,804,951 Nigeria and Protectorate. . 335,700 
Ptesieiere eee South-west Africa a 332,400 
Northern Rhodesia ig 287,950 
Europe— Cyrenaica 285,640 
Russia ~ = | Tas ||) -eeomnanelens Protectorate paroge 
France ‘2 | ’212%659 . : 
iy Kenya Dolony '® and Protec: 
Spain (inc. possessions) ae 194,800 torate 224.960 
Germany 2 181,723 , 
aoe ie + ieee North and Central America 
Finland ie a 132,608 Canada aa -. | 3,684,723 
Norway Be - 125,086 United States .. -- | 3,026,789 
Roumania ae os 122,282 Mexico + . 767,198 
Italy .. be 14 119,710 Alaska 590,884 
Jugoslavia 96,134 Newfoundland and Labra- 
Great Britain and Northern dor .. oe 162,734 
Ireland sia BS 94,633 Nicaragua a rg 51,660 
Asia— South America— 
Russia ~~ 6,475,318 Brazil . oa 3,275,510 
China and Dependencies .. | 4,279,170 Argentine Republic ++ | 1,153,119 
British India and Adminis- Peru .. ve 532,047 
tered Territories 1,094,300 Bolivia 514,155 
Arabia and Autonomous Colombia (exe. of P nama) 440,846 
States 1,000,000 Venezuela + +. 393,874 
Feudatory Indian States. . 711,032 Chile .. . 290,119 
Persia .. me 628.000 Ecuador os +. 109,978 
Dutch East Indies er 573,023 
Turkey 285,334 
Japan (and Dependencies) 265,129 || Australasia and Polynesia— 
Afghanistan... 245,000 Commonwealth of Australia | 2,974,581 
Siam .. - -+ | 200,148 | Dutch New Guinea  .. | _—-'160,692 
New Zealand and ical 
F dencies 4 103,862 
Africa— Papua . 90,540 
French West Africa .. | 1,447,259 Territory of New Guinea.. 89,252 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan .. 1,008,100 
French Equatorial Africa 912,049 British Empire .. .. | 13,355,426 








The figures quoted in the table have, in most cases, been extracted from the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1930. 
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3. Areas of Political Subdivisions—As already stated, Australia consists of six 
States and the Northern and Federa] Capital Territories. The areas of these, and their 
proportions of the total of Australia, are shown in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIA—AREA OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. 











State or Territory. Area. oe 

\ Sq. miles, % 
New South Wales ee “e 309,432 10.40 
Victoria es de a3 87,884 2.96 
Queensland ex at ob 670,500 22.54 
South Australia 8 ae 380,070 12.78 
Western Australia ie aie 975,920 32.81 
Tasmania a he 26,215. 0.88 
Northern Territory : 6 523,620 17.60 
Federal a Territory sci 940 0.03 
Total .. Js ae 2,974,581 100.00 








4. Coastal Configuration.—(i) General. There are no striking features in the 
confignration of the coast; the most remarkable indentations are the Gulf of Carpentaria 
on the north, and the Great Australian Bight on the south. The Cape York Peninsula 
on the extreme north is the only other remarkable feature in the outline. In Year Book 
No. 1, an enumeration of the features of the coast-line of Australia was given {see pp. 
60 to 68). 


(ii) Coast- line. The lengths of coast-line, exclusive of minor indentations, of each 
State and of the whole continent, and the area per mile of coast-line, are shown in the 
following table :— 


AUSTRALIA—COAST-LINE ‘AND AREA PER MILE THEREOP. 

















Area Area 
State. Coast-line. | per Mile of State. Coast-line. | per Mile of 
Coast-line. Coast-line. 
Miles. Sq. miles. Miles. Sq. miles. 
New South Welea(?) 700 443 South Australia. . 1,540 247 
Victoria 680 129 Western Australia 4,350 224 
Queensland a6 3,000 223 Continent (6)... 11,310 261 
Northern Territory 1,040 503 Tasmania ee 900 29 
(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. (0) Area 2,948,366 square miles, 


For the entire Commonwealth of Australia this gives a coast-line of 12,210 miles 
and an average of 244 square miles for one mile of coast-line. Accordizg to Strelbitski, 
Europe has only 75 square miles of area to each mile of coast-line, and, according to recent 
figures, England and Wales have only one-third of this, viz., 25 square miles. 


(iii) Historical Significance of Coastal Names. It is interesting to trace the voyages 
of some of the early navigators by the names bestowed by them on various coastal 
features—thus Dutch names are found on various points of the Western Australian 
coast, in Nuyta’ Archipelago, in the Northern Territory, and in the Gulf of Carpentaria ; 
Captain Cook can be followed along the coasts of New South Wales and Queensland; 
Flinders’ track is easily recognized from Sydney southwards, as far as Cape Catustrophe, 
by the numerous Lincolnshire names bestowed by him; and the French navigators of 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century have left their 
names all along the Western Australian, South Australian, and Tasmanian coast. 
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5. Geographical Features of Australia.—In each of the earlier issues of this Year Bouk 
fairly complete information has been given concerning some special geographical element. 
The nature of this information and its position in the various Year Books can be readily 


ascertained on reference to the special index following the index to maps and graphs at 
the end of this work. 


6. Fauna, Flora, Geology, and Seismology of Australia.—-Special articles dealing with 
these features have appeared in previous Year Books, but limits of space naturally preclude 
their repetition in each volume. As pointed out in 5 supra, however, the nature and 
position of these articles can be readily ascertained from the special index. 


7. Changing of German Place Names in Australia.—A list of German place and 
district names in Australia which were changed during the Great War appeared in Year 
Book No. 19, pages 50 and 51. Limitations of space, however, preclude its repetition in 
this issue. 


§ 2, Climate and Meteorology of Australia.* 


1. Introductory.—In Year Book No. 3, pp. 79, 80, some account was given of the 
history of Australian meteorology, including reference to the development of magnetic 
observations and the equipment for the determination of various climatological records. 
In Year Book No. 4, pp. 84 and 87, will be found a short sketch of the creation and 
organization of the Commonwealth Bureau of Meteorology, and a résumé of the subjects 
dealt with at the Meteorological Conference in 1907. Space will not permit of the 
inclusion of this matter in the present issue. 


2. Meteorological Publications.—Reference to publications issued by the Central 
Meteorological Bureau will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, pp. 40, 41. The 
following publications have since been issued :—Volume of “ Results of Rainfall 
Observations made in Western Australia,’ for all years of record to 1927; Map of 
Normal Meteorological Conditions in Australia affecting Aviation; and a Paper “A 
Basis for Seasonal Forecasting ’’, by H. A. Hunt. 


3. General Description of Australia.—A considerable portion (0, 530) of three divisions 
of Australia is north of the tropic of Capricorn—that is to say, within the States of Queens- 
land and Western Australia, and the Northern Territory, no less than 1,149,320 square 
miles belong to the tropical zone, and 1,020,726 tothe temperate zone. The whole 
area of Australia within the temperate zone, however, is 1,825,261 square miles; thus 
the tropical part is about 0.386, or about five-thirteenths of the whole, or the “‘ tem- 
perate”’ region is half as large again as the “‘ tropical’ (more accurately 1.588). By 
reason of‘its insular geographical position, and the absence of striking physical features, 
Australia is, on the whole, less subject to extremes of weather than are regions of similar 
area in other parts of the globe, and latitude for latitude Australia is, on the whole, more 
temperate. 


The altitudes of the surface of Australia range up to a little over 7,300 feet, hence its 
climate embraces a great many features, from the characteristically tropical to what is 
essentially alpine, a fact indicated in some measure by the name Australian Alps given 
to the southern portion of the great Dividing Range. 


On the coast, the rainfall is often abundant and the atmosphere moist, but in some 
portions of the interior it is very limited, and the atmosphere dry. The distribution 
of forest, therefore, with its climatic influence, is very uneven. In the interior, in places, 
there are fine belts of trees, but there are large areas also which are treeless, and where 
the air is hot and parching insummer. Again, on the coast, even so far south as latitude 
35°, the vegetation is tropical in its luxuriance, and to some extent also in character. 
Climatologically, therefore, Australia may be said to present a great variety of features. 


4, Meteorological Divisions.—{i) General. Reference to the divisions adopted 
by the Commonwealth Meteorologist will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 41. 





* Prepared from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologist, H. A. Hunt, Esquire. 
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(ii) Special Climatological Stations. The latitudes, longitudes, and altitudes of special 
stations, the climatclogical features of which are graphically represented hereinafter 
are as follows :— 


SPECIAL CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS—AUSTRALIA. 




















| Height ; ! Height 
ae above Latitude. ' Longitude. sacies. above Latitude. | Longitude. 
ea s EB a s. E. 
Level. we at Level. 
a 
Feet. | deg. min. | deg. min. Feet. | deg. min. | deg. min. 
Perth +. | 197) 81 57/115 50 |) Darwin a 97112 281130 561 
Adelaide -- | 140 | 34 56 | 138 35 || Daly Waters.. | 691 | 16 16/133 23 
Brisbane ns 137 | 27 28,153 2 |i Alice Springs |1,926 | 23 38 | 133 37 
Sydney .. | 188 | 33 52] 151 12 | Dubbo sd 870 | 32 18 | 148 36 
Melbourne ..! 115} 37 49} 144 58 i Laverton, W.A.{ 1,530 | 28 40 | 122 23 . 
Hobart +. ' 177, 42 53 147 20 |: Coolgardic .. {1,389 | 30 57|121 10 
I 
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5. Temperatures.—(i) Comparisons with other Countries. In respect of Australian 
temperatures gencrally, it may be pointed out that the isotherm for 70° Fahrenheit 
extends in South America and South Africa so far south as latitude 33°, while in 
Australia it reaches only so far south as latitude 30°, thus showing that, on the whole, 
Australia has latitude for latitude a more temperate climate than other places in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

The comparison is even more favourable when the Northern Hemisphere is included, 
for in the United States the 70° isotherm extends in several of the western States so far 
north as latitude 41°. In Europe. the same isotherm reaches almost to the southern 
shores of Spain, passing, however, afterwards along the northern shores of Africa till it 
reaches the Red Sea, when it bends northward along the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean till it reaches Syria. In Asia, nearly the whole of the land area south 
of latitude 40° N. has a higher temperature than 70°. 

The extreme range of shade temperatures in summer and winter in a very large 
part of Australia amounts tu probably only 81°. In Siberia, in Asia, the similar 
range is no loss than 171°, and in North America 153°, or approximately double the 
Australian range. 

Along the northern shores of Australia the temperatures are very equable. At 
Darwin, for example, the difference in the means for the hottest and coldest months is 
ouly 8,4°, and the extreme readings for the year, or the highest maximuni in the hottest 
month and the lowest reading in the coldest mouth, show a difference of under 50°. 

Coming southward, the extreme range of temperature increases gradually on the 
coast, and in a more pronounced manuer inland. 

(ii) Hottest and Coldest Parts. A comparison of the temperatures recorded at coast 
and inland stations shows that, in Australia, as in uthcr continents, the range increases 
with increasing distance from the coast. 

In the interior of Australia, and during exceptionally dry summers, the temperature 
occasionally reaches cr excceds 120° in the shade, and during the dry winters the major. 
portion of the country to the south of the tropics is subject to ground frosts. An exact 
knowledge of temperature disposition cannot be determined until the interior becomes 
more settled, but from data procurable it would appear that the hottest area of the 
continent is situated in the northern part of Western Australia about the Marble Bar 
aud Nullagine goldfields, where the maximum shade temperature during the summer 
sometimes exceeds 100° continuously for days and weeks. The coldest part of Aus- 
tralia is the extreme south-east of New South Wales and extreme east of Victoria— 
the region of the Australian Alps. Here the temperature seldom, if ever, reaches 100° 
even in the hottest uf seasons. 

Tasmania as a whole enjoys @ most moderate and equable range of temperature 
throughout the ycar, although occasionally hot winds may cross the Straits and cause 
the temperature to rise to 100° in the low-lying parts. 

(iii) Monthly Maximum and Minimum Temperatures. The nermal miouttily maximum 
and minimum temperatures can be best shown by means of graphs, which exhibit the 
nature of the fluctuation of each for all available years. In the diagram herein for nine 
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representative places in Australia, the upper heavy curves show the mean maximum. 
and the lower heavy curves the mean minimum temperatures based upon daily 
observations, while the other curves show the humidities. 


6. Humidity.—After temperature, humidity is the most important element of 
climate, as regards its effect on human comfort, rainfall supply, and in connexion with 
engineering problems generally. 

In this publication the absolute humidity has been graphically represented in the 
form of inches of vapour pressure (i.e., that portion of the barometric pressure due to 
vapour). It is this total quantity of moisture in the air which affects personal comfort, 
plays an important part in varying the density of the atmosphere, and in heating 
and refrigerating processes. The more commonly quoted value, called the relative 
humidity, refers to the ratio which the actual moisture contents of the air bear to the 
total amount possible if saturation existed at the given temperature, and is usually 
quoted as a percentage. The relative humidity is an important factor in all drying 
operations, but is much less important than the absolute humidity as affecting animal life. 

The mean monthly vapour pressure has also been added to the tables of climatological 
data for the capital cities included herein. 

The normal monthly values of vapour pressure, it should be noted, combine to make 
the annual curve for this clement whicb is comparable with the maximum and minimum 
temperature curves, but the relative humidities consisting as they do of the extremes for 
each month, do not show the uormal annual fluctuation which would be approximately 
midway between the extremes. 

The order of stations in descending values of vapour pressure is Darwin, Daly 
Waters, Brisbane, Sydney, Perth, Adelaide, Melbourne, Hobart and Alice Springs, 
while the relative humidity diminishes in the order, Sydney, Hobart, Darwin, Brisbane, 
Melbourne, Perth, Adelaide, Daly Waters and Alice Springs. 


7. Evaporation.—(i) General. The rate and quantity of evaporation in any territory 
is influenced by the prevailing temperature, and by atmospheric humidity, pressure, and 
movement. In Australia, the question is of perhaps more than ordinary importance, 
since in its drier regions water has often to be conserved in “tanks ’”’* and dams. The 
magnitude of the economic loss by evaporation will be appreciated from the tabular 
records herein, which show that the yearly amount varies from about 32 inches at 
Hobart to 95 inches at Alice Springs in the centre of the Continent. Over the inland 
districts of the Continent it has been calculated that evaporation equals the rainfall 
where the annual totals are about 36 inches, the variations above and below this 
quantity being inverse. 

(ii) Monthly Evaporation Curves. The curves showing the mean monthly evapora- 
tion in various parts of Australia disclose how characteristically different are the amounts 
for the several months in different localities. The evaporation for representative places 
is shown on the diagram herein. 

(iii) Lose by Evaporation. In the interior of Australia the possible evaporation is 
greater than the actual rainfall. Since the loss by evaporation depends largely on the 
exposed area, tanks and dams so designed that the surface shall be a minimum are 
advantayeous. Further, the more protected from the direct rays of the sun and from 
winds, by means of suitable tree planting, the less will be the loss by evaporation. These 
matters are naturally of more than ordinary concern in the drier districts of Australia. 


8. Rainfall.—{i) General. As even a casual reference to climatological maps indi- 
cating the distribution of rainfall and prevailing direction of wind would clearly show, the 
rainfall of any region is determined mainly by the direction and route of the prevailing 
winds, by the varying temperatures of the earth’s surface over which they blow, and 
by the physiographical features generally. 

Australia lies within the zones of the south-east trades and prevailing westerly winds. 
The southern limit of the south-east trade strikes the eastern shores at about 30° south 
latitude, and, with very few exceptions, the heaviest rains of the Australian continent are 
precipitated along the Pacific slopes to the north of that latitude, the varying quantities 
being more or less regulated by the differences in elevation of the shores and of the chain 
of mountaias upon which the rain-laden winds blow from the New South Wales northern 
border to Thursday Island. The converse effect is exemplified on the north-west coast 





*In Australia, artificial storage ponds or reservoirs are called ‘‘ tanks.”” 
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of Western Australia, where the prevailing winds, blowing from the interior of the 
continent instead of from the ocean, result in the lightest coastal rain in Australia. 

The westerly winds, which skirt the southern shores, are responsible for the very 
reliable, although generally light to moderate, rains enjoyed by the south-western portion 
of Western Australia, by the south-eastern agricultural areas of South Australia, by a 
great part of Victoria, and by the whole of Tasmania. 

(ii) Factors determining Distribution and Intensity of Rainfall. (iii) Time of Rainfall. 
In Official! Year Book No. 6 (see pp. 72 to 74) some notes were given of the various 
factors governing the distribution, intensity, and period of Australian rainfall. 

(iv) Wettest and Driest Regions. The wettest known part of Australia is on the 
north-east coast of Queensland, between Port Douglas and Cardwell, where three stations 
situated on, or adjacent to, the Johnstone and Russell Rivers have an average annual 
rainfall of between 144 and 165 inches. The maximum and minimum falls there are :— 
Goondi, 241.53 in 1894 and 67.88 inches in 1915, or a range of 173.65 inches; Innisfail, 
211.24 in 1894 and 69.87 inches in 1902, or a range of 141.37 inches; Harvey Creek, 
254.77 in 1921 and 80.47 inches in 1902, or a range of 174.30 inches. 

On four occasions more than 200 inches have been recorded at Goondi, the last of 
these being in 1910, when 204,82 inches were registered. The record at this station 
covers a period of 43 years. 

Harvey Creek, in the shorter period of 26 years, has three times exceeded 200 inches, 
the total for 1921 being 254.77 inches, and at the South Johnstone Sugar Experiment 
Station, where a gauge has recently been established, 202.52 inches were recorded in 1921. 

In Tasmania the wettest part is in the West Coast region, the mean annua! rainfall 
at Lake Margaret being 145.94 inches, with a maximum of 175.12 inches in 1924. 

The driest known part of the continent is in the Lake Eyre district in South 
Australia (the only part of the continent below sea level), where the annual average is 
only 5 inches, and where the fall rarely exceeds 10 inches for the twelve months. 

The inland districts of Western Australia were at one time regarded as the driest 
part of Australia, but authentic observations in recent years over settled districte in 

the east of that State show that the annual average is from 10 to 12 inches, 

(v) Quantities and Distribution of Rainfall. The departure from the norma) rainfall 
increases progressively from the southern to the northern shores of the continent, and 
similarly also at all parts of the continent subject to capricious monsoonal rains, as the 
comparisons hereunder will show. The general distribution is best seen from the rainfall 
map herein, which shows the areas subject to average annual rainfalls lying between 
certain limits. The areas enjoying varying quantities of rainfall determined from the 
latest available information are shown in the following table :— 

AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL DISTRIBUTION. 





i) 
Average Annual N.S.W. Queens- | South | Northern) Western 7 Total. 
Rainfall. (a) | | Victoria.) “land, jAustralia| Territory) Australia. bara (6) 


sqrt. mls. | sqr. mis, | sqr. mls. | sqr. mls.|sqr. mis.| sqr., mls. |}sqr.mls./ sqr. mls. 
Under 10 inches | 48,749] nil 80,496 (310,660 [140,500 | 486,952] nil 1,067,357 
10—15__,, 78,454 | 19,270| 81,549 | 36,460 {132,780 | 255,092 nil 603,605 
15—20 _ ,, 55,762 | 13,492 |111,833 | 19,940} 63,026] 94,10) 304 358,458 
20—25_ ,, 45,140 | 14,170 {143,610} 8,620] 49,157] 44,340] 3.844 308,881 
25—30 =, 30,539 | 15,579 | 99,895| 3,258; 41,608; 31,990] 3,016 225,885 
30—40_—SC—=»», 33,557 | 14,450| 61,963] 1,036) 37,642] 59,520) 5,027 213,195 
Over 40 ” 18,171 | 10,923 | 91,154 96 | 58,907 3,925 | 11,247} - 194,428 


Total area .. |310,372| 87,884 |670,500 |380,070 (523,620 975,920 | 23,438 | 2,971,804 








(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. (b) Over an area of 2,777 square miles no records are available. 
Referring first to the capital cities, the records of which are given in the next 
table, it will be seen that Sydney, with a normal rainfall of 47.81 inches, occupies the 
chief place; Brisbane, Perth, Melbourne, Hobart and Adelaide following in that order, 
Adelaide with 21.09 inches being the driest. The extreme range from the wettest to the 
driest year is greatest at Brisbane (72.09 inches) and least at Adelaide (19.48 inches). 
In order to show how the rainfall is distributed throughout the year in various parts 
of the continent, the figures for representative towns have been selected. (See map.) 
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The figures for Darwin, typical of the Northern Territory, show that nearly the whole 
of the rainfall occurs there in the summer months, while little or none falls in the 
middle of the year. The figures for Perth, as representing the south-western part of 
the continent, are the reverse, for while the summer months are dry, the winter ones are 
very wet. In Melbourne and Hobart the rain is fairly well distributed throughout the 
twelve months, with a maximum in October for the former, and in November for the 
latter. The records at Alice Springs and Daly Waters indicate that in the central parts 
of Australia the wettest months are in the summer and autumn. In Queensland, as in 
the Northern Territory, the heaviest rains fall in the summer months, but good averages 
are also maintained during the other seasons. 

On the coast of New South Wales, the first six months of the year are the wettest, 
with a maximum in the autumn; the averages during the last six months are fair, and 
moderately uniform. Generally it may be said that approximately one-third of the area 
of the continent, principally in the eastern and northern parts, enjoys an annual average 
rainfall of from 20 to 50 or more inches, the remaining two-thirds averaging from 5 to 
20 inches. 

(vi) Curves of Rainfall and Evaporation. The relative amounts of rainfall and 
evaporation at different times through the year are clearly indicated in the graphs 
herein. Inspection thereof will show how large is the evaporation when water is fully 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun and to wind. 

(vii) Tables of Rainfall. The table of rainfall for a long period of years for each of 
the various Australian capitals affords information as to the variability of the fall in 
successive years, and the list of the more remarkable falls furnishes information as to 


what may be expected on particular occasions. The capitals are dealt with in the 


order in which they occur in the adopted meteorological divisions. 
RAINFALL—AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL CITIES, 1901 TO 1930. 

























































































i } ' 
, Perra. | ADELAIDE, BRISBANE, | SYDNEY. MELBOURNE, | HOBART. 
yg ee aie aa < em ee 1 a eg 
Year. a). if). 2. eS ee e|. 1et. 
2/4l#./ 4/4/18. 28/8. Aig. : gj8l#. g/814, 
Bisi $a!|3|zs $4 8-3! 84 3189 3 33) 83) 2 js] 84 
a leteel 2 fates. 2 pe, os Site Ps het a laeke 
a/4| Ss! <4/2/) 98) <« |2/1eq 2198 <|2| Sa | < |% 2g 
in. in, | in, { in, | in, | in, in. in, | in, in, | in, in. 
1901 |36.75/122| .. /18.01(124 .. {38.48!110! 4010! 149 .. {27.451113} 2. [25.11/149/ ., 
2 27.06] 93; 2: |16.02/123 3: /16.17: 87 °. |43.07'180, :. |23:08|102) :: /21:85]150] : 
3 |35.69/140/ 3. {26.47/184; 2. |49.271136; °: |38.62/173| 2: |28.43/130; :: |25.86/130] : 
4 |34.35,125| <) /20.81/117, +. 133.238'124| <: |45.93/158} °. j20.:72/128| ‘1 |22.41/139] ° 
5 {34611116 .. |22.28/131! °: 136.76 108° .. |35.03'145! .: {!25.64l1201 °: |s2:o9!168} ° 
6 132.37/121| +: |/26.61/127| °. /42:85:125' °: |31:891160! °: jez 291114) |: |23.31/155 
7 |40.12'132| <. |17:78/125] <2 |31-46'119' <1 |32:32!132| 1: /2226!102| °: |25-02|166| |! 
8 130.52/106; 34.05 |24.56/125| 21.15 |44.01/125' 36.55 |45.65|167| 43.41 |17.72|130| 25.36 |16.50|148| 23.29 
9 |39.11/107| .. |27.69/138!..  |34:06)111;  .. |32.45/177| .. ‘25.86,171| .. |27.29!1701 .. 
1910 /37.02:135| <. |24\e2|116! <: |49.00/133; °: |4aee1j160! ‘: J24:61|167) ©: |25:22l2051 °: 
13 123.38,108} .. |15.99/127; 2. [35.21'128: +. |50.24:155, +. '36.61/168, |. |26.78/193) - 
12 /27.85|123/ .. }19.57/126| .. fatgol1id, 6. |47-51[172/ <2 |zo.a7ii57! °) |esa4isi] 
13 /38.28:141| :: |1816!102' :: |ao.silai6! :: {57:70}141) <: lenaz7iis7) 2 /19:36]165! : 
14 |20:21/128, °: |11:39] 91: :: |33.90'141; {: |56.42:140) :. )18:57j120) :: |16.42\154 
15 /43.61'164| 2: |19.38/117' .: (25.66! 93, °. 341831117; '90.95|167| :. |20.011196 
16 |35.16'128 1. |28.16|142' .. j52.80'186' .. |4a.o1l161! <. 138:04'170| |‘: |43.89/203| 7! 
17 |45.64'146! <1 |28:90,153' -: '4002'797' °. 'seiaolasa! <. '30.87'171! 31 |s0.ez!a1al 2! 
18 |39.58/138] 34.98 |17.41|107/ 21.18 |24.95{121; 37.87 | 42:99]149] 46.64 }27.13|160] 26,39 |26.04]179] 25.82 
19 |30:66,120, .. |17.21/108} .. [19.36] 96, .. |58.71|152) .. |2a'g9l4i| > }22.48/153, 
20 /40.35|124| :: |26.70]119, °: |39.721122) °. |43.421159] °. j2a27|162/ :: {1s.00lie2| °: 
21 |41.09/135, :. |/22.64/100| °: |54:31 167; i) j43.34/140; <: leoc76l1s4! 22 |1s0a/iso} 2: 
22 |31:86'135/ :. |23.20/117/ °: |35.82/109! :: |39.35)136/ :: |25.02/161/ °: |28.27|189} °: 
23 |44.47\134| <>. |29.79/130/ :: |23.27, 93] :: |37.01/123! °. |e2-e4j158} °: |32.93|198] -: 
24 |33.79'119| +. |23.44/143) :. |41.08/114| 2. |37.01/136; °: |36.48/171| °: |2gs.76j197| °: 
25 {31.41/126, ©. |21.01/118! °: /53:10:139, 2. |50.95145' <. ‘17:57/144| 31 Jeeiaoji7i) 2: 
26 |49.22)167/ -. |22:20/116) <. |30.82)111; +. |37.07,127, -. izo:81[149) °: |25:79|187) °: 
27 |36.59|133/ :. |16.92/101| :: |62.08/130; :: |48.56/138| °: |17/98/185| °: |20.02/183] °: 
28 |44:88/140) 38.43 |19.43| 107) 22.34 |52.64/145) 41.22 | 40.07|130) 43.49 124.09|151| 24.75 |30.23|205| 24.60 
29 |36.771172| .. |17-51|119| .. {39.78)118! .. |57.90)129) .. j2gsilies| .. j2easlios] 
80 }39.80/129' .. |18.65/116| .. (41.22\/144' |: |44.a7/iai| |. |25.41;145| 2: |19.38/152 
Aver.!34.7o\121| .. |21.o9j123/ .. ‘a5.a2{igsl .. eae .. |26.04/198] .. |2s.esjisi| .. 
int ! 
No.of ! | 
Yrs. | 55 | 55 og |o2' .. | gr mi .. | 91 lol. 87 | 75| .. | 88 | ssl .. 











Notg.—The above average rainfall figures for Brisbane, Sydney, Malboaas and Hobart differ slightly 


from the mean annual falls given in the Climatological Tables, which are for a less number of years. 
totals from 1860 to 1900 inclusive will be found in Official Year Book No. 15, page 53. 


Annual 
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9. Remarkable Falls of Rain.—The following are the most remarkable falls of rain in 
the various States and in the Northern Territory which have occurred within a period 
In New South Wales and Queensland falls of less than 20 inches 
in the twenty-four hours have not been included. For other very heavy falls at various 
localities reference may be made to Official Year Book No. 14, pp. 60 to 63 and No. 22, 


of twenty-four hours. 


pp. 46 to 48 :— 


HEAVY RAINFALLS—NEW SOUTH WALES, UP TO 1930, INCLUSIVE. 






































i 
ag ont id Date. Amat. || Name of Town or | Date. Amat, 
ins. | | ins. 
Broger’s Creek 14 Feb., 1898 | 20.05 | Towamba | 5 Mar., 1893 | 20.00 
55 P 13 Jan., 1911 20.83 | South Head (near : 
Cordeaux River 14 Feb., 1898 | 22.58 Sydney) . 12 29 Apr., 1841 | 20.12 
Morpeth . | 9 Mar., 1893 | 21.52 | 3 » -. | 16 Oct., 1844 | 20.41 
i I 
HEAVY RAINFALLS—QUEENSLAND, UP TO 1930, INCLUSIVE. 
a ik ahead Date. Amnt. | Hane ot Teer Date. Amnt. 
iy 
H ins. | ins. 
Babinda (Cairns) .. | 1 Feb., 1913 | 20.51 || Kuranda (Cairns).. | 2 Apr., 1911 | 28.80 
” ” o. | 24 Jan., 1916 | 22.30 Mackay oe 21 Jan., 1918a 24,70 
Buderim Mountain |11 ,, 1898 | 26.20 || Macnade Mill 6 ,, 1901 | 23.33 
Cairns : 2 Apr., 1911 | 20.16 4 4 Mar., 1915 | 22.00 
Carbrook 23 Jan., 1918 | 22.66 | Mooloolah 13 ,, 1892! 21.53 
Conway .. 29 Mar., 1930 | 21.82 || Mount Molloy 31 ,, 1911) 20.00 
ee ke 30 ,, 1930 | 21.82 a 1Apr., ,, | 20.00 
Crohamhurst ” Deir » | 20.00 
(Blackall Benge) 2 Feb., 1893 | 35.71 || Nambour 9 Jan., 1898 | 21.00 
Dungeness 16 Mar., 1893 | 22.17 || Plane Creek 
Goondi .. 30 Jan., 1913 | 24.10 (Mackay) 26 Feb., 1913 | 27.73 
Harvey Creek 3 ,, 1911 | 27.75 | Port Douala 1 Apr., 1911 |3 1.63 
» os -. |31 ,, 1913 | 24.72 || Sarina 23 Jan., 1918 | 22.60 
Innisfail (formerly Tully 12 Feb., 1927 | 23.86 
Geraldton) 29 Dec., 1903 | 21.22 Woodlands (Yepp’ a) 31 Jan., 1893 | 23.07 
” ” 7 Apr., 1912 | 20.50 || Yandina 1 Feb., 1893 | 20.08 
31 Jan., 1913 | 20.91 || Yarrabah 2 Apr., 1911 } 30.65 
Kamerunga (Cairns) 2 Apr., 1911 | 21.00 is 24 Jan., 1916 | 27.20 
Koumala . 23 Jan., 1918 | 22.31 Yeppoon 31 ,, 1893 | 20.05 
124 4, 20.65 ” 8 Oct., 1914 | 21.70 
Kuranda (Cairns) . -. | 1 Apr., 1911 | 24.30 
a@ 37} hours, 


HEAVY RAINFALLS—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1930, INCLUSIVE. 





{ 


A 


Name of Town or 














A or Date. | Amnt. Locality. Date. Amnt, 
ins. ins. 
Balla Balla 21 Mar., 1899 | 14.40 || Frazier Downs 3 Mar., 1916) 11.25 
Boodarie 21 Jan.,.1896 | 14.53 | Gnaraloo 20 ,, 19231] 11.00 
Broome .. 6 ,, 1917] 14.00 |) Kerdiadary 7 Feb., 1901 | 12.00 
Cossack .. 3 Apr., 1898 | 12.82 || Minilya 15 Jan., 1923 | 11.50 
Ps ae 16 ,, 1900} 13.23 | Mundabullengans 12 Feb., 1929 ! 12.05 
Croydon .. 3 Mar., 1903 | 12.00 Obagama 28 Feb., 1910 | 12.00 
Derby 29 Dec., 1898 | 13.09 | és 24 Dec., 1920! 13.02 
i ] 7 Jan., 1917| 16.47 |! ;, 15 Feb., 1930 | 10.66 
Exmouth Gulf 2 Feb., 1918 | 12. 50 |, Pilbara . 2 Apr., 1898 | 14.04 
Fortescue | 3 May, 1890 23. 36" 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA—continued. 




































































We a 
a Pa al OF Date. Amnt. | ese fier of Date. Amnt. 
ins. ; ins, 
Point Torment 17 Dec., 1906 | 11.86 | Thangoc 28 Dec., 1898 | 11.15 
Port George IV. 17 Jan., 1915 | 11.24 | Whim Creek 3 Apr., 1898 | 29.41 
Roebourne 3 Apr., 1898 | 11.44 || _,, 21 Mar., 1899 | 18.17 
Roebuck Plains 5 Jan., 1917 | 14.01 | Winderrie 17 Jan., 1923 | 14.23 
sa ss 6 ,, x» | 22.36 '| Woodstock 21 ,, 1912] 13.00 
Springvale 14 Mar., 1922 | 12.25 || Wyndham 27 ,, 1890] 11.60 
Tambray.. 6 ,, 1900/ 11.00 3 4 Mar., 1919 | 12.50 
Thangoc .. 17-19 Feb., 96] 24.18 |} Yeeda 7 Jan, 1917 | 11.75 
HEAVY RAINFALLS—NORTHERN TERRITORY, UP TO 1930, INCLUSIVE. 
areal Date. Amnt. | Sead Date. Amnt. 
Bathurst Island ia Cosmopolitan Gold a 
Mission .. | 7 Apr., 1925 | 11.85 Mine .. | 24 Dec., 1915 | 10.60 
Bonrook .. 24 Dec., 1915 | 10.60 |] Darwin .. ea Tt ayy » | 11.67 
Borroloola 14 Mar., 1899 | 14.00 |} Groote Eylandt .. |30-31 Mar., ’23'12.00a 
Brock’s Creek 4 Jan., 1914 | 10.68 || Koolpinyah 6 Mar., 1930} 10.35 
$3 3 24 Dec., 1915 | 14.33 || Lake Nash 21 Mar., 1901 | 10.25 
Burrundie 4 Jan., 1914 | 11.61 |} Pine Creek 8 Jan., 1897 | 10.35 
(a) Approximate only, as gauge was washed away. 
HEAVY RAINFALLS—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1930, INCLUSIVE. 
| 
ma Ponte et Date. Amount. 
| ins. 
sats 28 Feb., 1921 ae 3.97 
Wilmingtoa { 1Mar.,1921.. | 7.12 
HEAVY RAINFALLS—VICTORIA, UP TO 1930, INCLUSIVE. 
a dh or Date. Amnt, la poner or Date. Amnt, 
ins. ins. 
Balook 27 Sept., 1916 | 7-23]| Murrungowar 7 Sept., 1908} 8-81 
Blackwarry 12 May, 1925 | 7-65]; Omeo Valley 22 Mar., 1926{ 7-90 
Bruthen .. 28 Jan., 1920 | 7-00/| Reedy Flat 28 Jan., 1920] 7:08 
Buchan .. 17 July, 1925 | 8-45]! Sarsfield .. | 13 July, 1925] 7-05 
Cann River .. | 27 Feb., 1919 | 9-56)| Tambo Crossing .. | 13 July, 1923] 8-89 
Hotham Heights .. | 8 Jan., 1926 | 8-40 os os 29 Jan., 1920; 7-80 
Mallacoota 14 Mar., 1911 | 7-95]; Tonghi Creek 27 Feb., 1919] 9-90 
Mt. Buffalo 6 June, 1917 } 8-53 || Wroxham 27 Aug., 1919} 7:65 
: 5 Apr., 1929 } 7-47 
HEAVY RAINFALLS—TASMANIA, UP TO 1930, INCLUSIVE. 
N ps fatty or Date. Amnt. N rag ptt oF . Date. Amnt. 
j a. 
ins, : ins, 
Cullenswood 5 June, 1923 | 10.50 |} Mathinna .. | 5 Apr., 1929 | 13.25 
5 5 Apr., 1929] 11.12 |) Riana -. | 5&6 ,, 1929] 11.08 
Gould’s Country 8-10 Mar., 11 | 15.33 || Riversdale -. | 27 ,, 1928] 5.90 
. * 65 Apr., 1929] 12.13 || The Springs -. | 30-31 Jan., 16] 10.75 
Lottah . 8-10 Mar., 711] 18.10 |} Triabunna . | 5 June, 1923 | 10.20 
Mathinna 8-10 ,, » | 15.79 
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10. Snowfall.—Light snow has been known to fall occasionally so far north as 
latitude 31° S., and from the western to the eastern shores of the continent. During 
exceptional seasons, it has fallen simultaneously over two-thirds of the State of New South 
Wales, and has extended at times along the whole of the Great Dividing Range, from 
its southern extremity in Victoria so far north as Toowoomba in Queensland. During 
the winter, for several months, snow covers the ground to a great extent on the Australian 
Alps, where also the temperature falls below zero Fahrenheit during the night. In the 
ravines around Kosciusko and similar localities the snow never entirely disappears. 

The antarctic ‘‘ V-shaped disturbances are always associated with the most 
pronounced and extensive snowfalls. The barometric gradients are very steep where 
the “ trough line” extends northward, and the apexes are unusually sharp-pointed, and 
protrude into very low latitudes, sometimes even to the tropics. 


11. Hail.—Hail falls most frequently along the southern shores of the continent in 
the winter, and over south-eastern Australia during the summer months. The size of 
the hailstones generally increases with distance from the coast, a fact which lends strong 
support to the theory that hail is brought about by ascending currents. A summer 
rarely passes without some station experiencing a fall of stones exceeding in size an 
ordizary hen-egg, and many riddled sheets of light-gauge galvanized iron bear evidence 
of the weight and penetrating power of the stones. : 

The hailstorms occur most frequently when the barometric readings indicate a flat 
and unstable condition of pressure. They are almost invariably associated with tornadoes 
or tornadic tendencies, and on the east coast the clouds from which the stones fall are 
generally of a remarkable sepia-coloured tint. 


12. Barometric Pressures.—The mean annual barometric pressure (corrected to sea- 
level and standard gravity) in Australia varies from 29.80 inches on the north coast to 
29.92 inches over the central and 30.03 inches in the southern parts of the continent. 
In January, the mean pressure ranges from 29.70 inches in the northern and central areas 
to 29.95 inches in the southern. The July mean pressure ranges from 29.90 inches at 
Darwin to 30,12 inches at Alice Springs. Barometer readings corrected to mean sear 
level and standard gravity have, under anticyclonic conditions in the interior of the 
continent, ranged as high az 30,77 inches (at Kalgoorlie on the 28th July, 1901) and 
have fallen as low as 27.55 inches. This lowest record was registered at Mackay during 
8 tropical hurricane on the 21st January, 1918. An almost equally abnormal reading of 
27,88 inches was recorded at Innisfail during a similar storm on the 10th March, 1918. 
The mean annual fluctuations of barometric pressure for the capitals of Australia are 
shown on the graph herein. 

13. Wind.—Notes on the distinctive wind currents in Australia were given in 
preceding Year Books (seo No. 6, page 83), but, owing to limitations of space, have not 
been included herein. ; 

14. Cyclones and Storms.—The “elements” in Australia are ordinarily peaceful, 
and while destructive cyclones have visited various parts, more especislly coastal areas, 
such visitations are rare, and may be properly described as erratic. 

During the winter months, the southern shores of the continent are subject to 
cyclonic storms, evolved from the V-shaped depressions of the southern low-pressure 
belt. They are felt most severely over the south-western parts of Western Australia, 
to the south-east of South Australia, in Bass Strait, including the coast line of Victoria, 
and on the west coast of Tasmania. Apparently the more violent wind pressures from 
these cyclones are experienced iu their northern half, or in that part of them which has 
@ north-westerly to a south-westerly circulation. 

The north-east coast of Queensland is occasionally visited by hurricanes from the 
north-east tropics. During the first four months of the year, these hurricanes appear to 
have their origin in the neighbourhood of the South Pacific Islands, their path being a 
parabolic curve first to the S.W. and finally towards the S.E. Only a small percentage, 
however, reach Australia, the majority recurving in their path to the east of New 
Caledonia. 

Very severe cyclones, locally known as “ willy willies,” are peculiar to the north- 
west coast of Western Australia from the months of November to April inclusive. They 
apparently originate in the ocean in the vicinity of Cambridge Gulf, and travel in a south- 
westerly direction with continually increasing force, displaying their greatest energy 
near Cossack and Onslow, between latitudes 20° and 22° South. The winds in these 
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storms, like those from the north-east tropics, are very violent and destructive, and 
cause great havoc amongst the pearl-fishers. The greatest velocities are usually to be 
found in the south-eastern quadrant of the cyclones, with north-east to east winds. 
After leaving the north-west coast, these storms either travel southwards, following the 
coastline, or cross the continent to the Great Australian Bight. When they take the 
latter course, their track is marked by torrential rains, as much as 29.41 inches, for 
example, being recorded in 24 hours at Whim Creek from one such occurrence. Falls of 
10 inches and over have frequently been recorded in the northern interior of Western 
Australia from similar storms. 

Some further notes on severe cyclones and on “ southerly bursters,” a characteristic 
feature of the eastern part of Australia, will be found in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 6, pp. 84, 85, 86). 

A special article dealing with ‘‘ Australian Hurricanes and Related Storms ” 
appeared in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 80-84. 

15. Influences affecting Australian Climate.—(i) General. Australian history does 
not cover a sufficient period, nor is the country sufficiently occupied, to ascertain whether 
or not the advance of settlement has materially affected the climate as a whole. Local 
changes have, however, taken place, a fact which suggests that settlement and the 
treatment of the land have a distinct effect on local conditions. For example, the 
mean temperature of Sydney shows a rise of two-tenths of a degree during the last 
twenty years, a change probably brought about by the great increase of residential and 
manufacturing buildings within the city and in the surrounding suburbs. Again, low- 
lying lands on the north coast of New South Wales, which originally were seldom subject 
to frosts, have, with the denudation of the surrounding hills from forests, experienced 
annual visitations, the probable explanation being that through the absence of trees 
the cold air of the high lands now flows unchecked and untempered down the sides of 
the hills to the valleys and lower lands. 

(ii) Influence of Forests on Climate, As already indicated, forests doubtless exercise 
& great influence on local climate, and hence, to the extent that forestal undertakings 
will allow, the weather can be controlled by human agency. The direct action of forests 
is an equalizing one; thus, especially in equatorial regions, and during the warmest 
portion of the year, they considerably reduce the mean temperature of the air. They 
also reduce the diurna] extremes of shade temperatures by altering the extent of 
radiating surface by evaporation, and by checking the movement of air, and while 
decreasing evaporation from the ground, they increase the relative humidity. Vegetation 
greatly diminishes the rate of flow-off of rain and the washing away of surface soil, and 
when a region is protected by trees, a steadier water supply is ensured, and the rainfall 
is better conserved. In regions of snowfall, the supply of water to rivers is similarly 
regulated, and without this and the sheltering influence of ravines and “ gullies,” 
watercourses supplied mainly by melting snow would be subject to alternate periods of 
flooding and dryness. This is borne out in the case of the inland rivers, the River 
Murray, for example, which has never been known to become dry, deriving its 
steadiness of flow mainly through the causes indicated. 

(iii) Direct Influence of Forests on Rainfall. Whether forests have a direct influence 
on rainfall is a debatable question, some authorities alleging that precipitation is 
undoubtedly induced by forests, while others take the opposite view. 

Sufficient evidence exists, however, to prove that, even if the rainfall has not 
increased, the beneficial climatic effect of forest lands more than warrants their protection 
and extension. Rapid rate of evaporation, induced by both hot and cold winds, injures 
crops and makes life uncomfortable on the plains, and, while it may be doubted that 
the forest aids in increasing precipitation, it must be admitted that it does check winds 
and the rapid evaporation due to them. Trees as wind-breaks have been successfully 
planted in central parts of the United States, and there is no reason why similar 
experiments should not be successful in many parts of the treeless interior of Australia. 
The belts should be planted at right angles to the direction of the prevailing parching 
winds, and if not more than half a mile apart will afford shelter to the enclosed areas. 

In previous issues some notes on observations made in other countries were added 
(see Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 86 and 95). 

16. Rainfall and Temperatures, Various Cities —The following table shows rainfall 
and temperature for various important cities throughout the world, for the Federal 
capital, and for the capitals of the Australian States. 
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RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE—VARIOUS CITIES. 
Annual Rainfall. Temperature. 
Height o as B an I : -{fo co 

Place. above 2 2 ee eeu] @ cpl 2 co | me] Sy 

me] f | 2 | pd dela dl ge] eg ie 

> — melas = & rOoOSs| FSS 

< mR | 8 | S&) SE] Ree) 88a | aes) «5a 

Ft. Ins. Ins. Ins. | Fahr.!Fahr.! Fabr. | Fahr. | Fahr.| Fahr 

Amsterdam a 6 27.29 40.59 | 17.60 } 63.2 | 36.8 90.0 4.1 64.4 | 35.4 
Auckland oI -125 43.88 74,15 | 26.32 | 66.2 | 52.5 91.0. 31.9 67.1 | 51.8 
Athens .. . 351 15.48 33.33 4.56 | 79.2 | 49.1 | 109.4 19.6 81.0 | 47.4 
Bergen .. a 72 77.09 | 111.58 | 44.49 | 56.8 | 34.2 88.5 4.8 57.9 | 33.6 
Berlin .. ae 161 22.72 30.04 | 14.25 | 64.8 | 33.0 98.6 _—13.0 66.0 | 31.8 
Berne .. «. | 1,877 36.30 58.23 | 24.69 | 62.2 | 30.1 91.4 j— 3.6 64.4 | 28.0 
Bombay o- 37 71.15 | 114.89 | 33.41 | 88.5 | 75.1 1 100.0 55.9 84.8 | 74.2 
Breslau On 482 22.52 82.56 | 16.50 | 64.1 | 33.5 | 100.0 !—23.4 65.5 | 20.3 

russels ase $28 28.35 41.18 | 17.73 | 62.6 | 36.0 95.5 |= 4.4 63.7 | 34.5. 
Budapest ke 500 25.20 35.28 | 16.79 | 68.6 | 30.2 98.6 ,— 5.1 70.4 | 28.2 
Buenos Aytes . 82 38.78 79.72 | 20.04 | 72.7 | 50.9! 103.1 | 22.3 73.8 | 50.0 
Calcutta . 21 61,82 08.48 | 38.43 | 85.6 | 68.0; 108.2 |; 44.2 86.0 | 66.4 
Capetown oe 40 25.50 36.72 | 17.71 | 68.1 | 54.7 | 102.0 34.0 68.8 | 53.9 
Caracas 3,420 30.03 47.36 | 23.70 ) 68.3 } 65.3 87.8 | 43.2 69.2 | 63.7 
Chicago 823 33.28 45.86 | 24.52 | 70.0 | 26.1 | 103.0 |{—23.0 72.4 | 23.7 
Christchurch 7 25 25.16 35.30 | 13.54 | 61.3 | 43.3 95.7 21.3 61.6 | 42.4 
Christiana (Oslo) .. 75 23.23 32.21 | 16.26 | 61.0 | 24.5 95.0 |—21.1 62.6 | 23.9 
Colombo oe 40 83.83 | 189.70 | 51.60 | 81.5 | 79.9 95.8 65.0 82.6 | 79.1 
Constantinople . 245 28.75 42.74 | 14.78 | 74.0 | 48.5 | 103.6 13.0 75.7 | 42.0 
Copenhagen 10 20.79 25.83 | 15.47 | 60.4 | 33.3 85.5 |— 3.3 61.9 | 32.4 
Dresden we 115 26.80 34.49 | 17.72 | 62.9 | $2.4 93.4 j—15.3 64.4 | 31.5 
Dublin . 47 27.66 35.56 | 16.60 | 59.4 | 42.0 87.2 13.3 60.5 | 41.6 
Dunedin 800 36.96 54.51 | 22.15 | 56.3 | 42.6 94.0 23.0 57.0 | 41.7 
Durban oe 260 40.79 71.27 | 27.24 | 75.6 | 64.4 | 110.6 41.1 76.7 | 63.8 
Edinburgh oe 441 25.21 $2.05 | 16.44 | 55.8 | 38.8 87.7 5 5.0 57.2 | 88.3 
Geneva... 1,828 | 33.48] 46.89 | 21.14 | 64.4 | 33.7 ae an 66.2 | 32.2 
Genoa .. oe 157 51.29 | 108.22 | 28.21 | 73.8 | 46.8 94.5 16.7 75.4 | 45.5 
Glasgow oe 184 | 38.49 56.18 | 29.05 | 52.7 , 41.0 84.9 6.6 58.0 | 38.4 
Greenwich ii | 149 | 23150 | 35:54 | 16-38 | 62:0 | 39:51 1000 | 6.9 | 63.5 | 38.5 
Hong Kong 109 84.28 | 119.72 ; 45.84 | 86.2 | 64.8 97.0 32.0 86.7 ) 62.9 
Johannesburg ..j| 5,750 | 31.63 | 50.00 | 21.66 | 65.4 | 54.4] 94.0 23.3 | 68.2] 48.9 
Leipzig . _ 384 24.69 $1.37 | 17.10 | 63.1 {| 31.5 97.3 |—14.8 64.8 | 30.6 
Leningrad as 16 21.30 29.52 | 13.75 | 61.1 | 17.4! 97.0 |—38.2 63.7) 15.2 
Lisbon .. a 312 29.18 52.79 | 17.32 | 69.6 | 51.3 94.1 32.5 70.2 | 49.8 
London (Kew) .. 18 23.80 38.20 | 16.64 {| 61.2 | 39.8 94.0 9.4 62.7 | 88.9 
Madras . . 22 49.85 88.41 | 18.45 | 89.0 | 76.8 | 113.0 57.5 89.9 | 76.1 
Madrid Z 2,149 16.23 27.48 9.13 | 73.0 | 41.2 | 107.1 10.5 75.7) 39.7 
Marseilles 246 22.24 43.03 | 12.28 | 70.5 | 45.3 | 100.4 11.7 72.3 | 44.6 
Moscow 526 18.94 29.28 i 12.07 | 63.4 | 14.7 99.5 |—44.5 66.1 | 11.9 
Naples . an 489 34.00 56.58 | 21.75 | 73.6 | 48.0 99.1 23.9 75.4 | 46.8 
New York " 814 44.63 58.68 | 33.17 | 71.4 | 81.8 | 102.0 |—13.0 73.5 | 30.2 
Ottawa .. . 236 33.40 63.79 | 25.63 ' 67.2 | 14.1; 98.0 \—33.0 69.7 | 12.0 
Paris. 164 22.64 29.57 | 16.46 | 63.5! 37.2 | 101.1 |—14.1 64.9 | 36.1 
Pekin .. 143 24.40 86.00 | 18.00 | 77.7 | 26.6 | 114.0 {i— 5.0 79.2 | 28.6 
_ Quebec ,. . 296 40.50 53.79 | 32.12 | 63.5 | 12.4 96.0 |— 34.0 66.3 | 10.1 
Rome .. oe 166 82.57 57.89 | 12.72 | 74.3 | 46.0 | 104.2 17.2 76.1 | 44.6 
San Francisco .. 155 22.27 38.82 9.00 | 58.8 | 50.5 | 101.0 29.0 69.3 | 49.5 
Shanghai : 21 45.00 62.52 | 27.92 | 78.0 | 41.1 | 102.9 10.2 80.4 | 37.8 
Singapore 8 91.99 | 158.68 | 32.71 | 81.2 | 78.6 94.2 63.4 81.5 | 78.8 
Stockholm oie 144 19.09 28.27 | 11.81 | 59.5 | 27.3 96.8 |—25.6 61.9 | 26.4 
Tokio .. of 65 61.45 86.37 | 45.72 | 74.8 | 39.2 97.9 17.2 77.7 | 37.5 
Trieste .. $ 85 42.94 63.14 | 26.57 | 73.9 | 41.3 99.5 14.0 76.3 | 89.8 
Vienna .. Fey 663 24.50 33.90 | 16.50 | 65.7 | 30.4 97.7 i— 8.0 67.1 | 28.0 
Vladivostouk 2 55 19.54 33.60 9.39 | 63.9 | 11.0 95.7 |~—21.8 69.4 6.1 
Washington 112 43.50 61.33 | 30.85 | 74.7 |} 34.5] 106.0 |—15.0 76.8 | 32.9 
Wellington (N.Z.) 10 48.65 67.68 | 27.83 | 61.8 | 48.6 88.0 28.6 62.5 | 47.7 
ch .. +. | 1,542 45.15 78.27 | 29.02 | 63.3 | 31.3 94.1 |— 0.8 65.1 | 29.5 
FepeRauL Capita. 
(a) (0) 
Canberra +. | 1,887 | 22.47 | 33.71 | 16.31 ] 68.0 ] 43.9] 102.6 14.0 | 69.0 } 42.6 
SraTE CaPITALs. 
(a) (b) | 

Perth ° oe 197 34.70 49,22 | 20.21 | 73.0 | 56.0; 108.4 34.2 73.9 | 65.2 
Adelaide 140 21.09 30.87 | 11.39 | 73.1 | 53.1 | 116.3 32.0 74.2 | 61.8 
Brisbane . 137 45.27 88.26 | 16.17 ; 76.7 | 59.8 , 108.9 36.1 77.2 | 68.5 
Sydney .. o. 138 47.48 82.76 | 21.49 | 71.0 | 54.2 | 108.5 35.9 71.6 | 52.8 
Melbourne oe 115 25.49 38.04 } 15.61 } 66.6 | 50.1 } 111.2 27.0 867.6 |} 48.8 
obart . . 177 23.88 43.39 | 13.43 ; 61.5 | 46.9 | 105.2 27.0 62.2 | 45.8 





(a) Mean of the three hottest months. 


(5) Mean of the three coldest months, 


17. Climatological Tables.—The means, averages, extremes, totals, etc., for a number 
of climatological elements have been determined from long series of observations at the 
Australian capitals up to and including the year 1930. These are given in the following 


tables :-— 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Lar. 31° 57’ S., Lona. 115° 50 E. Heraut azove M.S.L. 197 Fr. 
Barometer, Wind, Evaporation, Ligutnine, CLoups, AND CLEAR Days. 
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84 Ua Wind. a q 
8,88 8 ge /, 
ga2e 33 Mean sf jeui a1 8 
a 2) i's] . 7 
Month, EG eeeS| Greatest | Hourly Prevailing | £Sa/A8| SSR(6 
eo'<ta >| Numberof | pres.| Total Direction 23's 5! Seals e 
eBSpe5| Miles in suze, | Miles. : * 1888) 58) 850| 8 
As8385| OnePay. | ap) Qam. 3pm. |A3S za| a3 2/28 
py bends 46 33 33 33 33 32 | 33] 23 | 34 
danuary .. 29.908 797 27/98 | 0.67 | 11,148 SSE 10.43|1.5|" 28 143 
February .. 29.923 630 «6/08 | 0.61 9,687 SSE 8.56/14] 3.1 |11.8 
March os 29.926 $51 6/13 | 0.53 9,871 SSE 7.61/14] 4.0 |11.6 
April 80.072 955 25/00 | 0.39 8,218 SE 4.75/1.3| 4.4 | 8.0 
May Be 30.068 768 5/121 0.36 8,095 ENE 2.75/22] 5.5 | 5.4 
June bs 30.056 914 19/27] 0.36 | 7,941 N 1.77/21] 60 | 3.5 
July ea su.09? {1,015 20/26] 0.40 8,565 N 1.75/23] 5.7 | 5.0 
August .. 30.186 966 15/03] 0.41 8,727 w 2.36'1.5] 5.5 | 5.2 
September 3.062 864 11/05] 0.48 | 8,903 SW 3.36/1.4| 4.9 | 6.9 
October 30.028 809 6/16 | 0.52 9,809 ssw 5.26/0.9| 4.9 | 5.8 
November. . 29.991 777. -:18/97 | 0.58 | 10,016 S$ 7.62/13] 3.9 | 83 
December .. Me 29.925 776 = 6/22. | 0.64 | 10,858 Ss 9.81}1.7| 31 |123 
Totals Pe = = = = = 66.03| 19.0] — /97.1 
Year Averages 30.016 — 0.49 9,320 s — |—| 45 |— 
Extremes ee 1,015 20/7/26 | — — — —|-l|—-/— 
é TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- | Extreme Shade Extreme : 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). 2 Temperature (Fahr.). “Se 
g 3 |——_________—|_ a4 
Month, ! P & ag 
Mean Mean' Mean Highest. Lowest. | 29 Highest Lowest gq 
Max. Min." °?, as inSun. | on Grass. | Sida 
HOSE yr Over WME 6 ea 178g 34 34 34 32 32 33 
‘anuary .. .. | 84.4 | 63.0 | 73.7, 108.4 28/21 | 48.6 20/25 | 5851 177.3 22/141 40.4 1/21 | 322.3 
February .. .. | 84.6 63.2) 73.9) 107.4 4/23 | 47.7 1/02 | 59.7| 169.0 4/99 , 39.8 1/21 | 271.4 
March " .. .. | 812{ 61.0 | 71.1 | 106.4 14/22 | 45.8 8/03 | 60.6] 167.0 19/18 , 36.7 8/03 | 267.0 
April ps -. | 762| 57.2| 66.7] 99.7 9/10 | 39.3 20/14 | 60.4| 157.0 8/16 | 310 20/14 | 217.3 
May 30 .. | 68.8 | 52.6{60.7| 90.4 2/07 | 34.3 11/14 | 56.1] 142.2 8/24 | 25.3 11/14 | 175.1 
June “a «+ | 64.0 | 49.6] 56.8} 81.7 2/14 | 35.0 30/20 | 46.7| 135.5 9/14 | 26.5 30/20 | 141.7 
July a +. | 62.7] 47.7} 55.2; 76.4 21/21 | 34.2 7/16 | 42.2, 188.2 13/15 | 25.1 30/20 | 164.3 
Auguat .. -. | 63.7 | 48.2| 56.0; 81.0 12/14 | 35.3 31/08 | 45.7] 145.1 29/21 | 27.9 10/11 | 184.7 
September .- | 66.3 | 50.2} 58.3; 90.9 30/18 | 38.9 17/13 | 52.0] 153.6 29/16 | 29.2 21/16 | 206.4 
October .. .. | 69.2} 52.5 | 60.8| 95.3 30/22 | 40.5 5/24 | 54.8] 154.0 29/14 | 80.5 4/17 | 237.1 
November. . .. | 75.7 | 56.7 | 66.2) 104.6 24/13 | 42.0 1/04 | 62.6] 167.0 30/25 | 35.5 (6) | 286.8 
December . . .. | 81.0 | 60.6| 70.8] 107.9 20/04 | 48.0 2/10 | 59.9| 168.7 25/15 | 39.0 12/20 | 324.6 
Year £ Averages 73.21 55.2 | 64.2 | = a — — — 2798.7 
ear “ Extremes — |— | — | 1084 34.2 74.2 | 177.8 25.1 (a) 
28/1/21 7/7/16 22/1/14 30/7/20 
(a) Total for year. (6) 6/1910 and 14/1912. 
Humipity, RAINFALL, AND Dew. 
promt ( Rel, Hum. (%.-) Rainfall (inches), Dew 
(inches). - 
Month oe) > | 2-9 3> > a 38 
ee edlad|3¢ Bal af ae £3 28 #2. ae 
$4 | 33/53/28) 32/803) 88 28 ace | 83 
Zo |Ze0/Ea| Sa | aa Sse ea Ad o8a | aa 
No. of yrs. over which ne ‘i 
Abseroation catende ial 34 | 34 { 34 | 55 | 55 55 54 54 33 
January .. 0.441 |52 | 6i |~41 | 0.34 3 |" 217 1879 [0.00 (a) | 1.74 28/79 25 
February .. 0.442 | 53 | 65 | 46 | 0.43 3] 2.98 1915 | 0.00 (a) | 1.63 26/15 3.5 
March - [0.435 | 57 | 66 | 46 | 0.77 5 | 4.50 1896 | 0.00 (a) | 2.06 26/23 6.0 
April a .. {0.402 | 62 | 73 | 51 | 1.64 7} 5.85 1926] 0.00 1920 | 2.62 30/04 9.4 
May ae .. 10.370 | 74 | 81 | 61 | 5.04] 1411213 18791018 15031280 20/79] 12.6 
June .. {0.342 | 78 | 83 | 68 | 7.04] 174 12.80 1993 | 2.16 1877] 3.90 10/20] 12.2 
July ». | 0.320] 7 84 | 69 | 6.70} 171] 12.28 1926 | 242 1876|3.00 4/91 | 13.0 
August .. .. |0.356| 73 | 79 | 62 | 5.71| 1811221 1928 | 0.46 1902]2.79 7/63 | 11.5 
September .. |0.348] 68 | 75 | 58 | 346] 15] 7.84 1923 | 0.34 1916] 1.73 23/09! 10.2 
October .. .. 10.355] 61 | 75 | 54 | 219] 12] 7.87 1890 | 0.49 1892 | 1.38 15/10 6.0 
November... .. | 0.391} 54 | 63 | 46 | 0.80 6{ 2.78 1916 | 0.00 1891 | 1.11 30/03 3.8 
December .. .. | 0.418 { 51 | 63 | 44 | 0.58 4} 3.05 1888 | 0.00 1886 1.72 1/88 2.7 
424 
Totals ..| — | —|— | — |s4.70| 121 — — = 93.4 
Year < Averages .. | 0.371 €2 ~ _ _— _ _ — = =_ 
Extremes ..' — | — | sa 144 (| — ! — [12.80 6723! Nit(o) /3.90 10/6/201 — 


(a) Various years. 








(0) Jan., Feb., March, April, Nov., Dec., various years. 
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ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS OF NORMAL MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE AND 
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EXPLANATION.—The upper and lower heavy lines in each graph represent the maximum and minimum 
temperatures respectively. The Fahrenheit temperature scales are shown on the outer edge of the sheet 
uader “ F” and the centigrade scales in the two inner columns under “©.” 


The broken line shows the normal absolute humidity in the form of 9 a.m. vapour pressures for which 
the figures in the outer ** F ” columns represent hundredths of an inch of barometric pressure. 


The upper and lower fine lines join the greatest and the least monthly means of relative humidity 
tespectively, the figures under the outer columns ‘‘ F ’’ indicating percentage values. 


The curves for temperature and vapour pressure joining the mean monthly values serve to show the 
annual fluctuation of these elements, but the relative humidity graphs joining the extreme values for each 
month do not indicate any normal annual variation. 


F5~ Comparison of the maximum and minimum temperature curves ffords a measure of the mean diurnal 
range of temperature, At Perth in the middle of January, for instance, there is normally a range of 21° 
from 63° F. to 84° F., butin June it is ouly 15° from 48° F. to 63° F. 


The relative humidity curves illustrate the extreme range of the mean monthly humidity over a 
number of years. 
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MEAN MONTHLY RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION. 
BRISBANE. in 
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EXPLANATION.—On the preceding graphs thick lines denote rainfall, and thin lines evaporation, and 
show the fluctuation of the mean rate of fall per month throughout the year. The results, plotted from the 
Climatological Tables herein are shown in inches (see thc outer columns), and the corresponding metric 
scale Scentlmenrent is shown in the two inner columns. The evaporation is not given for Darwin and 
Daly Waters. 


At Perth, Adelaide, Brisbane, Melbourne, Hobart, Alice Springs, and Coolgardic the results have 
be2n obtained from jacketed tanks sunk in the ground. At Sydney and Dubbo sunken tanks without 
water jackets are used, whilst at Laverton (W.A.) the records are taken from a small portable jacket 
evaporation dish cf 8 inches in diameter. 


The distance for any date from the zero line to the curve represents the average number of inches, 
reckoned as per month, of rainfall at that date. Thus, taking the curves for Adelaide in the middle 
of January, the rain falls on the average at the rate of about three-fourths of an inch per month, or, say, 
at the rate of about 9 inches per year. In the middle of June it falls at the rate of a little over 3 inches 
per month, or, say, at the rate of about 37 inches per year. At Dubbo, the evaporation is at the rate 
a sso 11% inches per month about the middle of January, and only about 14 inches at the middle 
of June. 


The mean annual rainfall and evaporation at the places indicated are given in the appended table. 


MEAN ANNUAL RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION, 














Place. Rainfan, | !vapera Place. Rainfall. | E\aPora- | 
} : 
: | 
In, In. ln. In. 
Perth ee 34.70 66.03 Darwin ee | 60.45 = | 
Adelaide oe 21.09 54.97 Daly Waters .. 26.47 - 
Brishane os 45.12 55.95 Alice Springs .. 10,79 95.41 { 
Sydney se 44.47 39.05 Dubbo se 21.97 66.37 * 
Melbourne Se 26.04 39.19 Laverton, W.A. 9.56 145.36 | 
Hobart Ae 23.88 | 31.81 Coolgardie .. 10.19 84.99 














MEAN BAROMETRIC PRESSURE.—CAPITAL CITIES, 
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EXPLANATION.—The lines representing the yearly fluctuations of barometric pressure at the State 
capital cities are means for fong periods, and are plotted from the Climatological Tables herein. The 
pressures are shown in inches on about 24 times the natural scale, and the corresponding pressures in 
centimetres are also shown in the two inner columns, in which each division represents one millimetre. 
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INTERPRETATION.—Taking the Brisbane graph for purposes of illustration, it will be seen that the 
mean pressure in the middle of January is about 29.87 inchas, and there are maximain tha middle of Mav 
and August of about. 30.99 inches. 
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Area affected and period of duration of the Longest Heat Waves when the Maximum 
Temperature for consecutive 24 hours reached or exceeded 100° Fah. 
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CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 23 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Lat. 34° 56’ S., Lona. 138° 35’ E. Hercat above M.S.L. 140 Fr. 
BapomeETeEr, Winp, Evaporation, LigHTNine, CLoupDs, AND CLEAR Days. 
[-] roe 
og 
278 u8| ae 2a}. lage 
§g02 33 | a 22 1B | ge0 3 
< a3 4 ean ak Soa a4 
Month. Es GEak; Greatest | pourly | Prevailing «=| S82) AS/ 8210 
8,50 «| Number of | “p,, Total Direction 28l sR) “3 din. 
“Nog G8! Miles in es- | Miles. | eee g52| CS 928) on 
ge Eee a One Day. | Sure. . $C] cml SO alse 
ALRSEx | * |) db.) loam, Spm.|/458) 425) asalZa 
No. of yrs. over which | ! | : 
iaattadion extents 74 ee 53 61 | 69] 63 | 49 
January .. = 29.917 ' 758 19/99| 0.34 | 7,888 ' SW SW | 9.01/23! 3.5 | 8.7 
February .. ‘is 29.951 , 691 22/96 | 0.29 | 6,661 | NE SW | 7.36/21] 3.5 | 7.6 
March © .. st 30.039 | 628 9/12] 0.24 | 66186 ' § SW | 5.88] 2.2] 3.9 | 7.2 
April bd nis 30.119 . 773 10/96] 0.22 | 6110 NE SW | 3.52/1.6| 50 | 44 
May es 2s 30.123 | 760 9/ 0.21 | 6272 ' NE NW | 2.05/16] 6.7 | 23 
June as 80.100 | 750 12/78| 0.24 | 6496 NE N 1.26/20] 61 | 18 
July e 2 30.124 | 674 25/82] 0.24 | 6,722 | NE NW | 1.29/16] 5.8 | 18 
August... é 80.097 773 31/97 | 0.28 ; 7,131 ' NE Sw | 189/22} 56 | 26 
September ‘ 30.041 720 2/87 | 0.80 | 7,259 | NNE SW | 2.87/24] 5.2 | 3.4 
October .. 29.994 | 768 28/98] 0.33 | 7,858 'NNE SW | 4.78/34] 5.0 | 4.2 
November... 29.977 | 677 2/04| 0.83 | 7,514; SW SW | 662) 3.4} 4.6 | 5.4 
December .. a 29.919 | 675 12/91! 0.34 | 7,896 | SW Sw | 845/26! 3.9 | 7.2 
Totals th a =a a 54,07 27.4, — 166.4 
Year 4 Averages .. 30.033 | = 0.28 | 7,035 | NE swt f—| 48 ]— 
Extremes .. ec 1773 (a) _ — —_ —~ |— _ 
(a) 10/4/96 and 31/8/97. 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE, 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). s Temperature (Fabr.), 3 ¢ 
Month. me oes 7 roa 2 anes oe FEE 
‘ean|Mean ighes west 
Max.| Min,|“ean) Highest. | Lowest. | $2! . in Sun. on Grass. | SHE 
No. of yrs. over which | - - 2 
observation extends 74 74 74 74 74 74 53 70 49 
January .. .. | 86.1] 61.5] 73.8] 116.3 26/58 | 45.1 21/84 | 71.2| 180.0 18/82 | 36.5 14/79 | 311.5 
February .. .. | 86.2 | 62.1] 74.1] 113.6 12/99 | 45.5 23/18 | 68.1] 170.5 10/00 | 35.8 23/26 | 263.6 
March ~ .. .. | 80.8} 58.8 | 69.8} 108.0 12/61 | 44.8 —/57 | 63.2) 174.0 17/83 | 33.8 27/80 | 240.0 
April 2 .. | 73.4| 54.6] 64.0} 98.0 10/66 | 39.6 15/59 | 58.4| 155.0 1/83 | 30.2 16/17 | 181.3 
May < «. 165.5 | 50.2} 57.9] 89.5 4/21/1369 (a) | 52°6| 148.2 12/79 | 26.6 19/28| 149.6 
June of .. | 60.4| 46.7] 53.5] 76.0 23/65 | 32.5 27/76 | 43.5| 138.8 18/79 | 22.9 12/13 | 123.4 
July 3 «. | 59.01 44.7] 51.8] 74.0 11/06 | 32.0 24/08 | 42.0| 134.5 26/90 | 22.1 30/29 | 138.0 
August. .. | 62.0 | 45.9] 53.9] 85.0 31/11 | 32.3 17/59 | 52.7; 140.0 31792 | 22.8 11/29) 165.1 
September «. | 66.31 47.91 57.1| 90.7 23/82 ; 32.7- 4/58 | 58.0] 160.5 23/82 | 25.0 25/27 | 184.7 
October .. .. | 72.6 | 51.5 | 62.0] 102.9 21/22 | 36.0 —/57 | 66.9} 162.0 30/21 | 27.8 2/18 | 2281 
November. . .. | 78.6| 55.4] 67.0 | 113.5 21/65 | 40.8 2/09 | 72.7| 1686.9 20/78 | 31.5 2/09 | 264.7 
December .. .. | 83.3} 59.0] 71.1| 114.2 14/761 43.0 (6) | 71.2} 175.7. 7799 | 32.5 4/84 | 301.6 
Year Averages .. | 72.8] 53.2 | 63.0 _ _ _ —_ _ 2551.6 
Extremes .. | —-{/— | — 16.3 32.0 80.0 22.1 (c) 
26/1/58 24/7/08 18/1/82 30/7/29 
(a) 26/1895 and 24/1904.  (b) 16/1861 and 4/1906. (ec) Total for year. 
Houmipiry, RAINFALL, AND Drw. 
Yapour Rei, Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches). Dew. 
(inches Z; . F -B 
2 2b D> of 
Month, ; 2186! 2 178.| 82 28 Bs ne 
22 |25|53|23) 33 |g4g| 88 a8 go | 36 
go |da\hs| S38] 38 jaca] oe Ss Saq isa 
| 
No.of yma. over which | 3 | es | 63 | 68 | 02 | 92 92 92 92 59 
January .. -+ 10.340] 38 | 59 | 30 | 0.71 414.00 1850} Nil  (a)| 2.30 2/89 3.8 
February .. +. 10.356] 40 | 56 | 30 | 0.73 41609 1925] Nil (a)! 5.57 7/25 5.8 
March ~~. +» 10.345] 46 | 58 | 36 | 1.01 6] 4.60 1878| Nil (a); 3.50 5/78| 10.6 
April es -- |0.335] 55 | 72 | 37 | 1.712! 916.78 1853) 0.03 1923] 3.15 5/60] 13.6 
May : -» |0.316) 67 | 76 | 49 | 2.73} 14] 7.75 1875!020 1891} 2.73 1/53} 158 
June ws 0.298! 76 | 84! 67 | 3.09; 16/858 1916'0.42 1886} 211 1/20] 15.8 
July +« 10.276} 76 | 87 | 68 | 265; 16! 5.38 186510.37 1899] 1.75 10/65] 17.1 
August .. .. {0.283] 69 | 77 | 54 | 2152; 161624 1852'0.35 1914} 2.23 19/51] 16.5 
September «. |0.207] G1] 72 | 44 | 205: 141583 1923 0.45 1896 | 1.59 20/23 | 15.5 
ctober .. -- 10.801} 51 | 67 | 29 | 1.74, 11] 383 1870 0.17 1914 | 2.24 16/08] 12.6 
November. . ++ [9.207 42 | 57 | 82 | 114; 7] 3.55 1851 | 0.04 1885 | 1.88 28/58 68 
December .. +. |0.323} 39 | 50 | 33 | 102! 6/3.98 1861! Nil 1904 | 2.42 23713 45 
Totals ..| — | — | — [ — | 2100! 123 | — i — 188.1 
Year ¢ Averages .. | 0.309; 53 | —}; —{ — | — | _ _ _— _ 
Extremes -.| — | — 1! 87! 29] — | = |ss8 6/16: Nil (b) | 5.57 7/2/25] — 
(a) Various years. (0) January, February, March, December, various years. 
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(c) 12/94 
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Total for year. 
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24 Cuartrer [[.—PaystoGRaPHy. 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 
Lar, 27° 28’ S., Lona. 153° 2’ E. Herorr anove M.S.L. 137 Fr. 
Barometer, WIinD, Evaporation, LigntNina, CLoups, AND CixaR Days. 
a. . 7. 
oak FZ & Wind. of ls I 8 
Ssneis 23 2 Bacl y 
othe a3 Mi | ee Ze | SF! $ 
E-22¢2| _ Greatest oan Es (de |&gal s 
Month. Rae om Hourly: Total| Prevailing |< &< S j<3 ° 
8,530 .,{ Number of Pres- | Mil Direction res! Zel w. 
eseees Miles in cure. 7 ™ | 228 es ga& so 
2 oS 
AsksEn| OneDay. | Gn.) gam. 3pm|/S33| 25 |e30| 2A 
No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends 18 20 ; 20 44 22 44 43 22 
January .. te 361 1/22 | 0.13 |4,904; =~ 6,718 | 68 | 6.2 25 
February .. oe 892 28/29] 0.14 | 4,704 SB 5,423 | 5.6] 6.1 2.0 
March oe 488 1/29 | 0.11 | 4,544 SE 4,987 | 46] 56.7 4.7 
Apri) ‘ o 400 3/25 | 0.10 | 4,386] S&SE | 3,936} 36} 48 7.8 
May os 3s 363 7/16 | 0.09 | 3,999 8 3,055 | 3.3 | 4.6 9.2 
June te ss 455 14/28 | 0.09 | 4,051 sw 2,577] 24] 4.4 8.6 
July i 359 2/23 | 0.09 | 3,975 sw 2,621 | 2.7 | 3.7 12.7 
August .. Ge 331 6/23 | 0.10 | 4,212 SW 8,420] 3.7 | 3.7 12.7 
September i $22 14/23 | 0.09 | 4,054] NE&S | 4,267] 58] 3.7 12.6 
October .. ; 326 =. 25/18 | 0.11 | 4,531 NE 5,584 | 6.8] 4.4 8.7 
November. . ee 871 10/28 | 0.13 | 4,756 NE 6,349 | 8.7 | 4.9 6.4 
December .. a 467 §=15/26 | 0.14 | 6,125 NE 7.012} 9.3] 5.6 3.7 
Totals eS _ _ _ _ — | 633 { — 92.0 
Year { Averages .. — 420 S&E |55,049] — 48) — 
Extremes .. 488 1/3/29 _— —_ _ _ _ -_= 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.), 2 Temperature (Fahbr.). rs) 3 
Highest Lo ge Highest Lowest a8 
_ | Mean. ighest. west. | 53 | “in Sun. on Grass. | Sy 
: No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends = is is “ es pe ss i 
January .. oe 77.1 | 108.9 14/02 | 58.8 4/93 | 50.1] 166.4 10/17 | 49.9 4/93 | 225.7 
February .. bs 76.6 | 105.7 21/25 | 58.7 (a) | 47.0} 165.2 6/10 | 49.3 9/89 | 202.5 
March ~ .. a 74.3| 99.4 5/19} 52.4 29/18 | 47.0 | 161.7 4/25 | 45.4 29/13 | 210.3 
April : a 70.3) 95.2  (b) | 44.4 25/25 | 50.8) 153.8 11/16 | 36.7 24/25 | 210.4 
‘ay be ee 64.4} 90.5 21/28 | 41.3 24/99 | 49.0 | 147.0 1/10 | 29.8 8/97 | 204.3 
June ies cs 60.2| 88.9 19/18 | 36.3 29/08 | 52.6] 136.0 3/18 | 25.4 23/88 | 176.8 
July ae, 58.5| 83.4 28/08} 36.1 (c) | 47.3] 146.1 20/15 | 23.9 11/90 | 209.6 
August 8 60.6| 88.5 25/28 | 37.4 6/87 | 51.1| 141.9  (e) | 27.1 9/99} 236.0 
September be 65.2| 95.2 16/12 | 40.7 1/96 | 54.5] 155.5 26/03 | 30.4 1/89 | 239.3 
October . 69.8{ 101.4 18/93 | 43.3 3/99 | 58.1} 157.4 31/18 | 34.9 8/89 | 255.1 
November ‘ 73.51 106.1 18/13 | 48.5 2/05 | 57.6| 162.3 7/89 | 38.8 1/05] 2486 
ember . . ee 76.3| 105.9 26/93 | 56.4 13/12 | 49.5 | 161.7 27/26 | 49.1 3/04 | 245.5 
Year { frerases oe 68.9 — = _ _ _ 2663.8 
Extremes ., — | 108.9 36.1 (d) | 72.8) 166.4 23.9 (f) 
14/1/02 10/1/17 11/7/90 
(2) 10 and 31/04. (6) 9/96 and 5/03. and 2/96. (d) 12/7/04 and 2/7/96. (¢) 20/17 and 28/22. 





















































Vapour | Rel, Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches). Dew. 
Gncheo). 7 . e E 
b 1 ee pag 2 S 

a ad|ad|is| Bal of seal <2 =7 £2. ae 

§a| Sai 88/28) $8) 83) sé gs Soe | $8 

foa|He|/HajAd| se |sse) ca na 6SQ | aa 

No, of yrs. over which 

observation extends 44 “ | a4 bi id ee ae - ib! x Ra 
January .. os | 0.660 66 | 79 53 6.52 14 | 27.72 1895 | 0.32 1919 | 18.31 21/87 7.9 
February .. 0.660 | 69 82 55 6.25 34 | 40.39 1893 | 0.58 1849 8.36 16/93 8.0 
March *% -. | 0.630] 72 85 56 6.71 15 | 84.04 1870 | Nil 1849) 11.18 14/08; 11.5 
April ee -. | 0.527 | 72 80 60 3.75 12 | 15.28 1867} 0.05 1897 4.97 19/28 ; 13.9 
May nary «» | 0.420] 73 85 61 2.83 10 13.85 1876) Nil 1846 5.62 9/79 15.0 
June ae «. | 0.356} 74 84 67 2.84 9 | 14.03 1873 | Nil 1847 6.01 9/93} 12.9 
July es »» | 0.323 | 78 81 61 2.23 8 8.46 1889} Nil 1841 3.54 (c) 14.6 
August .. «. | 0.345] 69 80 58 2.04 7? | 14.67 1879 | Nil (a) 4.89 12/87 | 13.1 
September 0.408 | 64 76 47 2.00 8 5.43 1886; 0.10 1907 246 2/94} 12.7 
October .. -. | 0.476 | 60 72 49 2.56 9 9.99 1882) 0.14 1900 3.75 3/27 11.4 
November. . +. | 0.537 | 60 72 46 3.68 10 | 12.41 1917 |] Nil 1842 4.46 16/86 a7 
December .. -. {0.616} 62 | 70 | 62 | 4.86] 12 | 13.99 1910 | 0.35 1865 | 6.60 28/71 |_ 7.1 
Totals iste _ — _ — | 45.27 2387 — —_ _ 135.8 

Year { Averages .. | 0.496] 68 | — | — = _ _— ee _ _ 

Extremes _ _ 85 46 _ —= 40.89 2/93) Nik (b) 18.31 - 

21/1/87 











(ay 1862, 1869, 1880. (6) March, May, June, July, August and November, various years. 


(c)15/76 and 16/89. 


















































































































































CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 25 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Lat. 33° 52’ S., Lone. 151° 12’ E. Heicur anove M.S.L., 138 Fr. 
BaroMEtTER, WIND, Evaporation, Liaatnine, Ctoups, anp Cieak Days. 
ge, Ae 
2 5 Wind.* =F | 
gg 2d ea 
gaz» 83 ded 
o = oa a 
Saabs , Mean 28 Pee abel 
M : Bakes Greatest as. Bae 
oar Be Soe] Numberot |HM¥) otal | Prevailing | < as Ag |<3* 6 
“SSeS Miles in Miles. | Direction.| 23.4) °S |} 828] o2 
B58253 | Gne Day. | sure. see] cw) elal 6 
ASkees (Ibs.} | + B38) 25 |Ss0| 2A 
No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends 72 4 64 64 64 51 ce 69 20 
January .. a 29.897 627 8/93 | 0.27 7,066 NE 5.356 | 4.8 | 5.8 5.1 
February .. on 29.943 697 12/69 | 0.24 6,065 NE 4.206 4.3 | 5.9 5.4 
March * o 30.012 754 20/70 | 0.19 5,888 ENE 3.619 4.1 5.5 6.0 
April ee 30.072 642 6/82 | 0,17 5,343 Ww 2.591 8.8 5.0 74 
May ony oe 30.080 682 6/98 | 0.17 5,539 WwW 1.820 3.1 4.8 7.7 
June . a 30.062 642 13/08 | 0.20 5,950 Ww 1.426 21 4.8 8.9 
July ae ot _ 80.071 744 17/79 0.20 6,129 WwW 1.529 2.3 4.4 10.3 
August .. oe 30.069 649 22/72 | 0.19 5,932 Ww 1.917 8.1 4.0 10.8 
September Ste 30.008 771 6/74 | 0.22 6,183 Ww 2.702 3.8 4.3 10.0 
October ote 29.967 741 4/72 | 0.25 6,750 ENE 3.878 4.7 4.9 7.2 
November... _ 29.939 583 12/87 | 0.25 6,616 ENE 4.620 6.3 §.5 6.1 
December .. Prt 29.881 750 3/84 | 0.26 6,981 ENE 5.385 5.6 5.6 5.0 
Totals — = pa = — {39.049 | 47.0 | — | 80.9 
Year + Averages .. 30.000 _— 2 6,203 w _ — 5.0 _ 
Extremes .. _ 771 = 6/9/74 — — aoe pee — me — 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). © Temperature (Fahr.). se 
Month. Eg 2S 
‘Mean |Mean A $8 Highest Lowest $ 3 
Max,| Min.|Mean.) Highest. lowest. | 23 fn Sun. on Grass, | Sig 
No. of yrs. over which | - ~ rm 
observation extends 72 72 72 72 72 72 69 72 10f 
January .. +. | 78.4 | 64.9| 71.6] 108.5 13/96 | 51.2 14/65 | 57.3 |164.3 26/16} 43.7 6/25 | 282.9 
February .. e+ | 77.7 | 65.0 | 71.3) 107.8 8/26 | 49.8 28/63 | 58.5 }161.2 8/26} 43.4 25/91 | 200.4 
March o. ++ | 75.7} 62.9] 69.3} 102.6 3/69 | 48.8 14/86 | 53.8 |158.3 10/26] 39.9 17/13 | 199.1 
April . e+ | 71.3) 58.1] 64.7] 91.0 20/22 | 44.6 27/64 | 46.4 1144.1 10/77] 33.8 24/09 | 179.5 
May ae -» | 65.5] 52.1] 58.8} 86.0 1/19 | 40.2 22/59 | 45.8 ]129.7 1/96] 29.3 25/17 | 171.9 
June SY «+ | 61.1] 48.31 54.7} 79.8 2/23 | 38.0 5/20 | 41.8 1125.5 2/22) 28.1 24/11 153.3 
July oe «+ | 59.7 | 45.9| 52.8} 78.3 22/26 | 35.9 12/90 | 42.4 1124.7 19/77; 24.0 4/93 | 189.2 
August .. +» | 62.7) 47.5] 55.1} 82.0 31/84 | 36.8 3/72 | 45.2 |149.0 80/78) 26.1 4/09 | 220.2 
September ++ | 67.0 | 51.4] 59.2} 92.3 27/19 | 40.8 18/64 | 51.5 1142.2 12/78} 30.1 17/05 | 224.2 
October .. «- | 71.3) 55.8 | 63.6} 98.9 19/98 | 42.2 6/27 } 56.7 }151.9 30, 31/14] 32.7 9/05 | 234.9 
November. . ee | 74.41 59.6] 67.0 | 102.7 21/78 | 45.8 1/05 | 56.9 ]158.5 28/99] 36.0 6/06 | 235.3 
December .. +. | 77.2 (62.9; 70.1] 107.5 31/04 | 48.4 3/24 | 59.1 1164.5 27/89} 41.4 38/24 | 223.0 
Averages .. | 70.2} 56.2 | 63.2 _ _ _ _ _— 2463.9 
Year | Extremes... | — | — | — | 108.5 35.9 72.6 |164.5 24.0 (a) 
‘ 13/1/96 12/7/90 27/12/89) 4/7/93 
(2) Total for year. 
Hunnopity, Rarnfatt, anD Drew. 
prvapeur Rel. Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches). Dew. 
inches. = 
> |S 25 5 2 s& 
Month. ‘ |B. le 2/48 3a Ss ge za 
Ros au: od 2 
g2)92/89| 28] 22/262] 22 | 2 | gos | 38 
So|SealMe(Ss] 22 |ace] ca 43 oa4 HA 
No. of yrs. over which e 7 
Observation extends | 72 | 72 | 72 | 72 { 72 | 72 2 72 72 7 
January .. -- 0.546] 67 78 58 3.62 14 | 15.26 1911 }0.32 1929] 7.08 13/11 1.3 
February .. ° 0.564} 71 81 59 4.28 14 | 18.56 1873 | 0.34 1902 | 8.90 25/73 2.3 
March oe e+ |0.529) 72 85 62 4.96 15 | 18.70 1870 | 0.42 1876 | 6.52 9/13 4.3 
April «. | 0.444) 76 87 63 6.51 13 | 24.49 1861 | 0.06 1868 ;| 7.52 29/60 6.7 
May ee . 0.357] 78 80 63 5.22 15 | 23.03 1919]0.18 1860 | 8.36 28/89 7.38 
June an -» | 0.802] 78 89 68 4.85 13 | 16.30 1885 | 0.19 1904/5.17 16/84 6.3 
July . -. | 0.2761 76 88 63 4.79 12 ,; 18.21 1900 | 0.12 1862] 5.72 28/08 6.8 
Auguat Ors «e | 0.291] 72 84 58 2.94 11 14.89 1899 | 0.04 1885 | 5.33 2/60 6.3 
September ++ | 0.333] 66 79 49 2.76 11 | 14.05 1879 | 0.08 1882 | 5.69 1¢€/79 4.5 
October .. -. | 0.882] 68 77 46 2.91 12 | 11.14 1916] 0.21 1867 | 6.37 13/02 3.1 
November.. «. | 0.444] 63 79 42 2.79 12 9.89 1865 ;9.07 1915} 4.23 19/00 2.2 
December .. ++ $9.504] G4 97 52 2.85 13 | 15.82 1920 | 9.23 1913 | 4.75 13/10 1.6 
Totals oe —_— _ _ — | 47.48] 135 _ _ _ 52.7 
Year < Averages ../|0.405| 70 | — aoe _ = = = = — 
Extremes .. _ — |} 90 42 _ — | 24.49 0.04 _ 
4/1861 8/1885 25/2/73 


* Early records revised during 1929. Values for period 1867-September, 1885, reduced 20 per cent.; fur period 
September, 1885-March, 1913, reduced 10 per cent. + From 1921 only; previous recurds discarded owing to 
aulty exposure of instrument. 


CuaptTer II.—PuystoGRaPay. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
Lar. 37° 49’ S., Lona. 144° 58’ E. Heriaut apove M.S.L., 115 Fr. 
BaRoMETER, WIND, Evaporation, Licutnine, CLoups, AND CLEAR Days. 






































































































































2. ~f as 
eo 3 Wind. 
PEEL = laf |, {gee 
PgnB=8 : 8s je | 5aF8 
Baoees! | Mean ge [bul scc/8 
Month. Eogide2 | reatest Hourly | Prevailing Fagen jas Bg2/5 
8, SGa_.| Numberof | “py...” | Total Direction 28 ls] aeal3e 
a3 fog | Miles in sure. | Miles. : ga4 wet g5¢ oe 
Asssgei OneDay- | abs} dam. 3pm) 398 jen] Asal AA 
No. of yrs. over which | 
observation extends 73 57 57 57 57 68 | 23] 73 | 23 
January se 29.911 58310707 | 0.27 | 7,065! SW  S& | 6474/10! 50 | 7.4 
February . i 2.9 959 566 8/68 | 0.24 | 6108! SW SE | 5.076/25| 5.0 | 69 
March ~ we 30.034 677 9/81 | 6.20 | 6084| SW SE } 4.010]1.5) 5.5 | 5.4 
April > es 30.102 597 7/68 | 0.18 | 5518; SW NW | 2419/0.9/ 5.8 | 4.7 
May ‘ i 30.104 693 12/65| 0.17 | 5,675| NW NE | 1.483406) 6.5 | 3.2 
June os 80.079 761 18/76 | 0.21 | 6,05 NW NB | 1.107]0.6| 66 | 2.5 
July ; as 30.088 755 8/74 | 6.21 | 6151} NW NE | 1073/04] 6.3 | 3.0 
August .. A 30.064 '637 14/75| 0.23 | 6567; NW NE | 1485|10| 63 } 3.0 
September os 29.997 | 617 11/72 | 0.26 | 6,719; NW SW | 2.325418] 61 | 3.3 
October .. : 29.964 899 5/66 | 0.27 | 7,021} SW NW] 3.376}20}] 60 | 38 
November. . ae 20°950 734 13/66) 0.27 | 6,783| SW SH | 4574/25] 5.9 | 3.7 
December .. oe 29.897, 655 1/75 | 0.28 | 7,197; SW SE | 5.793120) 5.5 | 4.3 
Totals =. _— | a = = — 39.195 }17.2} — {51.2 
Year < Averages .. 30.012 | ~ 0.23 | 6411} SW NW — {—| 59 |— 
Extremes .. | ~ . 899 6/10/66 | — _— _ -— i-—!| — I 
THMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade - Extreme - 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). g : Temperature (Fahr.). S 
ea Mean |Mean| z@ Highest Lowest a8 
ean |Mean + genes Wes! oS 
Max,| Min, {Mean} Highest. Lowest. | 33 in Sun. on Grass. | SG 
No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends 7 | 7% | 7% 1% 7% 7% 70 a a0 
January .. .. | 78.1 | 66.7 | 67.4] 111.2 14762 | 42.0 28785 | 69.2| 178.5 14762 | 30.2 28785 | 263.4 
February .. «. | 78.2} 57.2 {| 67.7{ 109.5 7/01 | 40.2 24/24 | 69.3| 167.5 15/70 | 30.9 6/91 | 240.2 
March oe «+ | 74.4] 54.7) 64.61 105.5 2/93 | 37.1 17/84 | 68.4] 164.5 1/68 | 28.9 (db) 206.1 
April oe -- | 68.2 | 50.7] 59.4} 94.0 (a) 34.8 24/88 | 59.2| 152.0 8/61 | 25.0 23/97 | 163.6 
May . «. | 61.5 | 46.7] 54.1] 83.7 7/05 | 29.9 29/16 | 53.8| 142.6 2759 | 21.1 26/16 | 138.7 
June B -. | 66.8 | 44.01 50.4] 72.2 1/07 | 28.0 11/66 | 44.2] 129.0 11/61 | 19.9 30/29 | 111.9 
July vs «. | 55.6] 41.9) 48.8] 69.3 22/26 | 27.0 21/69 | 42.3] 125.8 27/80 | 20.5 12/03} 108.4 
August ., +. | 58.7] 43.4] 51.0} 77.0 20/85 | 28.3 11/63 | 48.7} 137.4 29/69 | 21.38 14/02 | 155.0 
September +» | 62.6) 45.7} 54.2] 88.6 28/28 | 31.1 16/08 | 57.5] 142.1 20/67 | 22.8 8/18 | 172.4 
October . 67.1] 48.31 57.7) 98.4 24/14 | 32.1 3/71 | 66.3] 154.3 28/68 | 24.8 22/18 | 203.8 
November .. | 71.4] 51.3 | 61.31 105.7 27/94 | 36.5 2/96 | 69.21 159.6 29/65 | 24.6 2/96 | 288.8 
December . | 75.3} 54.3| 64.8] 110.7 15/76 | 40.0 4/70 | 70.7} 170.3 20/69 | 33.2 1/04 | 249.9 
Averages .. | 67.3 | 49.6 | 58.5 _— _ —_— _ 22548 
Year | Extremes eg Riri ee ; 27.0 78.5 19.9 (c) 
14/1/62 | 21/7/69 14/1/62 30/6/29 
(a) 6/1865 and 17/1922. (bd) 17/1884 and 20/1897, {c) Total for year. 
Humipity, RAINFALL, AND DEW. 
papour | Rel. Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches), Dew. 
inches). a 5 E 
ae pce “t6 : A S$ 
Month. | cl@ele.| 3l2e!) #3 z) g, {88 
sias|/8d)/ Sei eSiaesg a 3 sa. Ae 
g3|/ 80/83/88] 22/362! 83 a8 soz | 88 
Zo |ae/Ha|Sa/ sa (asa! 5s Az Ssq | 34 
No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends | 23 | 23 | 23 | 28 | 75 | 7% % 76 72 28 
January .. ++ | 0.379} 58 | 65 | 50 | 1.89 8 | 5.68 1904] 0.04 1878] 2.97 9/97 2.5 
February .. -. | 0.416 62 | 69 | 48 | 1.77 7 | 624 190410.03 1870 | 3.37 18/19] 3.5 
March © .. -- | 0.360] 64 | 71 | 57 | 2.20] 10 | 7.50 1911]0.18 18591 3.55 5/19) 7.3 - 
April . -» {0.335{ 71 | 70 | 66 {| 2.17 | 11 | 6.71 1901} Nil 1923) 228 22/01) 8.9 
y si -. |0.312| 79 } 86 | 71 | 2.18 | 18 | 4.31 1862] 045 1901/15 7/91} 9.4 
June as -. | 0.277] 83 | 89 | 76 | 204 | 14 | 4.51 1859] 0.73 1877] 1.74 21/041 88 
July .. /0.262| 82 | 86 | 76 | 184) 14 | 7.02 1891] 0.57 1002] 2.71 12/91] 92 
August -. [0.270] 76 | 82 | 70 | 1.87 | 14 | 4.04 19241648 1903] 1.94 26/24! 82 
September .. [0.289] 68 | 76 | 60 | 2.88 | 14 | 7.93 1916 {0.52 1907 | 2.62 12/80} 6.3 
October . .. {0.808{ 62 | 67 {| 53 | 262] 13 | 7.61 1869{0.29 1914; 3.00 17/69! 65.6 
November .» | 0.382} 60 | 69 2 | 2.93] 11 | 6.71 1916 }0.25 1895 | 2.57 16/76} 18 
December -. | 0.365} 58 | 69 | 51 | 2.30 9 | 7.18 1863 | 0.11 1904] 2.62 28/07} 1.7 
Totals oa _— — | — jj — 425.49 | 138 _ _ _ 73,4 
Year ~ Averages .. | 0.828) 68 | — | — _ _— — — _— ~_— 
Extremes —;t— 9) 48} — — | 7.93 9/1016] Nil 4/1923 | 3.55 5/3/19} — 




















































































































CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 27 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—HOBART, TASMANIA. 
Lat. 42° 63’ S., Lona. 147° 20’ EE. Hzreut anova M.S.L., 177 Fr. 
BaromETER, WinD, EvapoRaTION, LIGHTNING, CLouDs, AND CLEAR Days. 
s a . * ~ aoe 
2 8 g & Wind. 28 o@d 
SsaB 78 33 8. 2o0l 3 
anh ha Mean ~ a wo 2 
Month. E.gees| Greatest | yourly Prevailing §e-|aa)] ssels 
Se oea| Number ot spree | Total Direction. | eis|ssl oeais. 
“NGa ge es . ah} ~4 BES ol 
mo a eure, Q tH oO 
As8dia| Oey | abs) Sam. 8pm. | B38 25 S30|\248 
No. of yrs. over which { 
observation extends 46 20 20 20 ae {20 | 23) 68 | 24 
January .. ee 20.830 500 380/16 | 0.20 | 6,000} NNWA&AN SE 4.874 |0.9| 60 |"2.6 
February .. és 29.920 605 «6 4/27 | 0.15 | 4,729! NE NNW SE 8.705 {1.21 6.0 | 2.6 
March =~ «.. oe 29.046 443 19/27| 0.13 | 4,911| Ne NNW SE 3.032} 1.3] 5.9 | 975 
April oe 29.967 533 27/26 | 0.14 | 4,880| NtoNW NWA4&SE]| 2.035 0:7) a1 | 36 
May oe 29.989 423 15/27] 0.12 | 4,767} NWtoN NtoNW | 1.417]0.5| 6.1 | 22 
June i 29.959 569 27/20 | 0.32 | 4,608|NW&NNW NtoNW } 0.925 }0.6| 6.1 | 2'2 
July : 29.926 489 227/29 | 0.13 | 4,863| NNW &NW NtoNW | 0.957/0.5) 5.8 | oo 
August .. : 29.922 612 19/26] 0.14 | 5,927|/ N&NNW NANW | 1.304105} 60 | 22 
September a 29.846 516 26/15 | 0.19 | 56821NNWA&N NWGSE| 2.016 10:81 6.1 | 14 
October .. : 29.827 461 8/12} 0.20 | 6016| NtoNW SE&NW| 3.093 10.7! 6.3 | 1/2 
November... 29.804 508 18/15 | 0.20 | 5,835 |- NtoNW SE 3.953 10.8] 6.4 | 15 
December .. <s 29.808 486 30/20 | 0.18 | 5,736 N SE 4.504 1/10} 63 | 1.2. 
Totals .. aS = ae [ye — 31.814 /95/ — loss 
Year < Averages .. 29,895 — 16 5,253 | NtoNW SE&NW — je} eg.) ss 
Extremes .. pss 612 19/8/26 | — = _ oe ee (eee | 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade | Extreme [ 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). g Temperature (Fabr.). 1 g 
Month. F 3 & Pp e3 
Mean |Mean 4 3 Highest Lowest S 
Max.) Min, |Mean} Highest. | Lowest? | BS in Sun. on Grass. | Sie 
Bo Ob ye oN er ene D | 803): 001, 60 84 | 84 84 48 63 36 
January... —.. : | 71.1 | 52.9] 62.0] 105.0 (a) | 40.0 3772 | 65.0| 160.0 (b) | 30.6 10/97 | 317.0 
February .. .. | 71.3 | 53.4] 624] 104.4 12/99 | 39.0 20/87 | 65.4] 165.0 24/98 | 28.3 we 181.6 
March ~ .. .. | 68.0 | 50.8 | 59.4] 99.9 —/61 | 35.2 31/26 | 63.8} 150.0 3/05 | 27.5 30702 | 178.4 
April oe .. | 62.7 | 47.7] 55.2| 90.0 1/56 | 30.0 25/56 | 60.0 | 142.0 18/93 | 25.0 —7ge | 140.5 
May .. | 57.3| 43.7) 50.5] 77.8 5/21 | 29.2 20/02 | 48.6) 128.0  (c) | 20.0 19/02 | 1329/4 
June me .. | 52.8] 41.0} 46.9] 75.0 7/74 | 28.0 22/79 | 47.0 | 122.0 12/94 | 21.0 6/87 | 108.0 
July .. | 52.0] 89.5 | 45.8] 72.0 22/77 | 27.0 18/66 | 45.0 | 121.0 12/93 | 18.7 16/88 | 124.3 
August .. .. {55.0 | 41.0 | 48.0 | 77.0 3/76 | 30.0 10/73 | 47.0 | 129.0 —/87 | 20:1 7/09 | 146-7 
September .. [58.7] 43.2| 51.0] 81.7 23/26 | 30.0 12/41 | 51.7| 138.0 23/93 | 18.3 16/26 | 149/2 
October . 62.7| 45.5 | 54.1] 92.0 24/14 | 32.0 12/89 | 60.0] 156.0 9/93 | 93:8 (d) | 172.5 
November. . 66.0 | 48.2) 57.1] 98.0 23/88 | 35.2 5/13 | 62.8] 154.0 19/92 | 260 1/08 | 2025 
December . . 69.2 | 51.2 | 60.2 | 105.2 30/97 | 38.0 13/06 | 67.2 | 157.0 30/18 | 27.2 —786 | 201.4 
Averages 62.2 | 40.5 | 54.4 —_ _ _— — —_ 1952. 
Year Extremes — | = |} — | 105.2 27.0 78.2 | 165.0 18.3 oO” 
30/12/97 18/7/66 24/2/98 | 16/9/26 








(a) 27/49 and 1/00. = (0) 5/86 and 13/05. (ce) —/89 and —-/93. (d) 1/86 and —/99, 


Humipity, RAINFALL, AND DEW. 


Vapour 





(e) Total for year. 
































Me te Rel. Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches). Dew. 
fincheal - S 
Month. Ble 2 » 8 ZB 
: : : . a a 
ad|as|3¢|3g{ 33 33 gg. | 
; g2|/3e|e3|28| 32 28 go> | gs 
Se |se|/Hal8s| a4 Aa 58a BA 
No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends ie ie nial ais _ Be": ad 2 si 8? oe 21 
January .. 0.3383] 58 | 72 | 47 | 1.87| 10 | 6.91 1893 0.03 1841 | 2:96 30716 | 6.6" 
February .. 0.356] 63 V7 53 1.47 9 9.15 1854 | 0.07 1847 | 4.50 27/544 1.6 
March 0.332| 67 | 77 | 58 | 1.67| 10 } 7.60 1854]0.02 18431279 5/19] 43 
April os 0.303] 73 | 84 | 58 | 1.91] 11 | 6.50 1909] 0.07 1904] 5.02 20/09] 9:5 
May 0.269) 78 | 89 | 65 | 1.69) 18 | 6.37 1905| 0.10 1843} 322 14758) 19'8 
June 0.241] 80 | 91 | 68 | 2.22) 14 | 8.15 1889] 0.22 1852/4111 13/89] 38/8 
July 6.230] €0 | 94 | 72 | 2.17) 18 | 6.02 1922}0.30 1850] 251 18/22| 37 
August .. 0.288| 75 | 92 | Gt |] 1.62] 14 | 10.16 1858] 0.23 1854] 4:35 19/58] 8/8 
September 6.256] 68 | 85 | 60 | 210; 15 | 7.14 1844] 0.39 18471275 18/44] 4/8 
October 0.273 | 64 | 73 | 51 | 227] 15 | 6.67 1906| 0.26 1850|2:58 4/06| 2/8 
November. . 0.282) 59 | 72 | 50 | 247) 14 | 8.94 1849] 0.16 1868] 3.97 7/49] 111 
December .. .. |0.315| 57 | 67 | 45 | 202] 12 | 9.00 1875] 0.11 1842] 282 217291 98 
Totals =e = _ = a 3.88} 152 _ _— =— 65.1 
Year 4 Averages ., | 0.281) 67 | — | — | — — | = _ ig 
Extremes .. a _ 94 45 — _ 10.16 6.02 5.02 = 
|" 8/1858 3/1843 20/4/09 











{a) 4.18 on 28/54 also. 


28 Cuaprer I]J.—GrenerRaL GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTER Il. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


1. General.—A brief account of the general legislative powers of the Commonwealth 
and States is given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 13, pp. 927 
to 951, and No. 22, page 64). It is not proposed to repeat this information in the 
present issue. 


2. Powers and Functions of the Governor-General and of the State Governors.— 
A detailed statement of the powers and functions of the Governor-General and of the 
State Governors will be found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, 
pp. 78 to 80), but considerations of space preclude the repetition of this information in 
the present volume. 


& 


3. Goverrior-General and State Governors.—The present Governor-General is the 
Right Honorable Sm Isaac Atrrep Isaacs, P.C., K.C.M.G. He assumed office on the 
22nd January, 1931. 


The following is a list of the Governors of the various States of the Commonwealth. 
Later information, if available, will be found in the Appendix. 


New South Wales .. Air Vice-Marshal Sir Pamir Wootcorr Game, G.B.E., 


K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Victoria .. .. Lieut.-Colonel the Rr. Hon. Anrnurn Hurserr Tennyson, 
Baxzon Somers, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 

Queensland .. lLieut.-General Sir THomas HERBERT JOHN CHAPMAN 


Goopwin, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


South Australis .. Brigadier-General Srk ALEXANDER Gore ARKWRIGHT 
Horz-Roraven, V.C., K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 


Western Australia .. Colonel! Srk Wittiam Roserr Canpron, K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


Tasmania .. Lieut.-Governor—Sir Hrersert Nicnois, K.C.M.G. 


4. The Cabinet and Executive Government.—({i) General. In both the Commonwealth 
and the State Legislatures the forms of government have been founded on their prototypes 
in the Imperial Government, and the relations established between the Ministry and the 
representatives of the people are in accordance with those prevailing in Great Britain. 
The executive powers in the Commonwealth are vested in the Governor-General in 
Council, and in the State Governments in the Governor in Council. The Executive 
Council in the Commonwealth and in the majority of the States is practically co-extensive 
with a group of departmental chiefs, who are usually spoken of as the Cabinet, and who 
shange with the rise and fal] of party majorities. In the Commonwealth Government, 
however, as well as in the States of Victoria and Tasmania, the Cabinet on leaving office 
remain members of the Executive Council, though they no longer attend its meetings, and 
it is in fact an essential feature of the Cabinet system of Government that they should not 
do so, except to assist the Governor in transacting purely formal business, or to advise on 
non-political questions. 
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(ii) The Executive Council. This body is composed of the Governor and the Ministers 
of State holding office for the time being. The latter are sworn both as Executive Coun- 
cillors and as Ministers controlling the different administrative departments. It should 
be observed that all persons living who have held Ministerial office under former Govern- 
ments are also technically members of the Executive Council, and are thus liable to be 
specially summoned for attendance at meetings of that body. The meetings are official 
in character; they are presided over by the Governor-General (or Governor) and are 
attended by the clerk, who keeps a formal record of the proceedings. At these meetings 
the decisions of the Cabinet are put into official form and made effective, appointments 
are confirmed, resignations accepted, proceedings ordered, and notices and regulations 
published. 


(iii) The Appointment of Ministers and of Executive Councillors. Although it is 
technically possible for the Governor to make and unmake cabinets at his pleasure, under 
all ordinary circumstances his apparent liberty in choosing his Executive Council is 
virtually restricted by the operation of constitutional machinery. When a Ministry is 
defeated in Parliament or at the polls, the procedure both in the Commonwealth and the 
State Parliaments generally, though not invariably, follows that prevailing in the 
Imperial Parliament. The customary procedure in connexion with the resignation or 
acceptance of office by a Ministry is described fully in previous issues of the Year Book. 
(See No. 6, page 942.) 


(iv) Afinisters in Upper or Lower Houses. The subjoined table shows the number 
_ of Ministers with seats in the Upper or Lower Houses of each Parliament in May, 1931. 


AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENTS—MINISTERS IN UPPER OR LOWER HOUSES, 
1931. 


Ministers with Seats in— | C’wealth.| N.S.W. | Vict. | Q’land. | S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | Total. 











The Upper House 1 4 1] 
The Lower House 12 8 58 
Total 13 | 12 69 








(v) The Cubinet. (a) General. The meetings of this body are private and delibera- 
tive. The actual Ministers of the day are alone present, no records of the meetings 
transpire, and no official notice is taken of the proceedings. The mombers of the Cabinet, 
being the leaders of the party in power in Parliament, control the bent of legislation, and 
must retain the confidence of the people and also of the Governor-General (or Governor), 
to whom they act as an advising body. They also in effect wield. by virtue of their seate 
on the Executive Council, the whole executive force of the community. In summoning, 
proroguing, or dissolving Parliament, the Governor-General (or Governor) is usually 
guided by the advice tendered him by the Cabinet, though legally in no way bound to 
accept such advice. 


(b) Commonwealth Ministers of State. A statement showing the names of Ministers 
of State who have held office from the inauguration of the Commonwealth Government 
to 1925 will be found in Official Year Book No. 18, pages 82 and 83, but considerations 
of space preclude its inclusion in the present issue. 


(c) State Ministries. A list of the members of the Ministry in each State in May, 
1931, will be found in § 3 of this chapter. 
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5. Number and Salary of Members of the Legislatures.—The following table shows 
the number and annual salary of members in each of the legislative chambers in May, 
1831 :-— 


MEMBERS OF COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PARLIAMENTS, AND ANNUAL 
SALARIES, 1931. 

















7 - 
Members in— C’wealth. | N.S.W. Vict. | Q’land. | S. Aust. iW. Ant, Tasmania. | Total. 
MeEmBERS. 
see —— oe = ae 

Upper House .. 36 | 86 34° (a) + 20 30 18 = 224 

Lower House .. 76 | 90 65 | 72 > 46 50 30 | 429 
he et at deo nl ae : tines te! 

i ; 
Total .. 112 176. «99 72 66 . 80 48 | 653 





ANNUAL SALARY. 





£} £ &€ £ ; £ e ! ¢£ 








Upper House .. , 1,000 (6), .. , 191(c), (a) ,380(d) 540 (e) '333-450(f), 
Lower House .. | 1,000 (8)' 744 : 469(c) 500 + 380(d) 540 (e) peer anty), 

’ : ; : 
(a) Council abolished in 1922. (5) Subject to a special income tax of 10 per cent. on each 
periodical payment of salary. (c) Rate per annum for nine months from Ist October, 1930. 
da) For twelve months from 1st December, 1930. (e) For twelve months from 1st October, 1930. 
f f) Rate per annum from 3rd October, 1930, to 30th September, 1931. 


” 


The use of the expressions ‘‘ Upper House”’ and “‘ Lower House’’ in the above 
statement, though not justified constitutionally, is convenient, inasmuch as the legislative 
chambers are known by different names in the Commonwealth and in some of the States. 


6. Enactments of the Parliament.—In the Commonwealth, all laws are enacted in 
the name of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. {The subjects 
with respect to which the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make laws 
are enumerated in the Constitution Act. In the States, laws are enacted in the 
name of the Sovereign by and with the consent of the Legislative Council (except 
in Queensland) and Legislative Assembly or House of Assembly. The Governor-General 
or the State Governor acts as Viceroy as regards giving the Royal assent to or vetoing 
Bills passed by the Legislatures, or reserving them for the special consideration of the 
Sovereign. In the States, the Councils and Assemblies are empowered generally, subject 
to tho Commonwealth Constitution, to make laws in and for their respective States, in 
all cases whatsoever. Subject to certain limitations, they mayfalter, repeal, or vary 
their Constitution. Where a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Common- 
wealth the latter prevails, and the former is, to the extent of the inconsistency, invalid. 


§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 


1. Qualifications for Membership and for Franchise—The conspectus in § 4 of 
‘* General Government ”’ in Year Book No. 13 contains particulars, as in 1920, relating to 
the legislative chambers in the Commonwealth and State Parliaments, and shows 
concisely the qualifications necessary for membership and for the franchise in each House. 
(These are, in the main, applicable in 1931, but it must be remembered that Queensland 
abolished the Upper House in 1922). It has further to be remembered that in 1925 
the Commonwealth Parliament passed an Act removing the disqualification on racial 
grounds from (a) natives of British India and (b) persons who have become naturalized. 
Disqualification of persons otherwise eligible, either as members or voters, is generally 
on the usual grounds of being of unsound mind or attainted of treason, being convicted 
of certain offences, and, as regards membership, on the grounds of holding a place of 
profit under the Crown, being pecuniarily interested in a Government contract excep 
as a member of an incorporated company of more than twenty-five persons, or buing 
an undischarged bankrupt. 
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2. The Federal Government.—The Senate consists of 36 members, six being returned 
by each of the original federating States. Members of this Chamber are elected for a 
term of six years, but by # provision in the Constitution half the members retire at the 
end of every third year, although they are eligible for re-election. In accordance with 
the Constitution, the total number of members of the House of Representatives must be 
as nearly as possible double that of the Senate. In the House of Representatives the 
States are represented on a population basis, and the numbers stand at present as follows : 
—New South Wales, 28; Victoria, 20; Queensland, 10: South Australia, 7; Western 
Australia, 5 ; Tasmania, 5; Northern Territory, 1—total, 76. The Constitution provides 
for a minimum of five members for each original State. Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are elected for the duration of the Parliament, which is limited to three years. 
In elections for Senators, the whole State constitutes the electorate. For the purposes 
of elections for the House of Representatives, the State is divided into single electorates 
corresponding in number with the number of members to which the State is entitled. 
Members of both Houses are paid at the rate of £1,000 per annum. The Income Tax 
(Salaries) Act 1930, however, provides for an income tax of 10 per cent. on each periodical 
payment of salary. Further information regarding the Senate and the House of 
Representatives is given in earlier issues. 


3. Federal Elections.—There have been eleven complete Parliaments since the 
inauguration of Federation. The fifth Parliament, which was opened on the 9th July, 
1913, was dissolved on the 30th July, 1914, in somewhat unusual circumstances. Under 
Section 57 of the Constitution, it is provided that, should the Senate fail to pass, or pass 
with amendments, any proposed law previously passed by the House of Representatives, 
and should the latter House, after an interval of three months, again pass the proposed 
law, with or without the amendments of the Senate, and the Senate for a second time 
rejeot it or pass it with amendments to which the lower House will not agree, then the 
Governor-General may dissolve the two Houses simultaneously. For the first time in 
the history of the Commonwealth this deadlock between the Senate and the House of 
Representatives occurred in the second session of the fifth Parliament, and, in accordance 
with the section of the Constitution referred to above, both Houses were dissolved by the 
Governor-General, The first session of the twelfth Parliament opened on the 20th 
November, 1929. ‘The first meeting at Parliament House, Canberra, was opened by 
H.R.H. the Duke of York on 9th May, 1927. Particulars regarding Commonwealth 
elections since 1917 may be found in the table given hereunder :— 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS, 1917 to 1929. 
































Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. Hee ¥ ted. 
Date. r i ee 5 
Males. Fem. Total. | Males. Fem. Total. | Males.| Fem. | Total. 
Tur SENATE. 
6th Mny, 1917 «+ {1,444,13311,391,194/2,835,327 |1,184,663]1,018,138]2,202,601| 82.03 | 73.18 | 77.69 


13th December, 1919 |1,439,818)1,410,044/2,840,862 |1,094,534) 938,403/2,032,937} 76.02 | 65.55 | 71.33 
16th December, 1922 }1,494,508}1,487,916|2,082,424| 966,551) 761,645}1,728,246) 64.67 | 51.19 | 57.95 
14th November, 1925 |1,656,286/1,645,730}3,302,016 /1,515,608/1,499,345/3,014,953] 91.51 | 91.11 | 91.381 
17th November, 1928 {1,723,552|1, 1721, 214)/3,444,766/1, 1617,752|1 1606, 748/3, 1224, 500} 93.86 | 93.35 | 93.61 
12th October, 1929 .. 11,773,014/1, 769, 9363, 542,950 bs oe a a 


* No election. 





THe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


(ConTEsTED ELEcToraTEs.) 








5th May, 1917 +. [1,262,527/1,207,938) 2,470,465 alt 041,552] 892,926 1,934,478 82.50 | 73.92 | 78.30 
13th December, 1919 {1,395,165)1,367, 7468] 2 :762,633 1,063,029] 914,816/1,077,845! 76.19 | 66.90 | 71.59 
16th December, 1922 1398, 020 1,378, 125412 »774,274| 920,177) 726,686)1,646 863) 65.91 { 52.72 | 59.36 
14th November, 1925 jL 3635,842 1,632,897] 3, "268, 739) 1,499,006/1,488,194 2'987, 200, 91.63 | 91.14 | 91.39 
17th November, 1928 |1,450,202(1,463, 951 2,914,153]1, 362, 675}1,366,137|2,728,812| 93.96 | 93.32 | 93.64 
12th October, 1929 .. 1,557,525]1, 560, 505} 3,118, 5030 1,479,100/1 478,447 2,957, 547| 94.96 | 94.74 | 94.85 
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The percentage of electors who exercised the franchise at each election rose from 
53.04 for the Senate and 55.69 for the House of Representatives in 1901 to 77.69 and 
78.30 respectively in 1917. The next election in 1919 showed a considerable falling off, 
and in 1922 the decrease was still more marked, the respective percentages for that 
year being 57.95 and 59.36, or very little more than those for 1901. Compulsory 
voting was introduced prior to the election in 1925, and an exceedingly heavy vote was 
east in that year. In 1928 the results of the previous election were exceeded, and 
the exceptional average of nearly 94 per cent. of possible votes was recorded for each 
House. The higheet percentage recorded. however, was in respect of the 1929 
House of Representatives election, when 94.85 per cent. of the electors in the contested 
divisions voted. 


4. Federat Referenda.—According to Section 128 of the Constitution, any 
proposed law for the alteration of the Constitution must, in addition to being 
passed by an absolute majority of each House of Parliament, be submitted to 
a referendum of the electors in each State, and must further be approved by 
@ majority of the States and of the electors who voted before it can be presented 
for Royal Assent. Several referenda have been held from time to time, but 
in three cases only has any proposed law been assented to by the required 
majority of the electors. A statement dealing with the various referenda up 
to and inclusive of the year 1919, and the voting thereon was given in previous 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, pp. 87 to 89), but space will 
not permit of the incorporation of this information in the present volume. In the 
year 1926 a referendum was held in relation to proposed laws entitled respectively 
“Industry and Commerce” and ‘ Essential Services.” The result of the voting 
was: Industry and Commerce, votes in favour, 1,247,088; votes not in favour, 
1,619,655. Essential Services, votes in favour, 1,195,502; votes not in favour, 
1,597,793. 


A referendum was taken in 1928 in respect of a proposed law entitled ‘‘ State 
Dabts 1928’ and a majority of votes was cast in each State in favour of the proposal, 
the voting for the Commonweulth being as fcllows: in favour, 2,237,391; not in favour, 
173,852. , 


5. The Parliament of New South Wales.—(i) Constitution. The Legislative 
Council in this State is a nominee chamber, the Legislative Assembly being an 
elective body. Theoretically the Legislative Council] may contain an unlimited 
number of members, and the number of members in March, 1931, was eighty- 
Bix. The tenure of the seat is for life; four-fifths of the members must be 
persons not holding any paid office under the Crown, but this is held not to 
include officers of His Majesty’s sea or land forces on full or half-pay. or retired 
officers on pensions. A Bill for the abolition of the Legislative Council was passed in 
December, 1930. The High Court of Australia, however, in a judgment delivered in 
March, 1931, held that this legislation was in conflict with the Constitution. The matter 
is to be made the subject of an appeal to the Privy Council. The Legislative Assembly 
consists of ninety members elected in single-seat electoral districts, who hold their seats 
during the existence of the Parliament to which they are elected. The duration of 
Parliament is limited to three years. 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
New South Wales there have been twenty-eight complete Parliaments, the first of 
which opened on the 22nd May, 1856, and was dissolved on the 19th December, 1857, 
while the twenty-eighth was dissolved on the 18th September, 1930. The 
twenty-ninth Parliament opened on the 25th November, 1930. The elections of 
1920, 1922, and 1925 were contested on the principle of proportional represen- 
tation, but a reversion to the system of single seats and preferential voting was 
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made at the later appeals to the people. Particulars of voting at elections from 
1920 to 1930 are given below :— 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1920 to 1930. 
| Percentage of Electors 
Electors Qualified to Vote. Electors who Voted. who Voted in 


Contested Electorates. 
Year, 





Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. Males, | Females.| Total. 








1920 | 593,244 | 561,193 | 1,154,437 | 363,115 | 285,594 | 648,709) 61.21 | 50.89 | 56.19 
1922 | 6 6,662 | 614,361 | 1,251,023 | 466,949 | 408,515 | 875,464| 73.34 | 66.49 | 69.98 
1925 | 678,749 | 660,331 | 1,339,080 | 489,126 | 435.853 | 924,979] 72.06 | 66.00 | 69.07 
1927 | 714,886 | 694,607 | 1,409.493 | 591,820 | 558,957 |1.150,777| 83.79 | 81.25 | 82.54 
1930 | 724,471 | 716,314 | 1,440,785 | 682,747 | 673,676 |1,356,423) 95.09 | 94.79 | 94.94 














The principle of one elector one vote was adopted in ]894, and that of compulsory 
enrolment in 1922. Compulsory voting was introduced in the 1930 election, and, as 
the above table shows, the percentage of electors who voted in contested electorates 
rose to nearly 95. 


The franchise was extended to women (Women’s Franchise Act) in 1902, and was 
exercised for the first time at a State election in 1904. 


6. The Parliament of Victeria.—(i) Constitution. Both of the Victorian légis- 
lative chambers are elective bodies, but there is a considerable difference in the number 
of members of each House, as well as in the qualifications necessary for members and 
electors. The number of members in the Upper House in May, 1931, was 34, and in 
the Lower House, 65. In the Legislative Council the tenure of the seat is for six years, 
but one member for each province retires every third year, except in the case of a disso- 
lution, when one-half of the newly-elected members hold their seats for three years only. 
Mombers of the Legislative Assembly are elected for the duration of Parliament, which 
islimited tothree years. An elector fer the Legislative Assembly may vote once only, 
plurality of voting having been abolished in 1899; an elector, however, qualified in more 
than one district, may select that for which he desires to record his vote. A preferential 
system of voting (see Year Book No. 6, page 1182) was for the first time adopted in 
Victoria at the election held in November, 1911. 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
Victoria there have been twenty-nine complete Parliaments, the first of which opened 
on the 21st November, 1856, and closed on the 9th August, 1859, while the twenty-ninth 
was dissolved on the lst November, 1929. The thirtieth Parliament was opened on 
the llth December, 1929. The election for the Legislative Assembly in 1927 was the 
first held since the institution of compulsory voting. Particulars of voting at elections 
during the years 1916 to 1928 are given in the subjoined table. Particulars of the election 
held in June, 1931, will, if available, be found in the Appendix. 


VICTORIAN ELECTIONS, 1916 to 1929. 
Leaistatrve Counort (Last Evecrion 1928). 





Percentage of 


Electors Enrolled Electors who 





' 
mectors who l 





Year. Electors Enrolled. in Contested Voted Voted in 
Electorates. eee Contested 
Electorates. 
7 oe ete oe fe es 1 
7 a | 
1916 Pa oe 300,321 92,421 34,853 j 37.71 
1919 mck we 317,593 133,058 40,393 | 30.35 
1922 i ais 353,440 161,731 47,008! 29.07. 
1925 oi ey 399,510 172,875 56,033 32.41 
1928 ate ape 444,278 268,164 | 85,372 | 31.84 
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VICTORIAN ELECTIONS, 1916 TO 1929—continued, 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 





1 
| Percentage of Electors 

| Electors Enrolled. \ Electors who Voted. who Voted in 

Woes | Contested Electorates. 








Males. | Femates. | Total. Males. | Wemales. Total. Males. | Femaleg.| Total. 














= ——_ 
1917 | 397,585 | 430,645 | 828,230 | 172,317 | 184,682 | 356,999 | 54.30 | 54.12 | 54.21 
1920 | 418,085 | 450,763 | 868,848 | 232,604 | 235,621 | 468,225 | 66.23 | 61.38 | 63.70 
1921 | 414,818 | 456,638 | 871,456 | 167,812 | 158,415 | 326,227 | 61.29 | 53.53 | 57.26 
1924 } 433,357 | 467,070 ; 900,427 | 190,153 | 180,810 | 370,963 | 63.02 | 55.72 | 59.24 
1927 | 480,485 | 512,726 | 993,211 | 377,941 | 402,458 | 780,399 | 92.02 | 91.51 | 91.76 
1929 | 496,996 | 532,174 | 1,029,170 | 308,632 | 330,836 | 639,368 | 94.11 | 93.36 | 93.72 











The franchise was extended to women by the Adult Suffrage Act 1908, and voting 
at elections for the Legislative Assembly was made compulsory in 1926. 


7. The Parliament of Queensland.—(i) Constitution. As pointed out previously 
the Legislative Council in Queensland was abolished in 1922, the date of Royal Assent to 
the Act being the 23rd March. The Legislative Assembly is composed of seventy-two 
members, and the State is divided into that number of electoral districts. A modified 
aystem of optional preferential voting is in operation. (See Year Book No. 6, 
page 1183.) 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government in 
Queensland there have been twenty-four complete Parliaments, the first of which opened 
on the 29th May, 1860, and dissolved on the 20th May, 1863, while the twenty-fourth 
Parliament was dissolved on the 11th April, 1929. The first session of the twenty-fifth 
Parliament began on the 20th August, 1929. At the elections held in May, 1915, tke 
principle of compulsory voting was introduced for the first time in Australia. Of the 
total number of electors enrolled at the 1929 elections, 90.52 per cent. went to the polls, 
Statistics regarding the last five elections are given below :— 


QUEENSLAND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS, 1918 to 1929, 





Percentage of Llectors 
who Voted in 
Contested Electorates, 


Electors Enrolled. | Electors who Voted. 


Year, 


Males. 








go Shapes 
| Malcs. esas Total. Females.| Total. Males. | Females.’ Total. 








163,901 | 340,669 | 75.75 | 85.78 | 80.27 
168,651 | 356,226 | 78.57 | 81.50 | 79.93 
174,980 | 369,267 | 80.72 | 83.96 | 82.23 
191,916 | 401,055 | 89.77 | 90.13 | 89.94 
209,647 | 438,248 | 89.69 | 91.45 | 90.52 


! 
1918 | 233,342 | 191,074 424,416 | 176,768 
1920 | 238,750 | 206,931 445,681 | 187,575 
1923 | 257,001 | 219,476 476,477 | 194,287 
1926 | 253,571 | 224,526 . 478,097 | 209,139 
1929 | 270,327 | 239,672 | 509,999 | 228,601 





The election of 1907 was the first State election in Queensland at which women voted, 
the privilege being conferred under the Elections Acts Amendment Act 1905. 
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8. The Parliament of South Australia.—(i) Constitution. In this State there is 
a Legislative Council! composed of twenty members and a House of Assembly with forty- 
six members, both chambers being elective. The State is divided into five districts, which 
return four members each to the Legislative Council. For the House of Assembly, eight 
districts return three members each, and eleven districts two members each. 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the inauguration of responsible government in 
South Australia there have been twenty-six complete Parliaments, the first of which 
was opened on the 22nd April, 1857. The twenty-sixth Parliament opened on the 17th 
May, 1927, and closed on the 20th February, 1930. The first session of the twenty- 
seventh Parliament began on the 27th May, 1930. Particulars of voting at recent elections 
are given below :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS, 1918 to 1930, 





Percentage of Electors 





Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. who Voted in 
' Contested Electorates. 
Year. : = 2 } 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females.{ Total. Males. | Females.} Total. 
' 























LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 





1918 | 71,510 | 23,461 | 94,971 | 42,987 | 11,800 | 54,787 | 60.11 | 60.30 | 57.69 
1921 | 69,986 |: 23,062 | 93,048 | 38,597 | 11,309 | 49,906 | 64.23 | 53.96 | 61.57 
1924 | 67,429 |' 22,018} 89,447 | 36,626 | 10,492 | 47,118 | 65.79 | 54.94 | 63.02 
1927 | 100,376 | 37,395} 137,771 | 46,686 | 17,742 | 64,428 | 67.55 | 59.91 | 65.26 
1930 | (a) (a) 133,274 | (a) (a) |100,040| (a) (a) | 75,08 
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1918 | 126,669 | 132,043 | 258,712 | 71,501 | 62,742 | 134,243 | 56.45 | 47.52 | 51.89 
1921 | 134,091 | 137,931 | 272,022 | 91,451 | 77,600 | 169,051 | 70.10 | 57.64 | 63.77 
1924 | 141,944 | 147,899 | 289,843 | 87,712 | 73,453 | 161,165 | 69.65 | 56.05 | 62.71 
1927 | 152,997 | 156,591 | 309,588 | 110,127 | 104,611 | 214,738 | 80.64 | 74.31 | 77.43 
1930 | (a) (a) 325,244 | (a) (a) |222,819| (a) (a) | 71.36 








(a) Not available. 


It is interesting to note that South Australia was the first of the States to grant 
women’s suffrage (under the Constitution Amendment Act 1894), the franchise being. 
exercised for the first time at the Legislative Assembly election on the 25th April, 1896. 


9. The Parliament of Western Australia.—{i) Constitution. In this State both 
Chambers are elective. For the Legislative Council there are thirty members, each of 
the ten Provinces returning three members, while the Legislative Assembly is composed 
of fifty members, one member being returned by each of the fifty electoral districts. 
At the expiration of two years from the date of election to a seat in the Legislative Council, 
and every two years thereafter, the junior member for the time being for each province 
retires. Seniority is determined (a) by the date of election, (b) if two or more members are 
elected on the same day, then the junior is the one who polled the least number of votes 
(c) if the election be uncontested, or in case of an equality of votes, then the seniority 
is determined by the alphabetical precedence of surnames and, if necessary, Christian 
names. Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected for three years. 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government in 
Weatern Australia there have been thirteen complete Parliaments, the first of which 
was opened on the 30th December, 1890, while the fourteenth Parliament was elected 
on 12th April, and 10th May, 1930. The preferential system of voting in use in 
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Western Australia is described in Year Book No. 6, page 1184. Particulars relating 
to the last five Assembly and Council elections are given in the tables below :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS. 





Percentage of Electors 
Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. who Voted in 


Contested Hlectorates. 
Year. 





Males. | Females. Total. Males. Females: 











Females. | Total. Males. 








Total. 


LEGISLATIVE CoUNCIL. 





1922 | 40,360 | 14,838 65,198 | 17,524 4,763 | 22,287 | 46.16 | 33.81 | 42.82 
1924 | 43,897 | 14,994 58,801 | 16,552 4,569 | 21,121 | 47.06 | 39.25 | 45.12 
1926 | 39,566 | 15,120 54,686 | 23,956 8,136 | 32,092 | 60.55 | 53.80 | 58.68 
1928 | 54.822 | 19,076 73,898 | 24,877 8.151 | 33,028 | 51.99 | 46.75 | 50.59 
1930 | 54,651 | 18,927 73,578 | 20,198 6,252 | 26,450 | 51.58 | 48.50 | 50.81 








LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 








1917 | 93,106 | 73,845 166.951 | 45,453 | 40,167 | 85.620 | 59.46 | 65.51 | 62.15 
1921 | 89,523 | 75,165 164,688 | 54,747 | 44,211 | 98,958 | 69.16 | 65.22 | 67.34 
1924 | 101,717 | 88,152 189,869 | 55,591 | 43,800 | 99,391 | 66.00 | 59.09 | 62.32 
1927 | 113,072 | 97,877 210,949 | 76,307 | 66,199 | 142,506 | 74.32 | 72.42 | 73.42 
1930 | 122,576 | 107,500 230,076 | 75,206 | 63,807 | 139,013 | 75.44 | 73.30 | 74.44 





Women’s suffrage was granted by the Electoral Act of 1899. At the 1921 elections 
the first woman member elected to an Australian Parliament was returned. 


10. The Parliament of Tasmania.—(i) Constitution. In Tasmania there are two 
legislative chambers—the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly. both bodies 
being elective. The Council consists of eighteen members, returned from fifteen districts, 
Hobart returning three, Launceston two, and the remaining thirteen districts sending 
one member each. There are five House of Assembly districts corresponding to the 
Commonwealth electoral districts, each returning six members, who are elected under a 
system of proportional representation which first came into force at the 1909 elections. 
(See Year Book No. 6, page 1185.) The annual salaries of members of the Houde of 
Assembly range from £360 to £450, and of the Legislative Council from £333 to £450 
according to the area of the electorate and the distance from the capital. 


In 1924 and again in 1925 the House of Assembly contested, with at least temporary 
success, the power of the Legislative Council to amend money bills. The matter was 
sottled by ‘* The Constitution Act 1926.” which provides that all money bills shall originate 
in the Assembly, that all money votes shall be recommended by the Governor, and that 
the Council may amend bills other than those for appropriating public moneys or fixing 
a rate for income or land tax. The Council has no power to insert a provision for the 
appropriation of money or the imposing of a burden on the people. 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. The first Tasmanian Parliament opened on 2nd 
December, 1856, and closed on 8th May, 1861. There have been twenty-three complete 
Parliaments since the inauguration of responsible government. Particulars of the voting 
at the last five elections for the House of Assembly are given hereunder :— 
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TASMANIAN ELECTIONS, HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 1916 to 1928. 





Percentage of Electors 





Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. * who Voted in 
Contested Electorates. 
Year. 
= ca 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. /Females.| Total. 











37,557 


1916 | 54,466 | 52,855 107,321 | 41,427 78,984 | 76.06 | 71.05 | 73.60 
1919 | 53,205 | 54,336 107,541 | 37,037 | 34.027 | 71,064 | 69.61 | 62.62 | 66.08 
1922 | 54.958 | 54,591 110,549 | 38.457 | 31,295 | 69,752 | 69.96 | 56.30 | 63.09 
1926 | 56,667 | 58,234 114,90] | 41,322 | 35,959 | 77,281 | 72.92 | 61.81 | 67.25 
1928 | 55,058,| 56,898 111,956 | 46,769 | 44,910 | 91,679 | 84.94 | 78.94 | 81.90 





Particulars of the House of Assembly election held in May, 1931, will, if available, 
be found in the Appendix. 


The suffrage was granted to women under the Constitution Amendment Act 1903, 
and compulsory voting came into force on the passing of the Electoral Act in 1928. 


3. Administration and Legislation. 


1. The Commonwealth Parliaments.—The first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
was convened by proclamation dated 29th April, 1901, by His Excellency the late Marquis 
of Linlithgow, then Earl of Hopetoun, Governor-General. It was opened on the 9th May 
following by H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York, who had been sent to Australia 
for that purpose by His Majesty the King, the Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Barton, P.C., 
G.C.M.G., K.C., being Prime Minister. 


The following table gives the number and duration of Parliaments since Federation :— 


COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTS, 1901 to 1931, 





Number of Parliament, 





First 

Second .. 

Third 

Fourth .. 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh. . 

Eighth .. 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh be 
Twelfth.. ei 





Date of Opening. 


9th May, 1901 .. 
2nd March, 1904 
20th February, 1907 
Ist July, 1910 .. 
9th July, 1913 .. 
8th October, 1914 
14th June, 1917... 
26th February, 1920 
28th February, 1923 
13th January, 1926 
9th February, 1929 
20th November, 1929 


Date of Dissolution. 


23rd November, 1903 
5th November, 1906 
19th February, 1910 
23rd April, 1913 
30th July, 1914 (a) 
23rd March, 1917 
31st October, 1919 
6th November, 1922 
3rd October, 1925 
9th Octoher, 1928 
16th September, 1929 





(a) On thig occasion the Governor-General, acting on the advice of the Ministry, and under section 
57 of the Constitution, granted a dissolution of both the Senate and the House of Representatives, this 
being the first occasion since Federation on which a dissolution of both Houses had occurred. 
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2. Governors-General and Ministries.—The following statements show the names 
of the several Governors-General, and the Ministries which have directed the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Commonwealth since its creation :— 


(a) GovERNORS-GENERAL. 


Rt. Hon. EARL OF HoPeTOUN (afterwards MARQUIS oF LINLITHGOW), P.C., K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0. 
From Ist January, 1901, to 9th January, 190: 
Rt. me sea BaRon TENNYSON, P.C., G.C.M. o * From 17th July, 1902, to 9th January, 1903 
ctin 
Rt. bag HALLAM BARON TENNYSON, P.C., G.C.M.G. From 9th January, 1903, to 21st January, 


Rt. eer HENRY STAFFORD BARON NoRTHCOTS, P.C., G.C. M. G., G.C.I.E., C.B. From 21st January, 
1904, to 8th September, 1908. 
Rt, Hon. WimiuM HUMBLE EARL oF Dupiey, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., &e. From 
9th September, 1908, to 31st July, 1911. 
Rt. Hon, THOMAS BARON DENMAN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.0. From 31st July, 1911, to 18th May, 


1914, 
Rt. Hon. SiR RONALD CRAUFURD MuNRO FERausON (afterwards VISCOUNT Novak OF RaIrTH), P.C., 
G.C.M.G. From 18th May, 1914, to 6th October, 1920. 


Rt. Hon, HENRY WILLIAM BARON FORSTER OF LEPE, P.C., G.C.M.G. From 6th October, 1920, to 
8th October, 1925. 


Rt. Hon. JOHN LAWRENCE BARON STONEHAYVEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., D.S.O. From 8th October, 1925, 
to 22nd January, 1931. 


Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HERBERT TENNYSON, BARON Somers, K.C.M.G., D.S.0.; M.C, 
From 8rd October, 1930, to 22nd January, 1931 (Acting). 


Rt. Hon. Sm Isaac ALFRED Isaacs, P.C., K.C.M.G. From 22nd January, 1931. 


(6) MuxisrRzes. 


(i) Barton Government, lst January, 1901, to 23rd September, 1903. 
(ii) Frrst Deakin GoverRNMENT, 23rd September, 1903, to 26th April, 1904. 
(iii) Watson Government (Labour), 26th April to 17th August, 1904. 
(iv) Rerp-McLEan GovERrNMENT, 17th August, 1904, to 4th July, 1905. 
(v) Szconp Deakin GovERNMENT, 4th July, 1905, to 12th November, 1908. 
(vi) First Fisher GoverNMENT (Labour), 12th November, 1908, to 2nd June, 1909. 
(vii) Tumrp DraKIN GovERNMENT, 2nd June, 1909, to 29th April, 1910. 
(viii) SsconpD Fisnzr Government (Labour), 29th April, 1910, to 24th June, 1913 
(ix) Cook GovEeRNMENT, 24th June, 1913, to 17th September, 1914. 
(x) TotrD Fisher Government (Labour), 17th September, 1914, to 27th October, 1915. 
(xi) First Huecues Government (Labour), 27th October, 1915, to 14th November, 1916. 
(xii) Seconp Huanes GoveRNMENT (Labour), 14th November, 1916, to 17th February, 
1917. 
(xiii) AUsrRaniaN NationaL WaR GOVERNMENT, 17th February, 1917, to 10th 
January, 1918. 
{xiv) AUSTRALIAN NatronaL War GovERNMENT, 10th January, 1918, to 9th 
February, 1923. 
(xv) Bruce-Page Government, 9th February, 1923, to 22nd October, 1929. 


(c) Scuntin GovERNMENT, from 22nd October, 1929 (Labour). 


DEPARTMENTS, MINISTERS (May, 1931). 


Prime Minister, Minister for External Affairs,and Minister for Rt. Hon. JamzEs HENRY SCULLIN, P.C. 
Industry 


Treasurer os a on .- Hon, EDWARD GRANVILLE THEODORE. 
Vice-President of the Executive Council ee a -- Hon. JOHN BARNES. 

Attorney-General 5 ‘ ay . Hon, FRANK BRENNAN, 
Postmaster-General and Minister for Works and Railways . Hon. ALBERT ERNEST GREEN. 
Minister for Markets and Minister for Transport .. .. Hon. PARKER JOHN MOLONEY. 
Minister for Trade and Customs .. 5 oe -. Hon. FRANCIS MICHAEL FORDE. . 
Minister for Home Affairs = or oe .». Hon. ARTHUR BLAKELEY. 

Minister for Health, and Minister for Repatriation .. ... Hon, JOHN McNEILL. 

Minister for Defence oe re aig a .. Hon. JOSEPH BRNEDICT CHIFLEY. 


Hon. JOHN Braipwoopd DOOLEY. 


Hon. CHARLES ERNEST CULLEY. 


Hon. EDWARD JAMES HOLLOWAY. 
Assistant Ministers ~- ate oe es 
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3. State Ministries—The names of the members of the Ministries in each State in 


May, 1931, are shown in the following statement. 


was sworn in is stated in parentheses :— 


The date on which each Ministry 


STATE MINISTRIES, 1931. 


NEW SOUTH WALES (4th November, 1930). 


Premier and Colonial Treasurer— 
Hon. J. T. Lane. 
Secretary for Mines and Minister for Labour 
and Industry— 
Hon. J. M. BappDELEY. 
Attorney-General— 
Hon. A. A. Lysacur. 
Minister for Agriculture and Minister for 
Forests— 
Hon. W. F. Dunn. 
Colonial Secretary— 
Hon. M. Gostine. 
Minister for Education— 
Hon. W. Davies. 
Secretary for Lands— 
Hon. J. M. Tony. 


(Labour.) 


Minister of Justice— 
Hon. J. Lamaro. 


Secretary for Public Works— 
Hon. M. A. Davinson. 


Minister for Health— 
Hon. J. MoGimr. 


Minister for Local Government— 
Hon. W. J. McKet. 


Assistant Minister for 
Industry— 
Hon. W. T. Ety. 


Vice-President of the Executive Counctl and 
Government Representative in the Legts- 
lative Council— 

Hon. J. M. Concannon, M.L.C. 


Labour and 


VICTORIA (12th December, 1929). (Labour.) 


Premier, Treasurer, and Minister 
Markets— 


How. E. J.. Hoaan. 


Chief Secretary— 
Hon. T. TONNECLIFFE. 


Minister of Public Instruction and Minister 
of Labour— 
Hon. J. Lemon. 


President of the Board of Land and Works, 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey, 
and Minister of Water Supply— 

Hon. H. S. Baiwey. 

Minister of Railways, Minister in Charge of 
Electrical Undertakings, and Vice- 
President of the Board of Land and 
Works— 

Hon, J. Cam. 


of | Bftnister for Agriculture, Attorney-General 


and Solicitor-General— 
Hon. W. Suater. 


Commissioner of Public Works, Minister 
of Mines, Minister tn Charge of Immié- 
gration, and Vice-President of the Board 
of Land and Works— 

Hon. J. P. Jones, M.L.C. 


Minister of Forests, Minister of Public 
Health, and Vice-President of the Board 
of Land and Works— 

Hon. W. J. Beckett, M.L.C. 


Ministers without Portfolio— 
Hon. R. Wriuiams, M.L.C. 
Hon. E. L. Kiernan, M.L.C. 
Hon. G. C. WEBBER. 
Hon. R. T. Potiarp. 


QUEENSLAND (2Ist May, 1929). 
Premier, Chief Secretary, and Vice-President | Minister for Lands— 


of the Executive Council— 
Hon. A. E. Moors. 


Minister for Public Instruction and Works— 
Hon. R. M. Kiya. 


Treasurer— 
Hon. W. H. Barnes. 


Home Secretary— : 
Hon. J. C. Pererson. 


Attorney-General— 
Hon. N. F. Macaroarry. 


1546.—3 


Hon. W. A. Deacon. 


Minister for Agriculture and Stock— 
Hon. H. F. WALKER. 
Minister for Railways— 
Hon. G. Morean. 
Minister for Labour and Industry— 
Hon. H. E. Sizer. 
Minister for Mines— 
Hon. E. A. ATHERTON. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA (17th April, 1930). (Labour.) 


Premier, Treasurer, and Minister of | Commissioner of Crown Lands and 
Education— Minister of Mines and of Marine— 


° 


Hon. L. L. Hr. Hon. R. S. Ricnarps. 


Commissioner of Public Works, Minister of 
Chief Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Minister of Labour and 
and Commissioner of Forest Lands— Employment— 


Hon. 8. R. Wartrorp, M.L.C. Hon. J. MoInnes. 
ko. . Minister of Local Government, of Immt- 
Attorney-General and Minister of Ratlways— gration, of Repatriation, and of I cel 
Hon. W. J. Denny, M.C. Hon. J. Jevuzy, M.L.C. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA (24th April, 1930). 


Premier and Treasurer— Minister for Public Works and Labour— 
Hon. Sm J. Mrronent, K.C.M.G. Hon. J. Linpsay. 
Minister for Lands, Immigration, and | Chief Secretary and Minister for Educa- 
Health— tion— 
Hon. C. G. Lataam. How. N. Kurnan, K.C. 
Attorney-General— Minister for Country Water Supplies and 
How. T. A. L. Davy. Trading Concerns— 
Minister for Railways, Mines, Police, Hon. 0. F. Baxter, MLC. 
Forests, and Industry— Minister for Agriculture— 
Hon. J. Scappay, C.M.G. Hon. P. D. Frereuson. 


TASMANIA (15th June, 1928). 
Premier, Treasurer, and Minister Control- Minister for Lands, Works, Forestry, and 


ling Hydro-Electric Department— Agriculture— 
Hon. J. C. MoPuee. Hon. Sin W. H. Lex, K.C.M.G. 
Ohief Secretary and Minister for Railways 
and Mines— 
Hon. C. E. W. Jamzs. Ministers without Portfolio— 
Attorney-General and Minister for Educa- Hon. A. L. Warptaw, M.L.C. 
tion— . Hon. C. W. Grant. 
Hon. H. S. Baxzr. Hon. E. Hosss. 


4. The Course of Legislation.—The actual legislation by the Commonwealth Partia- 
ment up to the end of the 1930 session is indicated in alphabetical order in “ Vol. XXVIII. 
of the Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, passed during the year 
1930, with Tables, Appendix, and Indexes.” A ‘Chronological Table of Acts passed 
from 1901 to 1930, showing how they are affected by subsequent legislation or lapse of 
time ”’ is also given, and further ‘‘ A Table of Commonwealth Legislation,” for the same 
period, ‘‘ in relation to the several provisions of the Constitution,” isfurnished. Reference 
should be made to these for complete information. In previous issues of the Official 
Year Book an analytic table was included showing the nature of Commonwealth legis- 
lation in force at the end of the latest year available. A classified analysis up to the 
end of the year 1928 will be found in No, 22, pp. 76 to 84, but it has not been found 
possible to renew the table in later issues. 


5. Legislation During the Current Year.—lIn issues of the Official Year Book prior 
to No. 23, the plan was adopted of giving a summary of the more important legislative 
enactments of the Commonwealth and State Parliaments during the current year, 
but considerations of space preclude the inclusion of this information in later issues. 
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§ 4, Cost of Parliamentary Government. 


The following statement shows the cost of parliamentary government in the 
Commonwealth and in each State, as well as the cost per head of population, for 
the year ended 30th June, 1930. In order to avoid incorrect conclusions as to the 
cost of the Governor-General’s or Governor’s establishment, it may be pointed out that 
& very large part of the expenditure (with the exception of the item ‘“‘ Governor’s salary ’’) 
under the head of Governor-General or Governor represents official services entirely outside 
the Governor's persona! interests, and carried out at the request of the Government. 


COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 1929-1930. 
































































































































Particulars. C’with.| N.S.W.} Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A, | Tas. Total. 

1, Governor-General or Governor— & £ £ £& £ £& £ £ 
Governor's salary, ++ |m12,000 5,000} 5,000° 3,000) 5,000; 4,000; 3,000) 87,000 
Official pourensrys 8 iealary a “ 824 (©) 380) 100 350 as 1,654 
Clerks, etc. oe 414} 389) aS 1,342! es 407 ws 4.479 
Orderlies ° aa ais 429 372 813 te ’ 
Other messengers . ve 181 1,109 oe ae 1,290 
Wages—Housemaids, stew- 

ards, gamekeepers, etc. .. jn 9,709} 1,301) 1,170) 1,505 a 968 663 15,316 
Wages—Country residence. . af 864 612 ae 301 121 axe 1,898 
Furniture, stores, and ata- : 

tionery 1,239) 239; 2,099) 432 65 1.1886) 

Postal, cables, etc. 598; 122) 277 2,295 48 113 ? 11,768 

Travelling expenses and con- feet 
veyance of officers 2,198 - 977]. 

Tecidental expenses (country ies 31 

residence he “a +. os Sy ae 
Other pane ay E 6,384 } 658 { 5,740} 415] 647/600; +200 } 18,693 
Allowance to Lieut.-Governor +* Pa - 250) me oe a 250 

Total ..  . .. | 81,542) 10,002] 15,844] 9,117] 8,030) 7,814) 4,999! 87,348 

2. Executive Council— 

Salaries of Olficers 1 | @ 834 450) 30, 113} (9) 1,427 
Other expenses .. . | @ 46 81 my) a (9) 198 
Total .. 8 (a) 880 531 101 oe 113) gy) 1,625 

8. Ministry— 

Salaries of Ministers “ae 15,300] 22,542} 10,000 19; ass 7,750) 8,200) 5,250 79,044 
Ministerial functions (b) . (0) oa 4,230 823 4,558 
Special Reports for Cabinet (0) “17 (0) “ s oS a 17 
Premiers’ Conference A 127 74) (b) aA 128 a 6's $29 
Travelling expenses “ese 4,593) ee (b) axe 490} 2,416 846 8,345 

Total .. .. | 20,020] 22,633] 10,000) 10,002} 8,368] 14,846] 6,419} 93,188 

4, Parliament— 
A. -pUpper crease chat ot 
T: 

Peiident ond Einimman'ot | good) 1820. 1020). 800| 1,800| _sool —_7,878 
Allowance to members va 35,746 ae 5,951 re 6,749] 16,478} 7,770 72,694 
Railway passes .. on 5,760) 17,744\¢ 8,500 oe 1,212} 5,576) 1,013 39,805 
Postage for members a 1,095 80\ (e) we 36) 140 os 1,351 

B. pemoil Houre: Ghai : 

peaker aud Chairman of | 4 ool 2,685. 2,128, 1,580| 1,400/ 18001 350,123,808 
Allowance to members ae 74, 107 68, 680; 28; 339 35, 552} 15, "956 29,909] 12,253) 262,796 
Railway passes .. Neat 12” 460} 18,542 (/) ¢ 12, 490! 2, "788 12,370] 1,663) 60,013 
Postage for members ae | 2,900 2,700: d 1,209 1,453 "241 340) <2. 8,843 

+ | J | —_—] ——__} —_ | 





Carried forward .. uci 110,260] 47,276 61,025} 29,182; 68,413) 23,349} 465,273 
i 
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COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT—continued. 
Particulars. C’with.| N.S.W.| Vic. | Q'land.' S.A. | W.A. Tas. Total. 





, 
1 








‘ i 
fit.” £& | €§ ;, & £ £ £ 
Brought forward .. | 135,768, 110,260, 47,276 51,025 29,182) 68,413; 23,349, 465,278 


| 


4. Parliament—continued. 
C. Both Houses : | 
Standing Committee on Pub- | i 1 


lic Works— _ | 
Remuneration of mem- 











bers 2 .. | 2,000 5,123] 1,466 1,892]... 286| 10,767 
Salaries of Staff and | 
contingencies re 2,287; 2,036; 1,172) .. 1,354 ate 50 6,899 
Printing— ‘ | 
Hansard 22 .. | 12,480} 11,290] 6,457 3,960, 2,440) 1,956 5 38,583 
Other ae .. | 22,523] 18,837) 7,611, 3,501! 8,522) 1,425 4,183 61,692 
PUEMEDIAEY reporting | 
staffi— 
Salaries .. .. | 13,400! 8,946] 7,023 3,075. 5,875} 4,719 ad 43,038 
Contingencies rs 209 or ~59 esl 114 130, ne 612 
Library— ( 
Salaries oe we 5,822! 2,883! 2,088) 948, 780 100, (A) 12,621 
Contingencies .. is 3,808 951) 1,000, 664 504 278 (hh) 7,200 
Salaries of other officers an i 
staff .. ae .. | 38,237] 26,726] 18,464: 7,352! 6,568] 4,284) 2,839 99,470 
Travelling expenses of officers 
and staff in fe 509)... o a e Se (9) 509 
Other .. Ws -. | 11,274 oe . ae 174 472 (h) 11,920 
D. Miscellaneous— \ 4 


Fuel, light, heat, power, : i 
water .. id 2.5181) e7a| 248] 065) 1.080 | 


Posts, telegraphs, telephones 808) 17 "345! “7589 
Furniture, stores, and. 6ta- 1,081! 1,767; 9561 72,052 












































tion is .. | 1,851! 851 (L114) | 440 i 
Other. - ae fF 48,351 496 214 4,088, 1,873 
1 { re |r 
Total .. .. | 801,345) 185,271) 89,154! 78,227) 61,837] 83,539, 31,663} 830,536 
| ! = 
5. Electoral— 
Salaries .. “e ..-{ 81,784} 4,743; 1,018 3,466! 3,731] 2,495] (9) 97,237 
Cost of elections, ingen- 
“ole, Beas anaes) 154,664] 12,491] 31,674) 9,886] 13,554] 18,113} 2,249] 242,631 
\ 
Total =... .. | 236,448] 17,234) 32,692; 13,352) 17,285) 20,608) 2,249) 339,868 














6. Royal Commissions, Select Com- | 
mittees, etc., including fees and 
other expenses of Commis- ! 
sioners, fees of counsel, costs : 
incurred by Ministers, cost of | 
overtime worked by Depart- 
ments preparing information, | 
bonuses, etc. nia as 








13,174] 18,493 331{ 7,071 52 505 o 39,626 








Total 13,174] 18,493 331| 7,071 52 505 oe 39,626 





GRaxp Toran _. | 602,529] 254,513) 148,552) 118,770| 95,072| 127,425, 45,380] 1,302,191 

















Cost per head of population .. }18. 11d,| 28. 1d. | 1s. 8d. | 2s, 7d. | 3s. 3d. | 63. 1d. | 48, 2d. 4s, 4d. 





(a) Included under Governor-General. (6) Not available separately. _ (c) Included under Executive 
Council. (2) Both Houses. (e) Included under Lower House. (f) Included under Upper House. 
(g) Duties performed by Chief Secretary’s Department. (A) Included under Miscellaneous, etc. 
6s Including £1,700 for passes of certain members of former Upper House. (k) Includes rent of 
buildings, Melbourne and Canberra, £2,199. (1) Includes interest and sinking fund, Parliament 
House, Canberra, £35,065. (m) Includes £2,000 allowance to Governor-General for residence at 
Canberra. {n) Maintenance of house and grounds. 


Figures showing total cost and cost per head during each of the last five years are 
given in the next table. 
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COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Year. : C’with. | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. Total, 
TorTaL. 
£ £& £ £ £ £ £ & 
1925-26 ee 511,474 | 229,246 | 121,415 | 107,166 94,130 | 103,371 40,240 | 1,207,042 
1926-27 os 580,414 | 248,744 |] 148,816 | 109,887 | 106,703 | 115,383 37,258 | 1,297,205 
1927-28 a8 473,288 | 302,880 | 128,507 | 115,118 89,166 | 118,190 49,266 | 1,276,415 
1928~29 as 614,841 | 282,762 182,766 | 134,125 85,621 | 111,609 46,017 | 1,407,741 
1929-30 as 602,529 | 254,513 | 148,552 | 118,770 95,072 | 127,425 45,330 | 1,392,191 





Per Heap oF Popunation. 





8. d, 8, d, 8. d, 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d, 8, d, 
1925-26 ‘<s 1 8 111 1 5 2 5 3°64 5 5 3.9 311 
1926-27 as 19 2. 2 19 2 6 3 9 6 1 8 6 4 3 
1927-28 ao 1 6 2 6 1 6 267 3 1 6 0 4 7 41 
1928-29 ee 111 2 4 1 6 211 211 5 6 4 3 4 5 
1929-30 111 21 1 8 ae 4 3 3 6 1 4 2 4 4 





§ 5. Strength of the Civil Service. 


* The strength of the permanent Civil Service at a definite point of time is not available 
as the dates to which annual records are made up vary in different State Departments 
The following table excludes temporary (except railways and Government tramways) 
and part-time officers (registrars of births and deaths, postal contractors, etc.); naval, 
air, and military employees; and certain others, such as those employed in State trading 
andertakings :— 


CIVIL SERVICE—NUMBER OF PERMANENT OFFICERS, 1929-30. 























Railways Oth 
and Police, Teachers. er 
Siiacts Tramways (a). Departments. Total 

BLE): Ls Persons, 

M. F M F. M. F M. F 

ee ee ’ 

Commonwealth wa 1,412 13 a oo ie 25,341 | 3,575 30,341 
New South Wale: os 52,737 3,701 8 {| 5,196 } 6,891 6,471 | 1,718 76,722 
Victoria ao a6 29,497 2,134 7} 3,857 | 5,871 3,232 839 45,437 
Queensland ee Se 18,372 1,229 “ia 1,968 } 2,311 3,844 | 1,193 28,917 
South Australia Sie 8,334 771 13 1,465 | 2,153 1,507 162 14,405 
Western Australia ee 9,714 576 5 724 | 1,474 1,461 274 14,228 
Tasmania ae su 1,569 236 1 367 | 1,025 583 194 3,975 
Northern Territory me (6) 42 dco 5 7 () (db) 54 
(ce) (c) 8,702 34 | 13,582 ! 19,732 | 42,439 1 7,955 | ~ 4 ed 
Australia ess ——_— SO | oo : 
121,635 8,736 33,314 50,394 214,079 





(a) Salaried and wages staff; includes. temporary employees—Musicipal Tramways excluded. 
(6) Included with Commonwealth. {c) Not available. 
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§ 6. Consular Representatives of Foreign Countries in Australia. 


The following tabular statement shows the number of consular representatives of 
foreign countries in each State for the year 1931 :— 


CONSULAR REPRESENTATIVES IN AUSTRALIA, 1931. 





Country. 


Number of Consular Representatives in— 





N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. 





Argentine Republic 
Austria or 
Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil .. 

Chile .. 

China .. 
Colombia 

Costa Rica 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Ecuador 

Estonia 

Finland 

France. . 
Germany 

Greece 
Guatemala 
Honduras 

Italy 

Japan .. +s 
Jugoslavia e» 
Latvia . 
Liberia 

Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Norway 

Panama 
Paraguay 

Peru .. 

Poland 

Portugal 
Roumania 
Salvador 

Siam 

Spain .. 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
U.S.A. 

Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Total 


1 
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(a) In addition, Northern Territory has a Consul for the Netherlands, and New Guinea Consuls for 


Germany and Sweden, 





Countries having Consuls-General in Sydney are Belgium, Chile, China, Costa 
Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, 


Paraguay, Poland, Siam, Sweden, and United States. 


in Melbourne are Argentine Republic, Colombia, Honduras, and Peru. 


Those having Consuls-General 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
§ 1. Introduction. 


1. General.—The construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and ferries are 
generally part of the functions of local authorities, but in New South Wales and South 
Australia, more especially in the large unincorporated areas, these duties are undertaken 
directly by the Government. In some States, moreover, a certain proportion of the roads 
and bridges is constructed and maintained by the Government, which, in addition, 
advances money for main roads to be expended by municipalities under the supervision 
of special Boards. Although roads, bridges and ferries constructed and maintained 
directly by Government do not properly come under the heading of ‘‘ Local Government,” 
they have been included in this chapter for the sake of convenience. 


2. Municipalities, Shires, etc.—A description of the various systems of municipal 
government in the different States, and their development from the earliest date, was 
published in 1919 by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics in a separate 
work entitled “‘ Local Government in Australia.” Limits of space preclude the incor- 
poration of the information contained therein in the Official Year Book. 


3. Water Supply and Sewerage.—In the cities of Sydney and Melbourne the 
control of water supply and sewerage is in the hands of special Boards, while in 
Adelaide and Perth these services are under the direct supervision of Government 
Departments. In most of the other cities and towns, the municipal councils, or, in some 
cases, water trusts, are the controlling bodies which either construct the works out of 
their own resources or take them over after they have been constructed by the Govern- 
ment. : 

4. Harbours.—The majority of the harbours in Australia are managed by Boards, 
the members of which are either elected by persons interested or appointed by the 
Government. In a few instances, however, they are directly controlled by the Govern- 
ment. Only those which are controlled by Boards are dealt with in the following pages. 

5. Fire, Brigades.—In all the States, the management of fire brigades is undertaken 
by Boards. The members of these Boards are usually elected by the councils of munici- 
palities and insurance companies within the districts placed under their jurisdiction, 
together with one or more appointed by the Government, while occasionally volunteer 
or country fire brigades are represented. 


§ 2. Government Roads, Bridges, Etc. 


1. New South Wales.—{i) General. The control of all roads, bridges and ferries 
with the exception of those proclaimed as “‘ National ” and of those in the unincorporated 
areas of the Western Division, which still remain under its jurisdiction, was transferred, 
in 1920, from the Public Works Department to local authorities. The Government has 
also adopted the policy of assisting municipal and shire councils to recondition certain 
main roads by doing the work in the first instance, and recovering in instalments from 
the councils concerned one-half of the cost. 

(ii) Roads, Bridges and Ferries. At the 30th June, 1927, the “ National ” works con- 
sisted of 58 miles of roads, 288 bridges with a total length of 108,295 feet, and 18 ferries, 
while in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division there were 5,688 miles of roads 
(of which 177 miles were metalled or ballasted, 220 formed only, and 2,932 cleared only), 
96 bridges of a total length of 13,495 feet, 489 culverts, and 6 hand punts under the 
control of the Public Works Department. (Information collected triennially.) 

(iii) Expenditure on Roads, Bridges and Ferries. The total expenditure by the 
Government during 1929-30 was £4,939,199, comprising expenditure from votes of the 
Public Works Department £464,271, from funds of the Main Roads Board £4,093,621 
and endowments and grants to Councils from votes of the Local Government Department 
£381,307. 

The Government expenditure in connexion with the Sydney Harbour Bridge, 
£1,648,812 in 1929-30 and £6,463,944 to the 30th June, 1930, is not included in these 
figures. Of the total sum expended to date, £5,289,940 was provided by General Loan 
Account and the balance from proceeds of municipal and shire rates. 
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2. Victoria.—{i) General. A small sum is expended annually by the State Govern- 
ment on roads and bridges, and a considerable amount of loan money is advanced in 
each year to the Country Roads Board for the purpose of constructing and maintaining 
main and developmental roads, the amount so expended during the year ending 30th 
June, 1929, being £746,254, and in 1929-30, £531,363. An annual payment of £50,000 
is also made out of Consolidated Revenue to the Board for maintenance works. 

(ii) Direct Expenditure by Government. The amount of money expended directly 
by the Government through the Public Works Department on roads and bridges during 
the year 1929-30 was £116,063. 

(iii) Country Roads Board. The duties of this Board were given in some detail in 
Year Book No. 15, p. 526. 

Loans to the amount of £4,822,000 have been authorized from time to time for 
permanent works under the Country Roads Acts. One half of the amount expended 
on permanent works and one-third of the amount expended on maintenance must be 
tefunded by the municipalities affected, 6 per cent. of the amount due in respect of 
permanent works being payable annually, and the cost of maintenance allocated to 
each municipality must be paid before the Ist of July in each year. A special rate, 
not exceeding 6d. in the pound, may be levied in any ward or riding of a municipality 
for the purpose of such repayment. 

All registration fees, licence fees and fines under the Motor Car Act, all licence fees 
and fines under the Motor Omnibus Act, all licence fees for unused roads and water 
frontages, and all registration fees and fines for traction-engines are credited to the Country 
Roads Board Fund. The total loan expenditure for permanent works to the 30th June, 
1930, was £4,574,591. Respecting permanent and maintenance works for the year 
ended 30th June, 1930, the total revenue of the Board was £1,698,575, made up as 
follows :—Motor registration and licence fees £1,137,913 ; unused roads, etc., licence 
fees £24,926 ; contributions by municipalities for permanent works £127,755, and for 
maintenance works £152,436 ; and other sources £255,545, The expenditure for the 
year was £1,270,635, comprising permanent works £185,121 and maintenance works 
£1,085,514. 

(iv) Developmental Roads. For the purpose of constructing and maintaining sub- 
sidiary or developmental roads, the Government has been authorized to borrow sums 
aggregating £6,475,000. The work is carried out under the supervision of the Country 
Roads Board, and the State provides the whole of the money and makes provision out 
of State funds for liquidating the liability ; the municipalities, however, are required to 
bear a proportion of the interest on the outlay during the period of the loan and to 
maintain the roads when constructed. The amount expended during the year ended 
30th June, 1930, was £452,918, and the total expenditure to that date was £5,906,967. 


3. Queensland.—Under “‘ The Main Roads Act of 1920”? a Main Roads Board was 
constituted, consisting of three members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
Subsequently the Board was abolished and its powers conferred upon a single 
Commissioner. 

The duties of the Commissioner, as defined by ‘“‘ The Main Roads Acts, 1920 to 1929,” 
are to carry out such surveys and investigations as are deemed necessary or expedient 
to determine what roads shall be main, developmental or tourist roads or State highways, 
and, under certain circumstances, to undertake the construction and maintenance of such 
roads. Before any road can be proclaimed a main, developmental or tourist road the 
Local Authorities through whose areas such road passes have the right to lodge objections 
thereto, and the Commissioner must consider such objections and, if necessary, vary 
his decision. No such action is necessary in the case of State highways. 

Local Authorities are not liable for the return of any expenditure for construction 
on State Highways or on arterial roads declared under the Federal Aid Roads Act. 
They are, however, responsible for 50 per cent. of maintenance of the former and 
33} per cent. of the latter roads. 

At 30th June, 1930, there were 7,416 miles of roads gazetted in the State, comprising 
6,919 miles of main, 439 miles of developmental and 58 miles of tourist roads ; 1,247 

-miles of roadway and 21,989 lineal feet of bridges had been completed at that date, 
and 188 miles of road and 6,400 lineal feet of bridges were in course of construction. 
In addition, there were at 30th June, 1930, 124 miles of roads in course of construction 
under the State Unemployment Relief Scheme. 
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During the year ended 30th June, 1930, the receipts of the Commission amounted 
to £1,463,506, including £350,000 from the Treasury Loan Fund, £485,322 from motor 
fees, £491,333 from the Commonwealth for works under the Federal Aid Road scheme 
and £8,397 from the State Unemployment Relief Scheme. Disbursements amounted 
to £1,461,095, including £269,424 on permanent works, £712,865 on works under the 
Federal Aid Roads scheme, £21,636 on the maintenance of roads and £9,556 on works 
under the State Unemployment Relief scheme. 


4. South Australia.—The Highways Act 1926 created a Commissioner of Highways 
and provided for a Main Roads Fund. The Commissioner is virtually empowered to 
determine upon which roads he will spend the moneys available, in doing which he has 
to take into account (a) the moneys voted, or likely to be voted, by Parliament for main 
roads ; (6) whether the road is or will be the main trunk route: (i) connecting any large 
producing area, or any area capable of becoming in the near future a large producing area, 
with its market or nearest port or railway station ; (ii) connecting two or more large 
producing areas, or areas capable of becoming in the near future large producing areas, 
or between two or more large centres of population; (iii) between the capital and any 
large producing area or any large centre of population ; (iv) between the capitals of this 
State and any other State ; and (c) whether the area through which the road passes is, 
or in the near future will be, sufficently served by a railway or railways. 

The Main Roads Fund is to be credited with (a) licence fees and registration fees 
under the Motor Vehicles Acts 1921 to 1929; (b) licence fees under the Vehicles 
(Licensing) Act 1925; (c) fines, penalties, and forfeitures in respect of convictions for 
offences against the Motor Vehicles Acts (exclusive of any sum received for costs), 
or the Width of Tires Acts ; (d) fees for hawkers’ licences issued by the Treasurer ; 
(e) contributions from Councils; (f) all sums appropriated by Parliament for main 
roads ; (g) all loans raised and appropriated for main roads. In accordance with recent 
legislation a portion of these receipts is temporarily payable into general revenue. 

The expenditure from the Main Roads Fund for the year ended 30th June, 1930, was 
£705,743 ; the amount received from the Commonwealth Government for expenditure 
on Federal Aid Roads was £261,415 ; the amount allocated for roads in newly settled 
areas, etc., was £23,000; and grants in aid of rates collected paid to Councils amounted 
to £149,000. In the sparsely-settled districts outside the incorporated areas, the roads 
and bridges are constructed and maintained by the Public Works Department, which 
expended during the same period £24,140. 


5. Western Australia.—In Western Australia the construction, maintenance, and 
management of roads and bridges throughout the State are under the control of 
municipalities and district road boards which are subsidized by the Government. 


6. Tasmania.—{i) Construction. In Tasmania the cost of construction of roads 
and bridges is borne almost entirely by the State Government. 

Up to the 30th June, 1930, the loan expenditure on these works was £4,920,698 
(roads, £4,081,711 ; tracks, £232,386 ; bridges, £606,601). In addition, half the proceeds 
of the sale of land has formed a Crown Lands Fund for the construction of roads to new 
holdings. Under this provision £681,600 has been expended. This fund has in recent 
years more than met the demands on it, and expenditure therefrom since 1918 has 
been limited to £10,000 annually, the balance being used for redemption of debt. 

The Government loan expenditure during the year 1929-30 on the construction 
of roads and bridges was £168,531, and expenditure from the Crown Lands Fund £2,217. 
In addition, the sum of £177,268 provided by the Commonwealth Government was 
expended on roads: the conditional expenditure by the State Government is included 
in the above figures. The amount of new-road mileage for the year was 81 miles cleared, 
121 miles formed, 138 miles metalled, and 12 miles gravelled, including 50, 514, 83 and 
12 miles respectively constructed out of Federal and State votes under the Federal Aid 
Roads and Federal Relief schemes. Twenty-six new bridges also were constructed 
during the year. 

(ii) Maintenance. The maintenance of roads, other than “State highways,” is 
undertaken by the municipalities out of their own funds. All bridges of a value of 
over £50 are maintained by the State Government. The maintenance of “ State 
highways” is provided for by the State Highways Act 1929, which created the State 
Highways Trust Fund to which is to be paid from Consolidated Revenue and credited 
annually in each financial year for the purposes of the Act a sum equal to the amount 
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of all motor taxes collected in the immediately preceding financial year and pafd into 
the Treasury, less 2 percent. The length of “ State highways” is 1019 miles and the 
expenditure thereon for 1929-30, £63,498. 

7. Summary of Net Loan Expenditure on Roads and Bridges.—Figures showing the 
total expenditure on roads and bridges in the States are not available. The subjoined 
statement, however, gives the amounts of net loan expenditure by the State Governments 
up to the 30th June, 1930. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES.—GOVERNMENT NET LOAN EXPENDITURE TO THE 
30th JUNE, 1930. 


i 
Expenditure. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |'Tasmania.' All States. 


£ £ Kirche Se £ £ £ 
Total to 30/6/30 |13,324,976|11,267,931/3,441,105 3,202,453] 1,975,797 |4,920,698|38,132,960 
t 








The following table shows the annual net loan expenditure on roads and bridges 
by the central Governments in each State during the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 :— 


ROADS AND BRIDGES.—NET LOAN EXPENDITURE BY STATES, 1926 TO 1930. 




















Year ended N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. {Tasmania.} All States. 
30th June—- (a 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1926 «. | 972,793 | 1,155,087 | 356,517 246,908! 96,835 | 192,469 | 3,020,609 
1927 .» {1,726,420 | 1,104,345 | 313,121 475,601) 184,912 | 144,327 | 3,948,726 
1928 .. |2,558,070 | 917,540 | 262,203 144,866] 364,223 | 176,118 | 4,423,020 
1929 .. {8,124,075 | 802,306 | 342,152 20,033) 384,685 | 204,546 | 4,877,797 
1930 .. {1,615,873 | 601,593 | 356,967 |Cr. 31,419] 315,325 | 168,531 | 3,026,870 


. (a) Includes expenditure on main roads through local authorities, 


The two tables given above show only a small proportion of the actual expenditure 
upon roads and bridges in the different States, for the reason that (a) there have been 
large expenditures from revenue both by the central Governments and by local authorities, 
and (b) the State Governments have in many cases voted grants and subsidies on the 
amount of rates collected, and have issued loans to local authorities either for the express 
purpose of the construction of roads and bridges or for the general purpose of public 


works construction. 
§ 3. Municipalities, Shires, Etc. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. Practically the whole of the State, with the 
exception of the Western Division, has been divided into municipalities and shires, the 
total area incorporated at the end of 1929 being 184,091 square miles, of which 2,508 
square miles are included in the former and 181,583 in the latter. The areas incorporated 
comprise the whole of the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State, with the exception 
of Lord Howe Island, the islands in Port Jackson, and the quarantine station at Port 
Jackson. 

(ii) Municipalities (a) Summary. The following table gives the number, area 
and population of municipalities, together with the length of roads and the number of 
bridges and ferries therein for the year 1929 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—SUMMARY, 1929. 





Sydney and Suburbs. Country. 














No. of 
Year. | Municipali- erie Bridges. | Ferries. 
ties. Area. Population. Area. Population. 
Acres. No. Acres. No. Miles. No. No. 


1929 181 116,183 | 1,145,400 | 1,488,889 , 627,900 | 10,858 | 645(a) 38(a) 





(a) Year 1927—latest available. 
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Of the 10,858 miles of roads, 5,780 were blocked, metalled, ballasted or gravelled, 
1,973 formed only, and 1,812 cleared only, while 1,293 miles were natural surface. 


(6) Unimproved and Improved Values. The table hereunder gives a comparison of 
the unimproved and improved values for the year 1929 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—CAPITAL VALUES, 1929. 












































{ 
Year. Sydney. Suburbs. See ia: Country. Grand Total. 
UNIMPROVED VALUE. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1929 60,983,094(a)| 101,554,575 | 162,537,669 | 48,817,667 | 211,355,336 
ImPROVED VALUE. 
1929. .. | 193,988,920a} 286,500,311 | 48,480,201 147,017,246 | 627,506,477 














(a) Exclusive of Federal Government and other non-rateable properties not now valued. 


(c) Revenue and Expenditure. Particulars of the revenue and expenditure of munici- 
palities for the year ending 3lst December, 1929, under various headings, are given 
below:— 


MUNICIPALITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1929. 









































Particulars. Sydney. Suburbs. Country. Total. 
REVENUE. 
£ £ £ £ 
General fund 2,956,502 1,700,249 4,656,751 (b) 
Trading accounts 4,401,958 (a) 47,546 1,175,469 1,223,015 (6) 
Special and local funds ; 131,677 495,560 627,237 (b) 
Gross revenue... | 4,401,958 3,135,725 | 3,371,278 | 10,908,961 
an aes Fe fe 1 
EXPENDITUBB. 
General fund de ae 3,452,425 | 1,797,767 5,250,192 (5) 
Trading accounts oe 4,136,653 (a) 44,437 993,514 1,037,951 (b) 
Special and local funds... 145,121 439,856 584,977 (6) 
Gross expenditure .. | 4,136,653 3,641,983 | 3,231,137 | 11,009,773 





(a) Items of revenue and expenditure for the city of Sydney cannot be allocated to the different 
headings shown for municipalities. (0) Exclusive of Sydney. 
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(d) Assets and Liabilities. The financial position of the municipalities as at the 
31st December, 1929, is shown by the following statement of assets and liabilities. 


MUNICIPALITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES,—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1929. 




















Extra 
Particulars, Sydney. i Suburbs. j Metro- Country. Total. 
' | Politan. : 
i ‘ 

ASSETS, 

£ | £ | £ £ £ 
Bank balances and cash.. } 615,257 52,690 622,010 1,289,957 (b) 
Outstanding rates - oe f | | 168,221 50,714 241,487 460,422 (b) 
Sundry debtors ae oe S34 348,139 (a)! 205,043 36,391 375,337 616, 771 (b) 
Stores and materials .. ed i hr 4 55,771 6,479 126,291 188,541 (b) 
Land, balling, foraltargs etc. .. J 1, 782, 281 220, 034 | 7,310,268 9, 312, 583 (b) 
Oot her. a { ear) 790 ' 61, 667 107,512 “400, 969 (d) 

! 
Total .. _ oe 34,348,139 3,068,363 417,975 | 8,782,905 , 46,617,382 





(a) Comprises the following:—Land and buildings, £13,539,394; machinery, plant and stores, 
£13,747,023 ; sundry debtors, £695,404 ; cash and bank ‘balances, £1, 960, 966 ; investments, £3,446,549 ; 
joan flotation expenses, discounts, revenue account, £599,030 ; ‘and Bunnerong preliminary expenses, 
construction plant and interest suspense, £359,683. (by Exclusive of Sydney. 


LIABILITIES. 





' 
Loans, outstanding interest and } | ; | 
sun creditors 5,383,361 438,969 | 3,035,062 | 8,857,392 (b) 


Debts due to Governinent, as and as, 848,139 (a) { 143.00 | 25.00 | .gan77 | s41oens 6) 





interest thereon 
Bank Create es as | { 622, "045 29,116 382,862 934,028 (b 
Other te oe 60, "927 12,386 | 115,374 188,687 (6) 
_ i 
Total .. ae ws 34,348,139 ‘ 6,109,002 | 506,361 | 6,775,675 | 47,739,177 
t 





(a) Comprises the following :—Debentures, £21,982,936; sundry creditors, £2,685,886; bank 
overdrafts, £2,249,305 ; sinking fund reserves, £2,455,587 ; reserves, revenue accounts, "&., £2, 193, 972 ; 
and depreciation reserve, £2, 780, 503. (bd) Exclusive of Sydney. 


(iii) Shires.—(a) Summary. The following table gives the number, area, population, 
and unimproved capital value of shires, together with the length of the roads, and the 
number of bridges and ferries therein. It is not possible to give the improved capital 
value or the assessed annual value, as shires are not compelled to make these valuations. 


SHIRES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—SUMMARY, 1929. 





: | ! 
Unimproved Length | Bridges. | Ferries. 








No. of ! ‘ 
Year. Shires. ; tea. | Population. oo pitar Value. | of Roads. 
' mal 
No. | sq. miles. No. £ tiles. No. No. 
173(a) 


1929 .. os 138 181,583 | 691, 090 166,657,924 ios sac | 3,943(a) 








. (a) Year 1927—collected triennially. 


Of the 93,482 miles of roads, 19,693 were metalled or ballasted, 14,937 formed only, 
and 29,992 cleared only, the balance being natural surface. 
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* (b) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue and expenditure of shires for the year 
1929 are shown in the following table. Included in the receipts are Government 
grants amounting to £1,488,832, which together with other Government endowment 
make a total for Government assistance of £1,743,780. 


SHIRES, NEW SOUTH WALES——REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1929. 














Particulars. Revenue. Particulars, Expenditure. 
General Fund— £ £ 
General rates Cacleding General Fund— 
interest) : 1,442,508 Administrative expenses 223,112 
Government endowment . 254,948 Public works .. .. | 2,844,235 
Public works .. ~. | 1,547,715 Health administration .. 134,532 
Health administration] .. 126,842 Public services Ae 42,642 
Public services .. oes 18,085 Shire property a 24,155 
Shire property .. ae 48,184 Miscellaneous (@) 151,220 
Loan Rates re aie 53,477 || Special. Local, and I Trading 
Miscellaneous .. 17,912 Funds 365,319 
Special, Local, and | Prading 
Funds .. 402,579 
Total revenue eve 3,912,250 Total expenditure .. 3,785,215 








(a) Includes interest on loans and overdraft, &c.— £87,122. 


(c) Assets and Liabilities. The finances of the shires at the end of the year 1929 
showed an excess of assets of £89,005. The following table gives particulars of assets 
and liabilities as at the 3lst. December, 1929 :— 


SHIRES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—ASSETS ‘AND LIABILITIES, 1929. 








Assets. Amount. Liabilities. Amount. 
£ £ 
Bank balances and cash ae 438,356 || Loans outstanding, interest and 
Outstanding rates .. 271,375 sundry creditors .. «+ | 1,647,627 
Sundry debtors ake ive 181,685 || Bank overdrafts .. os 448,241 
Stores and materials 70,473 |} Other ve 186,819 
Land, buildings, furniture, plant, Debts due to the Government 
machinery, etc. .. 1,807,007 and interest thereon ae 416,937 
Other oie es ae 19,733 
Total he .. | 2,788,629 Total ag .. | 2,699,624 








2. Victoria.{i) General. Local Government is established throughout the State, 
the various divisions being termed cities, towns, boroughs, or shires. Melbourne and 
Geelong were incorporated under special statutes prior to the establishment of a general 
system of local government, and except in a few details are not subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Act. 


The financial years of the cities of Melbourne and Geelong end on the 31st December 
and the 3lst August respectively ; those of all other municipalities on the 30th September. 


(ii) Municipalities. (a) Summary. The following table shows the number of cities, 
towns, boroughs, and shires, with estimated population, number of ratepayers and 
dwellings, and value of rateable property for the year 1929 :— 
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MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIA.—-SUMMARY, 1929. 





Number Estimated Value 























Number ‘Estimated 
+ ding 30th f Estimated of Numb of Rateable Property. 
eee oponien Munjcipal- Population. Ratepayers vot id = 
ittes. sexes). Dwellings. Total. Annual. 
Crt1rxs, Towns, AND BoRovucus. 
No. No. No. No. | 
1929 mT 56 1,188,160 | 336,756 276,651 | 385,884,089 | 21,493,990 
SHIRES. 
1929 34 140 | 654,780 | 275,065 | 161,577 | 294,765,524 | 14,792,565 














(b) Revenue and Expenditure. The table hereunder shows the revenue from various 
sources, and the expenditure under various heads of municipalities during the year 
1929 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1929. 
ere Aen On 


























Bapentiture 
Items. Bevenue. Items. from 
Revenue. 
£ £ 
Rates .. .. | 38,925,207 || Salaries, etc. 469,036 
Licences ais 155,412 Sanitary work, street et cleaning, 
Taxation< Dog fees _ 80,445 ete. .. 498,729 
Market and weigh- Health .. a% ct 87,858 
bridge dues... 142,968 Lighting .. 179,167 
Government endowments and Contributions to Fire Brigades 73,278 
grants . 143,987 Public Works Construction 426,736 
Contributions for streets, ete. 326,457 r Maintenance 2,148,727 
Sanitary charges .. a 199,516 || Formation of private streets, 
Rents... 149,570 etc. . 484,388 
Electric light and gas works 1,323,422 Electric Light and Gas Works 947,504 
Other sources aie oe 685,793 Redemption of loans ats . 844,784 
-——_— || Interest on loans .. ois 731,534 
Total Revenue se 7,082,777 Charities af 43,599 
Loans... sy ws 1,987,275 Other expenditure. . ee 778,632 
Total Receipts we 9,070,052 Total from Revenue.. | 7,213,972 
Expenditur 
Items. from Loans. 
Roads and Bridges 4 
Water and Irrigation ES a sae 
Sewerage and Drainage... ae 100,531 
Electric Light and Gas re a 239,180 
Public Buildings o- oe oe 167,424 
Other purposes... ae os 366,522 
Total from Loan a os 1,893,858 





Grand Total me - 9,107,830 
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(c) Assets and Liabilities. The assets of municipalities may be classified under three 


heads (a) the municipal fund, (6) the loan fund and (c) property ; 


the liabilities under 


two heads—(a) the municipal fund, and (6) the loan fund. The following table shows 
the amount of municipal! assets and liabilities for the year 1929 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIA.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1929. 











Items. Assets. Items. Liabilities, 
MonicreaL Funp— £ MounicipaL Fonp— £ 
Uncollected rates 424,366 Due on current contracts. . 128,795 
Streets formed, &c., pay- Arrears due sinking funds 99 
ments outstanding 841,731 Overdue interest 6,340 
Rents and interest out- Bank overdrafts 963,850 
standing 21,073 Other liabilities 1,026,424 
Cashin hend or in ‘bank 437,203 || Loan Funp— 
Other assets: 387,629 Loans outstanding 13,345,104 
Loan Funo— Due on loan contracts 118,025 
(a) Sinking funds— 
Amount at credit . 697,793 
Arrears due : 99 
(b) Unexpended balances - 750,761 
PRopERTY— 
Buildings, markets, tram- 
ways, etc. “ 5,318,200 
Waterworks 390,440 
Gasworks 234,810 
Electric Light Works 2,549,340 
Plant and machinery 599,960 
Other assets 186,290 
Total 12,839,695 Total aie « | 15,588,637 


3. Queensland.—{i) General. The whole of the State (except islands along the 
coast and 606 square miles in area) is incorporated into cities, towns, and shires under 
the Local Authorities Act of 1902 and its amendments. 


(ii) Municipalities. 


(a) Summary. The following table gives particulars of the 


area, population, number of inhabited dwellings, and assets and liabilities of cities and 
towns and of shires for the year 1929 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, QUEENSLAND.—SUMMARY, 1929. 





























o Number Liabilities. 
> Popula- f Rateabl 
eeaErS (1xNOt |) Ares: ‘lion. | Inhabited] Value. | 48% | Govern- 
Dwellings. ment Total. 
Loans. 
Crrrzs AND Towns. 
sq. miles, No. | No. £ £ | £ | £ 
1929(a) .. | 28 843 (6) | 111,028 rica eau Wain Cigale 
SHREs. 
1929(a) .. (124 | 669,051 | | 88,826 ica anal 1,867,782)1,650,040) 2,491,638 
| ! ' ‘ 














(a) Figures refating to assets and Ilabilities include waterworks, sewerage works, electric light 


works, and railways and tramways controlled by local authorities. 


Sewerage wag taken over by the Brisbane City Couu.cil on the 2nd April, 1928. 
(6) Estimated population of Queensland, 930,871 persons. 


The Metropolitan Water Supply and 


. 
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(0) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue and expenditure (including loan moneys) 
of cities and towns, and of shires for the year 1929 are given hereunder :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, QUEENSLAND.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1929. 















































| Revenue. Expenditure. 
| 1 . Govern- r 
Year. Govern- : Public t Office 
ates, | pment y! otal | Ngoreeand | Loan | Expenses | total. 
| Subsidies. | (0) tion? | Salaries. 
\ (a) : ion. 
Crites anD Towns. 
\ | | 
£ £ { £ £ £ £ £ 
1929 1,646,955 | 306,882 we aoa 3,147,677 | 135,750 | 272,502 |5,815,515c 
SHIRES. 
1929 a po.18 421,711 | 1,796,937 | 1,262,919 | 60,347 | 132,591 | 1,822,712 
(a) Includes Main Road Receipts. (0) Includes Expenditure on Main Roads. (c) Includes 


Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage taken over by the Brisbane City Council on the 2nd April, 
1928. 


The figures in the foregoing tables cover all the activities of the local authorities 
throughout Queensland such as :—Road repairs, street lighting, etc. ; waterworks, electric 
light, and railways and tramways controlled by local bodies. 


4. South Australia.—({i) General. A large proportion of South Australia is unin- 
corporated, the balance being under municipal corporations in the larger cities and towns, 
and district councils in outside areas. These bodies are subsidized by the Government, 
and special grants allocated on the recommendation of the Commissioner of Highways 
are given for the maintenance and construction of main roads. 


(ii) Local Authorities. (a) Summary. During the past five years the number of 
corporations and district councils has increased by 5, the total being 196, of which 11 
corporations and 10 district councils are in the metropolitan area, and 28 corporations 
and 147 district councils in outside areas. According to the latest available information 
there are about 1,046 miles of roads in use for general traffic under the control of 
corporations, and about 46,759 miles under the control of district councils, and of these 
totals, 16 miles are wood-blocked, 211 miles are bitumen and concrete, and 13,702 
miles are tar-paved, metalled or gravelled. The following table gives the area, popula- 
tion, number of occupied dwellings, capital and assessment values and outstanding 
» loans for corporations and district councils separately for the year 1929 :— 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1929. 


























veer | aren, Foi | Sette | Se! | Asgzgmont | outstanding 
: MunicrpaL CoRPoRATIONS. 
i Acres. | No. No. £ £ £ 
1929 .. nA | 65,625 | 246,289 56,043 | 79,058,946 | 4,013,167 803,177 
District Covncits. 
1929 .. 3,480,408 | 321,497 75,443 |110,065,961 | 5,673,701 |(a) 359,564 




















(a) Includes advances through District Councils to settlers for vermin-proof fencing, etc., amounting 
to £251,826. 
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(0) Revenue and Expenditure. The next table gives the revenue and expenditure 
of corporations and district councils for the year 1929, showing in separate columns 
the receipts and expenditure on main roads. The figures differ slightly from those 
shown in the Summary Table in § 4 hereinafter, which exclude transfers between the 
Government Grants and General Accounts. The financial year of municipal corporations 
ends on the 30th November and that of district councils on the 30th June. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 























1929. 
H Government 
Local Government (exclusive of Government Grants Account). Grants Account 
‘ (Main Roads). 
Revenue (including Loans). ‘| Expenditure. 
en 3 Oth | Expen- 
Public { Revenue. diture. 
Rates. |Subsidies.}| Total. | Roads. Works ' Total 
1 Garsicee: i 
MounticrpaL CoRPORATIONS. 
} 
£ £ | £ | £ |: £ £ £ £ 
1929 538,675 | 53,727 960,007) 329,791 | 345,613 | 901,422 | 42,069 39,866 
| t 
Disrricr Councizs. 
1929 oe | 449,337 | 97,523 | 734,618 | 384,647 | 118,000 745,066 | 408,563 | 393,895 


5. Western Australia.—{i) General. In this State there are three forms of local 
authorities, namely :—(a) municipalities, (b) district road boards, and (c) local boards 
of health, the two former covering the whole of the State. Local boards of health are 
of three descriptions, (a2) municipal, the members being the same as those of the municipal 
council of the municipality in which each is situated, (b) those under the control of road 
boards, and (c) those not under the control of road boards or municipalities. Several 
of the latter two are inactive. The financial year of municipalities and municipal boards 
of health terminates on the 3lst October, and that of road boards and other local boards 
of health on the 30th June. 


(ii) Municipalities. (a) Summary. The following table gives various particulars 
regarding municipalities for the year 1930. 


MUNICIPALITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1930. 











Valuation of Rateable 





Year, Muni- Dwelling cited Length of 
ae Oe clpalities. Area. | Population! “Houses. Roads and 
< Capital Annual Streets. 
Value. Value. 
No. Acres. No. No. £ £ Miles. 
1930S. 21 69,543 | 190,994 38,678 | 47,908,676 | 2,616,083 | (a) 781 


(a) Exclusive of cleared roads. 
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(6) Revenue and Expenditure. Revenue and expenditure of municipalities during 
the year 1930 are given hereunder :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 








1930. 
Revenue. | Expenditure. 
veer 
ended 
31st From From Works Interest 


and and other! Other 
aoe Pca Total. |Improve-| Charges | Expenses.| T0tal- 
; a ments. | on Loans. 


October— Rates. 








£ | £ £ £ £ £ , §& £ 
1930 .. 855,964 15,325 |1,097,796 |1,468,485 | 382,807 | 295,408 | 808,164 | 1,486,379 





(c) Assets and Liabilities. The table below shows the assets and liabilities of 
municipalities at the 3lst October in the financial year 1930 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1930. 








Assets. Liabilities. 
31st October— j 
Accrued Outstanding 
Balance Value of . 
jodeod. | wropeey. | SuRE | Tak | Sapgsurg | Tot 
£ 


£ £. £ £ £ 
1930 = | 136,951 | 2,896,315 | 468,806 | 3,740,826 | 2,744,192 | 2,983,139 


(iii) District Road Boards. (a) Summary. The next table shows the unimproved 
value, and in some instances the returns furnish also the annual value, but those portions 
of districts rated under the annual value are not included in the area rated under the 
unimproved capital value. .The population at the date of the census of 4th April, 
1921, was 160,970, and the number of dwellings 41,662. 


On the 30th June, 1930, the population was estimated at 231,352, and the number 


of dwelling-houses at 54,646. One district, however, only gives figures at time of the 
1921 census. . 


DISTRICT ROAD BOARDS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1930. 





by | 
Unimproved | 





Number ‘ Length of Out- 
Pri ended | of Road Area. ee | Roads in | Assets. | Liabilities. | standing 
June— | Districts. ( pate). jPeistenice. Loans. 
[oe se . - 
i 
No. sq. miles. £ | miles. £ £ £ 


1930 os 126 975,828 ai ata 20,1156] 881,822 | 864,424 | 683,213 





(a) Exclusive of one Board which rates under the annual value only. 
(6) Exclusive of cleared roads. 


E12 (b) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue and expenditure of district road boards 
are shown in the following table for the year 1930 :— 
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DISTRICT ROAD BOARDS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE, 1930. 











Revenue. Expenditure. 
toes 
ended : 
: Govern: ! 
30th Adminis- 
Jun Rates. ae Other. Total. tration. Works. Other. Total. 











£ £ | £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1930 .. | 301,105 ; 201,135 [091,621 1,033,761 | 73,055 | 626,294 | 342,174 |1,041,523 


(iv) Local Boards of Health. (a) General. On the 31st October, 1930, there were 
21 local boards of health within municipalities, and on the 30th June, 1930, 89 under 
control of road boards, and 21 extra-municipal boards. Of the extra-municipal boards 
8 were inactive during the year. 


(b) Finances. The appended table shows the number of boards, their revenue and 
expenditure, and the assets and liabilities of such as were active during 1930. The 
financial year of municipal boards ends on the 31st October, and that of other boards on 
the 30th June. 


LOCAL BOARDS OF HEALTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—FINANCES, 1930. 











i Revenue. Expenditure. | 
i Sanitary | Sanitary; , 
Year. | Number. ' | Cha Assets. {Liabilities. 
rges and 
Rates. and Rubbish} 7°! | Rubbish | Total. 
Fees. Service. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
84,825 | 69,926 | 170,484 | 109,269 | 172,762 | 104,225 | 24,885 








1930 .. | 131 


6. Tasmania.—{i) General. The whole State, with the exception of tho cities of 
Hobart and Launceston, which were incorporated under separate Acts, is divided into 
municipal districts. 

(ii) Municipalities. (a) Summary. The following table gives the number of 
municipalities, valuations, outstanding loans and length of roads for the year 1929-30. 
The latest available figure for inhabited dwellings is for the year 1921, when the 
number was 45,950. 


MUNICIPALITIES, TASMANIA.—SUMMARY, 1929-30. 














{ Valuations. 
ter EE Sea | a [gm | | 
Hopart anD LauNoESTON. 
No. £ £ £ £ Miles. 
1929-30 vi 2 1,198,831 | 7,017,180 | 18,456,646 | 2,520,486 197 
Country MunIcrPaLivies. 
1929-30 ie | 47 1,691,372 | 16,213,543 | 32,858,657 | 507,291 | 12,379 
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(6) Revenue and Expenditure. The next table gives the revenue and expenditure 
of all municipalities for the year 1929-30 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, TASMANIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1929-30. 
































Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year. . 
: Interest and 
Rates [Grane] Toll | taten | Serman | ekias) | Tot 
Hospakt AND LAUNOESTON. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1929-30 .. | 281,090 | 1,729 (625,915a 47,446 | 399,757a | 175,081 | 623,129a 
CounrRy MUNICIPALITIES. 
1929-30... 198,018 | 71,666 02%. 40,816 |310,339a 42,011 | 407,159a 




















(a) Exctuding Loans. 


7, Basis for Municipal Rating and Limits for Rates.—These matters were dealt with 
at some length in Official Year Book, No. 17, pp. 124-25, but limitations of space 
preclude their repetition in the present issue. 


§ 4, Summary of Local Government Finance. 


1. General.—In the preceding parts of this chapter certain particulars have been 
given regarding local authorities in each individual State. In this paragraph, comparative 
figures are given for each State regarding the financial operations of the loca] governing 
bodies referred to in § 3. The particulars in the next two tables refer to financial years 
as follows :—New South Wales: calendar year 1929. Victoria: 30th September, 1929, 
except Melbourne, 31st December, and Geelong, 31st August, 1929. Queensland: calendar 
year 1929. South Australia: Corporations, 30th November, and district councils, 30th 
June, 1929. Western Australia ; Municipalities, 31st October, 1929, district road boards, 
30th June, 1929. Tasmania: 30th June, 1930. 


2. Number, Revenue, Expenditure, and Valuation of Local Authorities.~The sub- 
joined table shows the number, revenue, and expenditure, including loan money, and 
valuation of local authorities in each State and in Australia during the years indicated 
above. It should be noted that, excepting in Queensland and Tasmania, the 
metropolitan water supply systems are not under municipal control; the particulars 
given of revenue and expenditure for the four States other than Queensland and 
Tasmania do not, therefore, include revenue and expenditure on account of these 
systems. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES (2) IN EACH STATE.—FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 1929. 

















Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q'land. 8. Aust. |W. Aust.(5) | Tasmania. Total. 
No. of local 

authorities (a) 319 196 152 196 149 49 1,061 

ReEcErts. 
Petal 3 568. ox. 0,868] 174,900. 4. 
eneral oe 4,993,878 2, oa: 490, 4 

Other  .. | 1'588,004 }s os, 207 aa 626,575 } 988,012 { 184,278} 304,743 } 15,820,093 
Government 

grants, etc. .. 2,156,874 148,987} 492,056] 564,133 189,699) 73,395 8,620,144 
Loans and other 


sources on 6,082,455 | 5,000,858] 4,881,502) 550,955) 1,760,913, 534,213] 18,810,896 








Total .. 14,821,211 | 9,070,052] 8,043,701! 2,103,100} 2,625,758) 1,087,311) 37,751,183 








EXPENDITURE. 





Works, services, 
ete. es 11,863,135] 5,792,741/ 4,410,596) 1,603,263! 1,603,677 772,275| 26,045,687 
Interest on loans 
and overdrafts 1,762,265) 731,534} 1,146,949) 69,457 174,472 ) 
Redemptions, 217,092 

















sinking funds, , 

Sige ec 1,169,588/2 344,784] 496,020 58,262] ~—-158,757 11,088,010 
Admf{nistration 469,036). 405,093] 178,797 152,801 88,262 
Other 2 1,769,735] 1,179,579} 161,932 338,767 14,838] / 

Total .. | 14,794,988 | 9,107,830, 7,638,227] 2,071,711] 2,428,474] 1,092,467| 37,133,697 
VALUATIONS. 

Capital value of 

property .. |c 911,731,000}680,649,613,e80,023,715|189,124,907|f 42,550,101| 51,315,303 (@) 
Annua! value of 

property .. (@ 36,286,555 (d) 9,686,868]f 2,456,987} 2,790,203 (4) 








(a) Including particulars for all areas controlled by local governing bodies responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of roads and streets, such areas being variously known in the several States 
as cities, towns, boroughs, shires, municipalities, and road board districts, etc. 

B Exclusive of Local’ Boards of Health. 

c) Improved capital value of rateable property for the year 1928. The value of improvements in 
country shires has been assumed by the State Statistician as equivalent to the unimproved value. The 
total unimproved capital value for municipalities and shires for 1929 is £378,013,260. 

(d) Not available. 

(e) Rateable value. 

(f) Municipalities only. District Road Boards are rated on unimproved capital value and/or annual 
value, the total of the unimproved capital value being £24,573,070 and the annual value, £322,044. 


3. Local Government Loans, 1929,—The following table shows the amount of loans 
raised by local authorities during the year 1929, of loans current at the end of that year, 
the liability on account of interest and sinking fund, and the loans redeemed during 1929 :— 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES.—LOANS, 1929, 

















Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust. |/Tasmania.| Total. 
Loans from General Govern- & £- & £ £& £ £ 
ment— 
Raised during year .. as 10,321) 236,537] 54,451! 169,712 38,401) 509,422 
Current at end of year.. ‘a 926,304 8,034,315] 297,390! 227,735) 464,004! 9,949,838 
Loans from other Sources— { 
Raised during year «+ |.8,486,554 2,205,966) 1,413,887; 123,186, 405,555) 23,778 7,608,926 
Current at end of year .. 31,525,584 12,418,800/14,156,081! 865,351! 3,015,791 ati 64,545,290 
Total— 
Raised during year 1. | 8,486, 554, 2,216,287| 1,650,424 637| 575,267; 62,179, 8,118,348 
Current at end of year .. 31, 525, 584 13, 345, 104 29) 190, 396 1, 162 741| 3,243,526) 3,027,777! 74,495,128 
Current Loans, exclusive of { 
those obtained from | 
General Government, 


raised within Australia .. 24,220,584 12,418,800, 5,637, 729, 865,351; 2,447,691] 1,377,186 46,967,341 
Annual Liability on account | | 














of Interest P - 1,703,689 (0) 648, 105101,146, 49, 65,256} 190,889,(c) 192,248 3,947,136 
Total Sinking Fund at end | ; 

of year . | 2,520, 138) 697,892) 1,074, 107, 27,427| 603,838} 374,726 5,198,128 
-Amount of Loans Redeemed i ; 

_during year... (a) 28,059 327,484 = 52,997'  313,616i 201,997 (a) 


(a) Not avaliable, (0) Interest paid. (c) Interest and Sinking Fund. 
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§ 5. Water Supply, Sewerage, and Drainage. 


1. New South Wales.—{i) General. In Sydney and its suburbs the water supply 
and sewerage systems are controlled by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Board, and in Newcastle and its suburbs by the Hunter District Water Supply and 
Sewerage Board. In country districts, both waterworks and sewerage works are 
constructed by the Public Works Department, and, when completed, handed over to 
the municipalities affected, by which the cost must be repaid. 


(ii) Metropolitan Waterworks. (a) General. During the year ended 30th June, 1930, 
operations were carried on in connexion with the construction of the Nepean and Woronora 
dams, the 36 million gallon service reservoir at Killara, and elevated reservoirs 
at Canterbury and Vaucluse. A considerable mileage of rising and gravitation mains 
was laid for the amplification of the system, and an additional pumping plant was installed. 
The maximum day’s consumption in the metropolitan area was 138,571,000 gallons. 
The length of mains is now 4,117 miles, 


(b) Water Supplied, etc. The following table gives the number of houses, the 
estimated population supplied, and other details for the year ended 30th June, 1930 :— 

















WATERWORKS, SYDNEY.—WATER SUPPLIED, 1929-30. 
Average Daily Supply. 
Number of | Estimated i rT ee a ‘i 
Year ended 7 Average Daily| Total Supply Mains 
30th June— | Houses | Population Supply. for the Year. ler Head of Laid. 
Supplied. | Supplied. = | Estimated 
use. ‘ Population. 
No. No. 1,000 Gallons. | 1,000 Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Miles. 
1930 307,945 [1,539,725 81,462 29,733,497 


264 | 62.91 | 138 





(c) Finances.—The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure on account 
of the services of waterworks, sewerage and drainage during the year 1929-30. 


WATERWORKS, SEWERAGE, AND DRAINAGE, SYDNEY, 1929-30. 


H Percentage 








rorking of. Working roe ee 
. ¢ 8 
Item. Revenue. Sinking Fund aceey and inking Mayenne Interest. ee ve 
: Contribution, "| Fund Con- Capital Deficit. 
and Renewals. tribution on Ch ne 
H Revenue. : 
£ £ £ % % £ £ 
Water .. [1,722,140 | a@ 708,605 | 22,526,429 41.15 7.65 973,083} + 40,452 
Sewerage | 981,775 | 6 329,288 | 13,979,173 33.54 7.02 614,543] +37,944 
Drainage 49,775 ¢19,777 673,891 39.73 7.39 13,140] +.16,858 
etek Ss 
Total |2,753,690 | 1,057,670 | 37,179,493 38.41 7.41 |1,600,766) +-95,254. 
i 





(a) Includes payment of £50,486 to State Debt Commissioners in reduction of Capital Indebtedness 
and £139,000 in Renewals. 

(5) Tneludes payment of £35,029 to State Debt Commissioners in reduction of Capital Indebtedness, 
and £20,000 on Renewals. 

(c) Tneludes payment of £1,399 to State Debt Commissioners in reduction of Capital Indebtedness, 
and £1,500 on Renewals. 


(iii) Metropolitan Sewerage and Drainage Systems. (a) General. In addition to the 
usual progress made in connecting additional houses, 68 miles of new sewers were laid, 
the total length at 30th June, 1930, being 1,794 miles. The quantity of sewage pumped 
was 5,704 million gallons. 
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(b) Houses Drained, Population Served, Length of Sewers, ec, Particulars as at 
30th June, 1930, are given hereunder :— 


SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE SYSTEMS, SYDNEY.—PARTICULARS OF SERVICES, 
30th JUNE, 1930. 





! Total | H 
Number | Estimated Total Length of | Ventilating Sewers 








Y ded 30th J f H Populati Length of Storm- Shaft ; 
ba "me | Drained. | Served: | Sewers. | water | Erected. | Ventilated. 
Drains. 
rears 
No. Miles. | Feet. Miles. 
1930 eS -- | 200, 573 2. 002% 865 1, 794, 43 75.67 | 614,958 | 1,417 











(iv) Newcastle Water Supply. (a) General. The supply is drawn from the Chichester 
Reservoir, and is piped about 50 miles to Newcastle. The storage reservoir capacity 
is 5,000 million gallons. In addition to supplying Newcastle, water is reticulated in 
Maitland, 20 miles distant from Newcastle, and the Cessnock coaimining field, as well 
as areas adjoining these centres. The supply also extends to the farming areas of Miller’s 
Forest and the lakeside resorts of Belmont and Toronto. 

Water can also be supplied from the Hunter River at Maitland, if required. 

Reservoirs distributed throughout the Water Supply District number 32, with 
a total storage capacity of 47,217,000 gallons. 

The net addition to lengths of water-mains laid was 21 miles, bringing the total 
length of mains to 860 miles. 


(b) Particulars of Services. The following table supplies details for the year ended 
30th June, 1930 :— 
NEWCASTLE WATER SUPPLY.—SUMMARY, 1929-30. 


Average Daily Supply. 


Number of | Estimated Total Quantity} -- - —>-- 


Year ended Average Daily Mains 
Houses | Population Supplie Per Head of 
30th June— | supplied. | Supplied. Supply. | tor the Year. aoe Fist.imated : 
Se. | Population, 
No. No. 1,000 gallons. 1,000 gallons. |Gallons. | Gallons. Miles. 
1930 we 41,674 | 208,370 8,300 | 3,029,342 189 39.83 21 
\ 








(c) Finances. The next table gives the revenue, working expenses, capital debt, 
and net profit for the year ended 30th June, 1930 :— 


Aha WATER SUPPLY.—FINANCES, 1929-1930. 




















: Percentage 
Manager j of Percentage 
y dua Ww orking | Ganital Sarat Re of Interest 
ear ende apite ment an venue on 
30th June— Revenue. i eend Debt. Working on Capital Surplus. 
Expenses Capital Debt. 
sinking on Debt. 
Fund ' Revenue. 
ps er eine hee 
£ | £ as £ % % £ £ 
1930 -. | 231,698 98,253 _ 2,830,415 | 42.41 8.19 142,660 | —9,215 





(v) Newcastle Sewerage Works. (a) General. The sewerage works for Newcastle and 
suburbs as originally designed have been completed by the Department of Public Works 
and vested in the Board. 

The amplification, extension, and improvement of such sewerage works was authorized 
by ‘‘ The Newcastle and Suburbs Sewerage Amplification Act 1928 ”’ passed on the 21st 
May, 1928. The estimated cost of the work, which is still under construction, is 
£761,625. Schemes for the sewerage of Stockton and West Maitland are being investi- 
gated, and the Cessnock system is under construction at an estimated cost of £153,000. 
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The stormwater drainage of Newcastle and adjoining areas is divided into two 
catchment areas, viz., the works in the Cottage Creek Stormwater Area, estimated to 
cost £200,000, and the works in the Throsby Creek Stormwater Area, estimated to cost 
£660,000. 

(b) Sewerage Connexions and Length of Sewers. During the year ended 30th June, 
1930, the number of properties connected with sewers was 593, making a total of 20,642. 
New sewers of a length of 9 miles were constructed by the Board, bringing the total 
length of sewers under the Board’s control to 199 miles. 

(c) Finances. Particulars in regard to chief items for the year 1929-30 are 
given hereunder :— 


NEWCASTLE SEWERAGE. —FINANCES, 1929-30. 











Percentage 
Manage- siete Percentage 
onsets ” ; ment. a of Interest, 
Year ended S orking ‘apita! Workir venue on 
30th June— | Revenue. | expenses e pulled on Capita, | Surplus. 
and Sinking land Sinking Capital Debt. 
Fund. : Fund on Debt. 
! j Revenue. 
£ £ £ % A £ £ 
1930 a 88,487 39,178 |(a)1,607,443) 44.28 5.50 34,820 14,489 














(a) Includes £548,274 expenditure on stormwater drainage works not yet transferred to and vested 
in the Board. 


(vi) Water Supply and Sewerage in Country Towns*. (a) General. Under the 
Local Government Act 1919, the Public Works Department may, upon application by 
any municipal or shire council, construct, out of moncys voted therefor by Parliament, 
waterworks or sewerage works, and when completed transfer the control thereof to the 
council, In each case the cost, with interest, is repayable by instalments spread over 
a period corresponding to the probable life of the work. 

(6) Waterworks. Up to the 30th June, 1930, waterworks in 81 towns had been 
completed and handed over to the respective local authorities. The capital cost of 
these works was £2,922,282, and the annual repayment instalments totalled £152,627. 
In addition to the foregoing, the Broken Hill and Junee water supplies are administered 
by the Public Works Department under special Acts; these services entailed capital 
expenditures of £481,795 and £220.308 repectively. 

(c) Sewerage and Stormwater Drainage Works. Up to the 30th June, 1930, sewerage 
works in thirteen towns, and stormwater drainage works in sixteen towns had been 
completed. Capital expenditure thereon totalled £969,406. The repayment instalments 
total £48,943 per annum. 

2. Victoria.—(i) A. Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. (a) General. 

All land within 13 miles of the Post Office at the corner of Bourke and Elizabeth-streets, 
Melbourne, together with the remaining areas of the City of Mordialloc and the Shire of 
Moorabbin and a further portion of the Shire of Dandenong, but excluding 11 square 
-miles in the Shires of Keilor and Braybrook under the ‘control of the Keilor and 
St. Albans Waterworks Trust, is included within the metropolitan area for water supply, 
sewerage, main drainage and river improvement purposes. This territory covers 434 
square miles of land area, and in 1930 embraced 25 cities, 1 shire, and parts of 12 other 
shires, or a total of 38 municipalities or portions thereof. In addition, the Board supplies 
water to certain municipalities outside the metropolitan area. 

The Board’s liability on the 30th June, 1930, for loans raised was £23,365,020. The 
Board is still empowered to borrow £1,774,914 before reaching the limit of its borrowing 
powers. 

(6) Revenue and Expenditure. The ordinary reccipts and expenditure for the year 
1929-30 were £1,900,014 and £1,764,096 respectively, and the loan receipts and expenditure 
£2,948,283 and £3,103,090 respectively. 


* Excluding the area of operations of the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board 
(Newcastle). 
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B. Melbourne Water Supply. (a) Quantity of Water, Number of Houses, and 
Population Supplied. The following table gives particulars of services for the year 
1929-30. The rate levied was sixpence in the pound on the net annual value of the 
property served. 


WATER SUPPLY, MELBOURNE.—PARTICULARS OF SERVICES, 1929-30. 








Average Daily 





Consumption. Length 
Number Average Total Bi 
Year ended of | Estimated |“ paity Water of 
B0th June— Houses ‘Supplie 70 | Consump- fonam tion Per Head! ifion 
upplied. . tion. or the Year. [) % 
Per House. Estimated etc. 
Population. 
1,000 1,000 ; 
No. No. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Miles. 
1930 .. | 250,224 |1,108,492 | 61,723 | 22,528,935 246.7 65.7 2,698 











(b) Capital Cost, Revenue, Expenditure and Surplus. ‘The total cost of construction, 
revenue, working expenses (exclusive of renewals), percentage of working expenses to 
revenue, interest and surplus for the year ended 30th June, 1930, together with the total 
amounts to that date are given below :— 


° 


WATER SUPPLY, MELBOURNE.—FINANC ES, 1929-30. 














ceca aeent 
o' 
Year onded 30th June—| Capital Revenue. Tepenea: Expenses: Interest. Surplus. 
: Cost. (a) on (b) 
Revenue. 
£ £ £ % £ £ 

1930 ee oe 716,597 785,203 147,353 18.77 522,549 115,301 

Total to date .. Ho.a60,281 16,060,840 | 2,762,878 | 17.20 | 7,513,720 | 5,784,242 





(a) Exclusive of renewals. (b) Includes interest on renewals and sinking funds. 
C. Melbourne Sewerage. (a) Number of Houses Connected, etc. Particulars of 


services for the year 1929-30 are given below. The rate levied was tenpence in the pound 
on the net annual value of the property served. 


SEWERAGE, MELBOURNE.—PARTICULARS OF SERVICES, 1929-30. 





Average Daily 








Pumping. 
Number of | Estimated —_——_—________—_ | Length 
Year ended Houses for | Population| Average | Total Sewage td 

Soth June which | for which} Daily | Pumped for Per Head | Severs 
e Sewers are | Sewers are |Pumping.| the Year. be of ste. : 

Provided. | Provided. Per House. Estimated 

- Population. 

1,000 ,000 

No. No. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. | Miles. 


1930 -- | 230,941 {1,023,069 | 40,155 | 14,656,680 173.9 39.2 | 2,346 
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(b) Capital Cost, Revenue, Expenditure and Deficiency. The total cost of construction, 
revenue, working expenses (exclusive of renewals), percentage of working expenses on 
revenue, interest and deficiency for the year ended 30th June, 1930, together with the 
totals to that date, are given below :— 


SEWERAGE, MELBOURNE.—FINANCES, 1929-30. 























7 f Percentage 
Pritage late oe Revenue. Bhd } Pai e 26 | Interest. | Deficiency. 
Revenue. 
(2) (d) 
£ £ £ ! % £ £ 
1930 e% 610,487 833,715 164,004 | 19.67 681,359 11,648 
Total to date {12,272,133 |11,357,604 | 2,626,579 | 23.13 11,394,408 | 2,663,383 





(a) Exclusive of renewals, (6) Includes interest on renewals and sinking funds. 


(c) Metropolitan Sewage Farm. The total area of the farm at the 30th June, 1930, 
was 22,634 acres. The following table gives details in connexion therewith for the year 
1929-30, together with totals to that date :— 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE FARM.—FINANCES, 1929-30. 




















B54 Net Cost 

Year ended 30th June— Sepital Revenue. Expenses | Interest. jot Sewage shart 

a 
Ps a Tg eee cae Ba | Se 
£ £ Bi. Gi £ £ 

1930 ak os 48,594 | 55,066 38,351 , 56,398 39,683 45,080 

Bo es St ee a 
i 
Total to date .. | 1,071,983 | 804,015 481,008 , 852,394 495,473 | 606,782 





(a) Exclusive of renewals. 
(d) Disposal of Night-soil from Unsewered Premises. The total number of pans 
cleaned by the Board at its depots at Brooklyn, Campbellfield, and Moorabbin, where 
the night-soil was disposed of by burial, was 1,182,893, for the year 1929-30. 


D. Melbourne Drainage and Rivers—Capital Cost, Revenue, Expenditure and Surplua. 
The following table gives details in connexion therewith for the year ended 30th June, 
1930, together with totals to that date :— 


DRAINAGE AND RIVERS, MELBOURNE.—FINANCES, 1929-30. 


























, Working Percentage 
Year ended 30th June— isle Revenue. aa expen ei Surplus. 
@) | Revenue. : 
| a: - 
£ £ £ % : £ £ 
1930 ie ais 360,845 87,454 20,148 23.04 47,384 19,922 
Total to date .. | 956,048 | 264,190 79,307 30.02 79,459 105,424 
! | 
(a) Exclusive of renewals. (d) Includes interest on renewals and sinking funds. 


(ii) Geelong Waterworks and Sewerage Trust. (a) General. The Geelong Waterworks 
and Sewerage Trust, constituted in 1908, consists of five commissioners. The amount 
of loan money which may be raised is limited to £725,000 for water supply undertaking, 
£710,000 for sewerage undertaking, and £270,000 for sewerage installation to properties 
ander the deferred payment system. The population supplied is about 45,130. 
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(4) Water Supply. The catchment area is about 16,000 acres. The storage capacity 
of all the reservoirs is 2,738,119,808 gallons, and there are 270 miles of reticulation 
mains within the city of Geelong and its suburbs. Arrangements have been made with 
the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission for a supplementary supply of a minimum 
quantity of 500 million gallons of water per annum from the Commission’s works now 
being constructed to tap the watersheds of the upper reaches of the river Barwon. The 
total expenditure on waterworks to the 30th June, 1930, was £687,047, and the revenue 
for the year 1929-30 was £56,499; the sinking fund for redemption of loans amounted 
to £44,003. 

(c) Sewerage Works, The sewerage scheme consists of a main outfall sewer to the 
ocean at Black Rock, about 9 miles from Geelong, and 139 miles of reticulation mains 
have already been laid. The drainage area is 9,489 acres, and the number of buildings 
within the drainage area is 11,400, and within the sewered areas 11,098, while 11,030 
buildings have been connected with the sewers. The total expenditure to 30th June, 
1930, on sewerage works was £630,571 and on the cost of sewerage installations under 
deferred payment conditions £251,615, of which £53,035 is outstanding. The revenue 
amounted to £42,563. The sinking fund for redemption of loans amounted to £43,752. 


(iii) The Ballarat Water Commission and the Ballarat Sewerage Authority. (a) General. 
The Ballarat Water Commission was constituted on Ist July, 1880, and the Ballarat 
Sewerage Authority on the 30th November, 1920. The members of the Water Commission 
are the Sewerage Authority. The Commissioners number seven ; three (one of whom is 
chairman) being appointed by the Government, and four being elected by the Council 
of the City of Ballarat. 


(5) Water Supply. The Water Supply District embraces an area of about 27 square 
miles, containing a population of about 43,000. The total storage capacity of the six 
reservoirs is 2,215,558,327 gallons. 

The capital cost of construction of the waterworks is £651,681. ‘The liabilities are. 
loans due to the Government, amounting to £303,026 as at 3lst December, 1930. The 
revenue for the year was £35,955. 


(c) Sewerage. The scheme as designed provides for a population of 90,000 persons. 
The capital cost of construction to 3lst December, 1930, is £305,654. The method of 
sewage disposal is by sedimentation, oxidation, and sludge digestion. Forty-nine sewered 
areas have been declared as at Ist January, 1931, comprising 6,471 tenements. 

The scheme is being financed by debenture issue loans from various financial 
institutions, £345,090 having been provided up to 3lst December, 1930, for constructional 
works, and £125,000 for house connexions. : 

(iv) Bendigo Sewerage Authority. The members of the Bendigo City Council consti- 
tute this Authority. The sewerage district comprises the populated area of the city 
of Bendigo. The works when completed are estimated to cost £450,000. Expenditure 
to end of December, 1929, was £281,648 for sewerage scheme and £150,354 for house 
connexions. 

(v) Water Supply wn Country Towns and Districts. Most of the country waterworks 

‘are controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, but in some instances - 
the control is by waterworks trusts or by municipal corporations. 

The following table gives particulars regarding waterworks under the control of trusts 
and municipal corporations for the year 1930 :— 


COUNTRY WATERWORKS, VICTORIA.—FINANCES, 1930. 











Under Waterworks Trusts. Under Municipal Corporations. 
i = 1 
Year. q ‘ Current Current 
Number é Capital Number 1 Capital 

of | Capital | indebted | Interest | of Cor | Capital | indebted. | Interest 
Trusts. ' O88: ness. standing. porations. ce ness. standing. 

No. ' £ ' No. £ | £ £ 
1930 105 { 1,710,087 {1,346,325 | 12,462 | 28 | 846,437 | 551,120 | 4,006 

! 


= 
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3. Queensland.—(i) Water Supply and Sewerage Department, Brisbane City Council. 
(2) General. The whole of the water supply in the metropolitan area and the bulk supply 
to the City of Ipswich is filtered. 

The available storage in the Brisbane River is 500 million gallons, the catchment 
area being approximately 4,000 square miles. In Lake Manchester, the storage capacity 
is 7,000 million gallons, and the catchment area 28.5 square miles. The capacity of Enog- 
gera and Gold Creek Reservoirs is 1,000 million gallons, and 434 million gallons 
respectively, and the catchment area 12.8 and 3.8 square miles respectively. 

The total capacity of the service reservoirs on Tarragindi Hill, Eildon Hill, Bartley’s 
Hill, Highgate Hill, Roles Hill, Wickham Terrace, and Paddington (elevated tank) is 
approximately 27,356,000 gallons. 

(b) Waterworks. Summary. The following table gives a summary of operations 
for the year 1930 :— 


WATERWORKS, BRISBANE.—SUMMARY, 1930. 








Average 
Length of | Number of | Estimated : Average | Daily Suppl: 
Year. Reticulation | Tenements | Population Mech Daily per Head o 
Mains. Connected. | Supplied. ppied. Supply. Estimated 
(a) Population. 
Miles. No. No. 1,000 Gallons| Gallons. Gallons. 
1930 .. oe 8034 63,191 325,945 | 4,682,556 |12,828,920 39.36 








(a) Exclusive of Ipswich, which is a bulk supply. 
The total length of the trunk mains is 2034 miles. 


(c) Sewerage. At the 3lst December, 1930, 13,727 premises were connected to the 
Council’s sewerage system, the estimated population served being 68,635 persons. The 
total length of sewers in operation is 376 miles, consisting of 225 miles of sewers within 
premises, and 151 miles of main and reticulation sewers. 


(d) Waterworks and Sewerage Works Finances. The subjoined table gives particulars 
regarding finance during the year 1930 :— 


WATER AND SEWERAGE WORKS, BRISBANE.—FINANCE, 1930. 


Interest and 





: Management | A 
Net Redemption 
d : New Works 
Year. Capital Cost. , Revenue Workin | + of Loans, 
g : Construction. ry 
. from Rates. Expenses. at aulng saad: 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
1930 .. a 7,985,521 | 653,900 171,482 202,162 545,587 





(ii) Country Towns Water Supply. In addition to the city of Brisbane, there were 
at the end of the year 1929, thirty-seven country towns in Queensland provided with 
water supply systems constructed by municipalities chiefly from Government loans. 
The subjoined statement gives particulars of all water supply systems, exclusive of 
Brisbane, for the year 1929 :— 


COUNTRY WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS, QUEENSLAND, 1929. 
Cost of Construction to 31st December, 1929—£2,163,418. 





Receipts. £ Expenditure. £ 
Rates and sales of water .. 226,208 | Office and salaries ae WA 17,751 
Government and other loans .. 73,489 | Construction bs -- 107,425 
Other ce a -. 27,564 | Maintenance... a Gy 89,700 
Interest and redemption ae 92,822 
Other expenses os .. 19,870 
Total .. a -. 327,261 Total .. Be .. 327,568 


Assets on */s . .1,857,621 | Liabilities .. oe .. 1,510,779 
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4. South Australia.—(i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems in this 
State are constructed and maintained by the Public Works Department. 


(ii) Adelaide Waterworks. (a) Summary. The following table gives particulars for 
the year 1929-80, the figures for consumption being recorded by gaugings taken at the 
reservoirs and including evaporation and absorption. There are 50,769 meters in the 
Adelaide District. 


ADELAIDE WATERWORKS.—SUMMARY, 1929-30. 





Number 
of 


Capacity Length Annual 
Annual Area 
Year ended 30th Junc— Assess- Value. Supplied. Heceenice u of Consinp- 
ments. % . i 
|] S| H  } _ -____} 
No. £& Acres. Million Miles. 1,000 
Gallons. Gallons. 
1,280 | 7,370,000 


1930 oe +. | 135,269 | 5,592,698 | 115,939 7,753 





(6) Finances. Particulars for the year 1929-30 are given below :— 
ADELAIDE WATERWORKS,—FINANCES, 1929-30. 





Revenue. Expenses. 





Rercnmaee 
Y ded Capital mene 
30th June Cnst. Engincer- Revenue ee ert 
Rates. Total. Pens Branch. Total. Cost. | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ % 
1930 «. | 3,653,497 | 402,637 | 488,230 | 78,276 | 11,926 | 90,202 10.89 





(iii) Adelaide Sewerage. Particulars for the year 1929-30 are given hereunder :— 


ADELAIDE SEWERAGE.—SUMMARY, 1929-30. 

















Revenue. Working Expenses. 
Length| Numbe: Coen at wot Net 
By r 
oe Sea 4 of of Con- eeenne. ae evens 
Sewers.| nexions. | Producing tes, Majnten- 1 
Works. ete. Total. ance, ctc. Total. oc) aay 
Miles. No. £ £ £ £ £ % 
1930 -. |. 542 | 55,748 |1,614,439 | 195,195 | 203,274 | 27,406 | 36,034 10.36 








(iv) Country Towns Water Supply. (a) Summary. The chief items of information 
regarding these undertakings are set forth in the table below for the year 1929-30. There 
are 32,982 meters in country districts. 


COUNTRY TOWNS WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1929-30. 











‘ Annual 
Number of Area Capacity of Length of 
Year ended 30th June— Assessments.| Supplied. Reservoirs. Mains. cee 
No. Acres. Million Miles. 1,000 
Gallons. Gallons. 


1930 .. we oe 48,923 | 11,834,574 9,096 4,700 | 1,438,000 
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(6) Finances. The next table gives financial information for the year 1929-30 :— 


COUNTRY TOWNS WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—FINANCES, 1929-30. 








| | Revenue. | Working Expenses. 

j 0 sae ++ | |" Percentage 
Y ded Capital : 
soth June— Goat, H | Engineer-} pevenue ! | aevenue 

| Rates. | Total. Brawh. Branch. ' Total. Capital Cost. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ % 
1930 .. | 9,160,481 | 180,743 | 227,776 oe 8,215 | 117,434 ! 1.20 
| 





(v) Other Sewerage Systems. Information in summarized form is given below 
regarding the two suburban sewerage systems, viz., the Glenelg system and the Port 
Adelaide and Semaphore system, for the year 1929-30 :— 


SUBURBAN SEWERAGE SYSTEMS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 




















1929-30. 
Peters eae | Revenue. Working Expenses. Percentage 
t inthe F 

sfeatended | ““Of | of Gon | Capltal Hevenue 

Sewers. | nexions. | Rates. Total. errr Total. on Pe a 

<= | : 

Miles. | No. £ £ £ £ £ % 

1930... 14] | 10,294 | 806,136 | 45,578 | 46,214 | 11,761 | 12,687 4.16 











5. Western Australia{i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems of 
Western Australia are all under the management of Government Departments, and are 
divided into the following categories :—(a) Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and 
Drainage, covering Perth, Fremantle, Claremont, Guildford, Midland Junction, and 
Armadale District, (6) Goldfields Water Supply, (c) Water Supply of other towns, (d) 


Agricultural Water Supply, (e) Other Mines Water Supply, and (f) Artesian and 
sub-artesian waters. 


7 (ii) Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. (a) General. The sources 
of the metropolitan water supply are the Victoria Reservoir, Mundaring Reservoir, 
thirteen bores, and the Armadale, Churchman Brook, Canning River, and Wongong 
pipe head dams. The sewerage system consists of septic tanks and percolating filters for 
Perth, and septic tanks and ocean outfall for Fremantle and Subiaco. At the 30th 
June, 1930, the number of premises connected with sewers was 22,269. 


(6) Summary. The following table gives particulars regarding water supply for the 
year 1929-30 :— 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1930. 





3 
| | Average Daily 


i iN Supply. 
Year ended | Fstipated) Sumber | water Poly | afumber | tenga 
30th June— Supplied. | Supplied. Supplied. |—————-_-——— - -- J of Meters. | of Mains. 


| 
Per Head. Per House. 





| No. {| No. 1,000Gallons.| Gallons. | Gallons. No. Miles. 
1930 .. os | or | 50,573 | 4,072,879 | 52.32 | 220.64 | 37,394 841 
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(c) Finances. The table hereunder gives separate information for the water supply 
and sewerage and drainage branches for the year 1929-30 :— 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— FINANCES, 1929-30. 











Water Supply. Sewerage and Drainage. 
aot Peds 
‘une— : 
Saute | Revenue. ae ad Capital Revenue. career 
£ £ | £ £ £ £ 
1930 “3 3,187,198 279,459 | 248,088 | 1,508,115 119,506 94,401 











(iii) Goldfields Water Supply. The source of supply for the Coolgardie and adjacent 
goldfields, as well as for towns and districts on or near the pipe-line, is the Mundaring 
Reservoir, which has a capacity of 4,650 million gallons. There are three classes of 
eonsumers—the railways, the mines, and “other,” and in 1929-30 the railways 
consumed 8 per cent., the mines 20 per cent., and “ other” 72 per cent. of the supply. 
The following table gives details for the year 1929-30 :— 


GOLDFIELDS WATER SUPPLY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1930. 











Length of 7 

Yi ded Total Con- Numbe Capital Expendi- 

som June | sumption, | of Services: seater Cost. Revenue. Gare: 
1,000 gallons. No. Miles. £ £ £ 

1930 oe 1,222,000 10,657 1,618 3,717,439 182,094 196,638 











(iv) Water Supply of Other Towns. During the year 1929-30 there were 27 towns 
provided with water supplies, of which 12 are controlled by Water Boards and 15 by the 
Public Works Department. The total supplies to the latter towns for the year ending 
30th June, 1930, were as follows :—Domestic, 150,000,000 gallons, and Railways, 
45,000,000 gallons. The estimated population was 20,000, and the average daily 
domestic consumption was 20 gallons per head. 


(v) Agricultural Water Supply. During the year 1929-30, 3 tanks were excavated 
and 12 wells sunk, all of which yielded fresh water. During the twenty years from the Ist 
July, 1910, to the 30th June, 1930, 489 tanks were built, 367 wells sunk, and 3,452 bores 
put down to @ total depth of 152,474 feet. Of the bores mentioned, 517 yielded fresh 
and 287 stock water. 


(vi) Artesian and Sub-artesian Waters. Up to the 30th June, 1930, the total number 
of bores put down in search of artesian or sub-artesian water was 245, including 49 sunk 
in the metropolitan area, ranging in depth from 30 to 4,006 feet. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Hobart Water Supply. The cost of this undertaking to the 30th 
June, 1930, was £448,524, but a considerable amount of reticulation work has been done 
out of revenue and not charged to capital account. The outstanding loans at 30th June, 
1930, amounted to £340,337. At the same date the number of tenements supplied in the 
city and suburbs was 10,500 and the length of reticulation mains 129} miles. The 
revenue for the year 1930 was £39,320. 


(ii) Hobart Sewerage System. The revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1930, was 
£39,363. Up to that date 80°/, miles of sewers had been laid in connexion with the original 
city system at a cost of £214,616 and 8,400 tenements connected. Since the original 
eity was sewered, the Municipalities of Queenborongh and New Town have been included 
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in the city, and are now being sewered. In Queenborough 252 miles of sewers, connecting 
. with 1,439 tenements, have been constructed at a cost of £120,017. In New Town a 
total of 362 miles of sewers has been laid, and 1,420 properties connected. The cost 
to 30th June, 1930, including surveys and-sewerage outfall, was £111,944. 


§ 6. Harbour Boards and Trusts. 


1, New South Wales.—{i) Sydney Harbour Trust. (a) General. The Sydney Harbour 
Trust, which consists of three Commissioners appointed by the Government, controls 
the whole of the wharves resumed by the Government in 1901. The Commissioners 
also provide and maintain the lighting and marking of the harbour, and carry out all 
necessary dredging. The whole of what might be termed city wharves is owned by the 
Commissioners and leased to various shipping companies, but the Trust directly operates 
and maintains a certain number of unleased wharves. Outside the city area the wharves 
are, to a large extent, privately controlled, but all structures beyond high-water mark 
are held under leases issued by the Trust. The extent of wharfage accommodation now 
available for use totals 77,030 lineal feet, inclusive of 9,267 lineal feet privately owned, 
4,693 lineal feet of cross wharf and 3,427 lineal feet of ferry wharves. 

The depth of water at the entrance to the port is not less than 80 feet, and in the 
channels there are 40 feet at low-water spring tides. The foreshores of Sydney Harbour 
are about 200 miles in length. The area of the water in the port is 14,284 acres, of 
which 3,000 acres have a depth ranging from 35 to 160 feet. 

Since its inception, the Trust has incurred capital expenditure of £7,740,927 on the 
reconstruction and extension of the wharfage and improvements to the port and vested 
area. Over 14,381 lineal feet of old and obsolete wharfage have been demolished, and 
35,962 lineal feet of new berths have been constructed. Other improvements include 
2,972,400 square feet of floor area of new sheds and nearly 4 miles of new roadways. 

During the year 1930, 1,211,880 tons of material were dredged at a cost of £52,231. 
In the process of towing such material, 35,502 miles were run at a cost of £38,773. 


(4) Finances. The subjoined table gives particulars concerning the finances of ies 
Trust for the year 1930 :— 


SYDNEY HARBOUR TRUST.—FINANCES, 1929-30. 








Revenue. 
.Year Working Total 
ended Wharfage| Tonnage Expendi- Capital Interest. | Balance. 
30th June—| __ and Rates and| Other Total ture. Debt. 


Harbour | Berthing | Sources. 
Rates. | Charges. 





£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1930 .. j 611,845 42,780 anaes ed ais 381,420 11,705,791 | 6629,807| 6,707 








(a) Includes £40,184 for renewals of structures and plant. (6) Includes £32,683 sinking fund 
contributions. 


2. Victoria.—(i) Melbourne Harbour Trust. (a) General. Information regarding the 
origin and constitution of this Trust will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, pp. 970 
et seq. In 1930, the length of sheds in the port was 19,257 feet, covering an area of 
1,261,720 square feet. The quantity of material raised by the dredging and excavation 
done in the improvement of the river and bay amounts to 101,683,104 cubic yards. The 
Trust has expended £342,017 in reclaiming land within its jurisdiction. 


(6) Finances. During the year ended 3lst December, 1930, the revenue of the 
Trust amounted to £627,342, and the ordinary expenditure to £495,626, leaving, after 
provision for depreciation and renewals account (£40,000) and sinking fund (£80,000), 
a net surplus on revenue account of £11,716. The capital expenditure for the year was 
£511,858. Up to 3lat December, 1930, the total capital expenditure amounted to 
£8,370,388. The capital debt is £4,193,465. 
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(ii) Geelong Harbour Trust. The Geelong Harbour Trust was constituted in 1905, 
and is under the control of three Commissioners appointed by the Governor in Council. 
Revenue and expenditure for the year 1930, were £84,630, and £57,629 respectively, 
while loans raised to the end of that year amounted to £621,314. 


(iii) Harbour Boards. The Harbour Boards Act of 1927 provides for the 
constitution of Harbour Boards for the following ports :—Gippsland Lakes ; Welshpool; 
Warrnambool; Port Fairy; Portland. These ports have, hitherto, been under the 
control of the Department of Ports and Harbours of Victoria. The first board to be 
constituted under this Act is the Warrnambool Harbour Board. 


8. Queensland.—(i) Bowen Harbour Board. (a) General. The Bowen Harbour 
Board consists of seven members, of whom two are appointed by the Governor in Council 
and the remainder elected by the electors of the Town of Bowen and adjacent shires. 
The district under its jurisdiction comprises the area within the boundaries of the Town of 
Bowen, the Shires of Prosperine and Wangaratta, and division I. of the Shire of Ayr. 


(b) Finances. The capital expenditure for the year 1930 was £3,200 while for 
the same period the receipts were £14,837 and the expenditure £15,549. 


(ii) Bundaberg Harbour Board. (a) General. The Bundaberg Harbour Board 
consists of nine members, of whom one is appointed by the Governor in Council, four 
elected by the electors of the City of Bundaberg, and two each by the electors of the 
Shires of Gooburrum and Woongarra. 


(6) Finances. Receipts for the year 1930 amounted to £6,650 as compared with 
£5,843 in 1929, while expenditure for corresponding periods totalled £5,433 and £7,566 
respectively with interest and redemption on loans for the half-year ended 3lst December, 
1930, not yet paid. 


(iii) Cairns Harbour Board. (a) General. The Cairns Harbour Board consists of 
twelve members, representing the city of Cairns and eight adjoining shires. The wharves 
which are all under the control of this Board, consist of 1,900 lineal feet, all reinforced 
ferro-concrete structures, 1,500 feet of which form an unbroken quay line. Railway 
facilities are provided on the wharves together with cold stores and mechanical sugar 
handling equipment. The total tonnage of outward cargo from the port for 1930 was 
198,431 tons, of which sugar comprised 150,000 tons. 


(6) Finances. The gross revenue of the Board, derived from harbour, berthage, 
und miscellaneous dues, etc., for the year 1930, was £56,309. 


(iv) Gladstone Harbour Board. (a) General. The Gladstone Harbour Board is 
composed of seven members, two of whom are appointed by the Governor in Council 
and five elected by the electors of the town of Gladstone and the shires of Calliope and 
Miriam Vale. 


(b) Finances. The total capital expenditure to the end of 1930 amounted to £91,489. 
The revenue for 1930 was £8,366 and the expenditure £8,533. 


(v) Mackay Harbour Board. (a) General. The Mackay Harbour Board consists 
of nine members elected by the electors of the city of Mackay and the shires of Pioneer, 
Sarina, Mirani and Nebo. 


(b) Finances. Capital expenditure for the year 1930 was £12,315; receipts totalled 
£13,397 ; total expenditure amounted to £18,700. 


(vi) Rockhampton Harbour Board. (a) General. The Rockhampton Harbour Board 
consists of eleven members, of whom seven are elected by the electors on the rolls for the 
city of Rockhampton, the town of Mount Morgan and the shires of Fitzroy and 
Livingstone. The remaining four are elected by the councillors of groups of inland shirea 
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(8) Finances. The revenue for the year 1930 was £26,008; and the expenditure 
was £26,981, which included £451 interest on loans and overdraft. 


(vii) Townsville Harbour Board. (a) General. The Townsville Harbour Board is 
composed of nine members, of whom two are appointed by the Governor in Council, 
and the remaining seven are elected by the electors of Townsville and adjacent towns 
and shires. All harbour works and conveniences for the use of shipping are{under, the 
control of the Board. 


(6) Finances. The total expenditure since the inception of the Board is £1,976,145, 
while the receipts for the year 1930 were £54,846 and the expenditure £61,680. 


4. Western Australia.—{i) Fremantle Harbour Trust. (a) General. Fremantle 
Harbour is controlled by a Board of five Commissioners appointed by the Governor in 
Council. A description of the works was given in a previous Year Book (see No. 12, 
p. 973). Since that account was written, the inner harbour and entrance channel have 
been dredged to a depth of 36 feet below the lowest known low water. The berthage 
accommodation at all the quays has also been .deepened to 36 feet. 


(6) Finances. The following table gives financial data for the year 1929-30 :— 


FREMANTLE HARBOUR TRUST.—FINANCES, 1929-30. 





Gross Amount Paid to the Treasury. 
Year ended 














Revenue. | Expenditure. : = 
30th June— sae 
pei Interest. | Sinking | Renewals | Sumiue | otal 
£ £ £ £ £ | &£ 
1930 .. -- | 560,764 369,915 06,208 | 8,668 2,000 193,568 | 302,524 
il 








(ii) Bunbury Harbour Board. (a) General. The Bunbury Harbour Board consists 
of five members, appointed by the Government. The jetty is 4,900 feet long, with 
berthage accommodation of 2,700 feet on the west side and 3,000 feet on the east side, 
and is electrically lighted. 


(b) Finances. Details for the year 1930 are given hereunder. Surplus revenue 
is paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund to meet interest and sinking fund :— 


BUNBURY HARBOUR BOARD.—1930. 





Capital Paid to 
Year ended 30th June— Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure. Borsa atl : 
| £ £ £ £ 
1930 | -g.e50 


455,721 | 24,255 36,087 





5. Tasmania.—(i) Marine Board of Hobart. (a) General. The Marine Board of 
Hobart consists of nine wardens elected by the ship-owners of the Port of Hobart and 
the importers and exporters of goods into or from any port within the jurisdiction of 
the Board. 
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(b) Finances. The following table gives details for the year ended 30th June, 1930 :—- 


MARINE BOARD OF HOBART.—FINANCES, 1929-30. 
| 














Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year ended Capital Harbour 
80th Junce— Debt. Improve- Harbour Tavervst 
ments, Gencral.! Total. | Improve- Sinkin General.| Total. 
Debentures, | ments. | “pane? 
etc. 7 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1930 -- | 21,453 ae 45,067 | 45,067 ie a 7,398 | 36,591 |ja 43,989 





(a) Including £5,832 from revenue in reduction of loans. 


(ii) Marine Board of Launceston. (a) General. The Marine Board of Launceston 
consists of five wardens, three elected by the ratepayers of the city of Launceston and 
two by ratepayers of the municipalities within the Tamar District. 


(6) Finances. The following table gives details for the year ended 30th June, 1930 :— 
MARINE BOARD OF LAUNCESTON.—FINANCES, 1929-30. 








Year ended 80th June— Capital hebt. Revenue. Expenditure. 








£ £ £ 
1930 a oe ae ale 279,115 61,716 63,858 


(iti) Marine Board of Burnie. The length of the breakwater is 1,250 feet, with a 
depth up to 42 feet at low water, and a wharf alongside, 630 feet in length by 91 feet 
wide, with a depth at low water from 24 to 40 feet. There are two other timber wharves 
600 feet and 400 feet Jong respectively. The receipts for the year ending 30th June, 
1930, were £21,557, and the expenditure £21,862, including £16,278 interest on loans. 


§ 7. Fire Brigades. 


1. New South Wales.—{i) General. Under the Fire Brigades Act of 1909-27, a 
Board of Fire Commissioners consisting of eight members operates, and fire districts 
have been constituted. The cost of maintenance of fire brigades is borne in proportions 
of quarter, quarter, and half, by the Government, the municipalities, and the insurance 
companies concerned, but the expenditure must be so regulated that the proportion 
vayable by the councils in a fire district shall not exceed the amount obtainable from 
ja. in the £ rate on the unimproved capital value of rateable land in the fire district: 
provided that the Board, with the consent of the Minister, and at the special request 
of the councils of the municipalities or shires constituting or forming part of a fire 
district or a majority in number of such councils may, as to that district, exceed the 
limit above provided. 


(ii) Sydney Fire District. The Sydney fire district includes the City of Sydney and 
suburbs, comprising a total area of 255 square miles. On the 3lst December, 1930, 
the Board had under its control in this district 76 stations. The receipts for the year 
1930 were £342,334, made up as follows :—From the Government, £ 83,813, municipalities, 
£83,813; fire insurance companies, £166,661; firms, £965; and from other sources, 
£7,082. The disbursements fcr the year were £333,853. 


2. Victoria.—{i) General. The Fire Brigades Act of 1928 provides for a Metropolitan 
Fire Brigades Board, and a Country Fire Brigades Board, each consisting of nine members, 
with local committees in country districts. The income of each board is derived in equal 
proportions from the Treasury, the municipalities, and insurance companies. 
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(ii) Metropolitan Fire Brigade Board. On the 30th June, 1930, the Board had under 
its control 42 stations. The total receipts for the year 1929-30 were £266,800, comprising 
contributions £189,291, receipts for services £24,589, and interest and sundries £52,920. 
The expenditure was £249,075, made up as follows :—Salaries £118,509, interest and 
repayments of principal £19,851, and other expenditure £110,715. 

(iii) Country Fire Brigades Board. At 30th June, 1930, there were 120 municipal 
councils and 112 insurance companies included in the operations of the Act. The 
brigades are composed chiefly of volunteers, but in the large centres a few permanent 
station-keepers and partially-paid firemen are employed. Complete fire alarm systems 
are installed in 38 of the larger provincial cities and townships. There were 151 registered 
brigades at 30th June, 1930. For the year 1929-30 the revenue was £32,088 and the 
expenditure £34,351. 


3. Queensland.—(i) General. The Act of 1920 made provision for the retention of 
existing fire districts, and for the constitution of new districts. For each district there 
must be a Fire Brigades Board consisting of seven members, and the cost of maintenance 
of each brigade is proportioned as follows:—The Treasurer two-sevenths, insurance 
companies three-sevenths, and local authorities two-sevenths. All volunteer fire brigades 
in a district must be registered. 

(ii) Fire Brigades Boards. At the end of the year 1930 there were fire brigades 
in 28 towns. The total revenue for the year 1929 was £78,938, received mainly from the 
following sources:—Government £21,328, local authorities £21,346, and insurance 
companies £31,759. The total expenditure for the year was £79,719, the chief items 
being salaries and wages £51,788, buildings, repairs, etc., £1,775, and plant, stores, etc., 
£7,313. 


4. South Australia.—(i) General. The Fire Brigades Act of 1913 and amendments 
provide for a Board of five members, and the expenses and maintenance of brigades are 
defrayed as to two-ninths by the Treasury, five-ninths by insurance companies, and 
two-ninths by the municipalities concerned. 

(ii) Fire Brigades Board. At the end of 1930 there were altogether 26 fire brigade 
stations. The total revenue for the year 1930 was £48,958. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) General. Under the 1916 Act every municipal or road 
board district is constituted a fire district under the control of the Western Australian 
Fire Brigades Board. The income of the Board is derived as to two-eighths from Govern- 
ment, three-eighths from municipalities, and three-eighths from insurance companies. 

(ii) Western Australian Fire Brigades Board. The whole of the brigades throughout 
the State are now controlled by the Western Australian Fire Brigades Board, and number 
39. The revenue and expenditure for the year ended 30th September, 1930, were 
£60,037 and £60,535 respectively. The estimated value of land and buildings was 
£68,600 and of plant £38,500. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) General. The municipal council of any municipality may, under 
the Act of 1920, petition the Governor to proclaim the municipality or any portion of it 
to be a fire district, each district to have a Board of five members. The expenses of each 
Board are borne in equal proportions by contributions from the Treasurer, the munici- 
pality concerned, and insurance companies insuring property within the district. 

(ii) Hobart Fire Brigade Board. The revenue of the Board for the year 1930 amounted 
to £6,729. 
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LAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


1. General.—A comprehensive description of the land tenure systems of the several 
States ‘vas given in Official Year Book No. 4 (pp. 235 to 333), while later alterations 


were referred to in subsequent issues. 
feattires of existing land legislation. 


In this chapter a summary is given of the principal 
In previous issues an account of the various 


tenures under which Crown lands may be taken up was given, but considerations of 


space preclude its repetition herein. 
2 hereunder for a conspectus of legislation at present in force.) 


(See Year Book No 22. p.p. 133-195; see also 


Special paragraphs are 


devoted to the settlement of returned soldiers on the land, the tenure of land by aliens, 


and advances to settlers. 


and similar matter are also included. 


Particulars as to the areas of land alienated i in each State 


2. State Land Legislation—The legislation in force relating to Crown lands, Closer 
Settlement, Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, and other matters dealt with in this chapter 
is summarized in the following conspectus :— 


STATE LAND LEGISLATION. 





New South Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 





Crown Lanps Aors. 





! 
Crown Lands Act 1913-1930: | Land Act 1928. 


Western Lands Act 1901-1980 : 
Crown Lands Purchase Valida- 
tion Act 1923. 

Crown Lands Sena meRe {Dis- 
posal) Act 1923 

Crown Lands and Closer Settle- 
ment (Amending) Act 1924. 


Prickly Pear Act 1924-1930. 





Closer Settlement Act 1904-1919: 
Closer Settlement Purchases 
Validation Act 1923. 

Closer Settlement and Returned 
Soldiers’ Settlement (Amend- 
ment) Act 1927. 





CLosER SETTLEMENT ACTS. 


Closer Settlement Act 1928-1929, 


Land Acts 1910-1930. 

Upper Burnett and Callide Land 
Settlement Act 1923. 

ae Pear Land Acts 1923- 


oes oe Selections Acts 


Closer Settlement Acts 1906~- 
1930. 





Mining Act 1906-1924: Mining 
Leases (Validation) Act 1924. 





Minine Acts. 


Mines Act 1928, 


Mining Acts 1898-1980 : Mining 
for Coal and Mineral Oil Act 
1912: Petroleum Acts 1923- 
1929: Miners’ Homestead 
Leases Act 1913-1980: Coal 
Mining Act 1925-1930. 





Sotprers’ SETTLEMENT Acts. 





j 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement 


Act 1916-1928, 





Closer egtipment Act 1928-1929 


(Part 


Discharged Soldiers’ 
Act 1917-1930. 


Settlement 





ADVANCES To Settiers Acts. 





Government Savings Bank Act 
1906-1923 : Returned Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act 1916-1925. 


State Savings Bank Act 1915- 
1922: Primary Products Ad- 
vances Act 1919-1922: Closer 
Settlement Act 1928-1929: 
Fruit Act 1915-1920: Cultiva- 
tion Advances Act 1928. 





State Advances Act 1916: Co- 
operative Agricultural Pro- 
ducts and Advances to Farmers 
Act 1914-1919: Agricultural 
Bank Act 1923-1929, 
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3. North Australia and Central Australia Land Legislation.—In the Territories of 
North Australia and Central Australia, the legislation relating to Crown lands ia 
embodied in the Crown Lands Ordinance 1927-1930, that relating to mining in the 
Northern Territory Mining Act 1903, the Gold Dredging Act 1899, the Tin Dredging 
Ordinance 1911-1920, the Mineral Oil and Coal Ordinance 1922-1923, and the 
Encouragement of Mining Ordinance 1913-1926; and that relating to Advances to 
Settlers in the Wire and Wire Netting Act 1927, and the Encouragement of Primary 
Production Ordinance 1927-1928. 


4. Federal Capital Territory Land Legisfation.—In the Federal Capital Territory 
the Ordinances relating to Crown lands are the Leases Ordinance 1918-1927, the 
Public Parks Ordinance 1928, the City Area Leases Ordinance 1924-1929, the Church 
Lands Leases Ordinance 1924-1930, and the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 
1925-1930. 


STATE LAND LEGISLATION—continued. 





rf 
South Australia. | Western Australia. | Tasmania. 





Crown Lanps Acts. 





Crown Lands Act 10929: Pas- | Land Act 1898-1980. | Crown Lands Act 1911-1024. 


toral Act 1904-1929. 








CiLosegn SETTLEMENT Acts. 





Crown Lands Act 1929. Agricultural Lands Purchase Act | Closer Settlement Act 1913-1924. 
1909-1922 : 
Closer Settlement Act 1927. 





Minine Acrs. 








Mining Act 1893-1928: Gold | Mining Act 1904-1923: Sluicing | Mining Act 1917-1920: Aid to 
Dredging Act 1905: Mining and Dredging for Go}d Act 1899. Mining Act 1924. 
on ee Property Act 1909- 





RetugneD Souprers’ Serrnement ACTS. 





Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement 
Act 1918-1919. 


Returned Soldiers’ Settlement 


Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement 
Act 1916-1923. 


Act 1917-1925. 








AGRICULTURAL GRADUATES SETTLEMENT ACTS. 


Agricultural Graduates Act 1922. 








ADVANCES To SETTLERS Acts. 





Irrigation Act 1930: Discharged | Agricultural Dank Act 1906-1930. | State Advances Act 1907-1927: 


Soldiers’ Settlement Act 1917- Advances to Fruit-growers Act 
1925 : State Bank Act 1925- 1918-1921: Closer Settlement 
1928 : Advances to Settlers on Act 1913~1929 : Returned Sol- 
Crown Lands Act 1914-1927 : diers’ Settlement Act 1916- 


Agricultural Graduates Act 1923. 
1922. 
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5. Administration and C{assification of Crown Lands.—In each of the States there 
fs a Lands Department under the direction of a responsible Cabinet Minister who is 
charged generally with the administration of the Acta relating to the alienation, occupation 
and management of Crown lands. The administrative functions of most of the Lands 
Departments are to some extent decentralized by the division of the States into what are 
usually termed Land Districts, in each of which there is a Lands Office, under the manage- 
ment of a lands officer, who deals with applications for selections and other matters 
generally appertaining to the administration of the Acts within the particular district. 
In some of the States there is also a local Land Board or a Commissioner for each district 
or group of districts. In the Northern Territory the North Australia Commission is 
charged with the general administration of the Lands Ordinance and of Crown lands 
in the Northern Territory. In the Federal Capital Territory the administration of the 
Leases Ordinances is in the hands of the Department of Home Affairs. 


Crown lands are generally classified according to their situation, the suitability 
of the soil for particular purposes, and the prevailing climatic and other conditions, 
The modes of tenure under the Acts, therefore, as well as the amount of purchase money 
or rent, and the conditions as to improvements and residence, vary considerably. The 
administration of special Acts relating to Crown lands is in some cases in the hands of a 
Board under the general supervision of the Minister, e.g., the Western Lands Board in 
New South Wales. 


In each of the States and in the Northern Territory there is also a Mines Department 
which is empowered under the several Acts relating to mining to grant leases and licences 
of Crown Lands for mining and auxiliary purposes. 


6. Classification of Tenures.—The tabular statement which follows shows the 
several tenures under which Crown lands may be acquired or occupied in each State. 
In the Northern Territory perpetual leases of pastoral and agricultural land are granted, 
as well as miscellaneous leases, and grazing and occupation licences. The mining leases 
and holdings are, generally speaking, similar to those of the States. In the%Federal 
Capital Territory only city leases and leases of other lands are issued. 


STATE CROWN LANDS—TENURES. 





t 
New South Wales. j Victoria. | Queensland. 
t 





FREE GRANTS, RESERVATIONS AND DEDICATIONS. 





Free Grants: Reservations: and 
Dedications. 


Free Grants: Reservations. Free Grants: Reservations. 











UNCONDITIONAL PURCHASES OF FREEHOLD. 





Auction Sales:  After-auction " Auction Sales. 
Purchases : Special Purchases: © 
Improvement Purchases. ' 


Sales (at or after auction) : 
Unconditional Selections. 








ConpITIONAL PURCHASES OF FREEHOLD. 





Residential Conditional Pur- | Residential Selection Purchase | Agricultural Farms: Agricul- 
chases: Non-residential Con- Leases: Non-residential Selec- tural Homesteads: Free 
ditional Purchases : Additional tion Purchase Leases: Licences Homesteads : Prickiy Pear 
Conditional Purchases: Con- of Auriferous worked-out Lands: Selections. 


versions of various Lease- 
hold Tenures into Conditional 
Purchases: Purchases of Town 
Leases: Suburban Holdings: 
Returned Soldiers’ 

Holdings: Residential Leases : 
Week-end Leases. | 


as ee eee 


Special 





Conditional Purchase Leases of 
Swamp or Reclaimed Lands: 
Selection Purchase Leases of 
Mallee Lands: Murray River 
Settlements : Special Settlement 
Areas: Conversions into Selec- 
tion Purchase Leases. 
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STATE CROWN LANDS—TENURES—coniinued. 





New South Wales. | Victoria. | Queensland. 





LEASES AND LICENCES UNDER Lanp Acts. 





Conditional Leases: Conditional | Perpetual Leases: Auriferous Lands! Perpetual Lease Selections: Per- 


Purchase Leases: Special Con- Licences: Leases of Swamp petual Lease Prickly Pear 
ditional Purchase Leases: or Reclaimed Lands: Perpetual Selections: Pastoral Leases : 
Homestead Selections: Home- Leases of Swamp or Reclaimed Preferential Pastoral Leases: 
stead Farms: Settlement Lands: Grazing Licences: Per- Stud Holdings: Prickly Pear 
Leases: Special Leases: An- potas Leases (Mallee): Miscel- Leases: Occupation Licences : 
* nual Leases: Scrub Leases: aneous Leases and Licences: Special Leases: Grazing 
8now Leases: Inferior Lands Bee Farm Licences: Bee Range Selections : Development 
Leases: Crown Leases: Im- Area Licences: Eucalyptus Oil Grazing Selections: Auction 
provement Leases and Leases Licences: Forest Leases: Perpetual Leases: Pastoral 
under Improvement Con- Forest Licences: Forest Town- Development Leases. 
ditions : Occupation Licences : ships. 


Leases of Town Lands: 
Suburban Holdings: Week- 
end Leases: Residential! 
Leases: Leases in Irrigation 
Areas : Western Lands Leases : 
Forest Leases : Forest Permits. 








Croser SETTLEMENT. 





Sales by Auction and Tender: | Sales of Land: Conditional Pur- | Agricultural Farms: Uncondi- 
After-auction Sales and chase Leases: Conditional Pur- tional Selections: Perpetual 
Tenders: Settlement Pur- chase Leases in Mountainous Lease Selections: Settlement 
chases. Areas. Farm Leases : Perpetual Town, 

Suburban and Country Leases. 





LEaSES AND LICENCES UNDER Minine Aots. 





Holdings under Miners’ Rights: | Holdings under Miners’ Rights; | Holdings under Miners’ Rights: 
Gold Mining Leases: Mineral Gold Mining Leases: Mineral Permits to Prospect for Petro- 


Leases: Coal and Oil Mining Leases: Business Areas: Resi- jeum: Petroleum Leases: Li- 
Leases: Business Licences : dence Areas. cences to Prospect for 
Residence Areas. Coal and Mineral Oit: Gold 

Mining _ Leases: Mineral 


Leases: Business Areas : Reaj- 
’ dence Areas: Miners’ Home- 
H stead Leases and Miners’ 
| Homestead Perpetual Leases. 





SETTLEMENT oF DISCHARGED SOLDIERS aND SatLors. 





Soldiers’ Group Purchases: | (Same Tenures as under the Land ' Agricultural Farms: Perpetual 
Returned Soldiers’ Special and Closer Settlement Acts.) | Lease Selections: Perpetual 
Holding Leases: Returned Town and Suburban Leases. 
Soldiers’ Special Holding 
Purchases: also Purchases | 
and Leases under Crown 
Lands Act of Jands set apart | 
for application by discharged | ' 
soldiers exclusively. i 


| 
! 
! 
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STATE CROWN LANDS—TENURES—continued. 








South Australia. 





Western Australia. 


Tasmania. 





Free Grants, RESERVATIONS, AND DEDICATIONS. 





Free Grants: Reservations. 


Free Granta: Reservations. 





Free Grants: Reservations. 





UNcoONDITIONAL PurcHasEes OF FREEHOLD. 





_ Auction Sales. 





| Auction Sales. 


| 


Auction Sales: After-auction 
Sales: Sales of Land in Mining 
Towns. 





ConDITIONAL PuRCHASES OF FREEHOLD. 





Agreements to Purchase : Special Conditional Purchases with Resi- ; Selections for Purchase: Addi- 


Agreements to Purchase 
40 years’ term): 


locks. 


Homestead | 


dence: Conditional Purchases 
without Residence: Conditional 
Purchases by Direct Payment: 
Conditional Purchases of Land 
for Vineyards, etc.: Conditional 
Purchases of Inferior Lands: 
Conditional Purchases by Pas- 
toral Lessees: Conditional Pur- 
chases of Grazing Lands: 
Homestead Farms: Village 
Allotments : Workingmen’s 
Blocks: Special Settlement 
Leases. 


tional Selections for Purchase : 
Homestead Areas: Selections 
in Mining Areas: Sales by 
Auction: Sales by Private 
Contract: After-auction Sales : 
Special Settlement Areas. 





Leases AND LicENces UNDER Lanp Acts. 





Perpetua) Leases: Specia! Per- 
petaal Leases (Free Period): 
Perpetual Leases of Homestead 
Blocks: Miscellaneous Leases : 
Grazing and Cultivation 
Leases: Licences: Licences of 
Resumed_ Land: Pastoral 
Leases: Leases of Unoccupied 


Pastoral Leases: Special Leases : 


Residential Leases: Leases of 
‘Town and Suburban Lands: 
Irrigation Leases. 





Grazing Leases : Pastoral Leases : 
leases of Land covered with 
Button Grass, ete.; Leuses of 
Mountainous Land: Miscel- 
janeous Leases: Temporary 
Licences: Occupation Licen- 
ces: Residence Licences : 
Business Licences : Forest 











Pastoral Land: Trrigation Leases, Licences and Permits, 
Rlocks: ‘Town Allotinents 
in Irrigation Arcag: Forest | 
Leases. 
Crosser SETTLEMENT. 
Sales by Auction: Agreements i Conditional Purchases : Town and Leases with Right of Purchase: 
to Purchase: Miscellaneous Suburban Areas, Special Sales. 
Leases. 
Leases AND LicENCES UNDER Mrntno Acts. ar 








Holdings under Miners’ Rights: 
Search Licences: Occupation 
Licences : Gold _Leases: 
Mineral Teases: Business 
Areas: Residence Areas: 
Miscellaneous [Leases (Salt 
and Gypsum). 





Holdings under Miners’ Rights: 


Gold Mining Leases: Mineral 
Leases: Business Areas: 
Residence _ Areas: Miner’ 


Homestead Leases. 


Holdings under Miners’ Rights: 
Prospectors’ Licences: Gold 
Mining Leases: Mincral Leases. 





SETTLEMENT OF DiscHARGED SOLDIERS AND SaiLors. 





Perpetual Leases: Pastoral 
Leases: Agreements to Pur- 
chase. 





Ordinary Tenure: Special Tenure. 





Free Grants: Ordinary Tenure : 


Special Tenure. 





AGRICULTURAL GRrapvuaTEg SETTLEMENT ACTS. 





Agreements to Purchase. 
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§ 2. Free Grants, Reservations, and Dedications. 


1. New South Wales,—{i) Free Grants. Crown lands may, by notification in the 
Gazette, be dedicated for public purposes and be granted therefor in fee-simple. Such 
lands may be placed under the care and management of trustees, not less than three in 
number, appointed by the Minister. 


(ii) Reservations. Temporary reservations of Crown lands from sale or lease may be 
made by the Minister. 


(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1929-30 the total area 
for which free grants were prepared was 4,41] acres, including grants of 3,783 acres of 
land resumed under the 12th clause of the Public Roads Act 1902. During the same 
period 4,133 acres were dedicated and permanently reserved, the number of separate 
dedications being 111. 

On the 30th June, 1930, the total area reserved, including temporary reserves, was 
17,450,459 acres, of which 5,270,818 acres were for travelling stock, 2,406,285 acres for 
forest reserves, 658,884 acres for water, 1,101,827 acres for mining, and the remainder 
for temporary commons, railways, recreation reserves and parks, reserves for aborigines, 
and miscellaneous purposes. 


2. Victoria,—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant, couvey or otherwise dispose 
of Crown lands for public purposes. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may temporarily or permanently reserve from sale, 
lease or licence any Crown lands required for public purposes, and may except any area of 
Crown lands from occupation for mining purposes or for residence or business under any 
miner's right or business licence. 


(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1929, one acre was granted 
without purchase, and reservations of both a permanent and temporary nature, comprising 
a net area of 7,298 acres, were made. At the end of 1929, the total area reserved was 
7,709,871 acres, consisting of roads, 1,794,218 acres ; water reserves, 314,111 acres; 
agricultural colleges, etc., 87,042 acres ; permanent forests and timber reserves under 
Forests Act, 4,418,384 acres ; forests and timber reserves under Land Acts, 329,385 
acres; reserves in the Mallee, 410,000 acres ; and other reserves, 356,731 acres. 


8. Queensland.—{i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant in trust any Crown land 
which is or may be required for public purposes. Under the Irrigation Act land to be 
used for the purpose of any undertaking under that Act may be vested in fee-simple in 
the Irrigation Commission. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve from sale or lease, either temporarily 
or permanently, any Crown land which is or may be required for public purposes. Re- 
served lands may be placed under the control of trustees who are empowered to lease 
the same for not more than 21 years with the approval of the Minister. 

Under the State Forests and National Parks Act, the Governor may permanently 
reserve any Crown Jands and declare them to be a State Forest or a Nationa! Park. 


(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1930 the area of reserves can- 
celled was 222,701 acres less than the area set apart as reserves. The tota! area reserved, 
up to the end of 1930 was 17,926,139 acres, made up as follows :—timber reserves, 
3,432,945 acres ; State forests and national parks, 2,058,646 acres ; for use of aborigines, 
6,241,992 acres; and general. 6,192,556 acres. 


4. South Australia.—{i) Free Grants. The Governor may dedicate Crown lands 
for any public purpose and grant the fee-simple of such lands, with the exception of 
foreshores and land for quays, wharves or landing-places, which are inalienable in fee- 
simple from the Crown. . 

(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve Crown lands for (a) the use and benefit 
of aborigines, (b) military defence, (c) forest reserves, (d) railway stations, (e) park lands, 
or(f) any other purpose that he may think fit. 
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(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1930 free grants were issued for a 
total area of 245 acres. During the same year reserves comprising 77,840 acres were 
proclaimed. At the 30th June, 1930, the total area reserved was 16,414,324 acres 
including 14,016,000 acres in the north-west of the State set apart as an aboriginal reserve 
in 1921. 


6. Western Australia.—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may dispose of, in such 
manner as for the public interest may seem best, any lands vested in the Crown for public 
purposes, and may grant the fee-simple of any reserve to secure the use thereof for the 
purpose for which such reserve was made. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve any lands vested in the Crown for 
public purposes. Areas not immediately required may be leased from year to year. 
Reserves may be placed under the control of a local authority or trustees, with power 
to lease them for a period not exceeding 21 years, or may be leased for 99 years. 
Temporary reserves may also be proclaimed. 


(iii) Areas Granted or Reserved. During the year ended 30th June, 1930, a few small 
areas of land were granted in fee-simple, and approximately 1,167,246 acres were reserved 
for various purposes. At the 30th June, 1930, the total area reserved was about 
33,760,000 acres. : 


_ 6 Tasmania.—_(i) FreeGrants. The only mention in the Crown Lands Act respecting 
free grants of land is that the Governor.may agree with the Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth for the grant of any Crown land to the Commonwealth, and it is expressly 
stated that no lands may be disposed of as sites for religious purposes except by way of 
sale under the Act. Under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act of 1916, returned soldiers 
who applied prior to 3ist March, 1922, are eligible to receive free grants of Crown land 
not exceeding £100 each in value, but these grants are conditional on the land being 
adequately improved. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor in Council may except from sale orlease, and reserve 
to His Majesty any Crown land for public purposes, and vest for such term as he thinks fit 
any land so reserved in any person or corporate body. Any breach or non-fulfilment 
of the conditions upon which such land is reserved renders it liable to forfeiture. A 
school allotment, not exceeding 5 acres in area, may also be reserved. 


(iii) Areas Granted or Reserved. During the year ended 3lst December, 1930, the area 
granted free was 472 acres, all of which was granted to soldiers under the Returned 
Soldiers’ Settlement Act, while during the same year, free leases were issued to 2 local 
bodies for municipal purposes, and 4,117 acres were reserved, of which 498 acres 
were for forest reserves, 100 acres for recreation purposes, 39 acres for gravel reserves, 
11 acres for cemetery purposes, one acre for a public hall, 15 acres for a stock resting 
reserve, 3,451 acres for a scenéry reserve and 2 acres for school purposes. The total 
area reserved to the end of 1930 was 4,774,473 acres. 


7. North Australia and Central Australia.—(i) Reservations. The Governor-General 
may resume for public purposes any Crown lands, not subject to any right of or 
contract for purchase, and may reserve, for the purpose for which they are resumed, the 
whole or any portion of the land so resumed. 


(ii) Areas Reserved. The area of land held under reserve at 3lst December, 1930, 
was—North Australia, 8,049 square miles, and Central Australia, 21,875 square miles. 


§ 3. Unconditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Auction Purchases. Crown lands, not exceeding in the 
aggregate 200,000 acres in any one year, may be sold by public auction in areas not exceed- 
ing half-an-acre for town lands, 20 acres for suburban lands, and 640 acres for country 
lands, at the minimum upset price of £8, £2 10s., and 15s. per acre respectively. At least 
10 per cent. of the purchase-money must be paid at the time of sale, and the balance 
within three months, or the Minister may allow the payment of such balance to be deferred 
for a period not exceeding 10 years, 5 per cent. interest being charged. Town blocks in 
irrigation areas may alsv be sold by auction. 
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(ii) After-auction Purchases. In certain cases, Jand offered at auction and not sold 
may be purchased at the upset price, but one-quarter of the purchase-money must be paid 
as deposit with the application, and the balance as notified in the Gazefte. Any such 
application is, however, subject to the approval of the Minister. 


(iii) Special Purchases. Under certain circumstances, land may be sold in fee-simple, 
the purchaser paying the cost of survey and of reports thereon, in addition to the purchase- 
money. The minimum upset price per acre is the samo as in the case of land sold by 
auction. , 

(iv) Improvement Purchases. The owner of improvements in authorized occupation 
by residence, under any mining or Western Lands Act of land within a gold-field or mineral 
field, may purchase such land without competition at a price determined by the local 
Land Board, but at not less than £8 per acre for town lands or £2 10s. per acre for other 
lands. The area must not exceed } acre within a town or village, or 2 acres elsewhere, 
and no person may purchase more than one such area within 3 miles of a similar prior 
purchase by him. 


2. Victoria.—(i) General. Lands specially classed for sale by auction may be sold 
by suction in fee-simple, not exceeding 100,000 acres in any one year, at an upset price 
of £1 an acre, or at any higher price determined. The purchaser must pay the survey fee 
at the time of the sale, together with a deposit of 12} per cent. of the whole price ; the 
residue is payable in equal half-yearly instalments with interest. Any unsold land in a 
city, town or borough, areas speciaily classed for sale, isolated pieces of land not exceeding 
50 acres in area, and sites for churches or charitable purposes, if not more than three acres in 
extent, may be sold by auction on the same terms. Swamp or reclaimed lands may also 
be sold by auction, subject to the condition that the owner keeps open all drains, etc., 
thereon, 


(ii) Areas sold at Auction and by Special Sales. During the year 1929, a total of 
1,162 acres was disposed of under this tenure, 606 acres being country lands, while 556 
acres of town and suburban lands were sold by auction. 


3. Queensland,—({i) General. During the years 1917 to 1929 the law precluded land 
being made available for any class of selection which gave the selector the right to acquire 
the freehold title. By reason of the amending Act of 1929 land may now be made 
available under terms that will enable the freehold title to be obtained. 


(ii) Sales by Auction. Crown land may be offered for sale by auction, with no 
conditions imposed, in areas not exceeding 640 acres. The minimum purchasing price 
is 10s. per acre and is payable on 10 years terms. 


(iii) Unconditional Selection. The freehold title may also be acquired unconditionally 
where Crown land is made available and acquired as “‘ Unconditional Selection.” The 
maximum area allowed for this class of selection is 1,280 acres. The purchase price 
ranges from 13s. 4d. per acre upwards and is payable in 20 annual instalments. A deed 
of grant may be obtained,at any time on payment of the balance of the purchase price 
owing. 

4. South Australia.—{i) Sales by Auction. The following lands may be sold by 
auction for cash :—(a) special blocks, (b) Crown lands which have been offered for lease 
and not taken up within 2 years, (c) town lands, and (d) suburban lands, which the 
Governor excepts from the operations of the Land Board. A purchaser must pay 20 
per cent. of the purchase money in cash, and the balance within one month or within such 
extended time as the Commissioner of Crown Lands may allow. Town lands may be sold 
subject to the condition that they cannot be transferred or mortgaged for 6 years. 


(ii) Areas Sold, etc. During the year ended 30th June, 1930, the area of town lands 
and special blocks sold by auction was 267 acres. In addition, 5,160 acres were sold at 
fixed prices, and the purchases of 34,246 acres on credit were completed, making a total 
of 39,673 acres. 

5. Western Australia.—(i) Sales by Auction. Town, suburban, and village lands, 
after being surveyed into lots and notified in the Gazette, must be sold by auction. Ten 
per cent. of the purchase money must be paid in cash, together with the value of any 
improvements, and the balance in four equal quarterly instalments. Suburban land 
must be fenced within 2 years, and, until that is effected, no Crown grant may be issued. 
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(ii) Areas Sold. During the year ended 30th June, 1930, the area of town and 
suburban allotments sold was 1,305 acres in 613 allotments, 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Sales by Auction. Town lands may be sold by auction for cash 
or on credit, no conditions being imposed beyond the payment of the purchase money. 
No town land, the price of which is less than £15, may be sold on credit. 


(ii) After-auction Sales. Town lands, not within 5 miles of any city, which, after 
having been offered at auction, have not been sold, may be sold at the upset prices by 
private contract. 


(ili) Sales of Land in Mining Towns. Any town land in a mining area may be sold 
by auction for cash, provided that any person, being the holder of @ residence licence or 
business licence in lawful occupation of & residence area or business area and the owner 
of permanent improvements of a value equal to or greater than the upset price, is entitled 
to purchase such area at the upset price, prior to the sale by auction. The upset price 
of the unimproved value must not be less than £10,and the area must not exceed 
$ acre, 


(iv) Areas Sold. During the year 1930 the area sold by auction or by special sale 
amounted to 30 acres, 


§$ 4, Conditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. New South Wales.—{i) General. The various methods of obtaining Crown lands 
by conditional purchase are given in some detail in preceding issucs of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 22 pp. 141-2), but it is not proposed to repeat this information in the - 
present volume. 


(ii) Areas Sold by Auction, by Special Purchase, and by Improvement Purchase 
(exclusive of Town Blocks within Irrigation Areas). During the year ended 30th June, 1930, 
the total area sold was 1,212 acres, of which 372 acres were sold by auction and 157 
acres as after-auction puchases, while 24 acres were sold as improvement purchases and 
659 acres as special purchases. The amount realized for the sale of the whole area was 
£93,003. 


(iii) Areas Alienated as Conditional Purchases. At the 30th June, 1930, the total 
number of conditional purchases in existence was 65,343, covering an area of 20,397,734 
acres. The following table gives particulars of conditional purchases, including non- 
residential conditional purchases and special area conditional purchases, for the year 
ended 30th June, 1930, together with the total area for which deeds had been issued up 
to,30th June, 1930 :— 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASES, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1929-30. 





Areas for which Deeds 


Applications Received.(a) | Applications Confirmed.(a) have been Issued. 








soth June 
une— 
During the | To end of 
Number. Area. Number. Area. Year. Year. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1930 .. oe 


266 52,771 177 29,116 299,485 | 23,741,923 





(a) Exclusive of conversions from other tenures. 


2. Victoria.—{i) General. Allusion to the methods of obtaining Crown lands by 
conditional purchase will be found on pp. 143-4 of Official Year Book No. 22. 


(ii) Areas Purchased Conditionally. Exclusive of selection in the Mallee country, 
the total area purchased conditionally in 1929 was 65,294 acres, comprising 62,401 acrea 
with residence and 2,893 acres without residence. The number of selectors was 277. 
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3. Queensland.—{i) General. From 1917 until the passing of ‘‘The Lands Acts 
Amendment Act of 1929” the law prohibited land being made available for any class 
of selection which gave the selector the right to acquire the freehold title. The 1929 
measure, however, amended the law in this respect, but considerations of space preclude 
the publication of details herein. 


(ii) Lands Acquired. During the year 1930 the following new selections were 
acquired :—Agricultural farms to the number of 293 comprising an area of 77,777 acres, 
and 94 prickly pear selections of a total area of 53,405 acres. No agricultural homestead 
and no free homestead selections were made during the year. 


4. South Australia.—{i) General. The various methods of obtaining Crown lands 
by conditional purchase will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, pp. 144-5. 


(ii) Lands Allotted. The Jand allotted under Agreements to Purchase, exclusive cf 
land for Soldier Settlement, during the year 1929-30 was 278,880 acres, comprising 
Eyre’s Peninsula Railway Lands 186,924 acres, Murray Railway Lands 13,751 acres, 
Pinnaroo Railway Lands 19,509 acres, Closer Settlement Lands 5,199 acres, Buckleboo 
Railway Lands 10,142 acres, and other Crown lands 43,355 acres. 


5. Western Australia.—{i) General. Allusion to the methods of obtaining Crown 
lands by conditional purchase is made in some detail in Official Year Book No. 22, 
pp. 145-7. 


(ii) Areas Alienated. During the year ended the 30th June, 1930, the number of 
holdings for which Crown grants were issued was 2,240, covering free homestead farms 
69,165 acres and conditional purchases 561,514 acres. The number of holdings 
conditionally alienated for the year was 2,114, the total area affected being 1,562,056 
acres, comprising conditional purchases by deferred payments with residence and without 
residence of 1,446,302 and 8,331 acres respectively, conditional purchases by direct 
payments (without residence) 1,299 acres, and free homestead farms 106,124 acres. Under 
the heading “ Deferred payments (with residence) ’’ are included conditional purchases 
of grazing lands. 


6. Tasmania.—{i) General. Preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, 
pp. 148-9) give details regarding the methods of acquiring Crown lands by conditional 
purchase, but it is not proposed to repeat the information in this volume. 


(ii) Areas Conditionally Purchased. During the year 1929, conditional purchases of 
36,102 acres were completed. The total area sold conditionally was 22,292 acres, 
comprising selections for purchase 21,259 acres, auction sales on credit 735 acres, and © 
town and suburban allotments 298 acres. The numbers of applications received and 
confirmed during the year were 463 and 192 respectively. 


§ 5. Leases and Licences under Land Acts. 


1. New South Wales.—{i) General. Information regarding the methode of obtaining 
ieases and licenses of Crown lands is given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 22, pp. 149-152), but it is not proposed to repeat this matter in the present 
issue. . 


(ii) Areas Occupted under Leases and Licences. On the 30th June, 1930, the area of 
leases and licences under the control of the Department of Lands, the Water Conservation 
and Irrigation Commission, and the Western Land Board, comprised 113,381,359 acres of 
Crown lands. 


The following table shows the areas which were granted under lease or licence during 
the year 1929-30, and those held under various descriptions of leases and licences at 
the end of that year :— 
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AREAS (a) TAKEN UP AND (8) OCCUPIED UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE.—NEW 
SOUTH WALES, 1929-30.(a) 














Area taken Area occupied 
Particulars. up during Particulars. at end of 
the Year. Year. 
be 
Areas taken up under Crown Lands | Acres. 
Act. Acres, Outgoing pastoral leases ae 147,204 
Occupation licences SG as aA Occupation { (i) Ordinary Se 2,049,400 
Conditional! leases é “% 26,440 Neences (ii) Sretorentel a 723,934 
Conditional purchase leases a 4,059 Homestead leases o +. 
Settlement leases se 6,133 Conditional leases + | 11,722,588 
Improvement leases i ae 7,505 Conditional purchase leases 3 178,333 
Annual teases .. ss 3k 135,518 Settlement leases x 2,848,724 
Scrub leases... ae ea Ss | Improvement leases . 59,007 
Special leases .. * a8 88,273 Annual leases .. _ = 1,127,018 
Residential leases ie oo 450 Scrub leases... .- are 286,078 
Permissive occupancies .. ay 557,409 Snow leases’... a ste 272,300 
Prickly-pear leases we ive 20,898 Special leases .. oe as 707,417 
Crown leases .. oe ss 282,154 Inferior land leases . 53,732 
Homestead farms . 122,233 | Residential leases (on gold and 
Homestead selections and grants 5,128 { _ mineral fields) 8,624 
Suburban holdings ‘s 824 Church and school lands — 28 1 
Week-end leases ne ag 4 Permissive occupancies (6) a 4,213,614 
Leases of town lands. oe Prickly-pear Icases oe oe 62,343 
Returned soldiers’ special holdings ‘ Crown leases .. <% oe 6,531,875 
Inferior land leases oid Homestead farms : 7 4,086,663 
Irrigation farms a Gs 63,250 Homestead selections and grants 1,190,090 
Snow leases... ‘cs ee, 264,100 Suburban holdings 4 : 51,779 
Week-end leases oe os 202 
Areas taken up under Western Leases of town lands . 112 
Lands Act. Returned soldiers’ special holdings 16,883 
Leases ot 773,671 Irrigation farms and blocks . 220,240 
Permissive occupancies . nee 35,678 Western land leases and licences (0) 77, 128, 113 
Total .. ox «. | 2,388,727 Total .. o- «+ {118,381,359 
t 








(a) See also § 7. 1. (ii), hereinafter. (b) Permissive occupancies in the Western Division not included, 
(c) Includes permissive occupancies. 


2. Victoria.—{i) General. Information regarding the methods of obtaining Icases 
and licences of Crown lands may be found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 22, pp. 154-5). 


(ii) Areas held under Leases and Licences. The area of Crown lands occupied under 
leases and licences in 1929 was 7,481,669 acres, comprising grazing licences (exclusive of 
Mallee) 5,610,956 acres, Mallee lands 1,738,449 acres, auriferous lands (licences) 38,727 
acres, swamp lands (leases) 2,519 acres, perpetual leases, 5,046 acres, and perpetual leases 
under Land Act 1928, 85,972 acres. 


3. Queensland.—{i) General. In preceding issues of the Official"Year Book reference 
was made to the methods of obtaining leases and licences of Crown lands (see No. 22, 
pp- 155~7). The Land Acts Amendment Act of 1929, however, amended the law 
considerably, but limitations of space preclude the inclusion of a detailed account in 
this issue. 

(ii) Areas taken wp under Lease or Licence. The total area taken up under lease or 
licence during the year 1929 was 53,033,970 acres, made up as follows :—Pastoral leases 
42,740,200 acres; occupation licences 3,928,000 acres; grazing farms 443,997 acres ; 
grazing homesteads 3,134,030 acres; perpetual lease selections 178,858 acres ; perpetual 

-lease prickly-pear selections 257,255 acres; auction perpetual leases—town 121 acres, 
suburban 57 acres, and country 1,353 acres; special leases 51,269 acres; leases of 
reserves 66,510 acres, and prickly-pear leases 2,232,320 acres. 


The following particulars are available respecting leases taken up in 1930 :— 


Grazing farms ae oa st x 691,514 acres. 
Grazing homesteads ws ap .. 1,866,464 acres. 
Perpetual lease selections .. Ss “fe 53,785 acres. 
Perpetual lease prickly-pear selections as 37,542 acres. 
Agricultural farms ate a a 77,697 acres. 


Prickly-pear selections a's ae ae 53,405 acres, 
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The gross area held at the end of the year 1929 for purely pastoral purposes was 
368,456 square miles. 

Two non-competitive perpetual leases were issued during 1929, the total area 
being 12 acres. 

The total areas occupied under lease or licence will be found in a table at the end of 
this chapter. 


; 4. South Australia.—(i} General. The methods by which Crown lands may be 
obtained by lease or licence are given at some length in preceding Year Books (see 
No. 22, pp. 157-8). 

(ii) Areas Leased. The total area leased during 1929-30 under the different forms 
of lease tenure was 471,657 acres, made up as follows :—Perpetual leases—irrigation and 
reclaimed lands 970 acres, non-irrigable land in irrigation areas 3,052 acres, and other 
Crown lands 230,891 acres ; pastoral leases 74,880 acres; and miscellaneous leases— 
grazing 117,939 acres, grazing and cultivation 43,922 acres, and closer settlement lands 


3 acres. 
The total areas held under lease are given in the table at the end of this chapter. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) General. In preceding Year Books some account is given 
of the methods of acquiring Crown lands under various forms of leasehold tenure (see 
No. 22, p. 159). 

(ii) Areas Leased. The number of leases issued by the Lands Department during 
the year ended 30th June, 1930, was 309, and the total area of leases issued 8,693,510 
acres, comprising pastoral leases 8,626,234 acres, special leases 1,818 acres, and leases 
of reserves 65,458 acres. 

The total areas leased are given in the table at the end of this chapter. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) General. The various forms of tenure of Crown lands under 
leases, licences, or permits are alluded to in some detail in preceding issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 160-1). 

(ii) Areas Leased. The area of pastoral leases during the yoar 1929 was 243,853 
acres. 

The total areas leased are given in the table at the end of this chapter. 


7. North Australia and Central Australia.—(i) General. Reference to the various 
forms of tenure of Crown lands under leases, licences, and permits may be found in Official 
Year Book No. 22, pp. 161-2. 

(ii) Areas held under Leases, Licences, and Permits. The following table shows the 
total areas held under lease, licence, and permit, and areas of reserves, at the end of the 
year 1930 :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—AREAS HELD UNDER LEASES, LICENCES, OR 
PERMITS, AND AREAS OF RESERVES, 1930. 





: | North | Central 
Particulars. | Australia. Australia. Total. 





ese eee gees Ao A a 7 e 7 2 _ 2s Pia fa - = 





Leases and Jicences— Square Miles. | | Square Miles. | Square Miles. 








Pastoralleases .. Bs 3 .. | 184,215 | 69,830 204,045 
Pastoral permits .. 8 ie oe 2,084 ' in 2,084. 
Grazing licences .. ae aa a 21,244 | 3,747 24,991 
Agricultural leases are 183: Bs 183 
Miscellancous leases, including water leases a 8; 387 395 

Total =. 7 ei .. | 157,734 | 73,964 | 231,698 

Reserves— eee ae 

Aboriginal native . ai 8,049 | 21,875 29,924 
Prospecting for mineral oi] and coal" deers 1,000 i 1,000 
Mission station .. ove oe oe 611 901 1,512 
Other .. Ns - ar os 1,931 ay 1,931 





Total . oe ae . 11,591 | 22,776 34,367 
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8. Federal Capital Territory.—{i) General. Reference to the various leases of Crown 
lands may be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 163. 

(ii) Areas of Acquired, Leased, etc., Lands. At the end of the year 1930 the area of 
acquired lands was 213,830 acres ; of lands alienated, 66,904 acres ; of lands in process 
of alienation, 39,977 acres; of leases, 279,032 acres; and unoccupied, 197,767 acres. 
These figures are exclusive of 17,920 acres in the Jervis Bay area. 

The number of leases granted under the City Area Leases Ordinance 1924-29 to 
the 30th June, 1930, was 495 representing a capital value of £274,626. 

Seven leases for church purposes have been granted under the Church Lands Leases 
Ordinance 1924-27, which requires the lessees to submit a definite building programme 
within a specified period. 

Five leases have been granted to date under the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 
1925-29, for church and scholastic purposes. 

One hundred and ninety-two leases granted under the City Area Leases Ordinance 
have been surrendered or forfeited, representing a capital value of £107,990. 


§ 6. Closer Settlement. 


1, New South Wales.—(i) General. Particulars regarding the methods of soqulsition 
and disposal of land for closer settlement are given in preceding Year Books (see No. 22, 
pp. 163-4), but this information will not be repeated in the present volume. 

(ii) Areas Acquired and Disposed of. Up to the 30th June, 1930, 1,861 estates, 
including 953 single farm propositions acquired for discharged soldiers or sailors, had 
been acquired for closer settlement. 

The number of farms allotted under the Promotion Sections of the Closer Settlement 
Acts to date is 3,796, the area 1,818,406 acres, and the amount advanced by the Crown 
£8,450,113. 

The following statement gives particulars of the aggregate areas opened up to 
the 30th June, 1930 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT AREAS (a).—NEW SOUTH WALES, TO 30th JUNE, 1930. 


Areas. Values. 





To 30th June— Cost of Value of 


Total. Acquired Adjoining Total. 
Tands.  |Crown Lands, 


Acquired | Adjoining 
Lands. ‘Crown Lands. 











Acres. Acres. £ £ 
196,369 | 4,270,340 |14,593,799 | 414,291 | 15,008,090 


Acres. 


1930 .. «+ | 4,073,971 











(a) Includes 64 long-term leases resumed for closer settlement. 


The total area was divided into 7,436 farms, comprising 4,233,785 acres, the 
remaining area being reserved for public purposes (roads, stock routes, schools, etc.). 

The following table gives particulars regarding the disposal of the farms by closer 
settlement purchase at the 30th June, 1930 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT ALLOTMENTS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, AT 30th JUNE, 1930. 








Farms Allotted to Date. Total Amount 


received in 








| | 
: ie | respect of 
To 30th June— 1 Closer 
' Number. ! Area. Capital Value, ; Settlement 
——| | Farms. 
‘ Acres. £ 
1930 | 7, 928 | 4,156,222 | 15,219,517 | 7,055,518 


| 
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2. Victoria.—{i) General. The methods of acquiring and of disposing of land for 
closer settlement are given in some detail in preceding issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 22, pp. mae 


(ii) Areas acquired end made available for Closer Settlement. The following statement 
shows the operations under the provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts to the 30th 
June, 1930 :— 


CLOSER “SETTLEMENT.—VICTORIA, TO 30th JUNE, 1930. 


(Inctupine IRRIGATED AREAS.) 





t 


How Made Available for Settlement. 











3 cs 
J i=] 2 3 Loe 
3 7 i a a Bes 
E ; g }2 3 8.) a 3 2 38a 
else] # 2g died) 2 | f38.| Fee | 3a (BES 
gs | £5 5 2 |ee2Z/S82) 2 | 2/883] S58 ba jata 
S 1 a5 = AS |285|888)/c5 [3 S/2ee!] aus 25 33 
s|2s,| 2 | BS |S32:838| 88/28/52) 336 | Ge [858 
3} am =: = =. a i*] a a 
& | £42 a BS |[Sm2' 282) Sst /aee|245| Sax ae j¢se 
Acres. £ Acres. | Acres.| Acres.| Acres. | Acres.| No. £& £ Acres. 
1930]1,111,167' 8,399,672 | 944,835 788 | 3,509 | 53,879 | 3,003 | 7,800 | 8,187,474] 2,115,541 | 51,145 


\ 





(a) Includes all land sold other than under Conditional Purchase Lease. 


3. Queensland.—{i) General. Information regarding methods of acquiring and of 
disposing of land for closer settlement will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, 
pp. 166-7. 


(ii) Areas Acquired and Selected. The total area acquired to 30th June, 1930, was 
970,778 acres, costing £2,292,881. The following are the particulars of transactions 
under the Closer Settlement Act up to 30th June, 1930 :—Total area selected 910,725 acres; 
number of selectors 3,047; agricultural farms 2,115; unconditional selections 257 ; 
perpetual lease selections 582; prickly-pear selections 5; perpetual lease prickly-pear 
selections 10; area sold by auction 12,870 acres; and number of settlement farm leases 78. 


4. South Australia——{i) General. Allusion to the acquisition and disposal of land 
for closer settlement will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 167. 


(ii) Areas Acquired and Selected. The following table shows the area of land 
acquired for the purposes of closer settlement, and the manner in which it has been dealt 
with to the 30th June, 1930 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, TO 30th JUNE, 1930. 














t 
: Remainder 








Total Area Leased as 
Agreo- | Homestead Blocks. eecmniel 
To ' Arena of |ments with Mis- 
30th Lands Re- Covenants a —| F coca cellaneous Sold. | oe 
June— purchased. to | | : Leases. | La 4 
Purchase. Right of : Perpetual! ' Veripotion 
‘ ' Purchase. Lease. | ‘Areas). 
pei oats ocedl te, 2 eer | 
| | | ' 
Acres. Acres. Acres. « Acres. Acres. Acres. : Acres. 1: Acres. 
1930 781,447 522,095 i 321 1,210 4 33,261 81 Pe ies 192,533 | 31,916 








The total area repurchased at 30th June, 1930, was 781,447 acres. The purchase 
money was £2,510,959. Of the total area, 749,531 acres bene been allotted to 2,740 
persons, the average area to each being 274 acres. 
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5. Western Australia.—{i) General. Preceding issues of the Official Year Book 
contain references to the methods of acquiring and of disposing of land for closer 
settlement (see No. 22, p. 168). 

(ii) Areas Acquired and Selected. The total area acquired for closer settlement up 
to the 30th June, 1930, was 560,703 acres, costing £575,368. Of this area, 19,404 acres 
have been set aside for roads, reserves, etc., leaving a balance of 541,299 acres available 
for selection. Particulars of operations under the Act for the year ending 30th June, 
1930, are as follows :—Area selected during the year 4,784 acres ; number of farms, etc., 
allotted to date 965; total area occupied to date 448,266 acres; balance available for 
selection 93,033 acres ; and total revenue £565,342. 


6. Tasmania.—_{i) General. A brief statement regarding the acquisition and disposal 
of land for closer settlement is given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see 
No. 22, pp. 168~9). 

(ii) Areas Acquired and Selected. Up to the 30th June, 1930, 36 areas had been 
opened up for closer settlement. The total purchase money paid by the Government 
was £366,097, and the total area acquired amounted to 101,231 acres, including 10,000 
acres of Crown lands. 


7. Summary.—The following table gives particulars of operations under the Closer 
Settlement Acts at the 30th June, 1930 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—TOTAL AREAS ACQUIRED AND ALLOTTED AT 
30th JUNE, 1930. 
se Fe ee 
| 


Particulars. ' N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 








Area acquired(a) acres I 4,270,340 | 1,111,167 970,778 781,447 | 560,703 | 101,231 7,795,666 
Purchase price (6) — £ 4,598, 799 8; 358,819 | 2,2927881 | 2,510:959 575,308 aCe 28,697,928 


Farms, etc., No. fh 7,928 c 7 800 3, 0$7 2,740 965 790 
allotted acres 4, 156, 222 (¢1,003,140 910, 725 749,531 | 448,266 82,000 | 7,349,884 





(a) Includes Crown lands—New South Wales, 19€,369 acres; Victoria, 67,762 acres: Tasmania, 
10,000 acres. (0) Private lands only. (ce) Includes 676 allotments of a total area of 66,859 
acres granted to discharged soldiers under the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Acts. 


§ 7, Leases and Licences under Mining Acts. 


1. New South Wales.—{i) General. Information regarding the various forms of 
leases and licences under Mining Acts is given in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 22, p. 170). 

(ii) Areas Occupied under Mining Acts. The following table gives particulars of 
operations for the year 1929-30 :— 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1929-30. 





Areas Taken Total Arcas 


t 
Purposes for which Issued or Occupied. ' up during Occupied at 
| Year. End of Year. 
; Acres, Acres. 
Gold- -mining os - Be ie 1,106 4,726 
Mining for other ininerals a ek ate 26,960 269,575 
Authorities to prospect p i 32,314 14,821 
Other purposes .. 2 aA ‘ 1,377 21,646 
' 


Total ss os es ae 61,757 310,768 
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2. Victoria.—(i) General. Particulars of the various forms of leases and licences 
under Mining Acts are given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, 
p- 171). 


(ii) Leases and Licences Issued. During the year 1930, leases, licences, etc., were 
issued covering an area of 26,777 acres, the rent, fees, etc., for which amounted to £855. 
The area occupied at the end of the year was 71,628 acres. 


3. Queensland.—({i) General, In preceding Official Year Books an account is given 
of the various forms of leases and licences under Mining Acts (see No. 22, pp. 171-2). 


(ii) Areas held under Lease or Licence. During the year 1930 the number of miners’ 
rights issued was 5,359, and of business licences 11. The following table gives particulars 
regarding the areas of lands taken up under lease or licence, and the total areas occupied 
for the year 1930. In addition, an area estimated at 25,000 acres was at the end of 
1930 held under miners’ rights and dredging claims. 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—QUEENSLAND, 1930. 











Areas Taken Total Areas 

Particulars, up during Occupied at 

Year, End of Year. 
Acres, Acres, 
Gold-mining .. = fs a 500 832 
Mining for other minerals SG Ss a 4,222 28,716 
Coal-prospecting licences er Saws a 6,756 6,756 
Miners’ homestead leases xs see es 18,247 320,289 

Mineral oil-prospecting areas we a5 <3 wis sis 

Petroleum-prospecting permits 3 a oe 524,520 1,509,540 
Total te ee a ais 554,245 1,866,133 








4. South Australia.—({i) General. Reference to the various forms of leases and 
licences under Mining Acts is made in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see 
No. 22, p. 178). 


(ii) Areas Occupied under Mining Acts. The following table gives particulars of 
operations for the year 1930 :— 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1930, 











Areas Taken Total Areas 

Particulars, up during Occupied at 

Year. End of Year, 
Acres. Acres. 
Gold-mining leases as os « 157 579 
Mineral and miscellaneous Jeases as bre iss 2,360 47,991 
Claims ay ss we 6,009 14,249 
Search licences and permits ore sia we 119,680 103,680 
Occupation licences . 22 .. st 8 58 
Total ere a ie ae 128,214 166,557 
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5. Western Australia.—{i) General. A brief explanation of the various forms of 
leases and licences under Mining Acts will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, 
pp. 174-5. 


(ii) Particulars of Areas Occupied. The following table gives particulars of 
operations for the year 1930, the figures being exclusive of holdings under miners’ 
rights and mineral oil licences. Of the areas shown as taken up in 1930, the area under 
lease was 1,453 acres for gold-mining, 458 for mining for other minerals, and 110 
for miners’ homesteads—a total of 2,021 acres. The balance was taken up under 
licences. 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1930. 














Areas Taken Total Areas 

Particulars. up during Occupied at 

Year. End of Year. 

Actes. Acres, 

Gold-mining ‘ 22,097 21,668 
Mining for other minerals 22,303 90,060 
Other Purposes .. ; 1,530 33,957 
Total 45,930 145,685 





6. Tasmania.—(i) General. A description of the various forms of leases and 
licences under Mining Acts is given in preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, 
pp. 175-6). 


(ii) Leases and Licences Issued and Areas Occupied. During the year 1930, the number 
of leases issued was 178, of which the more important were 14 for gold-mining, covering 
184 acres; and 66 for tin, covering 2,619 acres. Two licences to search for coal and 
oil were also granted. The following table gives particulars of operations for the -year 
1930 :— 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—TASMANIA, 1930. 








Areas Taken Total Areas 

Particulars, up during Occupied at 

Year. End of Year. 

Acres. | Acres. 

Gold-mining .. - 913 1,117 
Mining for other minerals - oe we ee 7,382 27,671 
Licences to search for coal or oil .. nee a 2,212 980 
Other purposes .. - oe 28 oe 113 2,453 
Total oe oe er 10,620 32,221 





7.4Northern Territory.—{i) General. A brief statement regarding the various forms 
of leases and licences under Mining Acts is given in Official Year Book No. 22, 


pp. 176-7. 
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(ii) Leases Issued and Areas Occupied. (a) North Australia. During 1929-30, 
19 mineral blocks were taken up. At the S0th June, 1930, there existed 20 mineral 
leases for 540 acres, 4 gold-mining leases for 66 acres, 47 protected (approved) gold- 
mining leases for 895 acres, 15 mineral reef claims for 160 acres, and protected 
(approved) mining lease applications for 34 blocks covering 1,020 acres. In addition, 
2 exclusive prospecting licences covering approximately 5 square miles were 
issued. 

() Central Australia. During 1929-30, 5 gold-mining blocks with an area of 200 
acres and 82 mineral blocks (3,040 acres) were taken up. At the 30th June, 1930, a total 
area of 840 acres was held under gold-mining leases and approved gold-mining leases 
and 3,560 acres under mineral leases and approved mineral leases. 


8. Summary.—The following table shows the areas under leases and licences for mining 
purposes and the total areas occupied for mining purposes for the year 1930 :— 


CROWN LANDS, LEASES AND LICENCES FOR MINING PURPOSES, 1930. 


Q’land.(d) | S. Aust.(5) | WwW. Aust.(0) Tas.:b) | Total. (c) 





Year. | N.S.W (a) 





Victoria. 








AREAS FOR WHICH LEASES AND LicENcES IssSUED DURING YEAR. 



































i \ 
Acres. Acres. Acres. \ Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1930 61,757 26,777 | 554,245 | 128,214 45,930 10,620 | 827,543 
Toran AREas OccUrPIED at END oF YEAR. 
1930 ste | 310,768 | 71,628 |1,866,133 | 166,557 | 145,685 32,221 | 2,592,992 
(a) Year 1929-30. {b) Exclusive of lands held under miners’ rights only. (c) Exclusiv e 


of Northern Territory, see 7 above. 


§ 8. Settlement of Returned Soldiers and Sailors. 


1. General.—Information in regard to the methods adopted in each State for providing 
land for the settlement of returned soldiers and sailors, together with the conditio: 8 
under which such land could be acquired, is given in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 18, pp. 187-189), but limits of space preclude its repetition herein. 


Particulars respecting the position of soldier settlement in each State at the latest 
available date are, however, given in the sub-sections immediately following. 


2. New South Wales.—At the 30th June, 1930, the area set apart exclusively for 
soldiers was 9,746,361 acres, of which 1,912,664 acres comprised acquired land purchased 
at a cost of £8,085,108. The number of soldiers settled was 10,051, of whom 3,860 
subsequently transferred, forfeited, or surrendered their holdings. The area of the 
farms held at that date was 8,039,358 acres, of which 6,454,022 acres were Crown lands 
(including 4,090,397 acres in the Western Division taken up under the Western Lands 
Act), 1,504,486 acres of acquired lands, and 80,850 acres within Irrigation Areas. 


3. Victoria.—At the 30th June, 1930, the area acquired or set apart for soldier 
settlement was 2,500,844 acres, of which 1,763,090 acres comprised private land purchased 
at a cost of £13,360,408. The number of farms allotted was 8,446, containing 2,165,038 
acres. 
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4, Queensland.—At the 30th June, 1929, the area acquired or set apart for soldier 
settlement was 577,633 acres, of which 41,101 acres comprised private land, purchased 
at a cost of £270,480. The number of farms allotted was 1,148, containing 440,992 
acres. Some of these selections were acquired under the ordinary provisions of the Land 
Act, and do not include areas specially set apart for soldiers. 


As special records are not now kept respecting the areas held by discharged soldier 
settlers later information cannot be given. 


5. South Australia.—At the 30th June, 1930, the area acquired or set apart for 
soldier settlement was 2,915,660 acres, of which 1,563,050 acres comprised private land 
purchased at a cost of £4,358,042. The number of farms allotted was 2,417, containing 


2,295,583 acres. 


6. Western Australia.—At the 30th June, 1930, the area of land acquired or set apart 
for soldier settlement was 14,287,643 acres, of which 345,110 acres comprised private land 
purchased at a cost of £605,076. The number of farms allotted was 1,134, containing 
14,287,643 acres. Assistance has been given to 5,213 returned soldiers, and the Agri- 
cultural Bank holds 3,661 properties as security for advances. The area held, including 
pastoral leases, is approximately 25,864,000 acres, and advances approved amount to 
£6,586,370. 


7. Tasmania.—At the 30th June, 1930, the area acquired or set apart for soldier 
settlement was 339,000 acres, of which 268,209 acres comprised private land purchased 
at acost of £2,010,225. The number of farms allotted was 1,968, containing 333,300 
acres. 


8. Summary.—The following table gives a summary of the area acquired, the purchase 
price thereof, and the number and area of farms allotted in all the States to the 30th 
June, 1930 :— 


SOLDIER SETTLEMENT.—AREAS ACQUIRED AND ALLOTTED AT 
30th JUNE, 1930. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. |Q’land.(5)' S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 








Area acquired or 























set apart— 
(i) Private land 
acquired .. acres {1,912,664 | 1,763,090 41,101 {1,563,050 345,110 | 268,209 | 5,893,224 
(ii) Crown lands 
set apart - _9 {7,883,697 737,754 | 536,532 |1,352,610 {13,942,533 70,791 | 24,473,917 
Farms, etc., No. | (a)6,191 8,446 1,148 2,417 1,134 1,968 21,304 
allotted acres |8,039,358 | 2,165,038 | 440,992 ;2,295,583 !14,287,643 | 333,300 | 27,561,914 
Price paid by Go- 
vernment for 
private land 
acquired os £& {8,085,108 pase0.40s 270,480 4,358,042 605,076 |2,010,225 | 28,689,339 
(a) Farms occupied. (0) At 30th June, 1929. No later information available. 


§ 9. Tenure of Land by Aliens. 


Information regarding the terms and conditions under which land can be held by 
aliens is contained in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, pp. 190-1), 
but limits of space preclude its repetition in the present issue. 
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§ 10. Advances to Settlers. 


1. New South Wales.—{i) General. A detailed statement regarding the terms and 
conditions governing advances to settlers will be found in preceding issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 179-180). 


(ii) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 
etc., to 30th June, 1930 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1929-30. 





Advances Total Advances . Amount 





’ Particulars. : made during at 30th June, | outstanding at 
1929-30. 1930. 30th June, 1930. 
£ £ £ 


Government Savings Bank Advances... 2,696,210 26,392,200 14,260,961 
Soldier Settlement Advances .. 146,302 7,522,368 | 4,023,385 
Advances for Purchase of Wire Netting .. Ms 42,788 988,842 | 367,361 
Advances to Necessitous Farmers 600,593 4,333,551  (a)1,039,443 
pcvenees to Civilian Settlers on Irrigation 


Area. A esa: 45,492 | 625,515 224,354 
Shallow Boring Advances Se a, 64,059 576,875 | 258,289 
! ae ~ oe 
Total re oi 3,595,444 40,439,351 , 20,173,793 
| 





| 


(a) Includes interest charges accrued, £46,724. 


2. Victoria.—{i) General. In preceding issues of the Official Year Book an account 
is given of the terms and conditions governing advances to settlers (sec No. 22, 
pp. 180-1). 


(ii) Amount of Advances, The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 
etc., to 30th June, 1930 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—VICTORIA, 1929-30. 























| 
| Advances | Total Amount 
Authority Making Advances. Advances made to— | nade ae ances 8h Bara te 
1929-30. 1930.” 1930.” 
fae = : 
| £ £ £ 
‘ Civilians 882,377 | 9,895,432 | 5,118,538 
ptetepernge pers Discharged soldiers | 95,655 | 790,140 | 593,147 
Closer Settlement settlers. 1,041,662 |12,553,164 | 9,064,967 
Closer Settlement Board | Soidier settlers .. | 116,706 ,22,554,659 | 18,145,577 
Treasurer Pes .. | Cool stores, canneries, etc. 615,182 384,859 
Total .. oe a ee os pase.doo 46,408,577 | 33,307,088 





3. Queensland.—{i) General. Reference may be made to preceding issues of the 
Official Year Book for detailed information regarding terms and conditions of advances 
to settlers (see No. 22, pp. 182-3). 
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{ii} Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars of advances, etc., 
to 30th June, 1930 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—QUEENSLAND, 1929-30. 














Advances Total Amount 
Act under which Advances were made. Pet ysiied one a Pap th gustanding 
1929~30. June, 1930. | June, 1930. 

£ £ £ 

Medeilieay Bank Acts .. ae <a 318,731 | 5,732,890 | 2,457,279 
Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Act (a)... i 15,238 | 2,384,748 | 1,272,811 
Water Facilities oe 12,959 62,327 57,661 
Wire Netting, Maroupial 1 Proof Fencing, &e. a 38,941 729,959 532,123 
Seed Wheat .. : $3 ass 1,554 | (6)55,845 9,670 
Drought Relief 3% he Sis i a 67,381 44,806 
Total as és a 387,423 | 9,033,150 | 4,374,350 











(a) Includes advances to group settlements through the Lands Department as well as advances 
through the Agricultural Bank. (b) Includes accrued interest to 30th June, 1930. 


4. South Australia——{i) General. A brief statement regarding the terms and 
conditions of advances to settlers is given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 22, pp. 183-4). 


(ii) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 
etc., to 30th Jane, 1930 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1930. 














dv Total Amount 
Particulars. inde quring ph cea baer at 
1220780, 1930,” 1930.” 
Department of Lands— £ £ £ 
Advances to' soldier settlers ae es 103,617 5,381,612 3,942,121 
Advances to blockholders on a . 41,451 102 
Advances for sheds and tanks .. a ov 75,693 60,428 
Advances in drought-affected areas Xs 508,674 1,650,821 858,586 
Advances under Closer Settlement Acts .. 9,398 2,407,173 1,550,079 
Advances under Agricultural Graduates 
Settlement Act . ae Sie 1,302 22,152 21,939 
State Bank of South Australia ss at 158,735 4,726,027 1,416,786 
Advances to settlers for improvements .. 45,356 769,583 371,426 
Advances under Vermin and Fencing Acts 63,168 1,269,707 466,429 
Advances under Loans to Producers Act .. 54,706 247,710 224,815 
Irrigation Commission— 
Civilians aie ais ae of 12,292 255,179 141,054 
Soldier settlers bss as De 36,465 | (a)1,151,179 1,068,833 
Total .. z2 oF 993,713 | 17,998,287 10,122,598 








(a) Since June, 1927, a considerable sum has been written off advances to soldier settlers under 
Section 8 of the Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Relief Act 1925. 
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5. Western Australia.—{i) General. Reference to advances to settlers made, by the 
Agricultural Bank, which was established in 1895, will be found in Official Year Book 
No. 22, p. 184. 


(ii) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 
ete., to 30th June, 1930 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1929-30. 





Amount 








Advances |Total Advances} outstanding at 
Particulars. Made during | at 30th June, [30th June, 1980 
Year 1929-30. 1930, (inclusive of 
interest). 
£ £ £ 

Development Joans és Se ae 725,698 8,023,687 5,151,792 
Soldier settlement loans .. ss ss 46,504 5,937,592 4,900,112 
Advances to rural industries se oe 5,091 31,017 36,521 
Cropping advances ae ee as 311,642 | 12,930,742 1,752,496 
Group Settlement advance os ae 882,570 882,570 882,570 
Total oe ar -. | 1,971,505 } 27,805,608 | 12,723,491 





6. Tasmania.—(i) General. A description of the terms and conditions of advarces 
to settlers is incorporated in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, 
p. 185). 

(ii) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars respecting advanocs, 
etc., to 30th June, 1930 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—TASMANIA, 30th JUNE, 1930. 














| { 
a! 
Actor making Advances made to— fare aura tiveness to | ou Condi at 
vance, : 1929-30. {30th June, 1930.'30th June, 1930. 
£ £ £ 
Agricultural Bank .. | Settlers ase 50,252 424,407 279,907 
o .. | Orchardists’ Relief, 

1926 .. Py ae 46,832 ! 26,506 

Minister for Lands .. | Soldier Settlers 5,385 689,956 220,097 

a3 .. | Closer Settlers .. 1,100 27,575 12,031 

+5 .. | Fruit Growers “ 1,897 543 

Total ve [ose . ae 56,737 1,190,667 539,084 














7. North Australia and Central Australia——{i) General. A brief statement 
explanatory of the terms and conditions of advances to settlers is given in preceding 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, p. 186). 


(ii) Amount of Advances. During the financial year 1929-30 the sum of £4,882 
was advanced, making the total amount advanced to 30th June, 1930, £18,953 
(approximately). The balance outstanding at 30th June, 1930, including interest, was 
£18,159. : 


8. Summary of Advances,—The following table gives a summary for each State to 
the 30th June, 1930 :— 
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ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1930. 




















A mad: dvances to Amount 
State. during 1920-30, | Sout Sune, 1030, ath Sune 4O86. 
£ i £ £ 
New South Wales... wi 3,595,444 40,439,351 } 20,173,793 
Victoria... —< ee 2,136,400 46,408,577 33,307,088 
Queensland. . ae te 387,423 9,033,150 4,374,350 
South Australia re ae 993,713 17,998,287 10,122,598 
Western Australia .. a 1,971,605 27,805,608 12,723,491 
Tasmania .. bes 56,737 | 1,190,667 539,084 
North and Central Australia . R 4,882 | 18,953 18,159 
Total “a 7 9,146,104 142,894,593 81,258,563 





§ 11. Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands. 


lL. General.—The figures given in the previous parts of this chapter show separately 
the areas alienated, in process of alienation, or occupied under various tenures. The 
following tables set out in summarized form the position in regard to the tenure of land 
in each State, in the Northern Territory, and in the Federal Capital Territory during 
the latest year for which information is available. The area unoccupied includes 
roads, permanent reserves, forests, etc. In some cases, lands which are permanently 
reserved from alienation are occupied under leases and licences, and have been included 
therein. Lands occupied under leases or licences for pastoral purposes are frequently 
held on short tenures only, and could thus be made available for settlement practically 
whenever required. 


2. New South Wales.—At the 30th June, 1930, of the total area of New South 
Wales, 22.1 per cent. had been alienated absolutely, 12.0 per cent. was in process of 
alienation, 57.4 per cent. was held under leases and licences, and the remaining 8.5 
per cent. was unoccupied. 

The following table gives particulars for the year ended 30th June, 1930 :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 
1929-30.(a) 

| 
Particulars. Acres. Particulars. Acres. 








2. In Process of Alienation. 


Conditional purchases <e 20,397,734 
Soldiers’ group purchase aA 425,859 
Other forms of sale .. ae 23,599 
ee ned ce Cauaonan 
1862 to date 15,009,617 || s as ere 


Conditionally sold, 1882 to date 23,741,974 


Granted under Volunteer Land 3. Held under Leases and 


| 
1. Alienated. | Closer settlement purchases .. 2,833,699 
| 
H 
1 
‘ 
| Licences. 
| 
| 
I 





Regulations, 1867 todate .. 172,198 
Granted for public and ERO 7 Total under Lands Department, 
purposes .. 259,079 Water Conservation and frri- 
gation Commissioner, and 
‘Western Lands Commissioners | 113,381,359 
i] Mineral and auriferous leases and 
46,329,447 | licences (Mines Department) 310,768 
Less lands resumed or reverted ; area tater, 
to Crown .. 3 2,579,086 
| Total ee .. | 113,692,127 
i 
Total a -_ 43,750,361 4. Unoccupied (approximate) 16,913,121 





{a) Exclusive of Lord Howe Island, 3,220 acres. 
Area of State—198,036,500 acres. 
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3. Victoria.—The total area of the State of Victoria is 56,245,760 acres, of which 
46.6 per cent. had been alienated absolutely up to the end of the year 1929; 14.1 per 
cent. was in process of alienation under deferred payments and Closer Settlement 
Schemes ; 13.4 percent. was occupied under leases and licences ; while 25.9 per cent. was 
unoccupied. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—VICTORIA, 1929. 

















Particulars. Acres. | Particulars, Acres. 
\ 
1. Alienated a ine $i 26,204,928 | 3. Leases and Licences held— 
Under Lands Department Pry 7,181,669 
2. In Process of Alienation— Under Mines Department <a 57,807 
Exclusive of Mallee, etc. -» | 1,907,900 ; ! 
Mallee Lands -| 5, 7344 °349 
Under Closer Settlement Acts... | ie 664, 563 | Total a ie a 7,539,476 
Village Settlements .. . "720 
Total ce is a 7,918,032 || 4. Unoccupied Crown Lands ae 14,583,324 
" 





Total area of State—56,245,760 acres. 


4. Queensland.—The total area of this State is 429,120,000 acres, of which, on the 
31st December, 1929, 4.3 per cent. was alienated absolutely ; 1.4 per cent. was in process 
of alienation; and 74.0 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences. The 
remainder (20.3 per cent.) was either unoccupied or held as reserves, or for roads. 


The distribution is shown in the following table :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—QUEENSLAND, 1929. 














| 
Particulars. i Acres, | Particulars, Acres. 
' 3. Occupied under Leases and 
1. Alienated Absolutely — ; Licences— 
| | Pastoral Leases os -. | 203,842,480 
By Purchase os an 18,397,595 Occupation Licences 20,262,680 
Without Payment .. . 88,589 Grazing Farms and Homestead 76, 124; 204 
{ Scrub Selections oe 127435 
f Leases—Special Purposes ay 752,510 
" Under Mines Department... 344,858 
Perpetual Lease Selections .. 4,698,247 
‘ Auction Perpetual Leases Ye 19,525 
Prickly-pear Leases .. °) | 11,706/320 
H ‘ Total oe «+ | 817,763,259 
Total - | 18,486,184 | ————r sae 
eee, a \ 4, Reserves, Surveyed Roads and 
; Surveyed aia Routes ee 20,626,904 
2. In Process of Alienation - 5,911, 240 Oi Unoccupied . -. | 66,332,413 





Total area of State—429,120,000 acres. 


5. South Australia.—The area of the State of South Australia is 243,244,800 acres, 
and at the end of the year 1930, 4.9 per cent. was alienated absolutely ; 1.7 per cent. 
in process of alienation ; 47.9 per cent. occupied under leases and licences : and 45.5 
per cent. unoccupied. 
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The subjoined table shows the distribution :— 
ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 




















1930. 
\ F 
Particulars. | Acres, | Particulars. Acres, 
1, Alienated— 3. Held under Lease and Licence— 
Sold AG a 11,811,902 Right of Purchase Leases .. 1,777,796 
Granted for Public Purposes 232,975 Perpetual Leases, including 
f Irrigation Leases ns 15,373,688 
4 Pastoral Leases .. ve 97,440,085 
i Other Leases and Licences .. 1,695,276 
| Mining Leases and Licences 166,557 
Total ae ae 12,044,877 i! Total a -- | 116,453,402 
‘ { 
2. In Process of Alienation 58 4,175,985 4. Area Unoccupied .. os 110,570,536 








Total area of State—243,244,800 acres. 


6. Western Australia.—The total area cf Western Australia is 624,588,800 acres, of 
which, at the 30th June, 1930, 2.3 per cent. was alienated absolutely ; 3.5 per cent. was 
in process of alienation ; while 39.3 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences 
issued either by the Lands or the Mines Departments. The balance of 54.9 per cent. 
was unoccupied. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 














1929-30. 
Particulars. Acres. ) Particulars. Acres. 

1. Alienated Absolutely -- | * 14,506,064 3. Leases and Licences in Force— 

(i) Issued by Lands Depart- 
Tt. = WS Toent— 

2. In Process of Alienation— : Pastoral Leases ++ | 241,504,687 
Midland Railway Concessions 54,800, Special Leases oo 46,664 
Free Homestead Farms... 908,889 Leases of Reserves .. 2,346,343 
Conditional Purchases 6,707,300 Residential Lots 74 
Selections from the late W.A. (ii) Issued by Mines Depart- 

Company 5,297 ment— 
Selections under the Agricul- Gold-mining Leases .. 5,910 
tural Lands Purchase Act 526,110 Mineral Leases 47,201 
Special Occupation Leases and ‘ Miners’ Homestead 
Licences 300 o Teases . 31,472 
Homestead or Grazing Leases | 13,315,282 (iii) Issued by Forests Depart- 
Poison Land Leases or Licences! 14,989 ,ment— 
Village ANotments ae oe Timber Leases and Con- a 
Working- ‘s Blocks i 87 cessions  .. oe 44,21 
orking-men’s Bloc Timbo e Permits 8 1,888°00 
Total oe «. | 245,385,249 
Total vs _ 21,533,054 14. Area Unoceupied .. ee | 343,164,433 





4 





Total area of State—624,588,800 acres. 


7. Tasmania.—At the end of the year 1929, 34.0 per cent. of the total area had 
been alienated absolutely ; 3.3 per cent. was in process of alienation; 25.8 per cent. 
was occupied under leases and licences for either pastoral, agricultural, timber, or mining 

purposes, or for closer or soldier settlement, or occupied or reserved by the Crown; the 
remainder (36.9 per cent.) was unoccupied. 
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The following table shows the distribution :— 
ALIENATION AND orcUraTion OF FROWN LANDS. = EASMANUA 1929. 











Particulars. : Acres. 2 Particulars, | Acres. 
; : : 
1, Alienated Absolutely 5 act url Teale ond Dissacea<tulinned. « 
7 I (ti) Issued by Mines Department 53,859 
\ 
: ienati 560,070 (ili) Occupied by Commonwealth 
2. In Process of Alienation ‘ ant Stile Departecnie 18,100 
3. Leases or Licences— ere ‘ : 
(i) Issued by Lands Department— | (iv) Reserved for Publie Purposes 1,500,000 
Dilinary Leased aaa "2° <8 038°039 | apes 
ina ase nd .. 2,035, : 
Land Tpaaed for Tuners: °266,261 { Total 4,835,635 
Closer Settlement 82,000 | ee 
Soldier Settlement 126; 630 | 
Other Leases .. 6,183,598 


142) 236 | 4. Area Unoccupied 








Tota! area of State—16,778,000 acres. 


8. North Australia and Central Australia. —(i) North Australia. The area of North 
Australia is 183,715,840 acres, of which, at the end cf 1930, only 0.26 per cent. was 
alienated absolutely; 654.95 per cent. was held under leases and licences; while the 
remaining 44.79 per cent. was unoccupied. 

(ii) Central Australia. Of the total area of Central Australia, viz., 151,400,960 
acres, only 11 acres were alienated absolutely, while of the remainder, 31.27 per cent. 
was held under leases and licences. 

(iti) Distribution of Tenures. The following shows the mode of occupancy of areas 
at the end of 1930 :-— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—NORTH AND 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 1930. 





North Australia. | Centra! Australia. 














Particulars. Total. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1. Alienated a re 477,842 11 477,853 
2, Leased— aia ls 
Right of purchase +: +. ne 
Pastoral 85,897,760 ' 44,691,200 130,588,960 
Other leases and licences 15,052,371 2,645,999 17,698,370 
Total .. 100,950,131 47,337,199 148,287,330 
3. Unoccupied (a) 82,287,867 104,063,750 186,351,617 
4. Total area se aa ra 183,715,840 151,400,960 335,116,800 








(a) Including Aboriginal and other Reserves, Misston Stations, and lands occupied by Commonwealth 
Departments. 
At the end of the year 1930 only 0.14 per cent. was alienated absolutely; 44.26 
per cent. was held under leases and licences ; while the remaining 55.60 per cent. was 
unoccupied. 


9. Federal Capital Territory.—Particulars of the alienation and occupation of 
Crown lands in the Territory (exclusive of Jervis Bay area) for the year 1930 are as 
follows :—Alienated 66,904 acres; in process of alienation 39,977 acres; leased 279,032 
acres; and unoccupied 197,747 acres, The area of acquired lands was 213,830 acres. 
The total area of the Territory (exclusive of Jervis Bay area, 17,920 acres) is 583,660 
acres. 

Alienated land comprised in 1930 11.5 per cent. of the total area, land in process 
of alienation 6.8 per cent., land held under lease 47.8 per cent., and unoccupied land 
33.9 per cent. of the total area. 
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§ 12. Classification of Alienated Holdings According to Size. 


The classification of private holdings according to their area is of interest 
chiefly in relation to the efforts made by the several States in recent years to promote 
settlement on the land on blocks of suitable size, especially by means of the Closer 
Settlement Acts. ; 

The following table gives particulars of the number and areas of private holdings of 
alienated land and land in process of alienation at the latest date for which the 
information has been compiled :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF HOLDINGS (ONE ACRE AND OVER) IN AREA SERIES, 
































1928-29. 
| I d. Ca 
Size of Holdings. ee Victoria. 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Tes P! Total. 
2) j . (0) 
| | | | 
NUMBER, 
4 \ \ 
1 and under 50 acres 14,190 | 19,791 6,202 4,812 | 8,164 3 48,162 
50 a 100 ~,, 7,527 8,388 1,776 874 2,108 1 20,674 
100 i 500, 25,719 25,979 5,907 3,093 4,779 19 65,496 
500 ae 1,000 ,, 11,394 12,449 4,570 3,204 | 726 18 $2,361 
1,000 Ke 5,000 ,, 10,948 ; 6,929 4,632 | 7,768 | 775 15 81,067 
5,000 » 10,000 ,, 1,255 | 2907 | ~ 133 440 146 3 2,274 
10,000 » 20,000 ,, 524 | 90 33 116 } 67 | 1 831 
20,000 » 80,000 ,, 214 15 8 23 29 : 289 
50,000 and over .. 7 59 | . 7 5 | CS 71 
SSS SS ee anne 
Total a | 71,830 | 73,938 23,261 20,337 | 11,799 | 60 | 201,225 
‘ AREA, 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
1 and under 50 acres 322,082) 374,677} 113,921) 63,130 58,351 91 932,252 
50 +5 100, 584,269} 601,533} 143,072 72,827} 147,259 65) 1,549,025 
100 ” 500, 6,739,650; 6,384,766] 1,745,181 748,982] 1,095,434 5,267) 16,717,280 
500 o 1,000 ,, 8,056,717] 8,828,038] 3,409,573; 2,756,642] 593,506] 12,778) 23,657,264 
1,000 se 5,000 ,, 21,865,261/11,858,819} 8,277,929/16,394,494! 1,600,262) 30,050] 60,026,815 
5,600 » 10,000 ,, 8,587,485) 2,047,281/ 912,394) 3,003,200] 1,017,754] 21,354} 15,589,468 
10,000 » 20,000 ,, 7,240,069] 1,196,469| 457,244) 1,588,720} 924,784} 12,600] 11,419,886 
20,000 » 950,000 ,, 6,374,610) $90,876} 188,305: 617,972] 812,806 s0 8,384,069 
60,000 and over .. «+ | 5,837,288 . 519,326} 383,633 6,240,247 
Total -- |65,107,431/31,682,459 UPeAT OS Peat OES 6,633,289] 82,205)/144,516,296 














(a) Year 1924-25. (b) Information not availabJe for Queensland and the Northern Territory. 


§ 13. Present Position of Land Settlement. 


1. Condition of Public Estate-—The position in regard to land settlement in each 
State and Territory and in Australia as a whole in 1929 is shown in the table 
hereunder. 


During the past ten years, the area alienated absolutely in the whole of Australia 
increased by 12,903,330 acres, and that in process of alienation by 7,333,078 acres, or 
a total of 20,236,408 acres during the decade, while the area leased advanced from 
938,685,701 acres in 1919 to 954,970,623 acres in 1929. . 
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AREAS ALIENATED, IN PROCESS OF ALIENATION, HELD UNDER LEASE OR 
LICENCE, AND UNOCCUPIED, 1929. 








: In Process Held under Lease Occupied by the Crown 
Alienated. of Alienation. or Licence. or Unoccupied. 
Year. 
Area in ' Per Area in | Per Areain | Per Area in Per 


Acres. | Cent. Acres. | Cent. Acres. | Cent. Acres. | Cent. 
| 








NEW SOUTH WALES (a).—AREA, 198,036,500 ACRES. 





114,164,082 sa -65 | 17,223,349 | 8.70 


VICTORIA.—AREA, 56,245,760 ACRES. 


21.96 | 23,153,865 |11.69 





1929¢! 643,491,984 




















1929 | 26,204,928 lie.59 7,918,032 js.08 7,539,476 


| 








13.40 | 14,583,324 | 25.93 





QUEENSLAND.—AREA, 429,120,000 ACRES. 








1929 | 18,486,184 





4.31 | 5,911,240 86,959,317 | 20.26 





1.38 | 317,763,259 74.05 
| 





SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—ARBA, 243,244,800 ACRES. 


1929 | 12,004,959 | 4.94 | 3,933,568 | 1.62 | 118,249,913 |48.61 | 109,056,360 | 44.83 














WESTERN AUSTRALIA (a).—ARBA, 624,588,800 ACRES, 


—j_ = Sea 
1929 13,594,254 | 2.18 | 21,804,506 345,465,975 | 55.31 








3.49 | 283,724,009 9.02 





TASMANIA.—AREA, 16,778,000 ACRES. 





1929 | 5,698,697 3.34 





33.96 | 560,070 





| 
4,335,635 rae 6,183,598 | 36.86 








NORTHERN TERRITORY.—ARBA, 335,116,800 ACRES, 





1929 | 477,853 | 0.14 oe 148,905,274 44.44 








185,733,673 | 55.42 














FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY.—ARgBza, 601,580 AORES, 




















' 7 T \ | 
1929¢! 46,968 | 8.05 60,844 nie : 288,919 49.50 | 186,929 | 32.03 
: ! ‘ 
AUSTRALIA.—AREA, 1,903,732,240 ACRES. 
| ~ fe? 1 Gt i 
1929d) 120,005,827 | 6.30 | 63,342,125 | 3.33 | 954,970,623 oe | 765,392,525 | 40.21 











(a) To 30th June. (6) Excludes lands alienated but subsequently resumed or reverted to the Crown’ 
(c) Excludes Jervis Bay area, 17,920 acres. (d) Excludes Lord Howe Island, 3,220 acres, 
and Jervis Bay area, 17,920 acres. (e) Exciudes Lord Howe Island, 3,220 acres. 


Scale for Percentage cf Tctal of eaoh State. 
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2. Diagram showing Condition of Public Estate.—The following diagram shows 
the condition of the public estate at the end of the year 1929. The square itself represente 
the total area of Australia, while the relative areas of individual States are shown by the 
vortical rectangles. The areas. alienated absolutely, in process of alienation under 
systems of deferred payments, and the areas held under leases or licences, are designated 
by the differently-shaded areas as described in the reference given below the diagram, 
while the areas unoccupicd are left unshaded. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


Constitutional Powers of the Commonwealth in regard to Commerce.—The powers 
vested in the Commonwealth Parliament by the Commonwealth Constitution Act with 
respect to oversea trade and commerce will be found in Sub-section 61 (i) and Sectiona 
86 to 95 of the Act. 


§ 2. Commonwealth Legislation affecting Oversea Trade. 


1. General.—In previous issues of the Year Book brief particulars of the various 
Commonwealth Acts and amendments thereof affecting oversea trade have been given 
in chronological order. It is not proposed to repeat this information in the present 
issue. 


2. Customs Tariff 1921-1930.—The Tariff Schedule now in operation incorporates 
Customs Tariff 1921 (Act No. 25 of 1921), Customs Tariff 1922 (Act No. 16 of 1922), 
Customs Tariff (Sugar) 1922 (Act No. 32 of 1922), Customs Tariff 1923 (Act No. 22 of 
1923), Customs Tariff 1924 (Act No. 1 of 1924), Customs Tariff 1926 (Act No. 26 of 1926), 
Customs Tariff (No. 2) 1926 (Act No. 45 of 1926), Customs Tariff 1928 (Act No. 2 of 1928), 
Customs Tariff (No. 2) 1928 (Act No. 35 of 1928), Customs Tariff (No. 3) 1928 (Act 
No. 36 of 1928), and Customs Tariff 1930 (Act No. 3 of 1930). 


The Tariff Schedule provides a British Preferential Tariff, an Intermediate Tariff, 
and a General Tariff. The rates of duty set out iu the Schedule in the column headed 
‘‘ British Preferential Tariff” apply to goods the produce or manufacture of the United 
Kingdom, subject to the condition that the goods have been shipped in the United 
Kingdom to Australia, and have not been transhipped, or, if transhipped, then only 
if it is proved satisfactorily that the intended destination of the goods, when originally 
shipped from the United Kingdom, was Australia (Section 8 of Act No. 25 of 1921). 

The provisions of the British Preferential Tariff may be applied wholly or in part 
to any portion of the British Dominions, and the provisions of the Intermediate Tariff 
may be applied wholly or in part to any portion of the British Dominions or to any 
foreign country by negotiation. 

The rates of duty set out in the column headed “‘ General Tariff ’’ apply to all goods 
to which the rates set out in either of the columns headed “ British Preferential Tariff ” 
or “ Intermediate Tariff ’’ do not apply (Act No. 25 of 1921, Section 10). The General 
Tariff applies to ali importations, excepting importations the produce or manufacture of 
the United Kingdom shipped in the United Kingdom to Australia, and excepting also 
goods covered by the Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Acts No. 3 of 1922, No. 36 
of 1922, and No. 38 of 1926, the Proclamation relating to Canadian Preference, and the 
Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) Act No. 6 of 1926. 


On the 24th November, 1927, an amending Tariff Schedule was introduced into the 
House of Representatives. This Schedule embodied a reduction or abolition of some 
revenue-producing items ; a further measure of protection to some Australian 
industries ; and an expansion and extension of preference to British trade. The principal 
items affected were textiles and metals and machinery. These amendments were ratified 
by the Customs Tariff Act, 1928 (No. 2 of 1928), and do not affect the operations of the 
Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Act of 1922-1926, or the Customs Tariff (Papua 
and New Guinea Preference) Act of 1926. 
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The Customa Tariff 1921-1928 was amended as from the 23rd August, 1920, by 
increusing the customs duties payable on ale, spirits, and beverages; tobacco; silk 
and artificial silk; petroleum; and motor chassis. Certain excise duties were also 
increased. 


On the 22nd November, 1929, another amending schedule to the Customs Tariff 
1921-1928 and the Excise Tariff 1921-1928 came into operation. This extensive schedule 
provided for an increase of import duties under many items, the principa) items affected 
being ale, spirits and beverages; tobacco; agricultura] products and groceries ; textiles 
and attire; metals and machinery ; petroleum ; motor bodies and motor chassis. 


On the 11th December, 1929, a further amending schedule came into operation. 
The Customs Tariff Act of 1930 amended the schedule so far as the imports of dressed 
timber n.e.i. are concerned. 


A special customs duty of 50 per cent. of the amount of duty already imposed on 
certain items was introduced as from the 3rd April, 1930. 


By proclamation of the 4th April, 1930, the importation of 78 items of goods into 
the Commonwealth was prohibited ; the principal} items affected being spirits, cigarettes, 
manufactured tobacco, batteries, and wireless receiving sots. 


Further amending schedules were introduced into the House of Representatives on 
the following dates viz:—19th June, 1930, 9th July, 1930, 25th July, 1930, 5th 
November, 1930, 3rd December, 1930, and 26th March, 1931. 


3. Preferential Tarlffs—(i) British Preference.—The Commonwealth Tariff 1908 (Act 
No. 7, 1908) provided Preferential Tariff rates in favour of goods produced or manufactured 
in the United Kingdom. Subsequent amendments of the Trriff have extended the list of 
articles to which the preferential rates apply. This favourable treatment of the United 
Kingdom was again extended by Customs Tariff 1921 (No. 25 of 1921), and when this 
Act was incorporated in Customs Tariff 1921-1930 further concessions were granted. 


On the introduction of the preferential treatment of British goods by the Common- 
wealth Tariff, it was required that British material or labour should represent not less 
than one-fourth the value of such goods. From the Ist September, 1911, it was required 
in regard to goods only partially manufactured in the United Kingdom, that the final 
process or processes of manufacture should have been performed in the United Kingdom 
and that the expenditure on material of British production and/or British labour should 
have been not less than one-fourth of the factory or works coat of the goods in the finished 
state. These conditions were superseded during the year 1925. 


Important alterations in the conditions governing the entry of goods into the Com- 
monwealth under the British Preferential Tariff were made during 1925. Tho amended 
conditions have applied to goods invoiced to Australia since the Ist April, 1925. 


Under the new conditions Preference is granted in the Commonwealth as follows :— 


(a) To goods which are wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. > 

As to manufactured goods, these will only be considered ‘* wholly manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom ” if in the raw materials used and in 
the finished goods no manufacturing process has been performed outside the 
United Kingdom which is being commercially performed in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Minister shall determine what are to be regarded as raw materials, 
and in such determination may include partially manufactured Australian 
materials. 

(6) To goods, not wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the United Kingdom 
in the terms of paragraph (a), provided they contain at least 75 per cent. of 
United Kingdom labour and/or material in their factory or works cost. 

(¢) Notwithstanding anything contained in the preceding paragraphs, to goods 
of a class or kind not commercially manufactured in Australia provided 
they contain at least 25 per cent. of United Kingdom labour and/or materia! 
in their factory or works cost. 

(d) It is essential in every case that the final process or processea of manufacture 
shall take place in the United Kingdom, and that the goods are consigned 
therefrom direct to Australia. 
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It is also provided that the conditions of preference set out above shall apply (in 
addition to goods from the United Kingdom) to goods, claiming preference, shipped 
from any country to which the Commonwealth of Australia has extended Tariff Preference, 
whether the rates granted be those of the “‘ British Preferential Tariff,” the ‘‘ Intermediate 
Tariff,” or special rates. 


On the basis of the imports during 1913, the preferential provisions of the Tariff of 
1908-11 covered 65 per cent. of the imports of merchandise of United Kingdom origin, 
the margin of preference being equal to 5 per cent. of the value of the goods. On the 
game basis the Tariff of 1921-30 has extended the application of the Preferential Tariff 
rates to 95 per cent. of the imports from the United Kingdom, and, at the same time 
has increased the margin of preference to 13.9 per cent. ad valorem. The average 
equivalent ad valorem rate of duty payable under the Tariff of 1921-1930 on goods of 
United Kingdom origin is about 35 per cent., whereas the same goods under the General 
Tariff rates would be called upon to pay an average rate of about 50 per cent. 


An application of the Tariff of 1921-30 to the imports from the United Kingdom entered 
for home consumption during the year 1929-30 shows that the value of the goods of United 
Kingdom origin which participated in the preferential provisions of the Tariff was 
£A8,427,054, upon which duty to the amount of £8,322,312 was collected. Under the 
General Tariff the same goods would have been required to pay £15,048,332 duty. Thus, 
had the conditions of the General Tariff operated on these goods, £6,726,020 additional 
duty would have been paid, representing an average of 13.9 per cent. on the value of the 
goods. The principal classes which benefited under the Preferential Tariff and the value 
of preference granted during the year 1929-30 were textiles, £2,205,353 ; metals and 
metal manufactures, £1,446,343 ; machines and machinery, £881,007 ; apparel, £328,567; 
and paper, £406,998. 


Of £48,427,054 worth of goods mentioned above, £25,180,605 were “free”, while 
the same goods if they had been imported from other countries would have paid duty 
to the amount of £3,363,984, representing an average ad valorem rate of 13.3 per cent. 


The value of goods from countries other than the United Kingdom which were 
adversely affected by the preferential provisions of the Tariff amounted to £52,720,394, 
and the duty collected thereon was £17,959,622, or £7,110,101 more than would have been 
paid under the British Preferential Tariff Rates. 


(ii) South African Preference.—By the Customs Tariff (South African Preference) Act 
1906 it was provided thet certain goods, specified in the Schedule to that Act, imported 
from, and the produce or manufacture of, any of the British South African Colonies 
or Protectorates included in the South African Customs Union, should be admitted to 
the Commonwealth at preferential rates as compared with the general rates then in force 
under the Schedule to the Customs Tariff 1902. Section 5 of Customs Tariff (Act No. 
26 of 1926) repealed the Customs Tariff (South African Preference) 1906, also 
Section 15 of the Customs Tariff 1921-24, which provided for a continuance of. the 
South African Preference as set out in the Act of 1906. The repeal came into operation 
on the first day of July, 1926, and the provisions of the Customs Tariff 1921-30 
now apply in relation to goods imported from South Africa and entered for home 
consumption since that date. 


(iii) New Zealand Preference.—The Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1922 
(No. 3 of 1922) was assented to on the 23rd August, 1922, and repealed Act No. 27 of 
1921. The Act was proclaimed on tho Ist September, 1922, and the duties of Customs 
provided for in the Schedule of the Act came into force on and from that date. The 
Act provided that the duties of Customs on goods imported direct from, and tho produce 
or manufacture of, the Dominion of New Zealand shall be in accordssco with the 
following rates :— 


(a) On all goods described in the Tariff Schedule against which rates of duty 
are set out in the column headed “ Proposed Duties against New Zealand " 
the rates so set out. 


(6) On all goods other than those provided for in paragraph (a) the rates of 


duty for the time being applicable to goods to which the British 
Preferential Tariff applies. 
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The Act ratifies and confirms the agreement made on the 11th April, 1922, between 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand, and provides that, 
from and after the Ist May, 1922, dutics of Customs on goods not being the produce or 
manufacture of New Zealand which are imported into the Commonwealth from that 
Dominion and upon which, if they had been imported into the Commonwealth direct 
from the country of origin, there would have been payable duties of Customs at the 
rates set out in the British Preferential Tariff, shall be in accordance with the rates sot 
forth in that particular tariff. 

Tho Customs Tariff (Now Zealand Preference, No. 2) Act No. 36 of 1922, assented 
to on 18th October, 1922, relates to the rates of duty on certain importe from New Zealand 
specified in the Schedule to the Act. The goods specified are—Meats, preserved in tins 
or other airtight vessels; sheets and roofing slates composed of cement and asbestos or 
of similar materials; dairying machines and implements, viz.,—curd agitators and curd 
mixers ; and corn (millet) brooms, 

New Zealand Re-exports Act 1924 (No. 21 of 1924) assented to on 16th September 
1924, relates to the value for duty of goods not the produce or manufacture of New 
Zealand, which are imported into Australia from New Zealand. 

The Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) (No. 28 of 1926) ratifies an agreement 
made on the 30th April, 1926, between the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion 
of New Zealand relating to preferential duties of Customs. This agreement is supplemental 
to an agreement under seal made on 11th April, 1922. Clause 2 of the principal agreement 
is varied further, as set out hereunder :— 

“The Commonwealth shall not impose any Customs duty or increase the rate of any 
Customs duty on any article the produce or manufacture of the Dominion entering the 
Commonwealth from the Dominion, and the Dominion shall not impose any Customs 
duty or increase the rate of any Customs duty on any article the produce or manufacture 
of the Commonwealth entering the Dominion from the Commonwealth (whether such 
article is or is not specifically enumerated in the Schedule hereto, and whether such article 
is or is not dutiable at the date of this agreement) except by mutual agreement, until 
after six calendar months’ notice to the other party to this agreement.” 

The Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Act 1928 (No. 25 of 1928) provided 
that, from the 15th June, 1928, the rate of duty payable on butter and cheese produced 
or manufactured in the Dominion and imported direct from New Zealand would be 
increased from twopence to sixpence per pound. 

(iv) Papua and New Guinea Preference—The Customs Tariff (Papua and New 
Guinea Preference) 1926 (No. 6 of 1926) was assented to on 15th February, 1926, and 
relates to Customs Preference on goods the produce of Papua and the Territory of New 
Guinea. The importation into Australia, direct from Papua or New Guinea, of such 
of the goods specified in the Schedule to the Act as were produced in the Torritory shall, 
notwithstanding anything contained in the Customs Tariff 1921-1924, be free of 
duty. The items specified in the Schedule are :—Coffee; dried litchi fruit; various 
native fresh fruits; fungi; ginger; rangoon beans; coconuts; and seeds, viz., kapok 
and sesame. The total imports from Papua during the year 1929-30 were valued at 
£105,098 and the value of preference granted amounted to £20,894 on an amount of 
£A2,836 representing imports which were dutiable, Of imports to the value of £341,860 
from the Territory of New Guinea during 1929-30, a total of only £11,739 was otherwise © 
dutiable and the value of preference granted on the items included was £5,859. 


4. Reciprocal Tariffs—{i) General. The Tariff Act of 1921 introduced a new 
feature into Australian Tariffs in the form of an Intermediate Tariff. In submitting 
the Schedule to Parliament, the Ministor for Trade and Customs made the following 
statement of the object of the Intermediate Tariff:—“ . . . the Minister is 
empowered under the Bill to enter into reciprocal arrangements with other Dominions 
of the British Crown. The Minister will be able, if we can arrange a satisfactory reciprocal 
agreement, to extend to other Dominions in individual items the British preference rate, 
or the intermediate rate, or, it nay be, the general rate. Such agreements will be subject 
to the ratification of Parliament. The provision simply means that if any of our sister 
salf-governing Dominions desires to enter into reciprocal trade relationships with us, 
the Minister, with the British Preference Tariff, the Intermediate Tariff, and tho General 
Tariff before him, may bargain with the sister Dominion and come to an agreement 
which, as I say, must subsequently be ratified by Parliament. . . Thereisa 
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provision of a somewhat similar character in regard to other countries than the Dominions, 
the only difference being that the Minister is empowered to extend to countries other 
than the Dominions only the Intermediate Tariff; that is to say, in entering into such 
negotiations, he is precluded from offering to those countries what we might term, for 
the purposes of this Bill, the Empire rate. He is confined in his negotiations with these 
other countries to the Intermediate Tariff.” 

(ii) Union of South Africa. Until 1922, the Union of South Africa was the only 
British Dominion with which Australia had a reciprocal Tariff arrangement. The Com- 
monwealth Customs Tariff (South African Preference) Act (No. 17 of 1906) and subsequent 
amending Acts provided preferential rates of duty to be applied to certain imported 
goods ‘“‘ when those goods are imported from and are the produce or manufacture of 
any of the British South African Colonies or Protectorates which are incladed within 
the South African Customs Union.” 

The Customs Tariff (South African Preference) 1906 was repealed by the Customs 
Tariff 1926. The repeal came into operation on the Ist July, 1926, and the provisions 
of the Customs Tariff 1921-30 thenceforward apply to goods imported from South Africa. 

(iii) Dominion of New Zealand. On the 11th April, 1922, an agreement was made 
between the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand whereby 
goods specified in the schedule attached to the agreement should be admitted at the 
rates of duty set out in the schedule. In addition to the goods specially mentioned in 
the schedule, it is provided that “all other goods being the produce or manufacture of 
Australia or New Zealand shall be dutiable at the rates applicable to goods being the 
produce or manofacture of the United Kingdom, upon entry into New Zealand or Australia 
respectively.” This agreement was ratified by the Commonwealth Parliament in the 
Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1922, and by Proclamation dated 24th August, 
1922, came into operation on the Ist September, 1922. A variation of the original agree- 
ment was ratified by the Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) No. 38 of 1926, 
whilst a further amendment of certain rates of duty came into operation from the 16th 
June, 1928, ander the Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Act No. 25 of 1928. 
In section 2, §3 “¢ Commonwealth Legislation affecting Oversea Trade” of this chapter, 
the full text of the variation of the agreement is given. 


Tt is estimated that during 1929-30, imports from New Zealand of goods otherwise 
dutiable and amounting in value to £576,180 were admitted free under the provisions 
of the Preferential Tariff and the duty thus remitted was £214,894. In addition, goods 
valued at £119,171, which were dutiable under both general and preferential tariffs, 
were admitted under the preferential agreement, the duty remitted on such goods being 
£25,827. The total value of the preference granted on the import of New Zealand goods 
thus was £240,721, representing a preference of 34.6 per cent. The principal items 
which benefited under the preferential provisions were undressed timber, valued at 
£450,604; fish, £83,088; meat, £46,485; milk and cream, dried, £20,964; the amount 
of duty remitted being £192,310, £15,593, £11,971, and £6,178 respectively. 

(iv) Dominion of Canada. The negotiations for a reciprocal trade treaty between 
Canada and Australia reached finality during September, 1925, and a reciprocal Tariff 
agreement between the two countries is now in operation. The commodities on which 
Canada grants preferential rates of duty to Australia are :—Beeswax, butter, brandy. 
champagne, cheese, currants, eggs, eucalyptus oil, fruits (dried, fresh, and pulped), 
fruits in cans, glue, honey, lard, meat (fresh and canned), onions, raisins, sugar, 
tallow, vegetables in tins, and wine. Australia’s preferential duties apply to the 
following Canadian imports :—Cash registers, corsets, fish, gloves, goloshes and rubber 
sand boots, etc., iron and steel tubes or pipes, printing machinery, paper (printing, 
typewriting and writing), typewriters, and vehicles, viz., motor chassis (unassembled 
and assembled), and vehicle parts, including undergear, axles, springs, hoods, wheels and 
bodies. 

Imports of Canadian origin entitled to preference were valued in 1929-30 at 
£2,245,951, the principal items being motor car chassis ahd vehicle parts £695,660, paper 
£905,154, and fish £531,788. During 1929-30 £630,883 duty would have been payable 
under the General Tariff of which the duty remitted under the preferential agreement 
amounted to £458,213, being equivalent at 19.1 per cent. on the total imports. Australian 
exports to Canada subject to preference amounted to £530,658, the principal items 
being dried fruits, £155,567; meats, £132,080; sugar, £81,250; and butter, £72,997. 
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(v) Papua and New Guineo.—Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea) Preference 
1926 provides for Customs Preference on goods the produce of Papua and on goods the 
produce of the Territory of New Guinea. Imports into Australia, direct from the Terri- 
tory of Papua or the Territory of New Guinea, of such of the goods specified in the schedule 
to the Act as were produced in the Territory from which they were imported, shall, 
notwithstanding anything contained in the Customs Tariff 1921-1930, be free of duty. 
The goods specified in the schedule are coffee, dried litchi fruit, various local fresh fruits, 
edible fungi, green ginger, coco-nuts and kapok and sesame seeds. 


6. Preferential Tariff of the United Kingdom.—The post-war Tariff of the United 
Kingdom provides Preferential Customs rates on certain goods where it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs and Excise that such goods have been 
consigned from and grown, produced, or manufactured in the British Empire. Manu- 
factured articles generally are not entitled to the preferential rates unless 25 per cent. of 
their value is the result of labour within the British Empire. The principal items of 
interest to Australia which are accorded preferential treatment under the Tariff of the 
United Kingdom are :—Fruits, dried and preserved ; jam ; fruit pulp; preserved milk ; 
wine ; and brandy. 

In the Budget submitted to the House of Commons during June, 1925, clauses 
dealing with increased Imperial preference on Empire-grown tobacco, preserved and 
dried fruits, jams and jellies, spirits, wine, sugar, and hops were proposed and adopted. 
The new rates of duty took effect on Ist July, 1925, excepting that relating to hops, 
which came into operation on 16th August, 1925. On the basis of the quantities of 
dried fruits, spirits, wine, sugar, canned fruits and jams and jellies imported into the 
United Kingdom from Australia during the year 1929, as shown in the Annual Statement 
of the Trade of the United Kingdom, it is estimated that £1,376,956 additional duty would 
have been collected if the same quantities of goods had been dutiable under the rates 
applicable to imports from foreign countries. The main items receiving preference 
and the amount of rebate were sugar, £688,450; wine, £409,496; and dried fruits, 
£273,834. 


6. Tariff Board Act 1921 (No. 21 of 192f).—This Act, which was assented to on 
the 15th December, 1921, as amended by Tariff Board Act 1923 (No. 25 of 1923), 
provides for the appointment of a Tariff Board consisting of four members, one 
of whom shall be an administrative officer of the Department of Trade and 
Customs. This member shall be appointed Chairman of the Board. The purpose of 
the Tariff Board is to assist the Minister in the administration of matters relating 
to trade and customs. The more important matters which the Minister shall refer to 
the Board for inquiry and report include the classification of goods for duty ; the deter- 
mination of the value of goods for duty; any disputes arising out of the interpretation 
of any Customs or Excise Tariff; the necessity for new, increased or reduced duties ; 
the necessity for granting bonuses; any proposal for the application of the British 
Preferential Tariff or the Intermediate Tariff to any part of the British Dominions or 
any foreign country ; and any complaint that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage 
of the protection afforded him by the tariff by charging unnecessarily high prices for his 
goods or acting in restraint of trade. The Minister may refer to the Board for inquiry 
and report the following matters :—the general effect of the working of the Customs 
Tariff and the Excise Tariff; the fiscal and industrial effects of the Customs laws of the 
Commonwealth, the incidence between the rates of duty on raw materials and on finished 
or partly finished products; and any other matter affecting the encouragement of 
primary and secondary industries in relation to the tariff. 


7. Tariff Board Act 1924 (No. 29 of 1924).—This Act, which was assented to on 
26th September, 1924, amended the Tariff Board Act 1921-23. Section 5 of the Principal 
Act provided for a Tariff Board consisting of three members. The section was amended 
by Tariff Board Act (No. 25 of 1923) by omitting the word “‘ three ” and inserting in its 
stead the word “ four.” 

Section 6, sub-section (3), of the principal Act was amended during 1924 (Act No. 29 
of 1924) by providing that members of the Board shall be appointed for a term not being 
less than one year nor more than three years. This amending Act provides that in 
inquiries conducted by the Board relating to any revision of the Tariff, any proposa! 
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for a bounty, or any complaints that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the 
protection afforded him by the Tariff, shall be held in public and evidence in such inquiries 
shali be taken in public on oath, unless any witness objects to giving any evidence in 
pablic which the Board is satisfied is of a confidential nature, when the Board may take 
such evidence in private. Evidence taken by the Board in connexion with any inquiry 
under the Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921-22 shall be taken in publio 
on osth. Section 37 of the Principal Act relating to duration of Act is repealed. 


The latest Annual Report of the Tariff Board, issued in accordance with Section 18 (1) 
of the Tariff Board Act 1921-29, reviews the work of the Board during the year ended 
30th June, 1930. During the year the Board furnished 87 reports to the Minister for 
Trade and Customs as follows:—Requests for admission of goods under by-law, 1 ; 
operation of deferred duties, 33; operation of the Customs Tariff (Industries 
Preservation) Act 1921-22, 6; requests for tariff revision and aac 45; Navigation 
Act, 1; and duties and restrictions on importations of timber, 1. The report also 
deals with the questions of the prices of products of protected industries, labour 
costs, overhead and profits of manufacturers. 


8. Tariff Board Act 1929 (No. 5 of 1929).—This Act, assented to in March, 1929, 
amended the Tariff Board Act 1921-24 by making provision whereby an officer of the 
Department of Trade and Customs may be appointed Chairman of the Board, also for 
the appointment of two of ite members as a committee for making special inquiries. 


9. Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921 (No. 28 of 1921).—This Act 
assenied to on the 16th December, 1921, provides that after inquiry and report by the 
Tariff Board, special duties shall be collected in the following cases when the importa- 
tion of the goods referred to might be detrimental to an Australian industry :—In the 
case of goods sold for export to Australia at a price leas than the fair market price for 
home consumption or at a price which is leas than a reasonable price, a special damping 
duty shall be collected equal to the difference between the price at which the goods were 
sold and a fair market price. Similar provision is made for goods consigned to Australia 
for sale. With regard to goods exported to Australia at rates of freight less than the 
rates prevailing at the time of shipment, there shall be collected a dumping freight duty 
equal to 6 per cent. of the fair market value of the goods at the time of shipment. Special 
duties are also imposed in the case of goods imported from countries whose currency is 
depreciated. Provision is also made for the protection of the trade of the United 
Kingdom in the Australian market from depreciated foreign currency. 


The Act provides that the Minister for Trade and Customs, after inquiry and report 
by the Tariff Board, may publish a notice in the Commonwealth Gazette specifying the 
goods upon which special rates of duty under this Act shall be charged and collocted. 


Since the Act came into operation approximately 300 notices have been gazetted, 
including about 130 which revoked previous gazettals, the majority of the notices being 
made under Soctions 8 and 9 of the Act and relating to commodities from countries with 
depreciated currency to the detriment of Australian or British industries. Over 50 per 
cent. of the gazettals relate to goods imported from Germany. Three gazettals affeot 
certain goods imported from all countries, while 2 affect goods from all countries 
excepting United Kingdom. Separate notices have been issued relating to goods from 
17 different countries. The commodities brought under the various sections of the Act 
exceed 150, and cover a very wide range of goods. 


Several amendments of the Act were recommended by the Tariff Board and put 
into effect by the Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1922, assented to on 
9th October, 1922. 


10. Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 19€5 (No. 16 of 1905)—This Act was 
assented to on the 8th December, 1905, and brought into operation by proclamation 
on the 8th June, 1906. It gives power to compel the placing of a proper deacription 
on certain prescribed goods, or on packages containing the same, being imports or exports 
of the Commonwealth. An amending Act passed in 1926 added brushware to the original 
list. The goods to which a trade description must be applied are :—{a) Articles used 
for food or drink by man, or used in the manufacture or preparation of articles used for 
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food or drink by man; (5) medicines or medicinal preparations for internal or external 
use ; (c}) manures; (2) apparel (including boots and shoes), and the materials from which 
sppare! is manufactured ; (e) jewellery ; (f) agricultural seeds and plants; and (g) 
brush ware. 


11. Acts Passed in 1930.—The following Acts relating to Australian production and 
trade were assented to during the year 1930 :— 


Customs Tariff Act (No. 3 of 1930). An Act amending the Schedule relating to 
Timber, dressed or moulded, n.e.i. 

Customs Tariff Validation Act (No. 4 of 1930). An Act providing for the validation 
of collections of Customs duties under Tariff proposals introduced on the 
21st November, 1929. 

Customs Act (No. 6 of 1930). An Act amending the Customs Act 1901-1925 with 
respect to refund, rebate or remission of duty. 

Australian Industries Preservation Act (No. 7 of 1930). An Act amending the 
Australian Industries Preservation Act 1906-10, with respect to the exemption 
of certain agreements for the carriage of goods. 

Wine Export Bounty Act (No. 10 of 1930). An Act providing for the payment 
of bounty on the export of fortified wine. 

Cotton Industries Bounty Act (No. 13 of 1930). An Act providing for the payment 
of bounties on the production of seed cotton, lint and cotton yarn. 

Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act (No. 15 of 1930). An Act amending the 
Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905-1926. 

Flax and Linseed Bounties Act (No. 45 of 1930). An Act providing for the 
payment of bounties on the production of flax and linseed. 

Dried Fruits Export Control Act (No. 46 of 1930). An Act amending the Dried 
Fruits Export Control Act 1924. 

Canned Fruits Export Control Act (No. 47 of 1930). An Act amending the Canned 
Fruits Export Control Act 1926. 

Wine Overseas Marketing Act (No. 48 of 1930). An Act amending the Wine 
Overseas Marketing Act 1929. 

Gold Bounty Act (No. 75 of 1930). An Act providing for the payment of a bounty 
on the production of gold. 


§ 3. Method of Recording Imports and Exports. 


1. Value of Imports.—The recorded value of goods imported from countries beyond 
Australia as shown in the following tables represents the amount on which duty is payable 
or would be payable if the duty were charged ad valorem. The value of goods is taken 
to be 10 per cent. in advance of their fair market value in the principal markets of the 
country whence the goods were exported. Acting upon a recommendation of the Tariff 
Board the section of the Customs Act relating to the valuation of imports was 
amended, and Section 154 (1) of the Customs Act 1901-1930 now provides that “ when 
any duty is imposed according to value, the value for duty shall be the sum of the 
following :— 

(a) (i) the actual money price paid or to be paid for the goods by the Aus- 
tralian importer plus any special deduction, or 
(ii) the current domestic value of the goods, whichever is the higher ; 
(5) all charges payable or ordinarily payable for placing the goods free on board 
at the port of export; and 


(c) ten per centum of the amounts specified under paragraphs (a) and (6) of 
this sub-section. 


“Current domestic value” is defined as “the amount for which the seller of 
the goods to the purchaser in Australia is selling or would be prepared to sell for 
cash, at the date of exportation of those goods, the same quantity of identically 
similar goods to any and every purchaser in the country of export for consumption 
in that country.” 
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Section 157 of the Customs Act provides that when the invoice value of imported 
goods is shown in any currency other than British currency, the equivalent value in 
British currency shall be ascertained according to a fair rate of exchange. Under this 
section it was the practice of the Department of Trade and Customs, until the 8th 
December, 1920, to convert on the basis of the mint par of exchange. Since the date 
mentioned, in consequence of a ruling of the High Court, all conversions have been 
based on the commercial rates of exchange. 

2. Value of Exports.—Prior to the Ist July, 1929, the recorded value of all goods 
exported was taken as representing the value in the principal markets of the Common- 
wealth in the ordinary commercial acceptation of the term. Owing to the inflated 
values arbitrarily allotted in recent years to commodities which are subject to 
governmental control or subsidy, some change in the practice of valuation of exports 
of such commodities became desirable. Accordingly a new basis was adopted as from 
the lst July, 1929, for the statistical valuation of exports of sugar, butter and goods 
on which bounty or rebate is paid which will show for—{a) Sugar—the value f.0.b. at 
which sold to overseas buyers or an f.o.b. value equal to the London market price if 
shipped on consignment; (6) Butter—the current market value less the amount paid 
as export bonus; (c) Goods on which bounty or rebate is paid on export—the value in 
the principal markets of the Commonwealth in the ordinary commercial accoptation of 
the term, less the value of any bounty or rebate. 

From the Ist July, 1930, the basis adopted for the value of exports of wool provides 
that the export value of wool sold in Australia for export will be the actual price paid 
plus the cost ofservices incurred in placing the wool on board ship, and for wool shipped 
on consignment the f.o.b. equivalent of ruling Australian prices is to be adopted. 


3. Customs Area,—The Customs Area, to which all oversea trade statistics issued by 
this Bureau apply, is the whole area of the Commonwealth of Australia, comprising the 
States of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Sontb Australia, Western Australis, 
Tasmania and Northern Australia (contiguous territory). Other (non-contiguous) 
territories and mandated areas are treated as outside countries, and trade transactions 
between the Commonwealth and these non-contiguous territories are part of the oversea 
trade of the Commonwealth. Such transactions are shown separately, ie., the trade 
of the Commonwealth with each particular country is separately recorded and tabulated. 

4. Statistical Classification of Imports and Exports—The Oversea Trade Bulletin 
No. 27 for the year 1929-30, from which the summary figures in this Year Book are 
extracted, was compiled according to a revised classification which came into operation 
on Ist July, 1922. In order to meet the demand for more detailed information relating 
to imports and exports the existing statistical classification was revised and consider- 
ably extended during the early part of 1922. The new classification is divided into 21 
classes, with 1,660 separate import items and 523 export items. 

5. The Trade Year.—From the lst July, 1914, the statistics relating to Oversea 
Trade are shown according to the fiscal year (July to June). Prior to that date the figures 
related to the calendar year. 

6. Records of Past Years.—In the years preceding federation, each State indepen- 
dently recorded its trade, and in so doing did not distinguish other Australian States 
from foreign countries. As the aggregation of the records of the several States is 
necessarily the only available means of ascertaining the trade of Australia for comparison 
with later years, it is unfortunate that past records of values and the direction of imports 
and exports were not on uniform lines. The figures in the following table for years prior 
to federation have been carefully compiled and may be taken as representative of the 
oversea trade of Australia as a whole. On the introduction of the Customs Act 1901, 
the methods of recording values were made uniform throughout the States, but it was 
not until September, 1903, that a fundamental defect in the system of recording tran- 
shipped goods was remedied. Prior to 1905 the value of ships imported or exported waa 
not included in the returns of trade. 

7. Ships’ Stores.—Prior to 1906 goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea 
vessels as ships’ stores were included in the general exports. From 1906, ships’ stores 
have been specially recorded as such, and omitted from the return of exports. A table 
showing the value of these stores shipped each year since 1906 is given later in this 
Chapter. 
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§ 4. Oversea Trade. 


1. Total Oversea Trade.—The following table shows the total trade of the 
Commonwealth with oversea countries from the earliest date for which recorda 
are available. To economize space, the period .1826 to 1920-21 has been divided into 
quinquennia, and the figures shown represent the annual averages for the quinquennia 
specified. The figures for individual years were published in earlier issues of the Year 
Book. (See note to table below). 


OVERSEA TRADE.—AUSTRALIA, £826 TO 1929-30. 





Recorded Value (e). Value per Inhabitant. 


























Percentage 

Period (a). a of gio tag 
Imports. | Exports. Total. Imports. | Exports. Total. Imports. 
£1,000.) £1,000. | £1,900.} ¢ s.d.' £ s. rer eee %, 

1826 to 30 638 153 79) 1032 5! 2101) | 13 3 4 23.9 
1831 ,, 35 1,144 613 1,757 | 1) 19 10 6 8 6,18 8 4 53.6 
1836 ,, 40 2,283 1,112 3,395 | 1415 9 7 4 1/1 21:19 10 48.7 
1841 ,, 45 1,906 1,378 3,284 9 0 § 610 5] 15 1010 72.3 
1846 ,, 50 2,379 2,264 4,643 6 18 10 612 2/13 11 0 95.2 
1851 ,, 55 | 11,932 | 11,414 23,845 | 19 12 5/1815 4); 38 7 9 95.7 
1856 ,, 60 18,816 | 16,019 34,835 |} 18 6 1) 15 11 8] 3317 9 85.1 
1861 ,, 65 20,132 | 18,699 38,831 | 15 17 1) 14 14 9; 3011 10 93.0 
1866 ,, 70 18,691 | 19,417 38,108 |} 12 7 4112 1611) 25 4 8 103.9 
187] ,, 75 21,982 | 24,247 46,229 |} 12 7 2; 138138 6) 26 0 8 110.3 
1876 ,, 80 24,622 | 23.772 48,394 | 31 19 7113 10 97] 23:10 4 96.6 
1881 ,, 85 34,895 | 28,055 62,950 | 14 4 3111 9 5 | 2613 8 80.4 
1886 ,, 90 34,675 | 26,579 61,254 | 11 16 11} 9 L Of} 20 17 1} 76.6 
1891 ,, 95 27,335 | 33,683 61,018 | 8 5 2 10 2 5,18 7 7 123.2 
1896 ,, 1900} 33,763 | 41,094 74,857 | 9 5 4°11 5 6] 20 10 10 121.7 
190) ., 5 39,258 | 51,237 90,495 | JO 1 10 113 2 9/2983 4 7 130.5 
1906 ,, 10 51,508 | 69,336(d)| 120,844 | 12 4 8 146 911} 9814 7 134.6 
1911 ., 15-16] 73,411 74,504 |147,915| 15 7 4/15 172 10/31 0 2 103.5 

1916-17 to | 

1920-21 {| 100,735 |116,066 | 215,801 | 19 7 9j| 22 210} 4110 7 114,2 
1921-22 .. | 103,066 | 127,847 | 230,913 | 18 14 1 | 23 4 1; 4118 2 124.0 
1922-23 .. | 131,758 | 117,870 | 249,628 | 23 7 8 | 20 18 4/44 6 0 89.5 
1923-24 .. | 140,618 |119,487 | 260,105 | 24 9 1 2015 8/45 4 9 85.0 
1924-25 .. | 157,143 | 162,080 | 319,173 | 26 15 1) 2711 9] 54 6 10 102.1 
1925~26 .. | 151,638 | 148,772 | 300,410 | 25 6 2 | 2416 6; 50 2 8 98.0 
1926-27 .. | 164,717 | 145,140 | 309,857 | 26 19 1] 23 15 0/5014 21 88.) 
1927-28 .. | 147,945 | 143,213 | 291,158 | 23 14 712219 5; 4614 0 96.8 
1928-29 .. | 143.648 | 144,860 | 288,498 | 22 13 4/2217 2/4510 6 100.8 
1929-30 .. | 129,646 | 125,127 | 254,673 | 20 3 11 | 19 10 2) 3914 1 96.6 





{a) The figures given for the years 1826 to 1920-21 represent the annual averages for the quinquennial 
periods. The trade of the individual years will be found in OMcial Year Book No. 21 and earlier jasties. 
From 1916-17 onwards tho particulars relate to fiscal years. (b) Prior fo 1906 ships’ stores were 
included in the general exports. For value of these goods shipped cach year since 1096 aee later 
table, page 141. (c) For actual values for recent years, showing merchandise and bullion and 
specie separately, see Appendix. 


The graphs which accompany this Chapter show the movement of Australian 
oversea trade from 1855 onwards. In previous issues of the Year Book the fluctuations 
in such trade have been considered in some detail up to the high imports during the 
year 1920-21. The enhanced price of commodities and the peculiar conditions affecting 
Australian trade were responsible for the high value of imports during that year, and 
in making comparisons with imports during pre-war years, these factors should be 
taken into consideration. 


In 1921-22 the consequent reaction took place and both imports and exports 
declined. The following year, 1922-23, showed an increase in imports, whilst exports 
decreased still further. 1n 1923-24, imports had advanced, but exports were practically 
the same value as in the previous year. The heavy importation of goods continued 
during 1924-25 and the value of the oversea trade amounted to £319,173,455, of which 
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£157,143,296 represented imports and £162,030,159 exports. These figures, so far as total 
trade and exports are concerned, are the highest recorded, while the figure of imports has 
been exceeded on two occasions only. 


During 1925-26 both imports and exports declined; the total oversea trade 
showing a decrease of £19 millions compared with the previous year. Exports 
declined over thirteen millions, due to the reduced quantities of wheat and butter 
exported. In 1926~27 imports were greater than in any previous year, and exceeded 
those of 1925-26 by £13,078,416. Exports decreased in value, due mainly to smaller 
exports of sugar, wool, butter, beef, and zinc. 


In 1927-28 the total trade was £18,698,021 less than in 1926-27 and less than either 
of the two earlier years, due to a decline of £16,771,624 in imports and of £1,927,297 in 
exports when compared with the corresponding figures for 1926-27. Importa of 
merchandise showed a large decrease of £17,191,219, owing to reduced imports of motor 
care, cotton, linen and silk piece goods, petroleum and rubber. A noticeable feature 
was the increase in exports of merchandise, which was attributable to increased exports 
of wool, butter, sugar, apples, beef, hides and zinc. The value of imports per 
head was less than that in any year since 1922-23. 


During 1928-29 the total value of oversea trade was £2,659,707 less than that for 
the previous year, and was equivalent to the lowest rate per head of population 
experienced during the last five years. Imports declined by £4,297,089, but exports 
increased by £1,637,382. Exports were £1,202,571 in excess of imports; a similar 
excess not having occurred since the year 1924-25. Substantial reductions were 
experienced in imports of textiles, machinery, rubber, leather, wood and apparel. 
There was a large decrease in exports of wool and apples, but exports of wheat, sugar, 
flour, butter, and beef were in excess of those for the previous year. 


1n the year 1929-30 the decline in the total trade continued, the amount being 
£33,825,250 less than the previous year. Imports decreased by 214,101,946, and exports 
by £19,723,304. The value of trade per head of population was the Jowest experienced 
since the war year of 1917-18. There was a heavy fall in imports of textiles, apparel, 
yarns, metal manufactures, machines and machinery as the result of increased Customs 
Duties and the efforts to improve the national balance of payments overseas. Exports 
of wool declined by £25,000,000 and wheat by £10,000,000, but were partly offset 
by shipments overseas of gold specie amounting to £27,000,000, the excess of imports 
for the year being £4,418,787. 


2. Balance of Trade.—The foregoing table shows the percentage of exports on 
imports for quinquennial periods from 1826 to 1920-21 and for each financial year since 
1920-21. Prior to the quinquennial period 1891-95 the balance of trade, with two 
exceptions, due to temporary dislocations, had been on the side of imports, while from 
that period to 1919-20 the position was reversed. During the subsequent decennial 
period to 1929-30, there has been an excess of imports, though exports were in excess 
in the years 1921-22, 1924-25, 1928-29, and 1930-31. 


In recent years, shipments of gold both ways for monetary purposes have impaired 
the significance of the foregoing table, and at the same time the recorded values of exports 
have been exaggerated on account of sugar and butter. A table of revised values for 
recent years, separating commodity from gold movement, will be found in the Appendix. 


The following table presents a record of the balance of visible trade since 1914, and 
of the net obligations abroad of Australian Governments beyond those which are 
accounted for in the values of imports and exports. 


On the credit side, the balance of visible trade has been amended by correcting the 
inflated export values for sugar and butter which were recorded before July, 1929. 
The B.A.W.R.A. additions to recorded exports are given in a separate column. The 
net public imports of capital are expressed as the increase of Public debt raised abroad. 
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The debit side includes all Government interest payable abroad, and other net 
payments made by Australian Governments, excluding of course payments for goods, 
which are recorded as imports, The principal items are for purchases of securities abroad 
by sinking funds, repayment of principal of British war debt, payment for war-ships 
and post-office orders, and the principal contra items are for reparations, and payments 
for Commonwealth steamers sold abroad. 


No attempt is made to give a complete picture of the balance of international 
payments. On the credit side, the private investment of capital would be a large item, 
and on the debit side, dividends paid abroad and expenses of tourists abroad would make 
a considerable contribution. The net effect is difficult to estimate even roughly on the 
data available. The last column of the table giving “addition to funds abroad” must 
be taken to give only the effect of the operations covered by the table, which may be 
drastically modified by the movements of private capital. 


The data for payments for Government services are defective for past years, so that 
the results are only approximate, The table is therefore closed at 1927-28, and a new 
table for the last three years, for which the data are more satisfactory, will be found in the 
Appendix. 


BALANCE OF AUSTRALIAN TRADE FROM Ist JULY, 1914, TO 
30th JUNE, 1928, 





Addition to Funds avail- 


Increase in Approxi- able abroad. 
matinee Fubus Debt Total of mate arpa 
Seg eo .g/B-A-W-B.A.| Columns | Opisacene 
vous | Re ea fa nih | (S| aa 
raise aM Government Aceumu- 
abroad. services. For the | lated from 
Year. 1st July, 
1914. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (8) (7) (8) 








£1,000,000/£1,000,000)£1,000,000}£1,000,000) £1,000,000/£1,000,000/¢1 000,000 





1914-15 .. |~ 3.8 6.7 Re 2.9 16.0 |—13.1 |~13.1 
1915-16 .. |~ 3.0 2.7 . |- 0.3 17.2 |-17.6 j~30.6 
1916-17... | 21.7 18.4 a 40.1 18.4 21.7 |_ 8.9 
1917-18 .. | 19.1 19.4 be 38.5 22.0 16.5 7.6 
1918-19 .. | 11.6 2.2 - 13.8 22.2 |—-8.4 | 0.8 
1919-20 .. | 50.8 10.8 re 61.6 23.2 38.4 37.6 
1920-21 .. |—31.6 13.4 7.7 |—10.5 24.3 |-34.8 2.8 
1921-22 .. | 924.8 40.3 9.9 75.0 26.7 48.3 51.1 
1922-23 .. |~13.9 7.9 5.9 |— 0.1 26.8 |—26.9 24.2 
1923-24 .. |~21.1 41.6 5.3 25.8 28.6 |— 2.7 21.5 
1924-25 .. | 4.2 2.6 a 6.8 29.5 |-22.7 | y 2 
1925-26 .. |~ 5.5 40.4 “ 34.9 32.0 2.9 1.7 
1926-27... |~20.7 11.7 «|= 9.0 33.2 |-42.2 |~40.6 
1927-28 .. |— 6.7 54.3 3.9 51.5 35.0 16.6 |—24.0 
Total 272.4 32.7. | 331.0 | 355.0 ..  |—24.0 
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The indebtedness of the Commonwealth to the United Kingdom incurred for war 
purposes during the period 1914-15 to 1917-18 has not been included in the annual 
increase in Publio Debt raised overseas during those years. 


3. Value of Imports, Production and Exports.—The following table shows the 
imports and exports of manufactured goods under certain industrial groups during the 
year 1928-29 compared with the value of the output of factories engaged in corresponding 
industries in Australia during the same year. In addition, particulars are given 
concerning the total imports and exports of all commodities, including both manufactured 
goods and unmanufactured material, and the tota! Australian production. The balance 
shown as not exported represents the value of goods which were used mainly for loca) 
consumption or carried over into the next year for shipment overseas or otherwise. The 
basis of valuation of imports is that assessed for duty purposes; in the case of exports 
it is the value in the principal Australian markets; and for production either the factory 
cost of the manufactured goods, the export value or wholesale price of the raw 
material. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS, PRODUCTION, AND EXPORTS—AUSTRALIA, 1928-29. 


























Total of above manufactured 


Industrial G: Import: eunties Total | Balance not 
ndustrial Group. mports. Austral otal. Exports. 
Production. exported. 
& £& £ £ £ 
Foodstuffs of Animal Origin... 2,272,248 89,282,478 41,554,726 15,296,740 26,257,986 
Foodstuffs of Vegetable Origin 4,684,512 | 52,004,696 56,689,208 12,322,838 44,366,370 
Bpirituous and Alcoholic Liquors 1,876,944 8,698,720 10,575,664 593,268 9,982,396 
Tobacco and preparations thereof 789,352 6,812,791 7,602,143 528,598 7,073,545 
Apres) ee and Manufac- } fie es 
ture res— | t Em 
Apparel a oe 5,619,813 41,583,460 47,203,273 158,185 47,045,088 
Textiles oe a 24,440,235 9,446,008 33,886,241 109,848 | 33,776,393 
Manufactured Fibres ne 6,357,635 919,882 7,277,517 76,142 7,201,375 
Ofls, Fats and Waxes a 11,115,674 1,590,812 12,706,486 345,644 12,360,842 
Paints and Varnishes .. oe 784,594 2,267,275 3,051,869 60,850 991,019 
Stones and Minerals .. oe 105,687 2,149,583 2,255,270 38,305 2,216,965 
Meee Manufactures an 
chinery— : 
Machines and Machinery .. | 21,131,727 33,480,968 54,612,695 646,668 63,966,027 
Metals .. oe . 19,970,426 27,097,663 47,068,089 506,619 46,561,470 
Rubber and Leather .. -. {| 2,085,359 14,328,543 16,413,902 639,341 15,774,561 
Wood and Wicker es ae ; 1,915,673 25,895,118 27,810,791 1,187,466 26,623,325 
Earthenware, Cements, China, | 
Glass and Glassware os 2,357,952 7,050,186 | 9,408,088 82,478 9,325,610 
ie ey yeeen cetad ! 5,189,769 | 8,804,588 | 8,944,857 25,340 | 8,919,017 
Stationery ee :. 2,823,909 | 17,861,488 | 19,685,397 21,052 | 19,664,345 
Jewellery, Timepieces and i C 
Fancy Goods os +. | 1,904,254 : 817,531 | 2,721,785 31,465 | 2,690,320 
Optica}, Surgical and Scientific : | 
Instruments oe +. 4 1,871,941 412,505 | 1,784,446 346,696 1,437,750 
Drugs, Chemicals and Fertilizers , 4,486,306 9,026,773 ! 13,513,079 562,825 12,950,254 
Miscellaneous - ote ' 4,431,288 15,731,042 | 20,162,330 439,643 19,722,787 
' ry heen 
| : 
ar ce 9 ‘t i ‘ set 125,165,298 | 319,762,058 | 444,927,356 © 34,019,011 410,907,445 
other items (manufac- ! ' 
tured and unmanufactured): 18,482,583 ' 100,683,230 ' 119,165,823 | 110,830,541 8,385,272 
ee 
Grand Total .. | 148,647,882 | 420,445,288 : 564,093,169 | 144,850,452 | 419,242,717 
t 














The import figure of £18,482,583 for all other items consists mainly of raw materials. 
The production total of £100,683,230 for other items comprises raw materials, 
manufacturing processes, and manufactured items of which there are no imports, whilst. 
the export total of £110,830,541 for the same group consists of raw materials. 
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§ 5. Direction of Oversea Trade. 


1. Imports according to Country of Origin.—The following table shows the value of 
the importa into Australia stated to be the produce or manufacture of the undermentioned 
countries during the past five yeare :— 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











Country of Origin. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 























£ £ £ £ ‘ 
United Kingdom. _. | 65,840,655 | 67,705,177 | 63,098,087 | 67,028,288 | 54,254,702 
tish Possessions— re 
eee 3,754,425 | 4,924,421 | 3,278,260! 4,871,643 | 3,502,421 

Ceylon! he _ {| vers'osa | 27153219 | 159811770 | 1'986:171 | 2°125;141 

Indie a "| gleze036 | 6,661,408 | 5,359,036 | 6,052:506 | 5,021,449 

Malaya (British) |. "* | q701'508 | 2028757 | 13804\602 | 1,133;963 | 812513 

New Zealand in "* | 2'es1062 | 351237038 | 3,306,143 | 2'202'680 | 1,677,009 

Pacific Islande— 

Sen ge) RRnSee oeeteatn |) Sanaa bes |e Ceca 
Torrlto ‘ot New Guinea es 603 F 631 . , 
Other wands - 765,187 890,075 845,218 848,640 | 719,404 

Baccus | Heat) eae | es He] oe 

Bouth African Unio ©, 6 ’ F 7! 

Other Britiah Valen ie 731,520 754,451 904,745 639,831 | 869,651 
Total British Possessions .. | 19,786,587 | 22,160,677 | 19,317,336 | 19,463,004 | 15,019,041 
Total British Countries .. | 85,627,242 | 89,955,854 | 82,415,373 | 76,491,242 | 70,174,643 

Foreign Countries— . 

Belgium. - zs 850,276 941,954 936,804 910,797 | 985,005 

Chins 3 = 691,751 785,068 685,518 633,217 | _ 568,664 

Frances. i [I | 3,758°740 | 4,7675163 | 3,877,113 | 8,700,503 | 3,0707645 

Germany ~. - ‘1 | g'gei’7aq | 4'350'514 | a,6217469 | 4545501 | 4'341/678 

Italy a aS a 1,448,618 1,564,843 1,362,061 1,449,629 1,350,849 

Japan - ‘! | 4’372'083 | s'83'470 | 4728e'614 | 4;707'200 | 42181/643 

Netherlands _ = 818,786 | 1,092,242 972633 | 1145378 | 171347021 

Netherlands East Indies ‘! | 2913805 | 6.451688 | 5,703,345 | 7,001,619 | 6,282,653 

Norway ‘! | vi06/234 | 1,055;020 925,867 890,414 | 855,523 

Pacific Islands . 129,028 157,720 173,802 2207174 | 268.400 

Philippine Islands i 311,457 215,176 208,547 | 163,030 | 174/518 

Sweden. o “21 4,8712123 | 1,847'200 | 1,873;877 | 1,480,808 | 1,671,786 

Switzerland "! | woo7'7e8 | 2%458's10 | 27117:676 | 1,969,079 | 1,566,721 

United States of America |. | 37234257 | 41,394,277 | 35,005,736 | 35,308,345 | 30,316,208 

Other Foreign Countries i 2,409,131 2,486,505 2°782,535 2,941,046 2; 802, 069 
Total Forelgn Countries .. | 66,010,936 | 74,760,740 | 65,529,597 | 67,156,689 | 59,371,292 

Total +" «+ | 151,688,178 | 164,716,504 | 147,044,970 | 143,647,881 |129,545,095 
a. 





(a) Excluding Outside Packages, £1,535,385. 


In view of the effect that the varying prices of commodities have upon the value of 
imports, it is somewhat difficult to ascertain from the preceding table the relative 
importance of the various countries in the import trade of Australia in successive years. 
A better idea of the proportion of imports supplied by each country during each 
year may be obtained from the following table of percentages. 


2. Percentage of Imports from Various Countries.—The following table gives the 
relative proportions of the import trade of Australia which have been supplied by British 
countries and foreign countries respectively. 
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AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—PERCENTAGES FROM COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Country of Origin. 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 





per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 























United Kingdom ee .. | 43.42 | 41.16 | 42.65 39.70 41.88 
Bmntish Possessions— 
Canada ae of fe 2.48 2.62 2.22 3.39 2.70 
Ceylon ae See es 1.07 1.31 1.31 1.37 1.64 
India ay ee $0 4.37 4.04 3.76 4.21 3.88 
Malaya (British) oe se 1.12 1.23 1.22 0.79 0.63 
New Zealand ee a 1.75 1.90 2.23 1.53 1.30 
_. Pacific Islands—. 
Nauru... Pe ae 0.23 0.26 0.23 0.36 0.34 
Territory of New Guinea... 0.23 0.39 0.38 0.37 0.26 
Other Islands a3 i 0.50 0.54 0.57 0.59 0.56 
Papua fs és i 0.23 0.14 0.09 0.08 0.08 
South African Union a 0.59 0.56 0.44 0.4) 0.23 
Other British Possessions os 0.48 | 0.46 0.61 0.45 0.67 
Total British Possessions .. 13.05 13.45 13.06 13.56 12.29 
Total British Countries  ..' 66.47 54.61 65.71 53.25 54,17 
Foreign Countries— 
Belgium. . - | 0.56 0.57 0.63 0.63 0.76 
China - a a 0.46 0.48 0.46 0.44 0.44 
France . + . 2.48 2.89 2.62 2.68 2.37 
Germany .. .: .- 1.86 2.65 | 3.12 3.16 3.35 
Italy + + + 0.95 0.95 0.92 1.01 1.04 
Japan . + . 2.88 3°15 2.89 3.28 3.23 
Netherlands +. “ 0.54 0.66 0.66 0.80 0.88 
Netherlands East Indies ee 4.08 3.92 3.86 4.94 4.85 
Norway .. . . 0.73 0. 64 0.63 0.62 0.51 
Pacific Islands + . 0.09 0.10 0.12 0.16 0.21 
Philippine Islands .. an 0.21 0.13 0.14 0.11" 0.13 
Sweden... an + 1,23 1,12 1,27 1.03 1.29 
Switzerland - set 1,82 1,49 1.43 1.37 1.21 
United States of America =... | 24,55 25.13 23.66 24.58 23.40 
Other Yoreign Countries ' 1.59 1.51 1,88 2.05 2.16 
Total Foreign Countries .. ' 43.53 45.39 44,29 46.76 45.83 
Total as eer] 100 100 100 100 100 








The percentage of imports from the United Kingdom declined during the first two 
yoars of the quinquennial period under review, with a slight recovery in 1927-28, and a 
further substantial decrease in 1928-29, the proportion decreasing from 43.42 per cent. 
in 1925-26 to 39.70 per cent. in 1928-29. In 1929-30, however, imports from United 
Kingdom recovered 2.18 per cent. During the period, intports from the United States 
declined from 24.55 per cent. in 1925-26 to 23.40 per cent. in 1929-30, the noticeable 
feature being an increase or fall each year corresponding somewhat to the decline or 
recovery in the imports from the United Kingdom. Imports from British possessions 
during the five years have generally shown a downward tendency, whilst those from 
foreign countries are rising, due mainly to increased imports from Germany and 
Netherlands East Indies. There have been no outstanding alterations in the proportions 
of the imports supplied by other countries. Comparing the proportion of imports supplied 
by the United Kingdom during 1929-30 with that for 1925-26, it will be seen that there 
was a reduction of 1.54 per cent., whilst trade with British Possessions declined 0.76, 
and trade with foreign countries correspondingly increased 2.30 per cent. The table . 
on page 117 shows that, while imports from British countries decreased by £6,316,599 
in 1929-30, imports from foreign countries decreased to the extent of £7,785,347. 
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3. Direction of Exports.—The following tables show a large decrease in the proportion 
of Australian exports to the United Kingdom during the year 1926-27, a partial recovery 
in the two subsequent years, and a particularly heavy increase in 1929-30. This is due 
to exceptionally large shipments of gold amounting to £22,948,732 in 1929-30 as compared 
with £2,029,559 in 1928-29. The exports of gold tothe following countries increased 
during 1929-30, viz. :—Ceylon, £398,500 ; India, £2,218,502 ; New Zealand, £250,005 ; 
and the United States, £1,000,000. There has been a steady decline in the proportion 
exported to France, ltaly, Norway and Netherlands during the quinquennial period. 
During 1929-30, exports to most countries decreased in value, the largest reductions 
occurring in the exports to Belgium, Egypt, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia 
and India. This decrease was due to the reduced export prices obtained for Australian 
primary produce; mainly wool and wheat. Exports to the United States rapidly 
increased during the year 1927-28, but have more speedily declined in tho subsequent 
years ; the proportion being 12.82 per cent. in 1926-27 and 4.18 per cent. in 1929-30. 
The valuo of imports from United States annually exceeds the value of exports from 
Australia to that country by more than £20,000,000, but the difference has been very 
marked during recent years, the value of imports from United States in 1928-29 being 
no less than 29 millions in excess of the value of tho Australian exports. Exports to 
British countries (excluding exports of bullion and specie), during the quinquennial 
period have oscillated about 4 per cent. from year to year. The following table shows 
the value of exports from Australia to the more important countries during the five 
years 1925-26 to 1929-30 :— 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


(Ixcuopina Buirion anp SPzctz.) 






































Country. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29, 1929-30. 
£ £ £ | £ ee 
United Kingdom - -- | 61,547,790 | 48,352,780 | 54,279,714 | 55,172,552 | 66,306,195 
British Possessions— Se 
Canada... 26 es 858,934 1,171,687 856,767 813,902 743,742 
Ceylon. wd 4, 506,100 478,606 558,587 603,742 905,691 
Fiji i: 26 Re 570,328 449,380 485,382 468,211 458,733 
Hong Kong ae ah 671,524 463,041 39 600,889 337,115 
India ” Me 3,364,063 8,537,382 | 2,983,903 | 8,873,947 | 5,452,421 
Malaya (Britieh) a 25132,016 1,930,250 | 2,030,620 | 1,984,481 | 1:399/321 
Manrithus .. - S 68,190 109,188 287,086 129,752 72,178 
New Zealand *% oe 6,157,262 4,424,395 3,854,635 3,720,565 3,874,400 
Papua : : oy "250,678 223/293 203,618 173,042 170,692 
Routh African Union. ee | 28015531 1,741,831 | 2,847,194 | 1,053,918 | 1,050,107 
Other British Posiessions =... 15293,983 1,336,006 | 1,231,624 | 1,624,921 | 1,999'534 
Total British Possessions .. |~ 17,074,314 | 15,925,114 | 15,225,835 | 20,687,606 | 15,684,034 
Total Bettiah Countries .. |” 78,622,104 | 64,276,804 |" 69,508,049 | 76,060,357 | 81,991,120" 
‘oreign Countries— i . 
Belgium. ae a 6,175,337 8,303,127 | 9,320,508 | 9,044,614 | 5,586,231 
Chile and Peru +s om 726,118 285,107 "356,013 428,431 07,014 
China os “fe os 745,78 410,07 310,482 | 1,117,142 295,157 
Egypt i 4 : 2,919,742 3,853,040 | 3,046,592 | 3,015,200 | 1,792,293 
Franco. - -» | 18,549,742 | 17,627,139 | 15,160,747 | 15,141,155 | 10,134,578 
Germany .. Re + | 6,035,721 9;9087635 | 12/027:313 | 9,730;888 | 6,246,960 
Italy a i: ee 4)654,818 5,514,800 | 5,158,034 | 5,160,404 | 2,761;293 
Japan Ss . +» | 1130431159 | 103362900 | 123571,252 | 113518;086 | 6,555,003 
Netherlands “ 1,088,639 1,309,668 492,466 653,535 451,603 
esnerenne East Indies + 2,163,691 2,052,857 1,945,734 2,076,684 | 2,122,722 
Norway =. + 183,432 76,800 13,646 5,026 21,891 
Pacific Istands - . 437,001 4487585 443,218 506,367 358,955 
Philippine Islands .. - 563,369 483,722 456,089 = 903 390,750 
er | eugath | aOR) MAbaRR | MzzanS] Sage 
iges les oe x 7 5 2,3: - 
Sweden . 151,339 139,046 430,266 413,938 135,405 
United States of America + | 12,953,877 | 18,570,00¢ 8,954,523 5,831,704 | 5,233,772 





Total Foreign Countries .. {70,149,880 |” 60,863,473 | 73,708,021 | 68,790,095 | 43,136,019 
Total .. .s + (148.771.9384 | 145.140,367 {143,213,070 | 144,850,469 1125,127,148" 





Other Foreign Countries + 591,969 1,450,793 &20,566 1,210,459 | 466,540 
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4. Percentage of Exports to Various Countries.—The next table gives the relative 
proportions of the export trade of Australia with the countries specified, together with 
the proportions shipped to the United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign countries 
respectively :-— 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA.—PERCENTAGES TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Country. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-20. 1929-30. 
































per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
United Kingdom es ae 41.43 33.37 37.90 38.09 | (a) 52.99 
British Possessions— 
Canada... ‘he -. | 0.58 0.81 0.60 0.56 0.59 
Ceylon a a 0.34 0.33 0.39 0.42 0.72 
Fiji ue 0.39 0.31 0.34 0.34 0.29 
Hong Kong 0.45 0.32 0.33 0.41 0.21 
India Ee 2.27 2.44 1.81 6.13 4.36 
Malaya (British) 1.43 1.33 1.42 1.37 1.12 
Mauritius .. 0.04 0.08 0.03 0.09 0.04 
New Zealand 3.33 2.93 2.69 2.58 3.10 
Papua i as 0.17 0.15 0.14 0.12 0.14 
South African Union 1.48 1.20 1.99 1.35 0.84 
Other British Possessions 0.87 0.92 0.86 1.05 1.13 
Total British Possessions .. 11.35 10.82 10.63 14.42 12.54 
Total British Countries - 52.78 44.19 48.53 52.51 65.53 
Foreign Countries— 
Belgium... 4.16 5.73 6.51 | 6.24 4.42 
Chile and Peru 0.49 0.18 0.256 | 0.30 0.12 
China 0.50 0.28 0.21 | 0.77! 0.22 
Egypt 1.97 2.66 | 2.13 | 2.70 1.43 
France 12.49 12.17 | 10.59 10.45 ; 8.10 
Germany 4.70 6.84 8.40 6.72 4.99 
Italy 3.13 3.81 | 3.60 + 3.57 2.21 
Japan oe 7.43 7.15 8.78 | 7.95 5.24 
Netherlands es 0.73 0.91 0.34 0.45 0.37 
Netherlands East Indies 1.46 1.42 1.36 ; 1.43 1.70 
Norway ° a 0.12 0.05 0.01 ; 0.00 0.02 
Pacific Islands 0.29 0.31 0.31 0.35 0.28 
Philippine Islands 0.38 0.33 0.32 0.30 | 0.31 
Russia 0.00 0.00 1.54 1.09 0.21 
Spain 0.15 0.05 0.00 0.01 | 0.07 
Sweden es is es 0.10 0.10 0.30 0.29 0.11 
United States of America es 8.72 12.82 6.25 4.03 4.18 
Other Foreign Countries ae 0.40 1.00 0.57 0.84 0.49 
Total Foreign Countries... 47.22 55.81 51.47 47.49 34.47 
Total es a a 100 100 100 100 100 
| i 








(a) Includes heavy shipments of gold. 


5. Principal Imports and Exports—Countries,—The total value of imports from, and 
exports to, each of the more important countries during 1929-30 in order of value of total 
trade, together with brief particulars of the principal commodities interchanged with such 
countries, is given hereunder. Should further details be required reference may be 
made to the annual publication ‘‘ Oversea Trade Bulletin, No. 27,” issued by this Bureau, 
which gives details of the trade with Australia of 38 of the principal countries of the world 
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during the past five years. This publication also furnishes information regarding the 
country of origin of each statistical item of import for the years 1928-29 and 1929-30, 
showing the value and (where available) the quantity imported from each country. The 
value of each item imported into each of the States is also shown. The publication 
referred to also gives information as to the country to which each item of exports was 
shipped during these years. 

United Kingdom. Total Imports of United Kingdom Origin, £54,254,702. The 
two outstanding classes of goods imported were—Machines, machinery, and manufactures 
of metal, £19,279,528, and apparel, textiles, yarns, etc., £18,427,684. Imports of the 
andermentioned goods also contributed largely to the total:—Paper and stationery ; 
drugs and chemicals; whisky ; cigarettes; rubber and rubber manufactures ; optical, 
surgical, and ecientific instruments ; chinaware and earthenware ; glass and glassware ; 
and fancy goods. 

Total Exports to United Kingdom, £66,306,195. Of this total £65,793,753 represented 
Australian produce. The principal items of export were—Gold specie, £22,947,022; 
wool, £12,648,045; butter, £5,936,242; wheat, £5,376,889; and sugar, £2,112,961. 
Other commodities which bulked largely were—Pig lead ; frozen meats; hides and 
skins; dried and fresh fruits; flour; wine; copper; and zinc. 

United States of America. Total Imports of United States Origin, £30,316,208. 
The following were the more important items of import :—Motor chassis, bodies, etc., 
£4,577,777 ; petroleum and shale spirit, etc., £4,075,864 ; undressed timber, £1,811,759 ; 
unmanufactured tobacco, £1,739,423; rubber manufactures; metal manufactures ; 
apparel, textiles, etc.; electrical machinery, materials and appliances; mutive-power 
machinery; lubricating (mineral) oi]; kerosene; musical instruments; paper and 
stationery ; sulphur; and sausage casings. ° 

Total Exports to United States, £5,233,772. Of this total £5,056,599 represented 
Australian produce. The principal exports were—Hides and skins, £1,658,986 ; wool, 
£1,154,433; gold specie, £1,000,000 ; sausage casings; pearlshell; and ores. The value 
of the exports of the above commodities represents 89 per cent. of the total exports to 
the United States. 


France. Total Imports of French Origin, £3,070,645. Chief imports were—Piece 
goods of silk or containing silk, £642,515 ; velvets, velveteens, plushes, etc., £175,720 ; 
trimmings for attire, £135,173; blouses, skirts, etc.; woollens; rubber manufactures ; 
paper and stationery; perfumery and toilet preparations; dressed furs; brandy ; 
gums and resins; lace for attire; gloves; wine; piece goods of cotton and linen; hats 
and caps ; and olive oil. 

Total Exports to France, £10,134,578. Of this total £9,893,340 was Australian 
produce. Principal exports were—Wool, £8,075,006 ; sheep skins, £1,611,157 ; copra; 
concentrates; wheat; precious stones unset, cameos, etc.; and frozen mutton. 


Japan. Total Imports of Japanese Origin, £4,181,643. Principal imports—Piece 
‘goods of silk or containing silk, £2,387,213 ; cotton and linen piece goods, £291,258 ; 
raw silk ; undressed timber ; plywood ; apparel and attire; crockery and other household 
ware ; glass and glassware ; oils; fancy goods; and fish. 

Total Exports to Japan, £6,555,003. Of this total, £6,519,625 was Australian 
produce. Chief exports—Wool, £4,434,746 ; wheat, £702,913 ; tallow; zinc ; pig lead ; 
trochus shell ; beef ; milk and cream ; and infants’ and invalids’ food. 


Germany. Total Imports of German Origin, £4,341,678. Principal imports— 
Machinery and metal manufactures, £1,417,616; apparel and textiles, £1,021,931 ; 
drugs, chemicals and fertilizers, £355,118; paper and stationery, £238,806; toys, 
£135,960 ; timepieces ; fancy goods; bags and baskets; and pianos. 

Total Exports to Germany, £6,246,960. Of this total, £6,193,768 was the produce of 
Australia. Chief exports were—Wool, £4,626,041 ; pig lead, £419,870 ; apples, £342,104; 
hides and skins, £331,606 ; beef ; sausage casings ; zinc bars, blocks, etc.; and eucalyptus 
oil. 

Belgium. Total Imports of Belgian Origin, £985,005. Principal imports were—— 
Glass and glassware, £253,576 ; velvets, etc., £66,310; cotton and linen piece goods, 
£65,939 ; cameos, and precious stones unset, £61,644; paper, £45,386; arms; gloves ; 
and electrical machinery. 
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Total Exports to Belgium, £5,536,231. Of this total £5,524,775 was the produce of 
Australia. Chief items were—Wool, £3,316,902; pig lead, £711,556; beef, £394,244 ; 
zine concentrates, £241,115 ; hides and skins, £204,301 ; zinc bars blocks, etc., £109,000 ; 
wheat, £104,100 ; silver and silver-lead ore and concentrates ; and copper in matte. 


India, Total Imports of Produce or Manufacture of India, £5,021,449. Bags and 
sacks valued at £2,896,501 represent 57 per cent. of the totalimports. The other principal 
items were—Heasians, £550,937; linseed, £451,172; tea, £340,759; hides and skins, 
£271,597 ; gums and resins; coffee and chicory; rice; mats, matting of coir; paraffin 
wax; kapok; and jute. 

Total Exports to India, £5,452,421. Of this total £5,447,308 represented Australian 
produce. The chief exports were—Gold specie, £2,218,502 ; wheat, £1,937,543 ; silver, 
£846,971; horses; tallow; wool; milk and cream; undressed timber; and jams and 
jellies. 

Netherlands East Indies. Total Imports of Netherlands East Indies Origin, £6,282,653. 
The principal imports were—Petroleum spirit; including benzine, etc., £3,175,089 ; 
tea, £1,101,911; crude petroleum, £898,971; kapok, £269,613; kerosene; flax and 
hemp; coffee and chicory ; and crude rubber. 

Total Exports to Netherlands East Indies, £2,122,722. Of this total £2,101,670 was 
the produce of Australia. Chief exports were—Flour, £924,620; butter, £476,915 ; 
preserved milk and cream, £336,379; leather, £56,084; biscuits; bacon and hanis ; 
medicines ; fruit juices and syrups; and soap. 

New Zealand. otal Imports of New Zealand Origin, £1,677,009. The principal 
items were—Timber, £459,278; hides and skins, £250,145; gold, £164,235; wool, 
£163,551 ; horses, £84,090; flax and hemp, £83,656; fish, £82,957; meats; linseed 
and other seeds ; and grain and pulse. 

Total Exports to New Zealand, £3,874,400. Of this total £3,102,529 was Australian 
produce. The chief items were—Machinery and metal manufactures, £480,801 ; timber, 
£347,181; manufactured tobacco, £291,985; apparel, textiles, and manufactured 
fibres, £250,278 ; gold, £250,005 ; coal, £218,813 ; talking machines, phonographs, etc., 
£173,296 ; fruits, dried and fresh, £165,309 ; tea; horses; and medicines. 


Italy. Total Imports of Italian Origin, £1,350,849. Chief imports were—Silk piece 
goods, £211,371; hats, £145,925 ; hides and skins, £133,680 ; metals, metal manufactures 
and machinery, £119,427; edible nuts, £49,458; essential oils; flax and hemp; and 

. pneumatic tyres. 

Total Exports to Italy, £2,761,293. Of this total, £2,743,756 was Australian produce. 
Chief exports were—Wool, £1,641,166 ; wheat, £738,685; hides and skins, £152,088 ; 
beef, £102,112 ; tallow, £102,018 ; and copra. 

Canada, Total Imports of Canadian Origin, £3,502,421. The principal imports 
were—Printing paper, £894,435; Chassis for motor cars, £656,269; fish preserved in 
tins, £544,789; undressed timber, £307,228; agricultural, etc., implements and 
machinery, £143,570 ; other vehicles and parts, £112,362; dressed timber, £104,367 ; 
iron and steel pipes and tubes, £75,564; electrical machinery and appliances, £50,661 ; 
motive-power machinery ; gloves; and rubber manufactures. 

Total Exports to Canada, £743,742. Of this total £737,786 was Australian produce. 
Chief items were—Fruits, dried, £139,513; meats, £130,361 ; wool—greasy, scoured 
and tops, £82,850 ; sugar (cane), £81,250 ; butter, £72,997 ; and hides and skins. 

Mataya (British), Total Imports of Malayan (British) Origin, £812,513. Principal 
items were—Rubber and manufactures thereof, £545,161; spices, £138,902; sago and 
tapioca, £35,863 ; tin ingots; oils; gums and resins; fruits and vegetables, preserved ; 
bamboo and cane. 

Total Exports to Malaya (British), £1,399,321. Of this total, £1,375,486 was the 
produce of Australia. Chief exports were—Flour, £556,317 ; milk and cream, £344,028 ; 
butter, £119,132 ; frozen meats, £104,425 ; metals, metal} manufactures and machinery ; 
fruits, fresh and preserved ; soap; bacon and hams; leather; and sheep. 


Pacific islands (British and Foreign). Total Imports of Produce of the Pacific Islands 
£1,772,189. Chief items were—Rock phosphates, £988,280; copra, £447,577; gold 
bullion, £115,524; shells; hides and skins; timber; fruits, fresh ; molasses; and 
cocoa beans. 
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Total Exports to Pacific Islands, £1,646,164. Of this amount £1,197,288 was the 
produce of Australia. Tho exports to these islands cover a very wide range of commodities. 
The outstanding groups were—Foodstufis of vegetable origin, £416,242; machines 
machinery and metal manufactures, £239,705 ; foodstuffs of animal origin, £215,870 ; 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, £132,272 ; coal and coke, £99,495 ; and apparel, textiles, 
etc., £92,159. The chief individual items were—Flour ; tobacco; coal; frozen meats ; 
meats preserved in tins; timber; bran, pollard, and sharps; cocoa and chocolate ; 
rice ; and ale, beer, etc. 

South African Union. Total Imports of Produce of South African Union, £302,879. 
Principal items were—Precious stones, £139,259 ; fish, £64,599; asbestos, crude, £29,564 ; 
tobacco ; maize ; and glue pieces and sinews. 

Total Exports to South African Union, £1,050,107. Of this total £1,041,515 was the 
produce of Australia. Chief exports were—Wheat, £406,211 ; flour, £194,870; timber, 
£188,958; tallow, £75,420; milk and cream, £35,293 ; lead, pig ; gelatine and glue of all 
kinds ; and soap. 

Egypt. Total Imports of Egyptian Origin, £54,108. Chief items were—Asphalt, 
bitumen and natural pitch, £35,783 ; and gums and resins, £10,577. 

Total Exports to Egypt, £1,792,223. Principal items were—Flour, £1,291,730; 
wheat, £300,528 ; frozen meat, £111,563; and butter, £53,939. 


Ceylon. Total Imports of Ceylon Origin, £2,125,141. The chief items were— 
Tea, £1,796,972; crude rubber, £197,029; nuts, £51,968; fibres; cocoa beans; and 
yams. = - 

Total Exports to Ceylon, £905,691. Of this total £903,526 was Australian produce. 
The principal exports were—Gold specie, £398,500 ; flour, £222,343 ; undressed timber, 
£120,873 ; frozen meats; milk and cream; butter; and fresh fruits. 

Sweden. Total Imports of Swedish Origin, £1,671,786. Chief items were—Timber, . 
£444,185; paper, £366,023; wood pulp, £263,998; dairy implements and machinery, 
£91,224; paper boards, £84,904; matches, £71,482; vacuum cleaners, £34,341; 
electrical machinery and appliances; and roller bearings and ball bearings. 

Total Exports to Sweden, £135,405. Chief items were —Wool, greasy, £55,335 ; 
hides—cattle, £40,166 ; and apples, fresh, £22,930. 

Russia. Total Imports of Russian Origin, £149,556. Chief items were—Salmon 
in tins ; dressed furs; bristles, horsehair drafts; and hides and skins, 

Total Exports to Russia, £343,023. Chief item was wool, £328,285. : 

Switzerland. Total Imports of Swiss Origin, £1,566,721. Chief items were—Piece 
goods of silk, £528,538 ; clocks and watches, £260,563 ; trimmings and ornaments for 
attire, £164,095 ; handkerchiefs ; cheese ; talking machines; lace for attire; and other 
spparel and textiles. 

Total Exports to Switzerland, £17,553. Chief item was—Timepieces and parts, 
£6,440. 

Netherlands. Total Imports of Netherlands Origin, £1,134,921. Principal items 
were—-Electrical machinery and appliances, £421,266 ; artificial silk, £134,551 ; paper, 
£101,338 ; caramel, caramel paste, cocoa butter, etc., £48,050; jewellery, £46,631 ; 
gin, £33,638 ; piece goods ; glass and glassware ; and drugs and chemicals, 

Total Exports to Netherlands, £451,603. Chief exports were—Ores—lIron, £148,255 ; 
wheat, £113,960 ; wool, £44,061 ; fresh apples, £36,314 ; copra, £25,890 ; tallow, £24,754 ; 
and flour, £16,121. 

China. Total Imports of Chinese Origin, £568,664. The principal items were— 
Tea, £54,509; ginger, £46,178; edible nuts, £40,594; oils, £35,834; rice, £35,184; 
bristles, horsehair drafts, £35,020; cosies and cushions, etc., £30,697; hats and caps, 
£29,644; silk piece goods; tung, turkey red, etc., oil ; and lace for attire. 

Total Exports to China, £273,507. Of this total £262,872 was Australian produce, 
Principal items were—Milk and cream, £99,505; butter, £58,646; leather, £41,355 ; 
sandalwood, £19,521 ; meats, £9,849 ; jams and jellies ; and undressed timber. 

Norway. Total Imports of Norwegian Origin, £655,523. Principal items were— 
Paper, £219,061; dressed timber, £212,565; preserved fish, £167,770; ores, clays 
etc. ; and calcium carbide. 

Total Exports to Norway, £21,891. Chief item was—Vessels transferred abroad, 
£19,500. 
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Philippine Islands. Total Imports of Philippine Islands Origin, £174,518. Chief 
items were—Timber, £79,219 ; hemp, £77,844 ; tobacco and cigars; and hats and caps. 

Total Exports to Philippine Islands, £390,750. Principal items were—Frozen meats, 
£150,807 ; flour, £102,408; butter, £66,814; cattle, £22,316; bacon and hams; milk 
and cream ; onions; and eucalyptus oil. 

Hong Kong. Total Imports of Hong Kong Origin, £17,420. Chief items were— 
Ginger, £6,143 ; clouded bamboo, £2,452 ; grass straw ; and wicker, bamboo and cane. 

Total Exports to Hong Kong, £337,115. Chief ltemis were—Butter, £58,993 ; 
sandalwood, £57,688 ; leather, £49,301; frozen meats, £36,406; flour, £31,439; milk 
and cream ; béche-de-mer ; pig lead ; and bacon and hanis. 


Spain. Total Imports of Spanish Origin, £220,574. Chief items were—Edible 
nuts, £77,678 ; corks, etc., £70,990 ; liquorice ; wine ; and paints and varnishes. 

Total Exports to Spain, £82,899. Chief items were—Wool—greasy, £65,176 ; and 
hides and skins, £16,479. 


6. Imports—States, and Total.—Imports are recorded at the port of landing and 
are credited to the State in which the port is situated. Complete records are not obtain- 
able of interstate trade, and the State totals represent, therefore, the value of oversea 
goods consigned to the various States. They do not, moreover, represent the consump- 
tion within each State, as a proportion of the importa into New South Wales and Victoria 
are subsequently transhipped to the other States. The extent of this transhipment is 
indicated by the fact that in 1929-30 the excess of imports over exports in New South 
Wales amounted to £8.4 per head and in Victoria to £3.0 per head, whereas in the other 
States there was an excess of exports amounting to £8.1 per head in Queensland, South 
Australia £10.0, Western Australia £17.4, and Tasmania £5.4. The total imports for the 
last five years are given hereunder. 


IMPORTS.—STATES, AND TOTAL, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





i 
State. | 1925-26. 











i 1926-27. ' 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 

= el oe - + ae i eta vetiees 

| £ £ i £ £ £ 
New South Wales ee 64,009,929 | 68,933,904 . 65,081,801 | 63,491,751 | 56,517,208 
Victoria... .. | 50,327,055 | 55,560,936 © 47,911,131 | 46,005,650 | 41,881,524 
Queensland. . .. | 13,772,854 | 13,497,758 | 11,760,214 | 12,694,348 | 11,326,844 
South Australia ae 14,079,788 15,507,260 | 12,509,300 | 11,305,886 | 9,228,785 
Western Australia .. 7,896,174 | 9,447,033 9,011,294 | 9,463,169 | 8,761,171 
Tasmania .. ee 1,518,210 | 1,732,889 1,640,817 | 1,765,052 | 1,792,529 
Northern Territory .. 34,168 36,814 30,413 32,045 37,874 
Total -. 151,638,178 {164,716,594 147,944,970 143,647,881 ee 545,935 

(a) 








(a) Excluding outside packages, £1,535,385. 


7. Exports—States, and Total.—_The following table gives the value of exports 
shipped from each State during the last five years. It must be noted that the value 
of goods transferred from one State to another for shipment to oversea countries ia shown 
as an export from the State from which the goods were finally dispatched. 


EXPORTS.—STATES, AND TOTAL, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








State. lL 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 








| 1928-29. 1929-30. 
Se et OL ee fe 
| i} i 
| £ £ 4 £ : £ 
New South Wales on 54,001,814 | 62,815,077 | 51,882,915 | 49, 238, 900 | 35,761,807 
Victoria .. .. | 33,107,576 | 34,741,689 , 31,728,558 | 39,437,225 | 36,499,943 
Queensland. . .. | 26,384,916 | 14,721,201 | 21,855,054 | 23,251,716 | 18,821,824 
South Australia .. | 19,450,144 | 17,123,012 18,030,143 14,811,542 | 15,009,496 
Western Australia .. | 12,611,631 | 13,067,922 | 16,252,679 | 15,301,307 | 16,004,694 
Tasmania .. cer 32 970, 226 , 2,396,496 | 3,434,456 : 2,706,042 | 2,970,913 
Northern Territory .. , 35,902 29,786 , 29,265 | 53,720 58,471 
Total .. is 4s, 562, 209 PI 44,895,183 (143,213,070 |144,850,452 125,127,148 
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8. Trade of Principal Ports.—The next table gives the value of imports received | 
at, and exports despatched from, the principal ports of Australia during 1928-29 and 

























































































1929-30. 
OVERSEA TRADE.—PRINCIPAL PORTS, 1928-29 AND 1929-30. 
1928-29, 1929-380. 
Port. 
Imports. Exporta. Total. Imports. Exports. Total. 
New South Wales. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Sydney .. .. | 61,451,153 | 48,168,967 |109,615,120 | 54,746,941 | $4,561,106 | 89,308,047 
owenaila 3 1,705,951 980,3 2,686,201 1,601,026 853,713 2,454,789 
Other Ports ee 334,647 144,593 479,240 169,241 346,988 616,229 
Total -. | 68,491,751 | 49,288,900 /112,780,651 | 56,517,208 | 35,761,807 | 92,279,015 
Victoria. 
Melbourne + | 44,446,014 | 34,321,608 | 78,767,622 | 40,782,668 | 84,486,204 | 75,218,872 
Geelong .. Se 1,449,618 | $,141,361 ; 4,590,979 958,265 939,467 1,897,732 
Other Ports oe 110,018 | 1,974,256 | 2,084,274 140,591 1,124,272 1,264,868 
Total «+ | 46,005,650 | 39,437,225 | 85,442,875 | 41,881,624 | 36,499,948 | 78,881,467 
Queensland. 
Brisbane ae 9,954,107 | 15,246,478 | 25,200,585 | 9,541,510 | 18,666,876 | 23,208,386 
Rockhampton... "304,983 "640,50 945,489 $03,684 "612,583 916,267 
Townsville ae 752,859 | 2,562,519 | 3,315,378 944,482 1,733,962 2,678,444 
Other Porte Ase 682,309 | 4,802,213 | 5,384,6. 537,168 2,808,403 3,345,571 
Total -» | 11,504,848 | 28,251,716 | 34,846,064 | 11,326,844 | 18,821,824 | 30,148,668 
South Australia. 
Port Adelaide, in- 
cluding Adelaide | 11,101,541 | 9,889,856 | 20,991,397 | 8,879,188 | 9,156,449 | 18,035,687 
Port Pirie es 104,917 | 8,456,179 | 3,561,096 ,300 3,696,760 3,985,080 
Wallaroo ns 52,293 936,388 681 40,543 929,333 969,876 
Other Ports 47,115 629,119 576,234 20,754 1,226,954 1,247,708 
Total 11,305,866 | 14,811,542 | 26,117,408 9,228,785 | 15,009,496 | 24,238,281 
Western Australia. 
Fremantle (Perth) 9,218,962 | 11,525,249 | 20,744,212 | 8,409,499 | 12,323,070 | 20,732 
Bunbury 38 38,774 | 1,261,516 | 1,300,290 20,005 | 1,194'920 1214 088 
Other Porte 195,433 2,614,542 | 2,709,075 831,667 2,486,704 2,818,371 
Total ‘fs 9,453,169 | 15,301,307 | 24,754,476 | 8,761,171 | 16,004,694 | 24,765,865 
Tasmania. | 
1 
Hobart .. os 800,542 | 2,052,717 | 2,043,259 869,947 2,444,565 
Launceston 820,316 | 630,844 | 1,951,160 765,099 416246 | 'iat's4s" 
Other Porta : 54,194 122,481 | 176,675 157,483 110,102 67,585 
Total 1,765,052 | 2,706,042 | 4,471,094 1,792,529 2,970,013 4,763,442 
Northern Territory. 
1 
Pert Darwin 32,045 58,720 ! 85,765 387,874 58,471 96,345 
Grand Total | 148,647,881 | 144,850,452 288,498,883 | 129,545,985 | 125,127,148 | 254,673,083 
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§ 6. Exports to Eastern Countries. 

1. Principal Articles Exported.—The following table shows the value of exporte 
of Australian and other produce from Australia to Eastern countries during the last 
five years. The principal countries concerned in this trade are China, India and Ceylon, 
Japan, Netherlands East Indies and Timor (Portuguese), Philippine Islands, Malaya 
(British), and Hong Kong. During the year 1928-29 the export trade with Eastern 
eountries increased considerably, due mainly to exceptionally heavy shipments of wheat 
to India. Increased exports of butter, flour, meats, milk and cream, sandalwood and 
skins also were made in 1928-29, but exports of copper, jams, timber and wool declined. 
The heavy decline in exports to Eastern countries, which occurred in 1929-30, was caused 
by reduced shipments of wheat to India and a fall in the export price of wool shipped 
to Japan and other countries. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO EASTERN COUNTRIES.—PRINCIPAL 
COMMODITIES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 























Article. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929~30. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Biscuits .. .e ae ai 117,268 92,263 85,791 76,893 58,990 
Butter .. ae oe o 794,427 761,498 834,136 873,290 826,018 
Cheese .. ue aa Pas 11,299 12,109 10,708 10,629 12,163 
Coel iss on tis ate 211,899 215,701 180,628 87,006 27,089 
Copper .. ie oe a 19,620 17,568 ae ang oe 
Grain and pulse— : 
Wheet a oe oe 4,058,427 1,991,341 1,415,714 8,756,564 2,644,742 
Flour .. 2,262,492 1,327,140 1,779,047 1,853,074 1,851,621 
Other (prepared ‘and unprepared) . 13,911 19,703 21,054 56,385 77,226 
Hay, chaff, and compressed fodder .. 22,082 30,056 18,797 16,131 20,362 
Horses... i an . 105,002 104,048 110,353 114,216 122,737 
Iron Ore.. es sie s% we, ae 92,831 
Iron and steel (ecrap) 2 4,904 19,096 12,004 18,307 26,597 
Jams and jellies .. oe oe 86,010 60,6381 55,765 46,498 33,296 
Lead, Pig ‘ bs a 375,148 144,737 112,963 123,953 92,323 
Leather .. se ats a4 420,446 322,195 300,983 325,544 164,089 
Meats... Rey ate ae 477,799 488,038 479,303 562,899 555,613 
Milk and cream... ee 1,334,861 921,597 1,107,450 1,221,484 919,376 
Pearl shell and trochus shell Pe 95,522 87,263 95,950 95,327 66,612 
Sandalwood 7 252,800 251,625 194,616 278,238 89,427 
Skins, hoofs, horna, bones, sinews, i 
tallow .. ae me 690,184 651,228 547,198 578,04) 540,389 
Bulpbate of ammonia os me 56,054 20.079 3,105 os ea 
Tiraber (undressed) ae a3 199,959 332,129 239,806 151,712 139,116 
Weol F ae a 6,890,777 7,822,553 | 10,371,126 | 8,806,488 4,512,341 
Other merchandise — ae se 1,503,388 1,171,877 1,207,468 1,329,404 1,047,579 
Total merchandise .. | 18,784,457 | 17,445,415 | 19,274,862 | 25,362,183 | 13,920,535 
Spocie, and gold and silver bullion [; | 2,407,407 | 2,274,885 | 1,660,388 | 1,845,964 | 3,516,873 
Total Exports se ~» | 21,191,924 | 19,720,308 | 20,944,2: 27,208,147 | 17,437,408 








2. Destination of Exports.—The next table shows the destination of the merchandise 
exported to Eastern countries during the last five years. 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FROM AUSTRALIA TO PRINCIPAL EASTERN 
COUNTRIES.—1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











Country. 1925-26. 1026-27. 1927-28. 1923-29. 1929-30. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Caina on on os 745,784 ; — 410,073 310,482 1,076,718 273,507 
East Indies e o. - | 2,131,407 | 2,050,872 | 1,046,963 2,059,017 2,081,500 
Hong Kong . o. . 661,979 463,041 482,359 600,889 336,315 
iadia and Ceylon . . os . 1,524,743 | 1,757,470 | 1,499,102 7,702,149 2,894,139 
Japan. oe o- ++ | 11,043,159 | 10,302,000 | 12,571,282 | 11,618,986 8,555,003 
Malaya (British) .. os +e | 2,114,016 1,917,250 | 2,C007,6S0 1,974,431 1,389,321 
Fhillppine Islands oe oe 563,369 483,722 456,980 430,993 390,750 














Total o- o- ++ | 18,784,457 | 17,445,418 19,274,362 | 25,362183 | 13,920,535 





. 
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§ 7. Classified Summary of Australian Oversea Trade. 
1. Imports.—The following table shows the value of imports into Australia during 
each of the last five years, arranged in classified order in accordance with the statistical 
classification which came into operation on Ist July, 1922 :— 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—IN CLASSES, 


1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


























Classes. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
£ £ £ £ & 
¥. Animal foodstuffs, etc. . | 2,473,756 | 3,099,388 ; 2,866,708 | 2,867,898 | 2,182,397 
Tl. Vegetabie foodstuffs; non- 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. 7,087,836 | 7,553,785 6,605,536 | 6,246,824 6,037,798 
HI. Alcoholic liquors, etc. a; 2,297,783 1,825,612 1,767,497 1,876,044 1,583,368 
1V. Tobacco, etc. oe ae 2,760,176 2,704,754 2,980 ,620 2,004,546 2,422,648 
V. Live animals : 188,287 167,031 120,007 159,325 213,220 
VI. Animal substances, etc. : 1,127,972 | 1,731,921 2,182,966 | 1,972,615 | 1,958,661 
VIL. Vegetable substances, etc. 3,568,614 | 3.484,472 3,242,367 | 3,009,229 2,879,321 
VII. Apparel, textiles, cte. 9,055,3! 42,416,966 | 38,438,491 | 36,710,916 | 32,546,428 
IX. Oils, fats, and waxes 10,065, 509 10,977,790 9,872,014 | 11,106,944 | 11,565,261 
X. Paints and varnishes 705,743 814,378 778,863 784,594 686,195 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. 766,149 941,453 1,060,830 1,010,951 1,668,078 
XII. Metals, metal manufactures, 
and machinery .. . 45,493,649 | 51,282,059 | 42,801,886 | 42,987,423 | 36,323,308 
XII. Rubber and leather, ete. 5,727,019 5,398,757 4,157,292 2,043,661 2,070,294 
XIV. Woed and wicker, etc. 5,911,637 6,516,473 5,818,541 4,880,755 4,629,167 
AV. Harthenware, etc. .. aA 2,456,061 2,610,987 2,422,822 2,455,467 2,251,940 
XVI. Paper and stationery as 7,126,461 7.936,02 7,873,993 7,778,529 7,912,167 
XVIT. Jewellery, ete. ‘ ate 2,746,403 2,849,587 2,621,411 2,658,148 2,144,442 
XVILL. Gptical, surgical, and 
scientific instruments * 4,843,897 1,853,812 1,464,794 1,443,856 1,414,638 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, ete. 4,316,437 5,027,176 4,811,212 5,213,338 5,082,161 
XX. Miscellaneous 5,482,718 5,695,935 4,979,163 4,979,198 3,653,811 
XXI. Gold and silver; and bronze 
specie .. a 426,674 643,226 1,048,152 867,715 $25,723 
\ 
Total .. 151,638,178 )164,716,594 {147,944,070 (143,647,881 mee al 
a 








{a) Excluding outside packages, £1,535,385. 


2. Exports.—In the appended tables the exports from Australia are shown in classes 
according to the same olassification as for imports, distinguishing (2) Australian Produce 


(6) Other Produce (Re-exports) ; 


and (c) Total Exports. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA.—IN CLASSES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 






































| 

Classes. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929 -30. 

(a) AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 
£ £ £ £& £ 
1. Animal foodstuffs, etc. +. | 16,415,297 | 12,105,089 | 13,264,785 | 15,861,935 | 14,649,566 
II. Vegetable foodstuffs ; non- 

alcoholic beverages, etc. .. | 33,673,876 | 32,680,285 | 28,003,658 | 36,875,173 | 22,515,068 
ILL. Alcoholic liquors, etc. ee 404,009 875,036 | 1,103,910 644,538 | <. "601,653 | 
1V. Tobacco, etc. ar 475,352 82,669 379,976 420,450 | =. 363, 457 | 
Vv. Live animals @ Se 221,876 246,343 235,584 279,189 ai 240,768 | 

Vi. Animal substances, ete. -- | 72,116,824 | 69,168,778 | 76,503,648 | 71,466,507 |"43, 827, 255 

VIL. Vegetable substances, ete. .. 676,202 398,102 553,415 604,334 | *; 337,089 ; 

VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. oe 177,401 164,180 180,023 172,474 |= 200,859 ' 

1X. Oils, fats, and waxes os 1,825,232 | 1,589,341 ; 1,274,373 | 1,624,812 | ‘1, 070,626 | 
X. Paints and varnishes i 46,945 47,396 34) 858 60,320 | * 61,567 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. .. 3,239,525 | 2,174,545 | 2, 585; 864 | 1,634,414 }., 1,944,020 

XH. Metals, meta! manufactures, 

7 and machinery .. ee 7,082,868 6,143,178 6,097,113 5,385,867 |% 5,774,982 
XIII. Rubber and leather, ete. «. 782,138 655.049 628,192 576,419 | - "628, 887 
SIV. Wood and wicker, etc. sie | 1,421,542 | 1,492,037 | 1,260,689 | 1,178,698 [71 042; 042 

XV. Earthenware, etc. .. . 93,189 89,426 20,045 77,680 (5: 89; 260 
XVI. Paper and stationery el 158,809 157,194 158,854 162,008 | _ 178,487 

AVI. Jewellery, etc. . .. 132.981 103,875 104,087 61,178 ; © 110,115 
XVIII. Optical, surgical, and : 

scientific jiastruments os 96,555 159,653 182,650 240,604 249,529 

XIX. Drugs, chemicals, etc. sat 601,642 615,884 489,740 681,000 |‘! 535,148 

XX. Miscellancous ois on 690,891 588,362 895,248 677,772 562,722 

AXI, Gold and silver; and bronze . 
specie .. Se .. | 5,473,435 | 12,303,031 | 3,738,005 | 3,892,852 | 27,748,830 
| 
' 
Total .. oe. . [145,704,799 1242,181,058 138,047,447 {141,758,288 |122,616,88¢ 
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EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA.—IN CLASSES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30—continued. 








Classes. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 











’ (b) OTHER PRODUCE.—RE-EXPORTS. 














£ £& £ £ £ 
I. Animat foodstuffs, etc. ae 24,074 39,698 21,655 22,870 - 16,858 
Il. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 
alcoholic beverages, etc. -. 359,249 283,405 285,375 225,730 215,301 
III. Alcoholic liquors, etc. o° 47,069 35,322 40,525 29,873 88,304 
IV. Tobacco, etc. ais ‘os 79,820 83,657 103,393 108,099 7,191 
Vv. Live antmals _ sis 5,408 10,363 27,010 25,196 63,403 
VI. Animal substances, etc. ‘asa 54,893 33,618 38,627 40,878 34,665 
VII. Vegetable substances, etc. .. 576,471 680,755 502,739 409,360 318,216 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. 9 375,336 381,919 | 368,666 358,381 334,686 
IX. Oils, fats, and waxes ane 136,630 78,053 88,180 89,620 78,826 
X. Paints and varnishes es 10,812 8,623 8,418 10,530 7,981 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. .. 2,048 2,375 | 2,980 1,589 1,587 
XII. Metals, metal manufactures, | 
and machinery .. we 541,795 622,752 718,443 742,469 , 636,016 
XIII. Rubber and leather, etc. ae 35,908 66,138 67,857 61,404 78,645 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. a 50,203 44,640 67,129 61,677 67,316 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. aie 17,029 18,849 13,828 16,201 15,345 
XVI. Paper and stationery oe 87,482 76,838 91,405 82,647 83,463 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. ae oy 100,948 124,140 53,049 166,093 69,590 
XVIII. Optical, surgical, and 
scientific instruments es 94,749 110,636 91,405 106,092 108,785 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, etc. ae 51,602 46,843 47,986 65,962 47,468 
XX. Miscellaneous ae a 361,014 239,583 | 1,628,303 433,871 167,608 
XXI. Gold and silver; and bronze 
specie... oe 53,695 6,200 10,650 34,168 10 
Total .. o os 3,067,135 2,989,309 4,265,623 | 3,092,210 2,510,264 





(c) Toran Exrorts.—AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE AND RE-EXPORTS. 








£ | £ £ £ _ & 
I. Anima] foodstuffs, etc. -+ | 16,439,371 | 12,145,587 | 13,286,440 | 16,884,814 | 14,665,424 
Tl. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- | wd 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. | 34,033,125 | 32,972,690 | 29,279,033 | 36,600,908 | 22,730,369 
Ill. Alcoholic liquors, etc. ec 451,078 | 910,358 | 1,144,435 674,411 684,957 
IV. Tobacco, etc. ae oe 655,172 ; 466,326 483,369 528.598 460,648 
V. Live animals ae 8 227,284 | 256,711 262,594 304,385 804,166 
VI. Animal substances, etc. .. | 72,171,717 ; 69,202,398 | 76,602,275 | 71,497,446 | 48,861,920 
VII. Vegetable substances, etc. .. 1,252,763 | 1,078,947 | 1,056,154 | 1,003,694 650,305 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, ete. ws §52,737 546,099 549,589 530,855 535,545 
TX. Oils, fats, and waxes ee 1,961,862 |! 1,667,394 | 1,860,553 | 1,714,432 | 1,149,452 
X. Paints and varnishes id 57,757 | 55,929 43,276 60,850 59,548 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. .. 3,241,873 | 2,176,920 | 2,588,844 | 1,636,008 | 1,045,607 
XII. Metals, metal manufactures, 
and machinery .. as 7,624,163 | 6,765,929 | 6,815,556 | 6,187,886 | 6,410,998 
XIII. Rubber and leather, etc. .. 818,046 | = 722,085 696,049 637,823 602,532 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. 1,472,045 | 1,536,677 | 1,317,818 | 1,240,375 | 1,099,358 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. sas 110,228 103,275 134,773 93,881 104,605 
AVI. Paper and stationery 2a 244,291 234.032 250,289 245,655 261,900 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. es ie 233,939 | 227,815 157,186 227,271 179,706 
XVIII. Optical, surgical, and . 
sctentific instruments 191,304 270,289 274,055 346,696 « 358,814 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, etc. -- | 653,244 | 662,732 637,726 646,962 | 582,616 
XX. Miscellaneous ae Sie 952,805 | 828,945 | 2,623,551 ; 1,011,643 , 730,330 
XX. Gold and silver; and bronze 
specie .. fa ae 5,527,130 | 12,309,231 | 3,749,555 | 8,926,520 | 27,748,849 
| 





Total .. “ oe hesaraoo 145,140,367 143,213,070 |144,850,452 |125,127,148 
' 
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of Principal Articles—The next table shows the quantity, where 


available, and the value of the principal articles imported into Australia. The articles 
are given in the order in which they appear in the detailed classification. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IMPORTED.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


Article. 
Fish preserved in tins 1b 
Ib. 
Tea bee oi £ 
Whisky .. : gal. 


Tobacco and iepeiatibas thereof £ 
Copra ewt. 


Socks and bends at Ss 
Gloves = Ge 
Hats and caps oa 
Trimmings and ornaments 
Carpets and carpeting 
Ficorcloths and Iinoleums 
Piece Goods— 

Canvas and duck .. 

Cotton andlinen .. 

Silk or containing silk .- 

Woollen or containing wool .. 
Sewing silks, cottons, oe 
Bags and sacks . . 
Yarns— 

Cotton... 

Woollen 


Kerosene 


uc] 
Fd 


Ey 
r) 
kK Tihtin hihhinhihtih minthintioinm 


Lubricating (minera}) oi 


Luc 
EJ 


Petroleum spirit, benzine, etc. 
Electrical machinery and ap- 


pliances .. ee “s 
cable and wire, { 


Electrical 
covered 
Agricultural machinery 
Metal-working machinery 2 
jon engines and road rollers 
Iron and Steel— 
Pipes and tubes sw. we 
Plate and sheet oe 
Cutlery 
Tools of trade. 
en oe chassis, bodies, and 


Rubber and rubber manufactures 
Timber, 


Gone 


Giese ‘and glassware se “is 

Paper, printing 

Stationery aa paper mant- 
factures . 

Drugs, chemtcals, and fertilizers 

Musical tostruments, pianos, etc. 

All other articles 


undressed, inemtie { 8p. f 


MwMthin Mihi inin NinMhin wmintihins in th 


Tota! importa .. ne 

















(a) Exclusive of andresed timber not measured 1p super. feet. 
(0) Excluding Outside Packages, £1,535,386. 


1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
25,561,258 | 30,067,887 | 23,496,685 | 28,266,411 | 28,039,277 
1,164,’ 7903 | 1 ‘418, 103 1,141,493 | 1,265,510 | 1,342,016 
47'087,973 52,428,163 45, 378, 944 50,038,049 | 50,790,402 
3,639,633 3.908,607 3,473,808 3,506,605 | 3,298,705 
1,349,086 925,710 1,031,212 | 1,024,807 946,523 
1,645,173 | 1,134,779 1,104,257 | 1,216,154 | 1,113,512 
2,760,176 | 2,704,754 | 2,960,620 | 2,694,546 | 2,422,648 
646,740 784,896 611,367 576,414 620,262 
826,442 918,164 701,156 651,683 497,320 
1,645,621 1,659,624 1,348,950 1,148,409 792,456 
518,912 559,582 505,512 520,121 487,869 
691,667 870,124 952,126 983,059 683,501 
997,826 1,245,534 917,323 869,714 721,257 
1,267,804 1,464,201 1,428,745 | 1,380,022 | 1,343,932 
1,306,723 1,308,612 1,202,198 | 1,046,787 796,865 
914,514 836,142 711,209 689,991 645,828 
10,350,581 | 10,028,947 8,593,008 | 7,571,863 | 7,488,675 
5,257,051 6,866,738 5,963,339 | 6,532,742 | 5,500,268 
2,320,426 | 2,450,573 | 2,525,179 1,490,957 | 1,201,018 
917,818 895,434 916,949 789,032 873,935 
4,188,115 | 4,316,592 8,640,348 | 4,098,972 | 2,906,817 
494,901 836,487 672,496 858,986 939,609 
427,882 568,843 316,157 283,890 301,829 
25,371,581 | 33,543, 260 34,704,643 | 40,091,368 | 41,162,038 
921,271 1 1264, 257 | 1,036,328 | 1,159,488 | 1,089,938 
11,497,059 13, 818,; 490 12,232,088 | 16,861,428 | 13,532,413 
42,952 1,153,357 936,253 | 1,319,081 1,139,580 
115,566,839 |145,702,909 |177,870,753 |199,988,104 {239,875,732 
6,519,015 | 6,648,567 | 6,087,217 | 6,816,287 | 7,429,485 
4,721,523 5,755,495 5,405,227 | 4,809,652 | 4,583,660 
216,452 317,919 331,348 283,484 306,163 
1,433,177 1,679,972 1,721,688 } 1,817,115 | 1,517,817 
761,766 722,094 691,348 611,875 443,707 
476,974 $99,252 509,574 398,684 407,190 
909,322 1,248,601 1,196,660 1,239,124 | 1,059,300 
1,590,127 1,691,954 1,554,577 | 1,805,565 | 1,390,469 
4,181,354 | 4,723,733 4,703,837 3,954,003 | 3,713,883 
872,086 984,835 819,994 812,659 673,658 
1,146,850 1,257,031 1,057,318 | 1,074,219 922,499 
11,978,123 | 14,177,762 | 8,255,671 | 10,677,344 | 6,794,769 
5,273,054 | 5,085,980 3,721,104 | 2,497,423 | 1,684,621 
392,019,451 }$87,820,251 |431,852,406 |$23,088,698 [338,462,347 
8,795,111 3,455,414 3,754,288 | 3,054,597 | 2,915,619 
740 929 766,157 748,167 741,481 694,740 
1,277,871 1,301,772 1,219,762 | 1,215,092 | 1,098,219 
2,853,232 | 3,232,056 3,086,028 | 3,046,868 | 3,129,705 
2,649,472 | 2,781,311 2,026,753 | 2,800,176 | 2,738,781 
4,316,437 {| 5,027,176 4,811,212 | 5,213,338 | 6,082,161 
1,240,556 1,450 828 961,052 646,638 343,242 
51,700,588 | 55.716,250 | 53,666,064 | 60,829,180 | 47,334,832 
£ |161,638,178 164,716,594 /147,944,970 |143,647,881 ak ae 

( 
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4. Exports of Principal Articles of Australian Produce.-The following table 
shows both quantity and value of the principal articles of Australian produce 
exported. The articles are given in the order in which they appear in the detailed 
classification. 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES EXPORTED.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. _ 











Article. 1025-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29, | 1929-80. 
centl. 978,998 765,165 991,649 | 1,024,428 | 1,073,661 
Butter (0) .. 7 £1} 7,006,830 | 6,447,224 | 6,006,933 | 7,545,430 | 79011540 
ch centl. 68,728 36,438 69,267 83,310 30,804 
cone oy £ 270,712 131,168 260,235 329,700 124;716 
Eggs in shell doz. | 1,531,744 | 3,151,905 | 1,104,005 | 2,916,838 | 3,570,219 
3g8 in she: ie £ 116,681 233,670 85,844 218,929 256,571 
Meats ve ore £ | 7,455,403 | 5,103,812 | 4,811,522 | 6,835,040 | 6,259,024 
Milk and cream a 259,050 177,525 206,228 253,852 | "164935 
ilk and cream le. £ | 1,476,205 | 1,080,963 | 1,188,504 | 1,424,318 997,512 
Fruits, dried cent). 550,520 633,620 631,851 | 1,071,543 | 1,144,081 
ruits, drie #4 £ | 1,458,396 | 1,647,172 | 1,600,093 | 2,299,330 | 2,169,832 
Fruits, fresh centl | 1,496,545 757,598 | 1,865,851 826,528 | 1,959,418 
ruits, fres! : £1} 1,553,050 805,260 | 1,818,62: 941,880 | 1,861,428 
B centl. 364,764 | 1,010,740 625,722 639,507 323,771 
arley .-* me £ 142,948 383,103 291,636 228,707 99,046 
Wheat centl. | 32,536,637 | 44,355,189 | 21,825,414 | 49,137,747 | 24,934,494 
hea se £ | 17,187,388 | 20.785,414 | 14,629,899 | 20,336,199 | 10,036,535 
FI centl. | 10,020,633 | 9,869,282 | 8,675,S00 | 11,276,066 | 9,314,664 
ee, oe E | So5% | Sostet | soerdds | Sah | sess 
cwt. 127, 1,292, 3,051,227 3,634,216 
Bugar (cane) (5) = =} 5,253,156 | 1°679,523 | 3'988.632 | 5,222,198 | 9.916.468 
Wine (8 gal. | 1,718,048 | 3,077,588 | 3,769,257 1,786,787 | 2,181,583 
ne (6) s- ms 7 558-100 bee, 1me 1,038,626 "490,730 553,058 
centl. 17,58 14, 13,656 17 13,727 
Tobacco, manufactured £ 455,209 362.916 352,931 399,036 | 3477717 
Hides and skins ss - oe pen 9,896,827 ee Sets 
. cen 8,810, 1277, 7,965,460 2577, 7,892, 
Wool (in termsof greasy woot) { £ | 63,203,415 | 60,053,358 | 66,095,901 | 61,612,995 | 36,596,600 
Pearlshell ewt. 48,631 45,451 44,119 45,058 58,503 
SArienel. 2s ms £ 31.608 es 337,409 wee 450,615 
ewt. 164,70! 72,309 128,248 403 72,485 
Sandalwood .. ue é 252,807 252,401 193,222 278,238 $9,427 
ewt. 887,572 839,692 668,714 1563 598,533 
Tallow (unrefined) £{ 1,609,673 | 1,415,888 | 1,080,208 | 1,384,191 | 991,592 
Coal ton 794,340 807,148 555,617 346,658 294,503 


oe a3 £ 881,879 985,899 690 ,995 428,754 346,916 
ewt. 5,885,004 | 2,504,583 6,432,199 | 3,944,042 | 4,154,519 





Concentrates - £1 2,029,619 979,928 | 1,689,520 994,821 | 1,388,905 

Copper ore shee eres 146,473 nee aes 

Rs ne 961 161,411 £85,708 25,649 

Lead cwt. | 2,608,991 | 2,591,327 | 3,276,400 2,892,551 | 2,322)401 

i a £ | 4,524,142 | 3,852,702 | 3,516,236 ere beats 

Piseobne Mocks Cue} oe 1,070,302 | 33/401 | 1.281775 018.01 810,457 
cwt. 35,816 7,206 20/235 25,634 

Tin—Ingote 5 £ | 486,473 | 540,559 | 989,388 282°636 | 167,863 

Loather 626,161 76,074 537,700 489,375 444,439 

Timber, undressed, Including | “sup. i. 112,101 *019 128,669,022 | 97,964,091 | 91,190,142 | 81,348,857 

Logs (a) .. a 1,333,259 1,422,933 | 1,164,801 | 1,100,325 965,647 

Soap 7" I (4 . 158,467 165,533 174,307 168,393 159,822 

£ 289,239 291,346 310,695 207,937 292,469 

Gold ee a £1} 4,318,072 | 11,367,771 | 2,804,249 | 2,958,187 | 26, 868, 534 

pie nee = £ 1,155,355 935,250 934,623 934,198 0,240 

other a en we 


5,373,653 | 4,954,723 | 5,606,112 | 5,133,929 | 4, 308, 104 


Total Exports (Aus- 





tralian Produce) .. £ {145,704,700 [142,151,058 | 138,947,447 (141,758,238 122,616,884 
{a) Exclusive of undressed timber not measured in super. feet. (6) Basis of valuation amended 


as from the Ist July, 1929, vide § 8, par. 2 ante. The corresponding figures for the previous years on the 
amended basis aro :— 








Article. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-20. 

£ £ £ | £ 
Butter .. +g a as 6,954,211 4,981,234 6,727,823 7,159,446 
Sugar (Cane) bs be 2;770,329 1,107,608 2,161,916 | 2'390,810 
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5. Imports of Merchandise, Specie and Bullion.—The table hereunder gives the 
value of imports into Australia during each of the last five years, grouped under the 
headings—Merchandise, and Specie and Bullion. The imports of merchandise are shown 
under the sub-headings of “ free’ and “ dutiable ” goods. 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 

















' 1929-30. 
Merchandise. 
Spect d Total 
a sullion. imports, 
Free Goods. |Dutfable Goods) 7.40 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1925-26 .. | 55,389,337 | 95,828,088 | 151,217,425 420,753 | 151,638,178 
1926-27 ee 59,188,128 | 104,939,631 | 164,127,759 588,835 | 164,716,594 
1927-28 eo. 53,243,691 | 93,692,849 | 146,936,540 1,008,430 | 147,944,970 
1928-29 .. | 53,607,067 | 89,674,382 | 143,281,449 366,432 | 143,647,881 
1929-30 .. | 52,452,095 | 76,771,054 | 129,223,149 322,786 |a129,545,935 


(a) Excluding Outside Packages, £1,535,385. 


6. Exports of Merchandise, Specie and Bullion—The next table shows the value of 
exports from Australia during each of the last five years, grouped under the headings— 
Merchandise, and Specie and Bullion, giving the exports of Australian Produce and 
Other Produce separately. 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 























1929-30. 
Merchandise. | Specife and Bullion. 
Total 
Year. } ! Exports. 
Australian Other Total Australian; Other jg ecjo and (a) 
Produce. | Produce. | Merchandise.) Produce. | Produce. vs Ballion. 
: | ; 
£ 2 | gi Veh Pall Se. £ £ 
i 

1925-26 .. | 140.269,075 8,013,440 ; 143,282,515 5,435,724 rt 695 5,489,419 | 148,771,984 
1926-27 .. | 129,853,952 2,983,109 | 132,837,061 12) 297; 106 5200 | 12; 303, ; "306 145,140,387 
1927-28 .. | 135,217,349 4,254,973 139, 472, 322 3,730,098 10. 650 * : 3, 740 "748 143,213,070 
1928-29 .. | 137,865,881 3,058,051 140, 923,932 | 3; 892); 352 34, 168 3: 928, 520 | 144,850,452 
1929-80 .. 94,868,045 2,510,254 97, 378, 299 27, 748, 839 | 10 , 27, 748,849 | 125,127,148 


i 
(a) Does not include the value of Ships’ Stores. See later table. 





7. Imports in Tariff Divisions—In the following table the imports into Australia 
during the last five years have been classified in accordance with the sixteen divisions 
of the Customs Tariff 1921-30. 
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IMPORTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DIVISIONS OF THE CUSTOMS TARIFR, 
AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-230. 





| 
| 
‘Tariff Division. i 
| 
i 


I. Ale, Spirits, and Bever- 
ages. . 
IT. Tobacco and prepara- 
tions thereof 
HI. Sugar A 
IV. Agricultural Products 
and Groceries 
V. Textiles, Felts and 
Furs, and Manufac- 
tures thereof, and 
Attire .. 
VI. Metals and Machinery 
VII. Oils, Paints, and Var- 
nishes 
VIII. Earthenware, Cement, 
China, Glass, and 
Stone .. 
IX. Drugs and Chemicals 
X. Wood, Wicker, and 


Cane ats 

XT. Jewellery and Fancy 
Goods .. 

XII. Hides, Leather, and 
Rubber . 


XIII. Paper and Stationery 
XIV. Vehicles ; 
XV. Musical {netruments 
XVI. Miscellaneous . 
— Free Goods not speci- 
ally mentioned in 
Tariff 


Total Merchandise 


Specie and Bullion 


Grand Total 





Imports. 





1925-26. 1926-27. 


j 
{ 

t 

| 

£ | 

H 


2,542,058} 2,105,189, 


2,760,176] 2,704,754 
47,295 47,436, 





11,990,787| 12,884,727 


36,200,527) 38,935,456| 
30,395,043] 33,997,641 


10,779,584! 11,878,797 





3,443,166) 3,458,945 
2,907,140] 3,234,162 


5,911,637] 5,514,674 
3,785,389| 3,821,279 
6,179,311} 6,116,816 
7,126,461} 7,952,349 
15,127,485} 17,572,619 


1,241,344) 1,452,955) 
7,627,608) 9,094,214 


3,152,414} 3,355,746 


1927-28, | 1928-29. 1929-30. 


£ £ 1 £ 
| | 
2,043,132! 2,157,814] 1,823,775 


2,960,620| 2,694,646) 2,499,648 
56,446, 44,080 49,289 





11,401,193] 10,732,856] 10,156,619 


35,243,751} 33,291,416) 28,935,639 
32,164,389) 29,278,935] 27,311,871 


10,694,945) 11,939,811, 12,330,668 


3,396,286) 3,221,320; 2,851,314 
3,238,754) 3,253,824) 3,326,255 


' 5,815,279] 4,877,474| 4,629,167 


3,187,725] 3,282,764| 2,773,249 


4,650,108] 3,433,966 3,418,138 
7,852,230] 7,767,229) 8,224,459 
10,762,597} 13,830,380) 9,121,772 

962,576 648,261 344,925 
8,576,785] 9,186,039| 8,439,544 


3,939,724] 3,640,734] 3,063,924 





151,217,425] 164,127,759) 


146,936,640)143,281,449}129,223,149 





420,753 588,835) 


1,008,430] 366,432| 322,786 








151,638,178] 164,716,594! 





147,944,970}143,647,881 129,545,935 
1 (2) 


(a) Excluding Outaide Packages, £1,535,385. 


§ 8. Excise. 


While it does not come under the heading of oversea trade, the accompanying 
information in regard to excise has been inserted here for purpose of convenience. The 
following table shows, in detail, the quantities of spirits, beer and tobacco on which 
excise duty was paid in Australia during each of the five years 1925-26 to1929-30. 


EXcISsE. 
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QUANTITIES OF SPIRITS, BEER, AND TOBACCO ON WHICH EXCISE DUTY 
WAS PAID.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 


Article. 





Spirita— 


Brandy (Pure Australian 


Standard Brandy) 


Brandy (Blended Wine 


Brandy, etc.) . 


Gin (Distilled from Barley, 
Malt, Grain, or Grape 


Wine, etc.) 


Whisky (Australian Stan- 


dard Malt Whisky) 


Whisky (Australian Blended 


Whisky) 


Rum (Australian Standard 


Rum) 
Rum (Blended) . 
Liqueurs aes 
Spirits, n.e.i. 


Spirits for Industrial ¢ or 


Scientific Purposes 


Spirita for Fortifying Wine 
(Distilled from Doradillo 


Grapes) 
Spirits for Fortifying Wine 
Spirits for making Vinegar 


Spirits for Manufacture of 


Scents, etc. (a) 


Amylio Alcohol = Pueel 


Oi. 
Total, Bpieite 


Beer 


Tobacco—Manufactured, n.e.i. 


Tobacoo—Hand-made 


Tobacco-——Fine-cut, suitable 


for Cigarettes 

Total, Tobacco 
Cigars—-Machine-made 
Cigars—Hand-made 

Total, Cigars 
Cigarettes—Machine-made .. 
Cigarettes—Hand-made 

Total Cigarettes 


Snuff 





























1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-80. 
proof gal. proof gal. proof gal. proof gal. | proof gal. 
224,956 233,269 230,817 226,756} 215,011 
2,699 1,670 1,224 831 1,337 
50,82) 51,469 48,429 69,136; 121,072 
183,622 204,080 206,922 217,372} 270,211 
11 a 152 287 
657,611 652,401 550,211 518,176] 488,411 
137 ee or oe ase 
312 1,041 163 358 852 
448 2,144 1,759 923) 172 
136,406 138,739 138,279 137,887| 125,898 
597,903 642,934 406,489 248,263} 258,286 
928,796 998,005 797,258 671,399} 495,532 
70,486 60,389 43,303 45,005 30,275 
33,787 38,194 36,173 36,109 42,871 
31 31 25 55 115 
2,788,026] 2,824,346] 2,461,052] 2,062,422) 2,050,330 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
67,372,272) 70,105,029) 70,755,600} 71,160,596 65,095,178 
Ib. tb. “tb. Ib. Ib. 
13,007,572! 13,125,604/ 13,110,308] 13,629,775)13,859,202 
407,156 321,258 308,574 274,213} 206,161 
21,628 24,228 24,396 18,110; 2,991 
13,436,356] 13,471,090) 13,443,278) 13,822,098) 14,068,364 
33,107 40,841 36,425 46,442 48,627 
406,664 390,990 348,002 291,842} 287,618 
439,771 431,831 384,427 338,284; 336,245 
5,016,871} 5,212,345) 6,318,668) 5,336,298} 5,243,588 
28,415 19,046 6,939 4,807 463 
5,046,286] 5,231,391) 6,325,607] 6,341,105] 5,244,051 
100 


(a) Liquid gallons. 
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§ 9. Net Customs and Excise Revenue collected under the Divisions 
of the Tarif. 


The following statement shows the net Customs and Excise Revenue collected in 
the Commonwealth under each Division of the Customs Tariff 1921-30 during the years 
1925-26 to 1929-30 inclusive :— 


NET CUSTOMS AND EXCISE REVENUE COLLECTED UNDER THE DIVISIONS OF 
THE TARIFF. 1925-26 S 1929-30. 














t 
Diviston. ‘ 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-28. d 1929-30. 
ee | ' 
Customs. £ | £ i £ | £ 7 £ 
1, Ale, Spirits, and Bever- , ' 
ages : 2,944,613 | 2,907,671 | 2,824,488 | 2,660,897 | 2,599,812 
2. Tobacco, aud “Manufac- : 
tures thereof -- , 2,076,311 | 2,202,663 | 2,371,018 | 2,409,949 | 3,069,236 
3. Sugar ee a 20,154 20,088 16,823 1l, 553 | 10,102 
4, Agriculture! Products, 2 
and Groceries 7 1,287,979 | 1,547,448 | 1,402,145 272,314 | 1,277,057 
5. Textiles, Felts, and F ars, i 
ete. -| 5,180,743 | 6,237,294 | 5,805,203 | 5,361,904 | 5,165,448 
6. Metals and Machinery... 5,189,767 | 5,649,391 | 5,282,385 | 4,947,773 | 4,756,575 
7. Oils, Paints, and Var- | } 
nishes , 951,095 | 2,172,342 | 2,693,612 | 3,091,281 4,141,316 
8. Farthenwaro, | Cement, ' 
China, etc. 1 688,705 734,704 704,112 710,100 ; 712,518 
9. Drugs and Chemicals . «» , 625,339 560,879 519,291 634,881 | 538,182 
10. Wood, Wicker, and Cane | 1,349,546 | 1,386,297 | 1,598,192 | 1,682,021 , 1,805,012 
11. Ji owellery and Fancy 
- Goods <3 .. | 866,904 953,530 844,941 870,176 ; 1,028,410 
12. Leather and Rubber .. ! 1,770,476 | 1,574,832 | 1,125,936 746,899 | 525,709 
13. Paper and Stationery .. | 682,326 747,796 759,251 763,023 878,408 
14. Vehicles os .. | 3,064,576 | 3,345,546 | 2,635,334 | 3,193,681 | 2,316,889 
15. Musical Instruments .. | 465,987 620,568 363,739 267,256 137,682 
16. Miscellansous + ; 1,008,006 | 1,192,144 | 1,040,627 998,500 | 1,116,672 





Torat, Customs Duties |28,072,527 !31,753,103 |29,787,097 {29,422,208 |30,079,028 








Excise. 

Beer .. so .. | 5,848,257 | 6,104,384 | 6,155,381 | 6,191,276 | 6,104,070 
Spirits es .. | 2,026,135 | 2,065,041 | 1,871,288 | 1,755,941 | 1,882,456 
Starch ao we 15,539 9,646 4,643 134 Pe 

Tobacco ae .. | 1,667,621 | 1,675,086 | 1,571,267 | 1,614,336 | 1,641,763 
Cigars es i 60,703 59,617 51,859 46,404 29,626 
Cigarettes Si .. | 1,828,448 | 1,896,104 | 1,930,429 | 1,936,083 | 1,901,038 
Petrol ig as a ss = 45,686 
Playing Cards . Bee a ee sf a 120 
Snuff era 20 a ie 3 ee 








Toran, Excise Duties ced 11,709,878 {11,584,867 | 11,644,174 {11,604,659 








TotaL, Customs AND | 
Exoism DutiEs .. 139,419,150 [43,462,981 [41,371,064 {40,966,382 41,683,687 





Miscellaneous Receipts—_ 
Customs “3 ae |Dr,234,106* 











71,995; 62,307 | 83,650 | 77,231 
Excise. 42,236 | 11,669 | 12,322 | 10,044 | 11,574 
(eke al - 
Graxv Toran _.. '39,197,280 [43,546,645 [-440,008 41,080,976 |41,772,492 
i | 





* Yocludes refunds of amounts previously paid into Revenue under the heading “‘ Import Duties.”’ 
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VALUE OF TOTAL TRADE, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1826 TO 1929-30. 
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1895 1838 1905 1918 1928, yes 


(See .page 113.) 


EXPLANATION.—The base of each square represents an interval of two years, and the 
vertical height ten million pounds sterling for imports and exports, and twenty million pounds 
sterling for total trade. wae 
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VALUES PER HEAD OF POPULATION OF TOTAL TRADE, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
—AUSIRALIA, 1826 TO 1929-30. 


WEE Total Trade rt 
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1883 1835 1645 1853 1865 1815 1883 1695 1905 1015 1935 1s 
(See page 113.) 


EXPLANATION.—The base of each square representa an interval of two years, and the vertical 
height £2 10s. Od. per head of the population. 
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BALANCE OF AUSTRALIAN TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-20 TO 1929-30. 
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BXPLANATION.—The base of each square or rectang’e represents one year, and the vertical height 
five million pounds sterling. 





VALUE OF MONTHLY IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—AUS8IRALIA, 1919 to 1930. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of the graph has been divided into months, but the verticai lines are drawn for each six mnonths only. 


The vertical height represents £1,000,000 in the case of both Imports and Exports. ‘The values of Imports and Exports are shown for each month, Imports 


being indicated by a continuous line and Exports by a dotted line. The areas in light shading represent an excess of Imports over Exports, and ,the dark 
shading an excess of Exports over Imports 
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VALUE OF IMPOR!S AND EXPORTS, AMOUNI OF LOANS RAISED OVERSEA, AND INTEREST 
PAYABLE OVERSEA—AUSTRALIA 1918-19 to 1929-30. 


Yy Oversea Loans Interest on Oversea Loans, and Services 
Value of Exports Value of Imports 























191819 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 192223 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 


EXPLANATION.—Each vertical division of the scale represents £10,000,000. The key to the shading ia given 
above on the graph. 

Two columns are given for each year, one made up of the value of Exports and the amount of new loans 
raised oversea {i.e., the increase in net indebtedness); the other column consisting of the value of Imports, and 
the Interest on all oversea loans including services. 


The first column represents items which make credit available abroad for the payments indicated in the 
second column. (See § 4. 2, page 114.) 


EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIES, 1919-20 TO 1929-30, 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each rectangle represents one year, and the vertical height ten million pounds Australian currency. (The Mines 
and Quarries Group includes exports of Bullion and Specie.) 
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§ 10. Ships’ Stores. 


Prior to 1906 goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea vessels as ships’ 
stores were included in the general exports. From 1906, ships’ stores have been specially 
recorded as such, and have been omitted from the export figures. The value of these 
stores shipped each year during the period 1906 to 1929-30, showing bunker coal separately, 
is given in the following table :— 


VALUE OF STORES SHIPPED IN AUSTRALIAN PORTS ON OVERSEA VESSELS, 
1906 TO 1929-30. 

















Bunk All Stores All Stores 
Period. gee er aR | Period. cota’ none 
£ £ £ £ 

1906... oe 575,471 875,966 1917-18 632,910 | 1,389,291 
1907... ee 663,724 998,897 1918-19 857,507 | 1,765,367 
1908 tg. oe 867,707 | 1,196,106 1919-20 .. | 1,487,872 | 2,688,371 
1909. ots 781,113 | 1,071,677 1920-21 .- | 2,027,133 | 3,560,648 
1910—Ct. 2 740,567 | 1,080,133 1921-22 .. | 2,178,101 | 3,152,604 
191] a as 858,783 | 1,238,446 1922-23 .. {| 1,988,890 | 2,887,399 
1912... .. | 1,008,259 | 1,431,985 1923-24 .. | 1,672,160 | 2,614,948 
1913 -. | 1,018,595 | 1,458,702 1924-25 .. | 1,485,957 | 2,714,562 
1914 (1st six mths. ) 533, 288 771,581 1925-26 -- | 1,331,789 | 2,773,422 
1914-15 829,875 | 1,587,757 1926-27 -» | 1,421,927 | 2,781,312 
1915-16 se 719,510 | 1,544,872 1927-28 -- | 1,306,225 | 2,601,034 
1916-17 an 748,852 | 1,676,116 1928-29. -- | 1,009,163 | 2,316,116 
a ee came gee! 2 Boke eee, 30 ws 742,383 | 2,046,561 





§ 11. Exports according to Industries. 


1. Classification,—The following table gives an analysis of the exports of Australian 
produce according to the main classes of industry in which the goods were produced. 


EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN. 
VaLvE oF Exports a8 RECORDED. 











Industrial Group. 1913. (a) 1928-29. 1929-30. 

s  |'No|  £ Tex) gg Tex 
Agriculture or «« | 10,677,734 | 100 | 36,671,056 | 343 | 22,869,702 | 214 
Pastoral .. .» | 42,057,346 | 100 | 78,869,394 | 188 | 50,648,170 | 120 
Dairy and Farmyard wi 3,854,734 | 100 | 9,700,842 | 252 8,543,215 | 222 
Mines and Quarries «. | 14,712,242 | 100 | 10,339,796 | 70 | 34,811,9998] 237 
Fisheries .. = ie 424,849 | 100 417,563 | 98 501,802 | 118 
Forestry .. Se os 1,106,549 | 100 | 1,448,045 | 131 | 1,130,061 | 102 


Total Primary Produce .. | 72,833,454 | 100 |137,446,696 | 189 |118,504,949 | 163 














Manufacturing we ee 2,304,693 | 100 4,311,537 | 187 4,111,935 | 178 
= = aoe cee ea NEI 
Total as -. | 75,138,147 | 100 |141,768,233 | 189 |122,616,884 | 163 

(a) Base year. (2) Including £27,748,839, bullion and specie. 
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2. Effect of Price Changes.—If the effect of price changes be eliminated from the 
above figures by the application of the export price index-numbers, the relative quantita- 
tive results will be approximately as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE.—ELIMINATION OF PRICE CHANGES. 











Industrial Group. | 1913. (a) { 1928-29. 1929-30. 
| 
£ Index, | £ index £ paaaee 

Agriculture ie -. | 10,677,734 100 27,285,012 | 256 | 17,417,899 | 163 
Pastoral .. -- | 42,057,346 | 100 | 45,615,611 | 108 | 41,927,293 | 100 
Dairy and Farmyard a 3,854,734 | 100 | 6,178,880 | 160 | 6,141,780 | 159 
Mines and Quarries .. | 14,712,242 | 100 , 8,580,744 | 658 | 28,961,729 | 197 
Fisheries .. ete a 424,849 | 100 606,751 | 119 626,550 | 124 





| 
100 , 89,020,285 | 122 | 95,677,152 , 131 
100 | 2,486,469 | 108 | 2,394,836 | 104 
i 


Total Primary Produce .. | 72,833,454 
Manufacturing au -. | 2,304,693 








Forestry .. ae Bs 1,106,549 5 100 | 853,287 | 77 701,901 | 63 
Total a «+ | 75,138,147 | 10 | 





100 91,506,754 , 122 | 98,071,988 | 131 
{ i 





(a) Base year. 


3. Relative Importance of Industria! Groups.—In the first of the two preceding 
tables the value of commodities in each industrial group of exports of Australian produce 
is that recorded at date of shipment from Australia, while in the second table the effect 
of price changes during the period has been taken into account. In the table showing 
exports according to recorded value the pastoral group was responsible for the highest 
proportion of exports during each year. In 1913 the value of commodities included in 
this group represented 55.97 per cent. of the total exports, as compared with 55.63 per 
cent. during 1928-29, and 41.31 per cent. during 1929-30. Wool constitutes the greater 
part of the exports in the pastoral group. 


The value of the items included in the mining group in 1929-30 exceeded that for 
1928-29 by £24,472,203, owing to the exceptionally heavy shipments of gold necessitated 
by the oversea trade balance adjustments. The value of agricultural produce exported 
in 1928-29 was over twenty-six million pounds in excess of mineral exports, but this 
position was reversed in 1929-30 in which year exports of minerals were £11,942,297 in 
excess of agricultural products. The agricultural group, which was equivalent to 14.21 
per cent. of the total exports during 1913, increased to 18.65 per cent. in 1929-30. 


The value of exports of dairy and farmyard produce increased from 5.13 per cent. 
during 1913 to 6.97 per cent. in 1929-30, due to an increase in the exports of butter. 
Exports included in the fisheries and forestry groups have not varied to a marked extent 
and the manufacturing group exports which were 3.07 per cent. in 1913 represented 
3.35 per cent. in 1929-30. 


The recorded value of exports for all industrial groups shows an increase of 89 per 
cent. during 1928-29 and 63 per cent. during 1929-30, as compared with the total value 
of exports during the year 1913. The effect of eliminating price changes during the 
period is shown in the second table. Higher prices of commodities in 1928-29 inflated 
the value of exports and to a less extent in 1929-30, nevertheless, on the basis of prices 
ruling in 1913 the exports of 1928-29 and 1929-30 were greater than those of 1913, the 
increases for the respective years being 22 per cent. and 31 per cent. The effect of 
eliminating price changes is particularly noticeable in the figures for the individual groups, 
Excluding the mineral group, which includes greatly increased gold shipments, 
agriculture made the greatest advance, the figure for 1929-30 revealing an increase of 
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63 per cent. on that of 1913. Dairy and farmyard came next in order with an increase 
of 59 per cent., followed by fisheries 24 per cent., and manufacturing 4 percent. Exports 
of pastoral produce showed no increase during 1929-30 in comparison with 1913 exports 
and a heavy decline occurred in forestry, amounting to 47 per cent. 


4. Australian Production and Exports according to Industry.—The following 
table shows the total value of Australian Production and Australian Exports during the 
period of ten years, 1920-21 to 1929-30, classified according to industries ; the pro- 
portion of each industrial group to total production and to total exports; and in the 
last column the percentage exported of the production of each industrial group :— 


VALUE OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ACCORDING TO 
INDUSTRY, 1920-21 TO 1929-30. 

















Bacal ih 
Value of Value of Ex ported o: 
Industrial Group. gerne TOTOer pcre Eat ie Ee 
Ten Years. Production. Ten Years. Exports. Industrial 
Group. 
£1,000. % £1,000. % % 
Agriculture es a 905,642 21.88 327,398 24.60 36.15 
Pastoral os . | 1,052,245 25 .42 692,718 52.05 65.83 
Dairy and Farmyard -. | 473,508 11.44 95,040 7.14 20.07 
Mining .. ee we 217,908 5.26 148,829 11.18 68.30 
Forestry and Fisheries... 117,745 2.84 19,401 1.46 16.48 
Tota] Primary Produce .. | 2,767,048 66 .84 1,283,386 96.43 46.38 





Manufacturing .. ++ | 1,872,587 33.16 47,567 3.57 3.47 
Total Se oy 4,139,635 | 100.00 | 1,330,953 | 100.00 32.15 








The figures relating to value of production and value of exports are subject to the 
qualifications mentioned in 2 ante. A period of ten years is embraced, and the values 
of production and of exports therein give a very fair index of the relative importance of 
the several industrial groups. Of the total production 66-8 per cent. was classified as 
primary produce and 33.2 per cent. as manufactured articles. The main contributing 
groups in the primary produce section were pastoral with 25.4 per cent., and agriculture 
with 21.9 per cent. of the total production. 


Exports of primary produce represented 96.4 per cent. of the total exports. The 
pastoral group, with 52.1 per cent. of the total, shows the highest percentage, followed by 
the agricultural and mining groups with 24.6 per cent. and 11.2 per cent. respectively. 
Exporta of goods classified in the manufacturing group represented only 3.6 per cent. 
of the total. 


The figures in the last column of the table are of special interest, as they show the 
percentage exported of the production of each industrial group. Of the total primary 
production during the period 46.4 per cent. was exported. Over one-third of the agri- 
cultural production and two-thirds of the mining and pastoral production were sent 
abroad. 


Exports of bullion and specie are included as part of the total production of the mining 
industry. Twenty per cent. of the produce included in the dairy and farmyard group was 
exported. 


The percentage of manufactured goods exported was comparatively small, only 
3.5 per cent. of the production during the period being sent abroad. 
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§ 12. Movement of Specie and Bullion. 


1. Imports and Exports.—The following tables show the value of gold and silver, 
specie and bullion, and of bronze specie imported into and exported from Australia 


during the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, SPECIE AND BULLION, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 





















































TO 1929-30. 
| | 
Items. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
| | 
Iurorts. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Gold—Specie 3a 65,790 81,278 539,532 502 17,372 

Bullion .. | 292,672 487,242 432,566 346,948 273,451 

Total .. ar 358,462 568, "568,520 | 972,098 972, 098 347, 460 290,823 

Silver—Specie .. | 58,833 16,578 | 30,778 13,932 25,419 

Bullion ae 3,414 3, 667 5,298 4,923 6,480 

Total .. Ss 62,247 20,245 | 36,076 18,855 31,899 

Bronze—Specie a 44 70 256 127 64 

Granp Toran .. 420,753 588,835 1,008,430 366,432 322,786 

Exports. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Gold—Spccie .. | 4,006,382 (10,763,242 | 2,197,297 | 2,915,797 | 26,866,824 

Bullion ae 345,707 609,167 610,861 68,358 1,715 

Total .. «. | 4,352,089 /11,372,409 | 2,808,158 | 2,984,155 | 26,868,539 

Silver—Specie we 63,966 19,760 52,007 33,327 32,605 

Bullion .. {| 1,073,356 911,107 | 880,550 808,971 847,635 

Total .. .. | 1,137,322 930,867 932,557 942,298 880,240 

Bronge—Specie ae 8 30 33 67 70 
Total— 

Australian Produce | 5,435,724 12,297,106 | 3,720,098 | 3,892,352 | 27,748,839 

Other Produce... 53,695 6,200 10,650 34,168 10 

Granp ToTat .. | 5,489,419 {12,303,306 | 3,740,748 | 3,926,520 | 27,748,849 
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2. Imports and Exports by Countries.—The next table shows the imports and 
exports of specie and bullion from and to various countries during the year 1929-30. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—SPECIE AND BULLION BY COUNTRIES, 

















1929-30. 
Imports. Exports. 
Country. 
Specie. Bullion. Total. Specie. Bullion. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Australia (a) - -. | 21,276 554 21,830 eé ae bee 
United Kingdom .. 4,118 9,184 13,302 |22,973,722 2,112 (22,975,834 
India and Ceylon aie oe ee 2,617,002 846,971 | 3,463,973 
Malaya (British) aes bre ey 10,000 oa 10,000 
New Zealand +. | 15,907 | 151,993 | 167,900 250,000 123 250,123 
Pacific Islands— 
Fiji ES a0 1 13 14 450 144 594 
Gilbert and Ellic 
Islands Colony.. és <s 580 i 580° 
Nauru .. Ste eh Sig oe gee ily ates se 
Solomon Islands .. ee ab oa 2,875 we 2,875 
Territory of New 
Guinea a a 115,511 | 115,521 1,650 oe 1,650 
Hong Kong - a a 800 Re 800 
Other British Coun- 
tries. ee 20 ns 20 
Total British 
Countries .. | 41,302 | 277,255 | 318,557 |25,857,099 849,350 126,706,449: 


Netherlands East 





Indies oe oe us a 42,100 ane 42,100 
China me r 902 i 902 fe < ace 
Egypt es ae 651 wt 651 
Pacitic Islands : New 

Hebrides se wie ss es 300 ae 300 
United States of 

America ib ee 2,676 2,676 | 1,000,000 |. - 1,000,000 

Total Foreign 
Countries .. 1,553 2,676 4,229 | 1,042,400 she 1,042,400 











Granp Totau .. | 42,855 | 279,931 | 322,786 ces 849,350 |27,748,849 





(a) Australian produce re-imported. 


§ 13. Effect of Prices on Value of Exports. 


1. General.—In comparing the value of exports from, and of imports into, any 
country for a series of years, the question naturally arises as to the extent to which any 
variation in the aggregate value is due to fluctuations in prices, or to increase or 
decrease of actual quantities, for, in aggregates expressed in value—the only possible 
method when the commodities differ—the two sources of variation are confused. The 
method of computation adopted has been dealt with in detail in issue No. 21 of the Year 
Book, Page 231. 


2. Effect on Export Values.—The following table shows the value of total exports 
(Australian and other produce) as actually recorded in each year specified, together with 
the value computed on the assumption that the prices of 1901 were maintained. The 
table also shows the yearly “ price levels” based upon the results so ascertained, and 
furnishes a measure of the influence of prices on the value of exports in each year since 
1901. Column IV.—values computed on 1901 prices—represents the volume of exporta 
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(less specie and gold bullion), expressed in the common denomination of value, and the 
figures therein show that, had the prices of 1901 remained constant, the value of the 
exports of merchandise during the year 1929-30, for example, would have been £61,738,488 
only, instead of £98,225,928—the value actually recorded. The difference between 
these amounts (£36,487,440) results from a rise of 59 per cent. (t.e., from 1,000 to 1,591) 
in the prices of commodities for the period intervening betwetn 1901 and 1929-30. 


The column “ Price levels ” shows that prices as indicated by the exports rose from 
the beginning of the decade to the year 1906. Owing to the large proportion of the 
aggregate value of exports represented by wool and wheat, any change in the price of 
these commodities has a marked effect on the index-numbers for the total group of 
exports, and it is to their influence that the fall of prices in 1911 is mainly due. From 
that year to 1920-21 prices steadily increased, but there was a considerable decline during 
1921-22. An upward trend was manifested during 1922-23, and the high prices realized 
for wool during 1923-24 and 1924-25 were responsible for the exceptional increase in 
the price levels of the pastoral group for those years, the index-number for 1924-25 
reaching a level greatly in excess of any previous year. Prices were on a lower level in 
1925-26 and 1926-27, and the price-level for the combined group of commodities in 
the latter year declined to 2,080, for which the lower price of wool was mainly re- 
sponsible. In 1927~28 an upward trend in price-levels was apparent, but in 1928-29 
prices declined to a level which was lower than that experienced in any of the previous 
five years, as the result of the fall in prices of wheat and wool. This downward trend 
continued and was accentuated in 1929-30, owing to @ serious decline in the export 
values of primary produce in conformity with the general fall in the prices of such com- 
modities in all oversea markets. The general price level for 1929-30 had fallen to the 
same level, 1,591, as that which obtained in 1915-16. The agricultural produce price 
level in 1929-30 was the lowest experienced since the year 1923-24, and that for pastoral 
produce was the lowest since the year 1915-16. Dairy produce and other groups also 
declined appreciably in value. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS.—VALUES AND PRICE LEVELS, 1901 TO 1929-30. 





T 7 
Other Exports. $ pene ash Gale ertiteng 

, ge ap of | tae ) 

‘eit: pecie Vatues vels. (2 

eer a Gold Values Computed on Values Sint on Year 1901 

ullion. as Recorded. | Mass Prices | as Recorded. | Mass Prices | = 1,000. 

: of 1901. of 1901. 
q. I. Titi. IV. Vv. Vi, Vit. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1901 .. {| 14,347,776 | 35,348,396 | 35,348,396 | 49,696,172 | 49,696,172 1000 
1906 .. | 16,895,059 | 52,842,704 | 42,005,320 | 69,737,763 | 58,900,389 1258 
1911 .. | 11,561,639 | 67,920,619 | 58,501,825 | 79,482,258 | 70,063,464 1161 
1916-17 -. | 11,521,815 | 86,433,667 | 43,985,398 | 97,955,482 | 55,507,213 1965 
1917-18 ite 6,483,265 | 74,945,956 | 35,962,551 | 81,429,221 | 42,445,816 2084 
1918-19 kw 7,252,202 |106,711,774 | 52,489,805 |113,963,976 | 59,742,007 2033 
1919-20 a 5,654,9095) 144,168,600 | 64,103,424 |149,823,509 | 68,516,379 2249 
1920-21... 5,371,4216/ 126,787,491 | 56,249,996 {132,158,912 | 60,330,722 2254 
1921-22 ax 3,487,615b) 124,358,920 | 72,259,686 |127,846,535 | 75,225,164 1721 
1922-23 es 2,231,7806] 115,638,367 | 56,713,275 {117,870,147 | 58,818,605 2039 
1923-24 ie 2,814,6226) 116,672,542 | 47,121,382 |119,487,164 | 49,742,586 2476 
1924-25 r¥ 958,2105| 161,071,949 | 57,464,127 |162,030,159 | 58,373,048 2803 
1925-26 $2 4,416,063 [144,146,146 | 66,982,410 |148,562,209 | 71,398,473 2152 
1926-27 -. | 11,392,199 |133,502,984 | 64,184,127 {144,895,183 | 75,576,326 2080 
1927-28. .. 2,860,198 |140,352,872 | 62,938,508 |143,213,070 | 65,798,706 2230 
1928-29 #5 3,017,549 {141,832,903 | 68,884,363 )144,850,452 | 71,901,912 2059 
1929-30 .. | 26,901,214 | 98,225,928 | 61,738,488 |125,127,148 | 88,639,702 1591 














{a) These are index-numbers for the total group of exports, excluding specie and gold bullion. 

(b) Including premium on gold exported 1919-20, £1,241,954, or 28.8 per cent. on standard price; 
1920-21, £1,290,695, or 32.1 percent. ; 1921-22, £522,137, or 17.6 percent. ; 1922-23, £126,450, or 6. 
per cent. ; 1923-24, £193,418, or 8.72 per cent. ; 1924-25, £49,289, or 6.7 per cent. 
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3. Price-Levels of Exports.—The following table of index-numbers shows the varia- 
tions in price of the different classes of goods exported, grouped according to industrial 
origin :— 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS.—PRICE-LEVELS, 1901 TO 1929-30. 











i Fs Mineral Mis- All 
Year. se te riety inate. Produce.(a) | cellaneous. | Classes.(a) 
1901 .. er 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1906 .. Ao 1,155 1,344 1,021 1,113 991 1,258 
1911 .. on 1,243 1,193 1,085 944 1,227 1,161 
1916-17 Be 1,726 2,131 1,690 1,650 1,357 1,965 
1917-18 a 1,954 2,240 1,624 1,760 1,401 2,084 
1918-19 es 1,864 2,166 1,855 1,692 1,775 2,033 
1919-20 Hi 2,145 2,393 2,023 1,787 2,150 2,249 
1920-21 = 3,177 2,093 2,854 1,813 2,179 2,254 
1921-22 as 2,108 1,717 1,507 1,427 1,845 1,721 
1922-23 or 1,931 2,213 1,845 1,459 1,701 2,039 
1923-24 ‘s 1,700 2,930 1,785 * 1,529 1,803 2,476 
1924-25 a 2,304 3,303 1,654 1,600 1,942 2,803 
1925-26 wr 2,230 2,306 1,717 1,589 1,859 2,152 
1926-27 ‘ns 2,028 2,269 1,707 1,438 1,861 2,080 
1927 28 ay 1,959 2.551 1,670 1,288 1,873 2,230 
1928-29 .» | 1,779 2,306 1,765 1,342 1,759 2.059 
1929-30 ae 1,739 1,612 1,563 1,339 1,658 1,591 





{a) Excluding gold. 


§ 14. External Trade of Australia and other Countries. 


1. Essentials of Comparisons.—Direct comparisons of the external trade of any 
two countries are possible only when the general conditions prevailing therein, and the 
system of record, are more or less identical. For example, in regard to the mere matter 
of record, it may be observed that in one country the value of imports may be the value 
at the port of shipment, while in another the cost of freight, insurance, and charges may 
be added thereto. Again, the values of imports and exports in the one may be declared 
by merchants, whereas in the other they may be the official pricea fixed from time to time 
by a commission constituted for the purpose. In later years, moreover, a very substantial 
difference in the value of imports would arise from the different methods of converting 
the moneys of foreign countries, ¢.e., from the application of current rates of exchange 
or of the mint par. Lastly, the figures relating to the external trade of any country are 
also affected in varying degree by the extent to which they include transit or re-export 
trade. Including bullion and specie, the transit trade of Belgium, for example, repre- 
sented, prior to the war, approximately 40 per cent. of the gross trade recorded; of 
Switzerland, 45 per cent.; of France, 20 per cent.; and of the United Kingdom, 15 
per cent.; whereas in Australia the same element represents, normally, about 4 per 
cent., and in New Zealand even less. 


2. ‘Special Trade ’’ of Various Countries.—Special trade may be defined according 
to the interpretation of the British Board of Trade, as (a) imports entered for consumption 
in the country (as distinguished from imports for transhipment or re-export) and (6) 
exports of domestic products. 


In the following table the figures relate as nearly as possible to importa entered for 
consumption in the various countries specified, and to exports of their domestic products. 
It is to be noted, however, that these figures do not invariably denote the same thing 
throughout, since, in the United Kingdom and other manufacturing countries, raw or 
pertly manufactured materials are imported as for home consumption, and, after under- 
going some process of manufacture or further modification, are re-exported as domestic 
production. Nevertheless, a comparison of this character reveals approximately the 
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extent of the external trade which otherwise would not be manifest. The figures relating 
to foreign countries have been extracted from the League of Nations Memorandum on 
International Trade and Balance of Payments. 


IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 
(MERCHANDISE ONLY), VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1929, 





























Trade. Trade per Inhabitant. 
Country. 
Imports. Exports. Total. Imports. Exports. Total. 

£1,000 £1,000 £1,000 £ os. d. £8. d. £8. d. 
Australia(a) oe 128,248 94,868 223,116 | 19 19 10 | 1415 9| 3415 7 
United pee 1,116,019 732,188 | 1,848,207 | 25 1 7/16 9 0/4110 7 
Canada . 257,400 231,206 488,606 | 28 12 0/| 2513 10] 54 510 
India .. oe 188,513 242,756 431,269 0 1110 015 0 1 610 
New Zealand .. 47,850 53,419 101,269 | 32 15 0| 3611 2/;69 6 2 

Union of South 
Africa (5) oe 79,406 93,638 173,044 918 7;1114 0} 2112 7 

United States of 
America 893,269 | 1,063,631 | 1,956,900 8 8 71:10 0 7}18 9 2 
Argentine Republic 173,869 187,069 360,938 |} 17 7 7|18 14 21/136 1 9 
Belgium 203,156 184,388 387,544 | 2614 7| 24 5 215019 9 
China .. oe 168,919 128,906 297,825; 0 7 7] 0 510] 0138 6 
Denmark on 93,638 89,100 182,738 | 27 5 2] 2518 10/538 4 0 
France. . oe 471,281 404,869 876,150 | 1115 7|10 2 5/2118 0 
Germany oe 660,619 622,050 | 1,282,669 | 10 910] 917 5|20 7 3 
Italy .. — 231,000 161,494 392,494} 510 0} 317 0; 9 7 O 
. Japan .. eis 206,250 199,856 406,106; 29 2} 27 7) 416 9 
Netherlands oe 228,113 165,000 393,113 | 30 6 2] 2118 5]52 4 7 
Norway i 58,369 41,044 99,413 | 20 18 7) 1414 5| 3513 0 
Sweden oe 97,969 100,237 198,206 | 16 2 7/;1610 0| 3212 7 
Switzerland oe 106,425 82,706 189,131 | 2612 2] 2013 7|47 5 9 

(a) Year ended 30th June, 1930. (8) Including bullion and specie. 


§ 15. Trade of the United Kingdom with Australia compared with 
that of Competing Countries, 


Proportion of Trade from United Kingdom and Competing Countries.—The 
failure of the United Kingdom to maintain the position formerly held in the import trade 
of Australia has been a matter of more than ordinary interest for some years. Since 
1908 a permanent resident Commissioner appointed by the British Board of Trade has 
been located in Australia for the purpose of advising manufacturers and merchants 
in the United Kingdom with regard to Australian trade affairs. From the 8th August, 
1907, the Commonwealth Customs Tariffs have provided preferentia] rates of Customs 
Duties on certain goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, with the 
object of assisting the British manufacturer to retain or improve his position in this 
market. The main provisions in these Acts relating to preference are dealt with on a 
previous page in this Chapter. 

In an investigation into the relative position, as compared with other countries, 
occupied by the United Kingdom in the import trade of Australia, the comparison must, 
of course, be restricted to those classes of goods which are produced or manufactured 
in the United Kingdom. The imports to Australia include many commodities, such as 
tea, rice, raw coffee, unmanufactured tobacco, petroleum products, copra, timber, 
etc., which the United Kingdom could not supply. These items, in addition to others 
not available from that country, have, therefore, been omitted from the computation 
hereunder. 
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The imports into Australia have been classified under nine headings, and the trade 
of the United Kingdom therein is compared with that of France, Germany, Japan, and 


the United States. 


These countries have been selected as the principal competitors 
with the United Kingdom for the trade of Australia under the specified headings. 


Totals 


for the five years 1913 and 1926-27 to 1929-30 are shown in the table hereunder. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—PRODUCTS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1913 AND 
1926-27 TO 1929-30. 







































; : United | 7 U.S. of All 
Nature of Imports. Year. Kingdom. France. | Germany. Japan. America. | Countries. 
£ £ “¢g £ £ £ 
[013 3, | 301,025 8,093 12,071 6.988 | 230,220] 947,697 
: 926-27 | 519,771 5,42 3,289 | 63,233 | 653.399 | 3,099'3 
Foodstuffs of animal | 4 4997-93 | 543/121 5551 2’e02 | éx'nse | 419528 | Seee’e 
origin 1922-29 | 563.780 4,670 2,619 | 101,843 | 488,882 | 23677398 
1929-30 | 497,727 3,776 1,752 | 136,663 | 399,159 | 2182397 
(1913 jz | L227.901 | 343,304 | 143,426 1,689 2,605 | 1,947, 248 
926-27 9444,1 05,596 ,84 16 3 1,815,612 
Spirituous and {7 3997-23 | 1'427'503 | 178.672 O15 35 85 | 137677497 
alcoholic liquors 1928-29 | 1,548,720 | 189.731 7.649 69 67 | 1,876,944 
1929-30 | 1'307}566 | 148,424 7472 65 1'583/368 
(3913 «. [12,254,561 | 961,025 | 1,712,395 | 475,978 | 623,542 | 19,935,750 
Apparel, textiles, | | 1926-27 123,507,668 | 2,819,357 | L2ta64 | 4,022,047 | 2,507,897 | 42’410:966 
and manufactured |{ 1927-28 '21,668,S29 | 2,274,573 | 1,344,216 | 3,236,503 | 2,430,423 | 38'488°401 
fibres 1928-29 |18/947/0168 | 2.144.072 | 171942409 | 3.620.535 | 2.727.318 | 34710918 
1929-30 [18,427,684 | 1,503,457 | 1,021,981 | 2,988,352 | 2,003,022 | 32:546,498 
1913 .. {13,905,483 | 217,148 | 2,380,152 7,657 | 3,817,705 | 21.670, 
Metals, metal cee 25,543,644 | 442.932 | 1,259:733 | 277762 |20,171'028 BL eee ose 
manufactures and |¥ 1927-28 |23:530:677 | 252,298 | 1'307,313 19,932 |15/235,464 | 42°801,886 
machinery 1928-29 20,593,804 | 151,183 | 1,418,883 | 26,218 |16,472/838 | 49:987,438 
1929-30 [19,279,528 | 136,187 | 1,417,616 | 23,205 |12/591,938 | 36,323'308. 
(1913 .. | 1,789,577 | 21,930 | 266,483 | 10,656 | 403,679 | 3.134.750 
1926-27 | 5,025,992 | 161,928 | 197/501 20,010 | 714,200 | 71936/028 
Paper and stationery |4 1927-28 | 4.735.665 | 203,930 | 225,769 17.220 | 679/462 | 7’a73°098 
. dace (RES | HERS | UR] Bar| | Coe 
1824, , ; ; ‘ 7.912.167 
; 521,290 | 88,070 | 263,688 | 19,307 | 188,217 4 
Jewellery, _ time- {1928-33 913,971 | 115,002 | 393,043 | 114,259 | 309,317 yeapieey 
pieces, ‘and fancy |e: 731,800 | 100,686 | 393,019 | 99,773 | 247,725 | 2e21411 
goods BABS 30, 101,251 | 234,998 | 9'658°148 
645,323 94,202 | 380,120 97,398 | 207,541 | 2'144°44a 
1913 .. | 650,138 | 49,245 | 453,188 | 21,403 | 62,887 | 1,503,727 
Earthenware, ozs 87 | 1ozeaes | A508 | lAzzel | 1s5.886 | 21.160 | 21610,987 
coments, glass, ete. |} 1998 99 | t'aon213 | 347791 | 1921403 | tas'zan | q50non | pase uae 
1929-30 | 1,291,885 | 27,919 | 169,449 | 123,118 | 140,907} 2'e51'940 
ee 5: | 1.020.087 245, 426 | 304,179 | 139,178 | 210,758 | 2,721,902 
6-27 | 21092:8 249,22 3468 | 47,662 | 1,000,132 s 
Drugs, chemicals, |< 1927-28 | 2'004:417 | 268,284 | 236,200 | 44’795 | 'oao'ng0 | ast 21a 
and fertilizers 1928-29 |.1;888,485 | 327,629 | 281,381 | 55.452 | 9337344 | 5’913'338 
1929-30 | 1,835,367 | 273,687 | 355,118 | 46,264 | 1,053,804 | 5'082°161 
e 2 ‘ 
abhor and tether | (201g, | ,4g5ane | sneer | mzcas | ens | saga | auz 03s 
and mannracturee 4 1927-28 | "707.437 | 151,734 89,391 3,569 | 938,476 | 4'137’202 
sis eer” LBS | Sash | TRS |S) SRB | aan 
: - ; , ; 408,702 | 2,070,294 
1913 .. {32,155,498 | 1,089,017 | 5,382,627 | 683.620 | 5,082,659 | 55,082,618 
Peake ese _ | } 1926-27 161,706,969 | 41295,052 | 37534;831 | 4,458,824 126,960,440 |122°631 7560 
Ota ag oorcmen- | 1927-28 [56,881,528 | 3.461.221 | 3.775.571 | 3,662,171 [21,064,292 |107.811.317 
P 1928-20 [50,936,448 | 3,236,397 | 3,848,241 | 4,076,220 22,405,230 |104,991/820 
1929-30 |48,619,259 | 2,516,641 | 3,683,535 | 3,435,655 17,628,604 | 92'096'505 
1913 .. /40,948,802 | 2,222,631 | 7,029,325 | 950,300 110,907,512 
Pokal teupolts (les [in20-8% 67,786.167 | 4,767.123 | 4,359,513 | 5,183,470 141'394.015 ry ioe 700 
bullion pnd specie) [4 1927-28 |82.676,412 | 2,576,807 | 4.621,319 | 4,282,614 [85,005.221 |146,936/540 
pecte) |) 195-98 57,012,018 | 3,700,279 | 4,545,501 | 4,707,200 [35,307,841 |143.281, 
1929-30 (54,241,400 | 3,070,645 | 4,841,678 | 4,181,648 |30,318;532 |129,290,212 





er Ss“ —“_“— ass 
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Stated as percentages the figures in the preceding table are shown below :— 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—PRODUCTS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES.—PERCENTAGES, 
1913 AND 1926-27 TO 1929-30. 





























Nature of Imports. | Year. Phe France. | Germany.| Japan. one ne a 
1913 oe 31.77 9.33 12.74 0.74 30.58 100 
, 1926- 16.77 , : : : 100 
Foodstuffs of animal | j 997-98 | 18.95 0.19 0.09 2.23 14.63 100 
origin 1928-29 | 23.81 0.20 0.11 4.30 20.65 100 
1929-30 | 22.81 0.17 0.08 6.26 18.29 100 
(ie 3 63.04 17.64 7.87 0.09 0.14 100 
1926-27 | 79.55 11.32 0.47 ae 3s 100 
Spirituous uote’ [4 1927-28 | 80.76 10:11 0152 i 100 
alcoholic liquor 1928-29 | 82.51 10.11 0.40 ae ee 100 
1929-30 | 82.58 9.37 0.47 se Ss 100 
cas as 61.48 4.82 8.59 2.39 3.18 100 
Apparel, textiles, || 1926-27 | 55.42 6.65 2.87 9.48 5.91 100 
and mantfac- |4 1927-28 56.30 §.91 3.49 8.54 6.31 100 
tured fibres 1928-29 | 51.61 6.84 8.25 9.86 7.43 100 
1929-30 | 56.61 4.90 3.14 9.18 6.43 100 
1913 .. 64.17 1.00 10.98 0.04 17.62 100 
Metals, metal manu- | | 1926-27 | 49.82 0.86 2.46 0.05 39.33 100 
factures, and ma- |{ 1927-28 | 55.09 0.59 3.04 0.05 35.60 100 
chinery 1928-29 | 47.90 0.35 3.30 0.06 38.32 100 
1929-30 | 53.08 0.37 8.90 0.06 34.66 100 
fen as 57.41 0.70 8.50 0.34 12.88 100 
1926-27 | 63.46 2.04 2.49 0.25 9.00 100 
Paper and stationery |{ 1927-28 60.14 2.59 2.87 0.22 8.63 100 
1928-29 | 60.29 2.01 2.84 0.26 9.57 100 
1929-30 | 60.98 2.17 3.02 0.25 9.27 100 
1913 .. 86.14 6.11 18.28 1.84 9.58 100 
Jewellery, time- | | 1926-27 32.07 4.04 13.82 4.01 10.86 100 
pieces, and fancy { 1927-28 | 29.82 3.84 15.02 8.81 9.45 100 
goods 1928-29 | 28.05 3.90 16, 20 3.80 8.84 100 
(1920-80 | 30.01 4.39 17.73 4.54 9.67 100 
(19138 Fe 41.52 2.57 28.94 1.87 4.02 100 
1926-27 | 58.31 1.67 5.64 5. 8.4 100 
Baber te. [4 1927-28 | 59.11 1.05 7.15 5.22 711 106 
cements, glass, €bC- |) 1998-99 | 57.02 1.41 7.84 6.05 6.93 100 
1929-30 | 57.36 1.24 7.52 5.47 6.26 100 
: 1913 33 37.49 9.02 11.18 6.11 tt 190 
1926-27 | 41.63 5. 3 95 9. 0 
are ane 1927-28 41.66 5.58 4.91 0.93 19.56 100 
ano reruntere. 1928-29 | 36.22 6.28 5.40 1.06 17,90 100 
1929-80 | 36.11 5.89 6.99 0.91 20.73 100 
1913 .. 28.26 4.00 20.21 0.04 25.27 100 
bg He cca ( 1926-27 20.14 3.81 1.40 ; 0.14 24.73 100 
thereof and sub. {4 1927-28 | 17.02 3.65 2.15 0.09 22.57 100 
tttutes therefor 1928-29 | 18.98 4,24 3.35 0.06 21,53 100 
Berontes Yer 1929-80 24.60 3.24 4.41 0.04 19.74 100 
(ee Pan 58.38 3.61 19.68 1.24 10.86 100 
1926~ 50.3 3.50 188 3.64 .9 100 
Total a eoe™ | 1987-28 | 52,76 3.21 3.50 3.40 19.54 100 
1928-29 | 53.48 3.40 4.04 4,28 23,52 100 
1929-30 | 62.79 2.73 4.00 3.73 19.14 100 
(ape Pe 52.37 2.84 8.99 1.22 13.95 100 
1926- 41.30 -90 66 3.16 5. 100 
Tha ieee epecin) [4 1927-28 | 42.66 2.64 3.15 2:01 | 23.82 100 
1928-29 | 39.79 2.58 3.17 3.29 24,64 100 
1929-30 | 41.98 2.38 3.36 3.24 23.46 100 











The total value of the commodities included in the competitive classes increased 
from £55,082,613 during 1913 to £122,631,560 during 1926-27, and thereafter declined 
each year to £92,096,505 in 1929-30. The principal classes of goods in the latter year 
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were—(a) metals, metal manufactures and machinery, £36,323,308 and (b) apparel, 
attire, and manufactured fibres, £32,546,428. The value of goods included in these 
two groups represented 75 per cent. of the total value of competitive commodities during 
1929-30. . 

Of the total value of competitive goods the United Kingdom supplied 52.79 per 
cent. during 1929-30, as against 58.38 per cent. during 1913, and 61.15 per cent. in 
1922-23. ln seven of the nine competitive groups of imports, the proportion supplied 
by the United Kingdom increased during 1929-30 as compared with the previous year. 
The groups which showed reduced proportions were—foodstufis of animal origin, and 
drugs, chemicals and fertilizers. The United Kingdom supplied Australia during 1929-30 
with 82.58 per cent. of the total oversea purchases of spirituous and alcoholic liquors ; 
56.61 per cent. of apparel and attire; 60.98 per cent. of paper and stationery ; 57.36 
per cent. of earthenware, glassware, etc. ; and 53.08 per cent. of metal manufactures 
and machinery. 

The share of Japan in the competitive trade increased from 1.24 per cent. in 1913 
to 4.28 per cent. in 1928-29 and declined to 3.73 per cent. in 1929-30. The most 
important classes of goods imported from Japan are as follows :—Apparel and textiles, 
earthenware, glass and glassware, brushware, foodstuffs of animal origin and fancy goods. 

The position of the United States of America in this competitive trade improved 
from 10.86 per cent. in 1913 to 23.52 in 1928-29, but was not maintained in 1929-30 
during which year a decrease to 19.14 per cent. was experienced. 1n the latest pre-war 
year (1913) the value of goods from the United States in the ‘‘ competitive ”’ groups was 
£5,982,659, and in 1929-30 it was £17,628,664. The following are the principal groups 
of commodities in which United States sales to Australia during 1929-30 were greater 
than those of 1913 :—Apparel and textiles, nianufactured metals and machinery (including 
motor cars, chassis, etc.), paper and stationery, and drugs, chemicals, and fertilizers. 

The position of France declined from 3.61 per cent. in 1913 to 2.73 per cent. in 
1929-30. Apparel and textiles are the most important imports from France. 

The proportion of the imports supplied by Germany in 1913 was 10.68 per cent. as 
compared with 58.38 per cent. from the United Kingdom ; 3.61 per cent. from France ; 
1.24 per cent. from Japan ; and 10.86 per cent. from the United States. From 1914-15 
to 1921-22 imports from Germany were on a very small scale, but have increased since 
the latter year. The percentage of the imports for 1929-30 was 4.00 per cent. as compared 
with 0.86 per cent. in 1923-24. The principal classes of imports from Germany were 
manufactured metals and machinery, and apparel and textiles. 

The percentages for the total value of competitive goods decreased in the year 
1929-30 for all the countries under consideration. The largest decrease is shown in the 
percentage imported from the United States of America which fell from 23.52 per cent. 
to 19.14 per cent. 


§ 16. Commonwealth Trade Representation in Overseas Countries. 


The Commonwealth is represented in the United Kingdom by the High Commissioner 
for Australia (Maj.-Gen. Hon. Sir G. de L. Ryrie, K.C.M.G., C.B., V.D.), with headquarters 
at Australia House, London. Oversea trade matters affecting Australia come within 
the scope of the duties attaching to the office of High Commissioner. 

The Commonwealth has a Trade Representative in France, with headquarters at 
Paris. This official is attached to the High Commissioner’s office, London. 

The first appointment of a Commissioner for Australia in the United States of 
America was made in 1918, and oversea trade matters come within the scope of the 
duties attaching to that office. 

Early in 1921 a Commonwealth Trade Commissioner was appointed in China, with 
offices at Shanghai and Hong Kong. This office was terminated in 1923. In 1922, an 
Australian Trade Representative in the East was appointed, with headquarters at 
Singapore, but the appointment was terminated in March, 1925. 

In April, 1929, a Commercial Representative for Australia was appointed in the 
Dominion of Canada. The functions of this officer are to develop the sales of Australian 
products to Canada and generally to represent Australia in a commercial capacity in that 
Dominion. 
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CHAPTER VU. 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 
A. SHIPPING. 


§ 1. System of Record. 


So far as oversea vessels are concerned the system of record treats Australia as a 
unit, and counts, therefore, only one entry and one clearance for each voyage, without 
regard to the number of States visited. 


On the arrival at, or departure from, a port in Australia, whether from or for an 
oversea country or from another port in Australia, the master or agent must ‘‘ enter” 
the vessel with the Customs authorities at the port, and supply certain prescribed infor- 
mation in regard to the ship, passengers, and cargo. At the end of each month the 
information so obtained is entered on forms which are forwarded to the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics. These forms, which collectively provide a complete 
record of the movements of every vessel in Australian waters, furnish the material for 
the compilation of the Shipping and Migration Returns. The arrangement referred to 
has been in operation since the Ist July, 1924. 


From the Ist July, 1914, the statistical year for the record of Trade and Shipping 
of Australia was altered from the calendar year to the fiscal year onding 30th 
June. 


In all instances the tonnage quoted is net tonnage. 


§ 2. Oversea Shipping. 


1. Total Moverment.—The following table gives the number and tonnage of oversea 
steam and sailing vessels entering Australian ports during the years 1925-26 to 
1929-30 :— 


TOTAL OVERSEA SHIPPING, ENTERED.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















Steam, Sailing. Total. 
Year. —— -|—- ' 

Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 

eh (ee ee (oe eee) oe Ree aE 
1925-26 ee on 1,537 §,245,222 46 68,583 | 1,583 , 5,303,805 
1926-27 oe ba 1,598 5,512,840 26 46,030 | 1,624 , 5,558,870 
1927-28 oe is 1,544 5,373,485 33 45,560 | 1,577 5,419,045 
1928-29 we os 1,564 5,521,725 18 29,858 | 1,582 | 5,551,583 
1929-30 os +. | 1,499 6,413,192 23 31,254 | 1,622 | 6,444,446 





The average tonnage of vessels entered has risen from 3,350 tons per vessel in 1925-26 
to 3,577 tons in 1929-30. 


Particulars regarding the total oversea movement of shipping for each year from 
1822 to 1920-21 will be found in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 507. 
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2. Shipping Communication with various Countries—In view of the defects in 


records purporting to show vessels and tonnage for 


particular countries (as pointed out 


on p. 265 of Official Year Book No. 17) it has been decided to restrict the statistics relating 
to the direction of shipping to and from Australia to the following tables in which countries 


situated on the main trade routes have been grouped. 


The grouping into larger 


geographical divisions to some extent avoids the limitations referred to, except in 
the case of Africa owing to its geographical situation as a place of call for vessels 


proceeding to or from other ports. 
































OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—DIRECTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 
Cargo ae 
Countries. and | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
Ballast. 
Tonnaat ENTERED. 
United Kingdom and European Cargo 1,815,268 | 1,834,752 | 1,939,468 | 1,759,576 | 2,043,137 
Countries Balas spheae guieee aseaes pee 10840 
‘argo 7; 74°65 085 , 457,812 
Now Zealand .. . Ballast | 256,003 | 2127953 | 170/086 | 147/819 | 166,948 
Asiatic Countries and Islands inf} Cargo | 1,090,062 | 1,217,572 | 1,187,969 | 1,372,717 | 1,329,505 
the Pacific .. Ss Ballast | ‘210,196 ; 288/287 | 1907883 | "3537350 | 121/907 
misea Cargo 23/070 16,540 34,325 | 57,453] 42/304 
3 . . Ballast | 68,404 | 91,582 | 55,505 |_ 75,807 | 52,103 
orth an ena neon 4) aa, | M8078 209885 | 08 ) at | ate 
Cargo 10,373 1,840 | 10,739 5,920 8,227 
South America .. Ballast | 207584 8,684 . ie i 
Cargo | 4,729,084 | 4,898,860 | 4,992,965 | 4,927,564 | 5,075,343 
Ballast | '574,721 | '680,001 | "426,080 | ‘624,019 | '369;103 
{ 
Total .. & .. | + | 5,803,805 | 5,558,870 | 5,419,045 | 5,551,583 | 5,444,446 
TonnaGE CLEARED. 
United Kingdom and Europeans} Cargo | 2,344,201 | 2,543,362 | 2,416,656 | 2,313,817 | 2,247,735 
ee Cargo | o7eoi6 | e27'538 | eo1,s02| s1isss| s4dse4s 
y argo a! jaa b yD. 3 
New Zealand .. “ Ballast | 57,710 | 41,020 | 23,518 | 20,189} 43,584 
Asiatic Countries and Islands inf'| Cargo | 1,1207019 | 1,181,485 | 1,104,361 | 1,390,401 | 1,061,434 
the Pacific 2 Ballast | 273,054 | 298/862 | 453,271 | °444,169 | '594,752 
ia Cargo } 154,250 | 155;300 | 159,238 | 1297965} © 45,114 
oe a iy can 492'088 445'836 1370 536, 134 633° 808 
argo 2'0 51835 | 474,279 1 1692 
North and Central America Ballast 162,008 | 199,200 | 238,168 164,290 308.620 
‘argo 5 74,531 81643 | 29,85 56 
South Americs.. . Ballast 31840 | 6,309 3,507 ne a. 
- 
Cargo | 4,847,264 ; 5,028,051 | 4,784,970 | 4,007,261 | 4,544,974 © 
Ballast | 517/620 | 577,049 | °721,274 | ‘638;320 | '954;707 
1 
Total .. Me he .. | 8,364,884 | 5,605,100 | 5,506,253 | 5,545,581 | 5,499,681 











l 





3. Nationality of Oversea Shipping.—(i) General. 


The greater part of the shipping 


visiting Australia is of British nationality, though in 1927-28 the proportion of British 
tonnage, 73.39 per cent., was the loweat recorded since 1920-21, in which year the 


percentage was 69.69 per cent. The percentage in 


1929-30 was 73.43 per cent. 
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Particulars of the nationslity of oversea shipping for the last five years are given 
in the following table :== 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—NATIONALITY OF VESSELS ENTERED,‘] 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 









































Yonnage. 
Nationality. ' | 
1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-380. 
(te soi j Faake 3 i 
BriTisH— | | 
Australian F a 381,178 405,968 395,680 206,188 211,890] 
United Kingdom .. | 2,967,317 3,097,888 | 3,011,435 | 3,286,445 | 3,244,561 
Canadian F s 68,091 86,701 ° 72,079 | 77,907 - 57,282 
New Zealand .. as 492,255 458,716 | 403,176 415,517 | 399,209 
Other British .. My 76,226 102,201 i 94,863 120,580 84,928 
Cargo. . _. | 3,549,627 3,704,196 | 3,637,889 | 3,703,435 | 3,726,326 
Ballast K és 435,440 . 447,278 339,344 403,202 | 271,544 
Total British .. | 3,985,067 4,151,474 | 3,977,233 | 4,106,637 ' 3,997,870 
Per cent. on total .. 75.14 74.68 | 73.39 ! 73.97 73.43 
se 4 teed Sifwe.e 
ForREIGN-— | } 
Danish ats 52 85,152 61,376 | 61,311 | 34,016 72,431 
Dutch ze ae 124,824 115,363 ' 130,500: 147,843 ; 154,036 
French oe 109,417 , 99,832 | 97,596 , 118,842 | 106,939 
German Wis i 76,650 140,810 : 157,381, 137,766 | 105,435 
Italian ice a 62,046 — 61,583 ° 76,921 , 54,716 | 63,840 
Japanese ne is 246,193 210,486 168,323 ' 286,607: 207,910 
Norwegian oe “4 264,037 302,958 | 284,036 | 255,270 ' 307,943 
Swedish eis zs 96,625 111,920 106,159 92,397 , 86,540 
United States .. ae 205,391 231,468 | 341,263! 289,228 | 267,827 
Other Foreign .. -. | 48,403 | 71,600, 18,322 28,261 ' 73,675 
er ea (iiey Pea Pees CSET tol eR eee et at 
Cargo.. .. {| 1,179,457 | 1,194,673 ol 355,076 076 ; 1,224,129 | 1,349,017 
Ballast fe 139,281 + 212,723 , 86,736 ; 220,817 ' 97,559 
4 H ¥ 
Total Foreign | 1,318,738 | 1,407,396 | 1,441,812 | 1,444,946 | 1,446,576 
Per cent. on total .. | 24.86 i 25.32 | 26. ar, 26.03 ' 26.57 
Cargo... 4,729,084 | 4,898,869 | 4, 992, 965 4g 927, 564 | 5,075,343 
Per cent. on total 89.16! 88.13 } 92.14 ' 89.76 | 93. 22 
Ballast ; 574,721 ; 660,001 , 426,080: 624,019 | ! 369,103 
Per cent. on total 10.84 | 11.87 , 7.86 11,24 6.78 
ro 
Grand Tota! .. | 5,803,805 | 5,558,870 + BAAR "5, 551, 583 | 5, 444, 446 


] 
-| 





The Australian tonnage which entered Australia from overseas during the year 
1929-30 represented 3.89 per cent. of the total tonnage entered. This figure 
was less than the average for the quinquennium, which was 5.87 per cent., the 
decrease being due mainly to the disposal of vessels owned by the Commonwealth 
Government to foreign or other Australian owners, and the sale effected in April, 
1928, of the five Bay liners and the freighters Fordedale and Ferndale to the White 
Star Lino. 


(ii) Proportion of British and Foreign with Cargo. (a) Tonnage of Vessels. The 
relative proportions of British and foreign tonnage which entered Australia with cargo 
during the last five years are given in the next table. These figures may be considered to 
indicate more accurately the proportion of the actual carrying trade done than does the 
total tonnage. 
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OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—PERCENTAGE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ENTERED WITH CARGO, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











Nationality. 1925-26, | 1926-27.' 1927-28. 1928-29, 1929-30. 

British 3 .. a. | 75.086 | 75.61 | 72.86 ) 75.16 | 73.42 
Foreign - 24.94 | 24.39 | 27.14 | 24.84 | 26.58 
Total ” .. | 100.00 } 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 





During the period under review the average annual proportion of foreign tonnage 
entering with cargo was 25.68 per cent. 


(6) Tonnage of Cargo. In Transport and Communication Bulletin, No. 22 (p. 36) 
published by this Bureau, a statement is given of the tonnage of oversea cargo discharged 
and shipped during the year 1929-30 according to the nationalities of the vessels 
engaged in the carrying trade. : 


While the tonnage of British vessels entering with cargo represented 73.42 per cent. 
of the total, the amount of cargo discharged from such vessels was 65.06 per cent. The 
foreign country which had the largest amount of shipping tonnage engaged with Australia 
during the year 1929-30 was United States of America, its vessels contributing 5.81 per 
cent. of the total tonnage entered with cargo and 9.86 per cent. of the total cargo dis- 
charged and 4.82 per cent. of the cargo shipped. 


(iii) Principal Foreign Countries Engaged. The following table shows the tonnage 
entered and cleared in connexion with the principal foreign countries engaged in the 
oversea carrying trade of Australia :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—FOREIGN TONNAGE, 1929-30. 
































Nationality. 
Countries. United States. Norwegian. Japanese. Dutch. 
| 
Entered.| Cleared.| Entered.) Cleared.| Entered.| Cleared.| Entered.| Cleared. 
! 

EUROPEAN COUNTRIES— Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons, Tons. 
United Kingdom . .. 13,077 8,548 ave es 4,132 on 
Germany ‘ . 19,637 3,583 38,764 4,182 
Norway . 9,259 | 58,123 a aa 
Other Buropean Countries . 48,481 | 19,012 13,264 | 47,288 

ABSIAT1O COUNTRIES AND I8- 

LANDS IN THE PaciFic— 
Netherlands East Ingtes: 5,176 72,004 | 95,083 | 3,075 | 3,194 | 79,738 | 86,570 
Japan i ie int 7,337 | 144,164 | 181.969 |  -, 3,311 
Straits Settlements A a: os 21,309 | 3,772 <a 3,137 | 18,138 | 117294 
Other Asiatic Gountrles 4,875 | 10,051 332 | 4,926) 2,818 | 23,129 sie 
New Zealand . | as 7,221 275 332 3,826 a 
Other Pacific Islands 3,471 | 15,209 | 20,133 8,194 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES ’ 6,090 65 m 
Nortu AMERICAN COUN- 
TRIES— 
United States 257,776 | 251,883 | 91,721 | 74,745 | 50,833 
Canada . on as 10,549 5,365 Si 

SouTH AMERICAN Beew- 

TRIES a3 a oe sc ¥ a ar 
With Cargo 256,272 231,808 | 294,713 | 149,244 | 189.728 | 203,116 | 154,024 | 142,372 
In Ballast 11,555 | 40,818 | 13,230 | 151,780 | 18,182 8,313 12} 10,223 
Total .. 267,827 | 272,626 | 307,943 | 301,024 | 207,910 | 211,429 | 154,036 | 152,595 
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(iv) Nationality of Steam and Sailing Tonnage. A "farther analysis is appended 
distinguishing between steam and sailing vessels of British and foreign nationality which 
entered Australia during the years 1925-26 to 1929-30. 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—NATIONALITY OF STEAM AND SAILING 
VESSELS ENTERED, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 






































1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 1928-30. 
pene diabserls ent 7 
Nationality o Per- Per. Per- Per- Per- 
Vessels. Ton- | cent-| TO- | cerit- Ton- jcent-| TB | cent-! TOM: | cent 
nage. | age, | Rage: | age nage. age.| Base. | age | nage. age. 
| | 7 
Bteam— 
British «+ 18,972,307 76 4,146,344 | 75 13,972,733 74 14,103,691 74 \3,997,783 74 
Foreign ~. 41,272,015 24 11,366,696 | 25 |1,400,752 26 :1,418,034 26 11,415,409 26 
Total Steam .. j5245,222 100 (5,512,840 | 100 reve 100 15,521,725 } 100 |5,4138,192 | 100 
t 
! t ~ 
H 4 
5 ' ! 
Sailing— ' 
British Be 12,760 22 5,330 | 12 4,500 10 2,946 10 87 | 0.3 
Foreign .. | 45,823 | 78 | 40,700 | 88 | 41,060 | 90 | 26,912 | 90} 31,167 |99.7 
-| ’ } t — a 
* Totat Sailing. . 58,583 | 100 46,030 | 100 | 45,560 | 100 | 29,858 | 100 31,254 | 100 





as ae 





























Steam and Sailing— 1 
British .. {8,985,067 | 75 )4,151,474 | 75 [8,977,233 | 73 [4,106,637 | 74 |3,997,870 | 73 
Foreign .. }1,318,738 | 25 11,407,306 | 25 |1,441,812 | 27 |1,444,946 | 26 |1,446,576 | 27 
Total -+ 15,303,805 | 100 15,558,870 | 100 '5,419,045 | 100 5,551,583 | 100 puraneee 100 


As would naturally be expected, there was a considerable decline in tho figures for 
sailing tonnage during the period under review. 





4. Tonnage in Ballast.—(i) Total and Percentage by Nationality. The following 
table shows the tonnago accordiug to nationality of oversea vessels which entered and 
cleared Australia in ballast during the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—TONNAGE IN BALLAST, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





























| Entered. Cleared. 
Year. 7 = 
British. | Foreign. Total. British. | Foreign. Total. 
Tota, Tonnace. 
i : 
1925-26 os 435,440 + 139,281 574,72] | 309,398 208,222 517,620 
1926-27 oe 447,278 | 212,723 | 660,001 415,806 | 161,243 577,049 
1927-28 oe 339,344 86,736 . 426,080 482.617 | 238,657 721,274 
1928-29 oe 403,202 | 220,817 624,019 481,796 156,524 638,320 
1929-30 ° 271,544 ; 97,559 . 369,103 | 641,838 312,869 954,707 
| ' 
PERCENTAGE. 
1925-26 oo 9,15 10, 56 10. 84 7. 63 | 3. 88 9, 64 
1926-27 oe 10,77 15.11 11, 87 10, 04 11, 03 10, 29 
1927-28 ae 8.53 6.02 7. 86 1], 87 16.57 | 13, 10 
1928-29 au 9. 82 15.28 11,24 11.68 11.02 11.61 
15.87 21.49 17.36 


1929-30 ¥ 6.79 6.74 | 6.78 
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(ii) Tonnage entered in Ballast—-States. The tonnage which entered each State in 
ballast during 1929-30 was as follows :— 


OVERSEA TONNAGE IN BALLAST ENTERING STATES, 1929-30. 
{ i 











State. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N. Ter. Total. 
Tonnage .. | 114,458 | 15,213 | 40,440 | 68,842 | 96,865 | 18,648 | 14,637 | 369,103 
Percentage on 

total ne 31-01 4-12 10-96 18-65 26-24 6-05 3-97 | 100-00 





In normal times the large exports of coal from New South Wales afford special induce- 
ments to vessels in search of freights. The tonnage in ballast into New South Wales 
is mainly for coal cargo, into Victoria for wheat, into South Australia for wheat and ores 
and into Western Australia for timber and wheat. 


§ 3. Shipping of Ports. 


The total shipping tonnage—oversea, interstate, and coastwise-—-which entered 
the more important ports of Australia during the year 1929-30, together with similar 
information in regard to some of the ports of New Zealand for the year 1929 and of 
Great Britain for the year 1929, will be found in the next table :— 


SHIPPING OF PORTS, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 











. nay 
Port. powre, Port. | oat 
AUSTRALIA— ExcGuanD axnpD WaLes— 
Sydney 2. a 8,940,535 Londen 28,911,898 
Melbourne ave a 7,030,192 Liverpoo! (inc. Birkenhead) 17,180,434 
Adelaide oe an 4,697,886 Southampton .. «. | 12,557,237 
Fremantle Ma Sie 3,754,409 Tyne Ports ee ae 11,529,734 
Brisbane oie ea 3,607,591 Cardiff a es 9,365,675 
Newcastle Se sie 2,661,394 Plymouth ee ifs 7,186,060 
Townsville os ays 1,063,713 Hull .. | 6,061,745 
Hobart oi oe 891,368 Manchester (ine. Runcorn) 4,230,144 
Kembla Bee ie 850,820 Swansea oa Hes | 4,225,315 
Geelong os a 714,007 Bristol 5 a 3,524,512 
Pirie .. oe a 691,229 Middlesbrough - a 3,498,332 
Cairns a are 658,664 Newport sé os 3,465,597 
Whyalla ve se 540,424 Sutherland .. ar 3,198,644 
Albany he ie 487,090 Blyth. 2,678,696 
Launceston... ie 389,275 Grimsby (inc. Immingham) 2,584,303 
Burnie . 374,007 Dover 2,227,292 
Thursday Tslond ae 355,573 Beaumaris (ine. Holyhead) 2,135,114 
Bowen a 331,326 Falmouth iss 1,748,272 
Mackay ae oe 304,680 
Bunbury ae ate 300,134 
Rockhampton .. ons 285,145 || ScorLann— . 
Devonport ie 268,135 Glasgow rn we 6,320,966 
New ZEALAND— Leith we na 2,180,980 
Wellington a ar 3,604,345 
Auckland Sr “ 2,500,782 
Lyttelton - as 2,028,195 Nortrern [RELAND— 
Otago es are 1,047,221 Belfast we ive 5,889,392 





Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 22 gives more detailed information 
regarding the shipping entered at Australian ports. 
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§ 4, Vessels Built and Registered. 


1. Vessels Built.—The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels 
built in Australia during each of the calendar years 1926 to 1930, so far as such information 
can be ascertained from the Shipping Registers of the various States. The Merchant 
Shipping Act, under which vessels are registered in Australia, does not, however, make 
it compulsory to register vessels under 15 tons burthen if engaged in river or coastal 
trade. Larger vessels are also exempt from registration if not engaged in trade. Yachts 
and small trading vessels may be, and frequently are, registered at the request of the 
owners. As the Shipping Registers are the source of information, it follows that the 
figures given below will be subject to additions in the future, inasmuch as vessels already 

built. may be added to the register at some future date. 


VESSELS BUILT IN AUSTRALIA, 1926 TO 1930. 
























































NuMBER. 
Steamers built of— ou oaveous| 
Year. Gain ait Sailing. Dretese Total. 
Wood. | Iron. | Steel. | posite, | Total. els. ote: 
1926. 1 eee | : 1 10h e se a 11 
1997 .. 7 vey 1 5! 1 7 7 
1928. 2 > ee oS ue 2 12 4 18 
1929. a oa 9 to a, oak lg 13 
1930 ..{ ... ts i of. Th os 9° 1 10 
ToNNAGE. 
Steamers | OnMotor | gating. | phapteons,, | otal 
Year. Plat “| = nn _ 
Gross. Net. | Gross. | Net. | Gross. | Net. Gross. | Net. Gross, Net. 
| ae eo ere) 
1998.2} 96/27! 152 loo} ot es 188 | 124 
1927. ‘| 5 56 3/ 38) 0. hos 95) 64 
1928. 46 36 | ue 41} 46| 44' .. | .. 266; 221 
1929... Pe .. | 815} 230' 17) 14! .. “3 332 | 244 
1990 62 [ sel ee 1 DOOR BITE OT Gas foe 259} 186 








2. Vessels Registered.—The following table shows the number and net tonnage of 
steam, sailing, and other vessels on the registers of the States and of the Northern Territory 
on the 31st December, 1930. 


VESSELS ON THE STATE REGISTERS, 3ist DECEMBER, 1930. 












































i Barges 
Steam. Sailing. tule, . | 
redges, 
| Fitted with etc., not | Total. 
States and Dredges and: see) t , | 
; Other. Auxiliary | Other. =| Self- 
Territory. Tugs. Power. = \ propelled. | 
Net | Net Net Net Net Net 
No. | tons. | No- Tons. ‘| Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
New South Male < 49, 1, 264] 408 80,401) 260, 3,456: 231) 11,033, 51, 14,156 999; 110,310 
Victoria .. . 40, 4,435} 142 157,042; 49 23528" 45) 795! 66; 29,018: 342! 193,818 
Queensland an 19, 2,920, 88, 4, "350] 54 870, 95{ 1,383, 32, 4,536, 238/ 14,059 
South Australia... 13) 363, 72° 19, 767) 55) 2, Hes) 56] 3,170, 21| 4,933; 217] 31,014 
Western Australia :) 173! 28° 6, 412) 23 453) 302] 4,574: 22, 5,899 384] 17,511 
Tasmania 7 518, 47, 5,223 64 1,600, 87| 2,579 2! 563| 187! 10,483 
Northern Territory |... | .. | 2 |  ] ot 86! az} desl 19! ‘189 
| { | 
Total oe | 187 0,673, 735 278,195) 507 11,7 813) 23,697) 194 e003 2,386; 377,884 








Particulars of the number of vessels on the registers classified according to tonnage 
will be found in the Transport and Communication Bulletin iseued by this Bureau. 
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§ 5. Interstate Shipping. 


1. System of Record.—Interstate Shipping comprises two elements, viz. :—(a) 
Vessels engaged solely in interstate trade ; and (6) Vessels trading between Australia 
and oversea countries and in the course of their voyage proceeding from one State to 
another. (It should be mentioned that these vessels, except under special circumstances, 
do not now engage in interstate carrying.) A detailed explanation of the methods adopted 
in dealing with the returns under each heading will be found on page 272 of Official Year 
Book No. 17, but limitation of space precludes its repetition in the present volume. 


2. Vessels and Tonnage Entered.—Tho following table gives the number and tonnage 
of vessels recorded as having entered each State from any other State during each of the 
years 1925-26 to 1929-30. The shipping on the Murray River, between the States of 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia is not included. 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING.—NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 




























States and Territory. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28, | 1928-29. 1929-80. 
NuMBER. 

New South Wales x 1,759 | 2,022 1,856 1,723 1,588 

Victoria we 1,743 1,870 1,815 1,704 1,739 

Queensland se ar 452 487 463 455 490 

South Australia .. oe 838 949 852 730 753 

Western Australia pee 337: 366 382 339 387 

Tasmania Se 1,024 1,014 1,052 950 1,022 

Northern Territory oe 20 24 29 33 26 

3 

Total oh ‘a | 6,173 6,732 6,449 5,934 6,005 

Tonnaae. 





4,244,524 | 4,626,263 | 4,204,347 ; 4,103,642 | 4,079,399 
3,394,123 | 3,787,217 | 3,511,614 | 3,416,924 | 3,552,904 


New South Wales 
; 1,011,106 | 1,056,045 | 1,074,291 1,106,905 1,164,183 


Victoria 
Queensland ge 
South Australia .. 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 
Northern Territory 


2,391,535 | 2,725,309 | 2,462,588 | 2,238,706 | 2,504,065 
1,648,077 | 1,778,919 | 1,879,446 | 1,663,818 | 1,915,695 
1,161,672 | 1,171,857 | 1,242,260 853,982 | 1,207,640 

51,760 62,663 61,746 69,048 64,075 





{ 
| | 
13,903,697 7 hs, 208,273 as fia, 292 33, 442,925 ae 487,961 





Total 





3. Oversea Vessels Moving Interstate —To ascertain the aggregate movement of 
shipping between the States during the year 1929-30, including the total interstate 
movements of oversea vessels, the figures in the following table, which give the number 
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and tonnage of vessels entered from or cleared for oversea countries via other Australian 
States, must be added to those in the table preceding :— 


SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED FROM AND TO OVERSEA COUNTRIES VIA 
OTHER AUSTRALIAN STATES, 1929-30. 























Entered. , Cleared. Total. 
States and Territory. m 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
New South Wales ae 560 | 2,692,988 476 | 2,377,216 1,036 | 5,070,204 
Victoria ‘% a 549 | 2,654,108 475 | 2,312,170 1,024 { 4,966,278 
Queensland .. és 253 | 1,395,191 239 | 1,327,002 492 | 2,722,193 
South Australia ae 385 | 2,007,143 324 | 1,709,381 709 | 3,716,524 
Western Australia ee 68 257,364 10 40,951 78 298,315 
Tasmania .. we 30 119,546 85 502,607 115 622,153 
Northern Territory .. 1 2,438 es Se 1 2,438 
Total as 1,846 | 9,128,778 1,609 8,269,327 3,455 17,398,105 











Oversea vessels moving interstate are with few exceptions not engaged in the active 
interstate trade of Australia, but are merely proceeding to the several States in con- 
tinuation of their oversea voyage. 


4, Vessels engaged Solely in Interstate Trade.—Eliminating all interstate movements 
of oversea vessels, the number and tonnage of vessels engaged solely in the interstate 
trade for Australia as a whole during the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 were as follows :— 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENGAGED SOLELY IN INTERSTATE 
TRADE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











Entered. Cleared. 
Year. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
1925-26 ee wr ee -. | 4,690 6,677,578 4,628 6,622,175 
1926-27 oe oe ee -- | 5,129 7,303,603 5,146 7,422,571 
1927-28 oe os oe -- | 4,824 6,316,106 4,865 6,447,495 
1928-29 oe oe oe -. | 4,373 5,512,897 4,383 6,611,364 
1929-30 an te ais -. | 4,396 6,218,634 4,373 6,091,994 





6. Total Interstate Movement of Shipping.—{i) Australia. The appended table 
shows the total inward interstate movement of shipping for each of the years 1925-26 
to 1929-30 :— 


TOTAL INWARD INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Vessels. 1925-26. 1926-27, 1927-28. * 1928-29. 1929-30. 








Tons. Tons. Tous. Tons. Tons. 


Oversea vessels moving 
interstate .. | 15,001,432 | 16,777,917 | 17,079,249 | 17,136,059 | 17,398,105 
Vessels solely interstate 6,677,578 7,422,571 6,447,495 5,611,354 6,218,634 


Total -- | 21,679,010 | 24,200,488 | 23,526,744 | 22,747,413 | 23,616,739 
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(ii) States. The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels which 
entered and cleared each State during 1929-30, including the coastal movemente of 
oversea vessels :— 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING OF EACH STATE, 1929-30. 




















Entered. Cleared. 
States and Territory. 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
New South Wales a “% . 2,148 | 6,772,387 2,109 | 6,596,070 
Victoria ey Ss <s os 2,288 | 6,207,012 2,362 | 6,461,469 
Queensland .. ne ee a 743 | 2,559,374 757 | 2,615,609 
South Australia ats eis aie 1,138 | 4,511,208 1,151 | 4,499,916 
Western Australia 20 ae va 455 } 2,173,059 376 | 1,943,074 
Tasmania . isc ey ‘% 1,052 1,327,186 1,052 1,312,438 
Northern Territory ne be és 27 66,513 21 61,523 
Total, Australia os be 7,851 | 23,616,739 7,828 | 23,490,099 





6. Interstate and Coastal Services.—The subjoined table gives particulars, so far 
as they are available, of all steamships engaged in regular interstate or coastal services 
at the end of each of the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


AUSTRALIAN INTERSTATE AND COASTAL STEAMSHIP SERVICES, 1926 TO 1930. 





Particulars. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


Number of sompanies making 
returns os . 44 40 38 29 22 
Number of steamships. . ae 216 212 201 181 173 


Tonnage {Ret - .. | 375,893 | 398,894 | 371,142 | 360,459 ; 349,163 





sn .. | 214,028 | 214,703 |} 208,083 | 202,749 | 196,342 

Horse- power (Nominal) ae 37,129 89,545 37,980 37,911 36,230 

Number of (Ist class a 8,686 7,909 7,686 7,983 7,686 
passengers | 
for which } 2nd class and steer- i 

Heensed”” (age: 3,650; 3,438] 3,240| 1,755| 1,784 

Complement { Masters and officers 691 | 698 638 588 563 

Cee Engineers — 642 662 630 598 576 

2 Crew .. Se 5,102 ; 6,176 4,922 4,710 4,630 





§ 6. Tonnage of Cargo. 

The table hereunder shows the aggregate tonnage of oversea cargo discharged and 
shipped in Australian ports, and the tonnage of interstate cargo shipped in all porta for 
the years 1926-27 to 1929-30. Cargo which was stated in cubic feet has been converted 
to weight on the basis of 40 cubic feet to the ton. 


AUSTRALIAN SHIPPING.—CARGO MOVEMENT, 1926-27 TO 1929-30. 











Oversea Cargo. Interstate Cargo. 
Year. ; 
Discharged. \ Shipped. Shipped. 

Tons Weight.) Tons Meas. tae Weight! Tons Meas. |Tons Weight.| Tons Meas, 

1926-27 .. | 3,097,467 | 2,857,745 | 4,313,286 932,855 | 5,764,631 | 1,031,525 
1927-28 .» | 3,346,604 | 2,542,523 | 3,739,525 946,781 | 5,090,116 | 1,134,972 
1928-29 .- | 3,596,936 | 2,470,493 | 4,529,232 759,813 | 4,381,692 1,168,601 
3,954,893 643,373 | 3,460,428 | 1,111,355 


1929-30 «. | 4,348,396 silat 





More detailed information regarding the volume of trade at each of the principal porte 
is contained in Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 22 issued by this Bureau. 
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§ 7. World’s Shipping Tonnage. 


The table hereunder shows the number and gross tonnage of steam and motor, and 
of sailing vessels owned by the most important maritime countries, together with the 
proportion of the grand total owned by each country :— 


WORLD'S SHIPPING TONNAGE, Ist SULY, 988. 
is } 


















































nae Percentage 
5 Steam and Motor. Sailing. Total. Bade bes 
Nationality. = ae Ser _ so ee eee = 
, : | ‘ | 
Gross 7 Gross > Gross Gross 
No. Tonnage. ‘ No. , tonnage. > Ne. | Tonnage. { ° Tonnage. 
, es lee : Ae es 2 om ees aso 
: 1 
Great Britain and ’ i ; | 
Nthn. Ireland | 7,856 | 20,321,920 | 382 | 116,524 , 8,238 | 20,438,444 | 25.73 30.63 
Australia and | 
New Zealand 603 677,981 | 11 6,918 614 684,899 1.92 1.038 
Canada(a) cat 629 910,464 182 90,387 | 811 1,009,851 2.53 1.51 
Other British .. 758 ; 875,496 215 | 50,074 | 973 926,470 3.04 1.39 
i 
‘ oe a Pen ‘ ¥2 = Aig Sed a ah 
Total, British { j 
Empire us 9,846 | 22,794,861 i 790 | 264,803 | 10,636 | 23,059,664 | 33.22 34.56 
as a Se hy i 
Belgium | 238 546,002 | 5. 7,035 243° 553,037 0.76 0.83 
Denmark Sen 643 1,071,521 ' 62 | 16,485 705 1,088,006 2.20 1.63 
France a 1,501 3,470,591 150 60,288 1,651 3,530,879 5.16 5.29 
Germany 66 2,188 4,199,096 19, 80,139 2,157 4,229,235 6.74 6.34 
Greece ae 546 1,390,899 | as ; se 546 1,390,899 1.70 2.08 
Holland - 1,381 | 3,079,000 : 20 7,315 ; 1,401, 3,086,315 4.38 4.62 
Italy .. ote 1,105 | 3,261,922 | 275} 69,304 1,380 | 3,381,226 4.31 4.99 
Japan © 2,060} 4,316,804 .. ater 2,060 | 4,316,804 6.43 6.47 
Norway ae 1,905 | 8,663,237 ' 11 5,052 1,916 | 38,668,289 5.98 5.50 
Spain “se 795 | 1,207,093 96 24,644 891 | 1,281,737 2.78 1.85 
Sweden 1,806 | 1,594, 313 | 111 29,625 1,417 | 1,623,938 4.43 2.43 
United States of : 
America(a) (b) 2,975 | 10,744,692 . 673 742,637 , 3,648 ; 11,487,329 | 11.89, 17,22 
Other Foreign | ! 
Countries .. 2,900 | 8,910,955 | 469; 218,902 8,369 | 4,129,857 a 10.52 6.19 
Eo ea i ee Se hea ee 
Total, Foreign lo, | 4 
Countries 19,493 | 42,456,125 1,891 | 1,211,426 ! 21,384 | 43,667,551 | sak aa 65.44 
|. sacl | int aed 
Grand Total | 29,339 | 65,250,986 ' 2,681; 1,476,229 | $2,020 | 66,727,215 | 100.00 | 100. 00 
(a) Sea-going. (6) Including Philippine Islands. 


The foregoing figures have been compiled from Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, and’ 
vessels of 100 tons or upwards only have been included. 


§ 8. Ferries, 


1. New South Wales.—The ferry services in Port Jackson are under the control of 
three companies, which during the year 1930 had 64 vessels in commission, 61 of which 
were double-ended screw steamers, the remaining three being motor driven. It is claimed 
for the steamers that they are superior in size and equipment to boats employed on similar 
service in any other part of the world. 


2. Victoria—The Williamstown City Council owns one steamer which is engaged in 
the transport of passengers between Port Melbourne and Williamstown. There are several 
other steamers which are engaged during the summer season in the carriage of passengers 
and goods to the several seaside resorts. Particulars of these services, however, are not 
included in the table in sub-par. 6 following. 


3. Queensland.—-The Brisbane City Council and the Balmoral Shire Council control 
the ferry services in the Metropolitan area, but such ferries are really substitutes for 
bridgee and have therefore not been included in the table hereunder. 
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-4, Western Australia.—The ferries plying on the Swan River during 1930 were 
operated by a private company, and consisted of 9 petrol-driven vessels. At South Perth 
the Western Australian Government employed 3 vessels, 1 of which. was a steamer. 


5. Tasmania,—In and around Hobart there were in 1930, 4 ferry services, 2 being 
eontrolled by private companies which had 3 steamers in commission, 1 by the Public 
Works Department with 2 motor-propelled vessels, and 1 by the Railway Department 
with 1 steamer. 


6. Particulars of Working.—The subjoined table shows for the year 1930, so far as 
returns are available, the most important items in connexion with the operation of the 
ferry services in the several States :— 


FERRIES.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING, 1930. 




















New South A Western ‘ 
Particulars. Wales. Victoria. Australia. Tasmania. Total. 

Boats in Service— 

Steam ae No. 61 1 1 4 67 

Other oe No. 8 a 11 2 16 

Total on No. 64 1 12 6 83 
Number of passengers 

which boats are licensed 
to carry aa No. 46,435 342 1,687 1,439 49,903 

Revenue aS £ 808,139 3,088 17,201 24.072 852,500 
Working Expenses £& 644,297 7,135 16,288 26,523 694.243 
Passengers carried(b) No. 48,595,908 136,530 1,494,848 1,199,406 51.426.692 
Mileage of Boats miles (a) 12,740 94,025 (a) (c)106,765 
Accidents— 

Killed oe No. 1 oe ne “% 1 

Injured fe No. 108 as ss 1 108 
Employees— 

Salaried Staff No. 83 ea 3 7 93 

Wages Staff No. 976 6 81 28 1,041 

(a) Not Available. (b) Approximate. (c) Incomplete. 


7. Other Services.—In addition to the foregoing there are throughout the several 
States a number of row-boat ferry services, and on many of the principal inland rivers 
punts are in operation. 


§ 9, Miscellaneous. 


1. Lighthouses.—Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 14, published by this 
Bureau, contains a list of the principal lighthouses on the coast of Australia, giving 
details of the location, number, colour, character, period, candle-power, and visibility 
of each light so far as particulars are available. 


2. Distances by Sea.—A statement giving the distances by sea between the ports 
of the capital cities of Australia and the most important ports in other countries which 
trade with Australia was also included in Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 14. 


3. Shipping Freight Rates.—The Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics 
gives a list of the ruling freight rates for general merchandise both in respect of oversea 
and interstate shipments. The latest figures available, which give the rates current at 
30th June, 1931, show that the rate for general merchandise from Australia to United 
Kingdom and Continent was 63s. per ton weight or measurement, as compared with 55s. 
per ton in 19165. 


4. Depth of Water at Main Ports—A table compiled from information supplied 
by the Director of Navigation showing the depth of water at the main ports of Australia 
at lst January, 1931, has been included in the Transport and Communication Bulletin 
No. 22, published by this Bureau. 


5. Shipping Casualties.—Courts of Marine Inquiry are constituted by a Magistrate 
assisted by skilled assessors, and when necessary are held at the principal port in each 
State and at Launceston (Tasmania). Such courts have power to deal with the 
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certificates of officers found to be at fault. Particulars of shipping casualties reported 
on or near the coast during the year 1929-30 are shown in the Transport and Communi- 
cation Bulletin No. 22. This information has also been furnished by the Director of 
Navigation. 


6. Commonwealth Navigation and Shipping Legislafion.—(i) General.—An account 
in some detail, of the Commonwealth Navigation and Shipping Legislation was published 
in Official Year Book No. 17 (pp. 1053-5), but considerations of space preclude ita 
repetition in the present volume. 


(ii) Amending Acts. Under the provisions of the Navigation Act 1926 (March,1926) 
permission may be granted by the Governor-General in Council in certain specified 
circumstances to unlicensed British ships to engage in passenger tourist traffic 
between any specified Commonwealth ports. Certain vessels were granted permission 
to engage in the carriage of passengers between the port of Hobart and the ports of Bris- 
bane, Sydney, and Melbourne during the period 6th March, 1926, to 3lst May, 1926, and 
between the lst January, 1927, and 3lst May, 1927. This permission may be renewed 
from time to time as occasion demands. The Navigation Act 1925 (July, 1925), conferred 
authority for the suspension, for any specified time, if in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council such is expedient in the public interest, of the operation of the 
provisions of that part of the principal Act relating to the engagement of ships in the 
coasting trade by exempting under certain circumstances any ship or class of ships from 
compliance with any specified provision or provisions of the Act. 


7. Ports and Harbours.—A report in two volumes on Transport in Australia, with 
special reference to Ports and Harbours facilities, was submitted to the Commonwealth 
Government by Sir George Buchanan, and published as a Parliamentary Paper, but 
the subject-matter is too voluminous to be dealt with in this present volume. 


B. RAILWAYS. 
§ 1, General. 


1. Introduction.—In the following pages statistics relating to State-owned lines 
are, in the main, dealt with separately from those under the control of the Commonwealth 
Government. The State railways are referred to throughout as ‘‘ State”? and the Com- 
monwealth railways as ‘“‘ Federal ” railways. 


2. Improvement of Railway Statistics.—Earlier issues of the Year Book contain a 
condensation of the report issued in 1909 by the Commonwealth Statistician to the Minister 
for Home Affairs on the subject of The Desirability of Improved Statistics of Government 
Ratlways in Australia (see Year Book No. 7, page 598). 


Considerable improvement, both as regards the volume of information and the mode 
of presentation thereof in the statistical tables appearing in the reports of the several 
Railways Commissioners, has been made during recent years. 


3. Railway Communication in Australia.—An account of the progress of railway 
construction in Australia since the opening of the first line in 1854 will be found 
in Year Book No. 6, p. 681. Further information regarding railway communication 
in Australia and proposals for unification of gauge in the various systems are given 
in Year Book No. 22, pp. 259 to 261, but considerations of space preclude its repetition 
in the present issue. 


4. Mileage Open for Traffic, all Lines.—{i) General. In all the States the principle 
that the control, construction, and maintenance of the railways should be in the hands 
of the Government has long been adhered to, excepting in cases presenting unusual 
circumstances, In various parts of Australia, lines have been constructed and managed 
by private companies, but at the present time nearly the whole of the railway traffic 
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is in the hands of tho State or Commonwealth Governments. A large proportion of 
the private lines has been laid down for the purpose of opening up forest lands, mining 
districts, or sugar areas, and these lines are not generally used for the conveyance of 
passengers or the public conveyance of goods. 


The subjoined table shows the route mileage of Federal, State, and private lines 
open for general traffic (exclusive of sidings and cross-overs) in each State for each of the 
years 1925-26 to 1929-30. The railway mileage given for each State includes both 
Federal, State, and private railways in that State :— 


RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—MILEAGE OPEN, 1926 TO 1930. 














State or Territory. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. Hawa 1928-29. 1929-30. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Milea. 

New South Wales 5,883.85 | 5,892.07 | 6,008.99 | 6,082.25 | 6,089.93 
Victoria 4,652.21 | 4,659.16 | 4,721.69 | 4,723.95 | 4,737.65 
Queensland ei 6,542.39 | 6,603.59 | 6,619.14 | 6,720.91 | 6,726.03 
South Australia .. 3,608.31 | 3,637.01 | 3,636.42 | 3,821.29 | 3,938.68 
Western Australia 4,595.37 | 4,649.04 4707.62 4,809.47 | 4,841.89 
Tasmania 865.00 845.86 sr 06 | 827.26 821.01 
Federal Capital Territory . 4.94 4.94 ! 94 | 4.94 4.94 
Northern Territory 198.68 | 198.68 198°6 68 ieee 264.84 316.50 

Australia . 26,350.75 26, 490.35 | 26,738.54 | 27,254.91 | 27,476.63 





In previous issues of the Year Book particulars were given for different periods 
from 1855 onwards. (See No. 15, p. 537.) 


(ii) Government and Private Lines Separately. The next table shows for each State 
(a) the length of lines owned by the State Government, and by the Commonwealth 
Government in that State, all of which lines are open for general use by the public and 
(6) the length of private lines available for general use by the public. The mileages 
specified in the case of Government and private lines are to the 30th June, 1930 :— 











RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—MILEAGE CLASSIFIED, 1929-30. 
Government Lines— : 
‘Lines, | Total Open 
State or Territory. ee aun ice General 
rener y 
State. Federal. Traffic. ras 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
New South Wales 5,974.23 115.70 6,089 .93 
Victoria 4,712.71 24.94 4,737.65 
Queensland. . 6,447.18 ae 278.85 6,726.03 
South Australia 2,535.61 1,369.27 33.80 3,938.68 
Western Australia 4,110.90 453.99 277.00 4,841 .89 
Tasmania .. 679.45 a4 141.56 821.01 
Federal Capital Territory ase 4.94 aos 4.94 
Northern Territory .. 316.50 316.50 
Australia .. 24,460.08 2,144.70 871.85 27,476.63 
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5. Comparative Railway Facilities.—The mileage of line open to the public for 
general traffic (including both Government and private lines) is shown in the subjoined 
statement in relation to population and area respectively at the 30th June, 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—COMPARISON OF FACILITIES, 1930. 








| 
| | Fed. | 
Particulars. N.S.W., Vico. ; Q’ld. 8.A. W.A. Tas. Cap. , Nor. | Aust. 
: Ter. Ter. 











Mileage of Railway— | | | | | 
Per 1,000 of popu- : 
lation -. | 2.45 | 2.66 | 7.14 | 6.78 (11.57 | 3.81 | 0.56 (66.32 | 4.27 
110.03 poe | 4.96 131.32 | 5.26 | 0.60 | 9.24 





Per 1,000 sq. miles 
of Territory .. {19.68 [53.91 


| i 





6. Classification of Lines according to Gauge, 1929-30.—The next table gives a 
classification, according to gauge, of the total mileage, exclusive of sidings and crossovers 
of (i) Federal railways, given in the State or Territory in which situated ; (ii) State 
railways ; and (iii) Private railways open to the public for general traffic. Particulars 
of Government railways are up to the 30th June, 1930, and of private railways open for 
general traffic to the 3lst December, 1930, as nearly as possible. 


RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—GAUGES, 1929-30. 





Route mileage having a gauge of— 









































State or Territory in Total 
which situated. fi | 7 
5 ft. 3in. os 8hin. | ste. 6in. tt 0 in. at 6 in./2 ft. Oin., 
Frperan Rattways. 
1 { ' f 
| Miles. Miles. (| Miles. Miles. | Miles. | Miles. Miles. 
South Australia : ee By: 597.86 | 771.41 ; ae : “'e ei 1,869.27 
Western Australla .. -_ 453.99 | a : 1 453,99 
Federal Capital Territory .. | 4,94 | we 4,94 
Northern Territory it 4 316.50 ! | 316.50 
| : | - 
Total =... . 1 4. | 1,056.79 | 1,087.01 ' | 2,144.70 
Srate Rarways. 
2 ; --— = oe Soe 
New South Wales .. = | We | 5,934.72 | 39.51 “3 geo ge 5,074. 23 
Victoria .. s :. | 4,500.04 23 at fff aeiier oot 4,712.71 
Queensland a i is x 6,416.92 ay -.  , 80.26 8, 447.18 
South Australia we .. | 1,457.59 | ee 1,078.02 ; ee ‘ a ae 2,535.61 
Western Australia .. os ae on 4,110.90 ee re ae 4,110.90 
Tasmania . . ae aie oe we i 654.62 oe | oe 24.83 679.45 
ees, ecm ee: pes oe ree = 
: ! 
Total os -- | 6,048.53°] 5,934.72 12,299.97 ie 121.77 | 55.09 | 24,460.08 











Paivats Raways OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIO. 








New South Wales .. 0m 78. ov 30.73] .. ee Bee ae 
Victoria ia . or 11.00 oe ' Pay 24.94 
Queensland 101.55 ia 7.00 | 170.30 278.85 
Western Sele sa 277.00 a aS a 277.00 
Tasmania .. 125.07 say ~ Sap fe vane 16.49 | 141.56 





Total 





wi 
South Australia... 3 ‘ . 33.80 s ais eee 33.80 


13.94 ‘1 78. 7 574.15 11.00) 7.00 ! 186.79 | 871.85 
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BAILWAYS. —GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—GAUGES, 1929-30—continued. 





Route mileage having a gauge of-— 








j 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 

















State or Territory In 
which situated. Total. 
[5 tt. 3 in. jee shin ot on. |ft oin.|2tt, Gin.| 2 ft. Oin. 
Att Ramways OPEN FoR GENERAL TRAFFIC. 
New South Wales .. or 6,013.69 76.24 ie we oe & 089.98 
Victoria a 4,604.88 oe his 11.00 | 121.77 , 3a 4,737 .65 
Queensland ws Se 6,518.47 ney : 7.00 | 200.56 6, 726.03 
South Australia _ 1,457.59 697.86 | 1,883.23 a | we m 038. 68 
Western Australia .. se wie 453.99 |4,387.90; .. 1 gee 841,89 
Tasmania . set are a 779.69 che 41.32 “pol. OL 
Federal Capitat Territory oe | oe | 4.94 aie s0 i . 4.94 
Northern Territory ve te a 316.50 <e | we 316.50 
‘ \ 
es 1 aoa uals 
GRAND TOTAL F 9,062. 47 i 7,070.48 }13,962.03 11.00 | 128.77 ; 241.88 | 27,476.63 











7. Track Mileage—Government Railways.—The following table gives the track 
mileages of all Government railways and sidings, exclusive of Tasmania, for the years 
ended 30th June, 1927 to 19380, classified according to gauge, together with the 
percentages on the total :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL AND STATE.—TRACK MILEAGE(a), 1927 TO 1930. 
































; : At 30th June— 
Gauge. ! 1927. i 1928. 1929, 1930. 
t 

cera eaateae ASTaE 

! Miles. % : Miles. | % : Miles, % Miles. % 
be nese oes Yam, j 
§ ft. 3 in. . 7,465.59 24,95 | 7,812.26 | 25.77 7,847.13 25.41 | 7,867.32 25.17 
4 ft. 8} in. oe | 87749. 82 29 9: 24 | 8,896. 10 29,34 | 8,998. 12 29.14 | 9,040.86 28.93 
3 ft. 6 in. Bt 13, 543.00 45,26 13) 445,80 ' 44.35 | 18,865.95 44,91 114,176.91 45.37 
2 ft. 6 in. .! 181. 56 0.44 | 131, 87> 0.43 | 131,87 0.43 131.87 0.42 
2 ft. 0 in, 33.00 0.11 | 33.00, 0.11 33.00 0.11 33.00 0.11 

Total 29,922.97 | 100.00 | 30,319.03 100.00 | 30,876.07 | 100.00 | $1,249.96 | 100.00 








(a) Exclusive of Tasmania. 


§ 2. Federal Railways. 


1. General.—On the lat January, 1911, the Commonwealth Government took over 
the Northern Territory from the South Australian Government, and at the same time 
the railways from Darwin to Pine Creek in the Northern Territory, and from Port Augusta 
to Oodnadatta in South Australia, came under its control. Subsequently the construction 
of a transcontinental line from Port Augusta in South Australia to Kalgoorlie in Western 
Australia was undertaken by the Commonwealth Government, while a line has been 
constructed in the Federal Capital Territory, connecting Canberra with the New South 
Wales railway system at Queanbeyan. In 1917 an Act was passed by which all the 
Federal railways were vested in a Commonwealth Railways Commissioner. 


2. North Australia Railway.—(i) Darwin to Birdum. On the Ist January, 
1911, the line from Darwin to Pine Creek came under the jurisdiction of the then 
Department of External Affairs, and was worked under the Administrator of the 
Northern Territory. As mentioned above, the management of this railway is now vested 
in the Commonwealth Railways Commissioner. : 
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In the Northern Territory Acceptance Act the construction of a transcontinental 
line from South Australia is provided for. The extension of the line from Pine Creek 
to Katherine River was completed, and the first train ran through to Emungalan 
(Katherine River) on 13th May, 1917. 


(ii) Proposed Extension. The recommendations of the Parliamentary Standing 
Committee on Public Works in connexion with the North-South line were indicated in 
@ previous issue of this work. (See Year Book No. 18, p. 278.) 


{iii) Line Authorized for Construction. The Northern Territory Railway Extension 
Act 1923 provides for the construction of a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge lino from the present terminus 
at Emungalan to Daly Waters, a distance of approximately 160 miles. The estimated 
cost of this line is £1,545,000, including the cost of a bridge over the Katherine River 
which was completed in May, 1926, although the first train crossed on 2Ist January, 
1926. The terminus of the line was moved to the new station at Katherine River on 
14th December, 1926. Tenders were then called for the construction of the line from 
Katherine River to Daly Waters, but, as no satisfactory tender was received, it was 
decided to do the work by day labour. Under this system, construction proceeded 
rapidly until December, 1927, when, owing to a reduction in the amount of money to be 
made available for construction during the year 1927-28, a drastic curtailment of 
operations was made. The work then proceeded at a limited rate, and, on Ist July, 
1928, a further section, to Mataranka (264 miles 67 chains from Darwin) was opened 
for public traffic. Owing to the need for the curtailment of loan expenditure, the 
Government then decided not to proceed with construction work beyond Birdum (316 miles 
40 chains from Darwin), and on 4th September, 1929, this section was opened for trafiic 
and further construction work ceased. 


3. Central Australia Railway.—(i) General. This line was taken over by the 
South Australian Government until 31st December, 1913. From the lst January, 1914, 
the line was worked under agreement by the South Australian Government for and on 
behalf of the Commonwealth, but from Ist January, 1926, the management devolved upon 
the Commonwea!th Railways Commissioner. 


(ii) Extension Authorized. The Railways (South Australia) Agreoment Act 1926, 
assented to by the Commonwealth Parliament in February, 1926, ratified the agreement 
between the Commonwealth and South Australian Governments for the construction of a 
3 ft. 6 in. gauge line between Port Augusta and Alice Springs. This involves the 
construction of an extension to Alice Springs of the existing 3 ft. 6 in. gauge line from 
Port Augusta to Oodnadatts. The estimated cost, exclusive of rolling stock, of the 
proposed extension, which comprises 292 miles, is £1,700,000. The first section 21} miles 
from Oodnadatta was completed on the 29th August, 1927. The contract for the 
construction of the balance of 270} miles to Alice Springs was signed on the 11th August, 
1927. The contract provided for the completion of the railway to Alice Springs by the 
30th June, 1929, but it was not until 2nd August, 1929, that the completed line was 
taken over for public traffic. 


4. Federal Capital Territory Railway.—Queanbeyan-Canberra.—This line was built 
by the Railway Construction Branch of the Public Works Department, New South Wales, 
and, when completed, was taken over by the Chief Commissioner of Railways for that 
State, who worked the line for and on behalf of the Commonwealth Government until 
Ist July 1928, on which date the management was taken over by the Commonwealth 
Railways Commissioner. The line was opened for departmental goods traffic on 25th 
May, 1914. It connects with the New South Wales railway system at Queanbeyan, is 
4.94 miles in length, and has sidings of an aggregate length of 2.00 miles. 


5. Trans-Australian Railway (Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta).—In the issue of the Year 
Book for 1918 (No. 11, pp. 662 to 666 and p. 1213), a short history of the construction 
of the Trans-Australian line is given, also a description of the country through which 
the line passes between Kalgoorlie and Port Augusta. 

On the 22nd October, 1917, the first through train left Port Augusta with an officia) 
party on board for Kalgoorlie. It should be mentioned that owing to deviatious from 
the original route, the length of this line was reduced from 1,063.39 miles to 1,051.85 
miles, a saving of 11.54 miles. 
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6. Lines Open, Surveyed, etc.—The following table shows the lines open for trafilc 
under the control of the Commonwealth Government at 30th June, 1930, together with 
the lines which have been or are being surveyed :-— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL, 30th JUNE, 1930. 





Terminals. Miles. 








Open FoR TRAFFIO. 





Trans-Australian—Port Augusta (South Australia) to Kalgoorlie (Western 





Australia) 1,051.85 

Central Australia Railway—Port Augusta (South Australia) to Alice ce Springs 
(Central Australia) oe 771,41 
Queanbeyan to Canberra (Federal Capital Territory) i Xs Ne 4.94 
North Australia Railway—Darwin to Birdum .. ee a ae 316.50 
Total opened for traffic ae a a i 2,144.70 











SuRVEYED orn Berna SURVEYED. 


Birdum to Daly Waters (Northern Territory) as be ie 43.50 
Kingoonya to Boorthanna (South Australia) . i is we 176.44 
Canberra to Jervis Bay (Federal Capital Terr itory) es 140.22 

Canberra (Federal Capital Territory) to Federal Capital Territory Border 
in the direction of Yass (New South Wales) 11.67 
Daly Waters (Northern Territory) to Alice Springs (South Australia sea 559.50 
Port Augusta to Crystal Brook (South Australia a re 69.25 
Port Augusta—Red Hill—Adelaide .. ve oe 3 188.98 
Total surveyed or being surveyed ne oe 25 1,189.56 


In addition the following trial surveys were undertaken on behalf of the North 
Australia Commission, viz. :— 


(1) From the proposed deep water port at Rocky Island (Gulf of Carpentaria) to 
Borroloola ; (2) From Horroloola to near Anthony’s Lagoon ; (3) From Daly Waters 
to a point on the Queensland Border about 44 miles south of Camooweal; and (3) From 
& point on the Daly Waters—Queensland Border survey 45 miles south of Daly Waters, 
and near Newcastle Waters to the border of Western Australia. 


7. Mileage open, worked, and Train miles run.—The next table shows the length 
of the Federal railways open for traffic, average miles worked, and the train miles run 
in the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—MILEAGE OPEN, WORKED, AND TRAIN MILES, 1926 TO 
1930. 


Mires Oren FoR TRAFFIC, 














Railway. 
¥ ended 30tI p Total. 
iy 5 nie : Traus- Central overall North — 
Australian. Australia. men torn. Australia. 
Sn eS 
Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
1926 .. <4 1,051 f 478 5 199 1,733 
1927 .. ak 1,051 | 78 5 199 1,733 
1928 .. a 1,051 | 478 5 199 1,733 
1929 .. we 1,952 | 648 5 265 1.970 
1930 .. ee 1,052 | 771 5 317 2,145 
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RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—MILEAGE OPEN, WORKED, AND TRAIN MILES 
1926 to 1930—continued. 
































Railway. 
¥ ded 30th : Total. 
oor "Fane— a beans. | Central pea | orn | 
ustralian. | Australia. Territory. | Australia. | 
AVERAGE Mites WorRKED. 
Miles. | Miles. Miles. , Miles, : Miles. 
1926 .. 8 1,051 478 5 ; 199 | 1,733 
1927 .. ane 1,051 478 5 | 199 ° 1,733 
1928 .. os 1,051 478 5 199 1,733 
1929 .. ig 1,052 566 5 265: 1,888 
1930 .. = 1,052 760 5 307 | 2,124 
Tram Mites Run.(a) 

1926 .. os 471,322 |; 192,773 | 7,123 60,64] 731,859 
1927 .. ate 487,160 | 263,227 12,402 69,872 832,661 
1928 .. ma 485,848 | 359,160 15,632 105,042 | 965,682 
1929 .. ee 500,402 |‘ 408,970 12,915 82,861 | 1,005,148 
1930 .. an 453,151 | 239,303 9,865 43,594 | 745,913 





(a) Traffic Train Mileage (exclusive of ‘‘ Assistant "’ and ‘‘ Light’’ mileages). 


8. Cost of Construction and Equipment.—In the following table particulars are 
given of the cost of construction and equipment for traffic of the undermentioned railways 
for each of the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—CAPITAL COST, 1926 TO 1930. 








4 
Railway. i 
I 
Year ended 30th 
Tune— Trans- Central foe North - Total. 
Australian. Australia. Territory (a) Australia. 














Toran Cost oF CoNsTRUCTION aND Equipment or Lines Open. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
1926 .. .. | 7,515,553 | 2,663,099 | 50,974 | 1,736,360 | 11,965,986 
1927 .. .. | 7,614,277 | 2,854,801 82,945 | 1,750,772 ° 12,302,795 
1928 .. .. | 7,682,126 | 2,908,644 | 87,369 | 1,760,756 | 12,438,895 
1929 .. .. | 7,736,355 | 3,882,006 83,888 | 2,431,964 | 14,134,213 
1930 .. .. | 7,805,945 | 4,730,364 | 84,253 | 2,749,807 | 15,370,369 





Cost PER Mite OPEn. 





1926 .. <% 7,148 


10,318 | 8,739 6,905 


i 5572 | 
1927 .. = 7,242 = | 5,973 13,964 | 8,812, 7,099 
1928 .. “2 7,306 6,086 17,686: 8,863 | 7,178 
1929 .. a 7,355 | 5,991 16,981 9,183 | 7,176 
1930 .. a 7,421 | 6,132 | 17,064 8,688 | 7,167 





(a) Exclusive of Bolling Stock the property of New South Wales Government, Railways. 
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Tho sum of £1,528,821, of which £112,006 was for surveys, etc., has been provided 
from revenue for capital purposes to 30th June, 1930, and has been included in the total 
shown above. 


9. Gross Revenue.—{i) Total, per average mile worked, and per train mile run. The 
following table shows the total revenue from all sources, the revenue per average mile 
worked, and the revenue per train mile run for each of the undermentioned railways 
for the financial years 1926 to 1930 inclusive :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—GROSS REVENUE, TOTAL, ETC., 1926 TO 1930. 























Railway. 
Y ded 30th 1 
sah ean Trans- | Central ! fot North Total. 
Australian. | Australia. | Te felths ne Australia. 
Toran Gross REVENUE. 

£ | £ | £ | £ £ 
1926 .. .. | 276,480 =! 82,649 11,665 41,347 412,091 
1927 .. 303,212 125,039 | 14,739 55,718 498,708 
1928 .. ae 333,608 188,143 9,044 69,054 599,849 
1929 .. ‘ie 332,199 184.046 6,824 46,156 569,225 
1930 .. * | 265,562 99,626 | 6,473 32,475 404,136 

{i 

Gross REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WoRKED. 

1926 .. o | 263 | 173° 2,362 | 208 238 
1927 .. 3 | 288 262 2,984 280 288 
1928 .. *e 317 | 394 1,831 348 346 
1929 .. ol 316 325 | 1,381 174 302 
1930 .. Pan 252 | 131 | 1,311 106 19° 

| | 

Gross REVENUE PER TRAIN-MILE RUN. 

| d. d. d. d. | d. 
1926 .. ee 140.67 101.68 383.98 160.57 134.41 
1927 .. as 149.36 114.00 285.22 191.38 143.73 
1928 .. af 164.80 125.72 138.85 157.77 \ 149.08 
1929 .. + 169.32 108.00 126.81 133.69 | 135.92 

178.79 | 130.03 


1930 .. ae 140.65 99.92 157.48 





(ii) Classification and Percentages. During the year 1929-30 receipts from coaching 
traffic and goods and live stock represented 63 per cent. and 16 per cent. of the total 
gross revenue of the Trans-Australian line, similar percentages for the remaining lines 
being :—Central Australia line 18 per cent. and 78 per cent., Federa] Capital Territory 
line 51 per cent. and 48 per cent., and North Australia line 12 per cent. and 40 per cent. 
coaching and goods and live stock revenue respectively. 


The miscellaneous receipts for the year 1929-30 include an amount of £27,231, revenue 
from dining cars and refreshment services on the Trans-Australian Railway. A sum of 
£33,683 was received from this source during the previous year. 


10. Working Expenses.—{i) Total. The following table shows the total working 
eXpenses, and the percentages on the corresponding gross revenues of each railway for 
each year from 1926 to 1930. 
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Details of the annual expenditure on (a) maintenance of ways, works and buildings, 
(b) locomotives, carriages and wagons repairs and renewals, (c) traffic expenses, and (d) 
compensation, general and miscellaneous charges, are given in (iii) following. 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—WORKING EXPENSES, TOTAL, ETC., 1926 TO 1930. 

















| Railway. 
Ree ee Trans- Central | Federal Capital j North { Total. 
Australian. Australia. Territory. Australia. 
Tots Workina Expenses, 
j £ ' So faa £ { £ £ 
1926 .. ei) 282,999 | 187,835 | 6,946 | 43,240 521,020 
1927 .. sail 271,886. 131,613; 10,036 57,960 471,495 
1928 .. ! 287,942 | 170.285 + 11,234 67,991 537,452 
1929 .. are” 300,270 196,329 10,331 56,862 563,792 
1930 .. “| 296,403 | 194,918 8,031 55,229 554,581 
PERCENTAGE oF WorKING EXPENSES ON REVENUE. 
‘ 9, ! Le) % oO 0, 7 
‘oO { () | | ‘0 | 70 
1926 .. -. | 102.38 227.27 | 59. 55 104.58 | 128.48 
1927 .. oe 89.67 | 105.25 | 68.09 | 104.02 | 94.53 
1928 .. se 86.30 | 90.50 + 124.21 |}: 98.46 | 89.59 
1929 .. esl 90.39 © 106.67 , 1651.39 | 123.20 99.05 
1930 .. ; 212.61 | 195.65 :; 124.07 |, 170.07 137.23 





Compared with results for the previous year, the percentage of working expenses 
on revenue shows increases for each railway except the Federal Capital Territory line. 
There was a decrease of earnings on each of the railways, due mainly to (a) falling off 
in railway construction material to be hauled on the Central Australia and North Australia 
railways ; (b) trade depression generally; (c) aerial and other competition on the 
Trans-Australian railway ; and (d) serious washaways involving suspension of traffic 
on each of the Trans-Australian, Central Australia and North Australia railways. 

(ii) Averages. The next table gives the working expenses per average mile worked, 
and per train-mile run for each railway for the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—WORKING EXPENSES, AVERAGES, 1926 TO 1930. 



































| Railway. | 
Tee pues aS Trans- Central Federal Capital | North Total. 
Australian, Australia. Territory. | Australia. 
Worxkina Expenses PER AVERAGE Mite WORKED. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1926... os 269 393 1,406 218 301 
1927 .. og 254 275 2,032 292 272° 
1928 .. is 274 7° | 356 2,274 342 310 
1929 .. Sia 286 347 2,091 215 299 
1930 .. +e | 282 256 | 1,627 f 180 261 
Wortina Expenses Par TRain-MILE Roun. 
| d. d. d. : d. d. 
1926 .. - {| 144.10 , 233.85 234.04 , 171.13 170.86 
1927 .. ve 133.95 | 120.00 194.21 , 199.08 , 135.90 
1928 .. me 142.2 113.79 172.47 155.34; 183.57 
1929 .. ae 144.01 115.21 191.98 ' 164.70 ‘ 184.62 
1930 .. af | 156.98 195.49 195.38 |! 304.05 | 


178.44 
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PERCENTAGES OF WORKING EXPENSES ON GROSS REVENUE OF GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS, 1865 TO 1930. 
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EXPLANATION,—The base of each small square represents throughout one year. The vertical side 
of a small square denotes throughout 10 per cent., the heavy zero lines being different for each State and 
Australia, with, however, the exceptions that the zero lines for Australia and Federal are identical. 


PERCENTAGES OF NET REVENUE ON CAPITAL COST OF GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS, 1865 TO 1930. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents throughout one year. The vertical side 
of a small square denotes 1 per cent., the thick zero lines, however, for each State and Australia being 
different, but the zero line for Federal is the same as that for Australia. 

Where the curve for any State falls below that State’s zero line, loss is indicated, the working expenses 
having exceeded the gross revenuc. 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF AUSTRALIA, 1870 TO 1930. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents throughout one year. 




















The significance 


of the vertical height ot each square varies according to the nature of the several curves. 


In the curve for the total capital cost, the vertical side of each square represents £5,000,000. 


In the curves for (i) gross revenue, (ii) working expenses, and (iii) net revenue, the vertical side 
For the curve of average cost per mile open, the vertical side 


of each small square represents £1,000,000. 
of each small] square represents £1, 000. 
side of each small square representing 500 miles. 


The mileage open is shown hy a dotted curve, the vertical 
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(iii) Classification and Percentages. Of the total working expenses of the Federal 
Railways during the year 1929-30, maintenance expenses represented 38 per cent., 
locomotive, carriage and wagon charges 39 per cent. and traffic expenses 14 per cent. 
Details for each line were as follows :—Trans-Australian line 30 per cent., 45 per cent. 
and 13 per cent.; Central Australia line 50 per cent., 34 per cent. and 11 per cent.; 
Federal Capital Territory line 12 per cent., 42 per cent. and 40 per cent.; and North 
Australia line 45 per cent., 27 per cent. and 23 per cent. respectively. 


1l. Passenger Journeys, and Tonnage of Goods and Live Stock.—(i) General. In 
the next table particulars are given of the passenger journeys and tonnage of goods and 
live stock carried on the Federal railways during the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—TRAFFIC, 1926 TO 1930. 





























Railway. 
XY ded 30th 5 
si Nunes Trans- \ Central co North Total. 
Australian. | Australia. Territory. Australia. 
PassENGER JOURNEYS. 

No. No. No. No. No. 
1926 .. Ss 34,512 65,250 138,923 5,293 243,978 
1927 .. Ss 34,779 55,284 125,605 5,716 221,384 
1928 .. 8 36,212 60,410 53,255 5,899 155,776 
1929 .. oa 36,030 57,993 47,470 5,135 146,628 
1930 .. <s 29,163 45,235 45,457 3,238 123,093 

i 
TonnaGE oF Goons anD Live Srock Carrrep. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1926 .. oe 37,848 46,870 45,933 15,275 145,926 
1927 .. a 43,503 81,048 84,450 15,612 224,613 
1928 .. és 45,087 96,799 41,848 22,628 206,362 
1929 .. se 40,750 90,734 23,196 14,919 169,599 
1930 .. oe 20,906 44,047 20,966 7,024 92,943 





(ii) Passenger-Mileage Summary. The appended table gives particulars of 
“* Passenger-Mileage ” on each of the Federal railways for the year 1929-30 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—PASSENGER-MILES SUMMARY, 1929-30. 

















7 g = © Sy 
‘ 39 Za Ee 
S s a = 2. [ss 
: aS Om ae =| s 
Railway. §= |5Se| & eBSlese | cen/S8 | SF. [ley 
a BES], 2: aS2| 235 SSo/G0.) 245 |b. 8 
a se so Zes),;'se2..| BNE! &: *; EXE | @egs 
a Bes $2 £23 ssEs Sue 242 Sus #aes 
&f |zG3| &2 | zai jesds| 228)<85/ 228 | Asae 
,000 
omitted. £ Miles. d. £38. da. 
Trans-Australian +. |337,597/ 29,163) 27,325)121,022, 81 937 1.06 4°-3 0 25,978 
Central Australia «+ | 36,480, 45,235 2,439] 13,212) 67 54 1.30!0 511 3,209 
Federal Capital Terri- ‘: | 
-tory ae se 8,357; 45,457 226, 41,997, 27 5 2.12) 0 0103) 45,868 
North Australia ae 9,854| 3,238 424! 3,373 43 3131 1.91 1 010; 1,378 
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(iil) Ton-Mileage Summary. Particulars of ton-mileage are shown hereunder in 
sespect of each of the Federal railways for the year 1929-30 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—‘‘ TON-MILEAGE ” SUMMARY, 1929-30. 














| | 
; : Average Density of 
, Goods ! Total Total 3 | Freight- Average Harings raffle per 
rain ‘ons “* Ton- A paying au a . | Average 
Railway. Mileage. ! Carried.} Miles.’’ Earnings. Load per ton. Mile” Mile 
; per Train. . Worked 
,000 £ Tons. Miles. d. 
' omitted. 
Trans-Australian .. , 115,554 | 20,906 7,002 41,266 (a) 61 335 1.41 6,657 
Central Australia .. | 202,823 | 44,047 10,337 77,319 | (a) 51 235 1.79 13,602 
Federal Capital Ter- 
ritory .. oe 1,508 | 20,966 105 3,137 66 5 7.18 21,231 
North Australia .. | 33,740 7,024 805 12,931 (a) 24 115 3.86 2,619 

















{a) Approximate. 

12. Passenger Fares, Goods Rates, and Parcel Rates.—In previous issues of the 
Year Book particulars were included of Passenger Fares, Goods Rates (Ordinary Goods and 
Agricultural Produce), and Parcels Rates, but it is not proposed to republish this informa- 
tion herein. 

13. Rolling Stock, 1930.—The following table shows the numbers of locomotives 
and rolling stock in use on the Federal railways, classified according to gauge :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—LOCOMOTIVES AND ROLLING STOCK, 1930. 





























Gauge. : : Gauge. } Gauge. | 
i) 

Total. ~— Total. Total. 

4 ft. rau aft. | 4 ft. ' 

Railway. 8t in. 3 ft. 6in. 8} in. ee 6in. 8} in. aie 

; STOOK OTHER THAN 

LOCOMOTIVES. | CoacHING STOCK. | COneae 

Sos aa pis tase | : 
rpaus! Austiesitan 68 _ 68 Blt. 51 | 728 .. | 798 
Central Australia ae 24 24 won 20 ; 20 ae 313: 313 
North Australia a3 13 13° 12° 12 iis 312 | 312 

} ‘ 
Total oe 68 37 105 | 61 32 83 728 625 | 1,353 




















The Federal Capital Territory Railway was worked by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment Railway Department, using its own rolling stock. 


14. Employees.—(i) General, The following table shows the number of employees 
on the Federal railways at 30th June in each year from 1926 to 1930 inclusive, 
elassified according to salaried and wages staffs :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—EMPLOYEES, 1926 TO 1930. 


30th June— 








{ 1 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Railway. 





Salaried; Wages |Salaried| Wages |Salaried| Wages Salaried] Wages |Salaried| Wages 
Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. 





No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Trans-Australian 870 132 811 126 756 | 128 776 117 733 
Gentral Australia... 218 345 66 523 69 492° 68 539 59 383 
North Australia .. 29 648 24 320 | 22 178 15 93 
Federal Capital 

Territory (a) .. H 5 8 5 7 























Total ae 218 | 1,399 227 | 1,982 219 | 1,568 228 | 1,601 196 | 1,216 

















(a) Worked by New South Wales Government Railways until 1st July, 1928, 
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Of the 196 salaried staff employed, 4 were engaged in the Construction Branch on 
the Trans-Australian Line, the corresponding particulars for the wages staff being :— 
Trans-Australian Line 112 and Central Australia Line 13, a total of 125 persons. 


(ii) Average Employed throughout Year. The average number of employees throughout 
the year 1929-30 was 208 salaried staff (9 of whom were on construction work) and 1,289 
wages staff (Construction, 158). : 


15. Accidents.—(i) Classification. The table hereunder furnishes a classification of 
accidents on the Federal railways during the year 1929-30 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—ACCIDENTS, 1929-30. 





Trans- 
Australian. 


| H 
; Central | 
| Australia. | 
| 1 


Federal 
Capital 
Territory. 


North 
Australia. 


All 
Federal 
Railways. 


Classification. 





In- 
jured. 


In- 


jase Kittea} , 


\- 
In- 
Killed. {. jured. 


jured.| iKilted. 
a | 
Train Accidents— | ' 
Passengers x on Sete Bees ste oe 
Employees esd SW “sa bs Cree eee 
Accidents on line (other than , 
train accidents)— | 
Passengers ete a 


Killed. Killed. 


In- 
jured. 











| 
Employees | 
Other Persons . - 
Shunting Accidents— ; 
Passengers as aes ee pee . as as | 
' 
7 





Employees ¢ ie 
Other Persons .. de <a 
Employees proceeding to or 
from duty within the Rail- 
way boundary 
Persons killed or injured a at 
crossings dr af 
Trespassers ae an a 
Miscellaneous 




















Total 





(ii) Particulars for Quinguennium 1926-30. The following table shows the number 
of accidents in each of the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—ACCIDENTS, 1926 TO 1930. 








\ 
I Number of Persons. 























Railway. Killed. . Injured. 
1926. i 1927. | 1928. ; 1929. | 1930. | 1926. | 1927. ; 1928. | 1929. | 1930. 
Trans-Australian | .. | .. 3 ee 6 12 3 8 ‘ 
Central Australia | 1 1 2; 1 18 5 7 7 
Federal Capital , | 
Territory “ee 1 +. | 2 1 “a 
North Australia .. a 2 | 5 9 4 
$ 
! 
Total oes 1, 2 | 7 | 1 24 22 20 14 
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§ 3. State Railways. 


i. Administration and Control of State Railways.——The policy of Government 
control of the railways has been adopted in each State, and earlier issues of the Year 
Book (see No. 6, p. 693) contain a description of the methods adopted by the various 
State Governments in the control and management of their railways. 


Mileage Open, 1926 to 1930.—{i) General. The following table shows the length 
of State railways open for traffic on the 30th June in the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC, 1926 TO 1930. 


\ 
Year ended 30th June— N.S.W. 





: Victoria.’ Q’land. |S. Aust, W. Aust. Tas. - All States. 
; 





| 

| 
Miles. | Miles. | 
t 











| Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
1926 ., ee .. 5,742 |! 4,627 | 6,240 | 2,499 1 3,864 673 23,645 
1927... ‘ «+ , 5,750 | 4,634 ; 6,302 | 2,528 , 3,918 658 23,790 
1928 .. ste «. | 5,867 | 4,697 | 6,345 2,527 , 3,977 658 , 24,071 
1929... $3 ool 5,940 { 4,699 : 6,447] 2,542 ; 4,079 653 + 24,360 
1930 : a! ! 6,447 2,586 , 4,111 679 24,460 
‘ i} 


5,974 | 4,713 | | 





A graph indicating the mileage open in Australia at the end of each of the years 
1870 to 1930. accompanies this chapter. 


The appended statement shows the actual mileage opened for traffic in the year 
1930, also the annual average increase in mileage opened since 1920 in each State :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE OPENED ANNUALLY, 





All 
Tas. | states. 


Mileage. w.s.w. | vic. | Quand. |S. Aust. |W. Aust. 














Mileage opened during 
1929-30 .. -. | 34.01 | 13.70 ++ |-6.02(a)} 32.42 | 26.00 | 100.11 
Average annual mileage 
increase for 10 years |. 
to 30th June, 1930... | 95.89 | 49.87 | 76.21 | 20.24 | 57.27 | 5.07 | 304.55 
| 








(a) Due to the closing of the South Terrace to Glenelg line and minor adjustments to other 
es. No new lines were opened during the year. 


{ii) New South Wales. During the year ended 30th June, 1930, the following new 
line was opened for traffic, viz. :—West Wyalong to Euglo 34.41 miles. Adjustments 
reduced the length of existing lines by 0.40 miles, the total increase for the year being 
therefore 34.01 miles. 

(iii) Victoria. During the year ended 30th June, 1930, the following new lines were 
opened for traffic, viz. :—Albion to Broadmeadows (8.58 miles) and Eastmalvern to 
Glen Waverley (5.12 miles), the total increase for the year being 13.70 miles. 

(iv) Queensland. No new lines were opened during the year 1929-30. 

(v) South Australia. No new lines were opened during the year. The second line 
from South Terrace to Glenelg (5.96 miles of 5’ 3” gauge) was closed and minor adjustmenta 
to existing lines furthur reduced the mileage open by 0.06 miles, the net decrease for the 
year 1929-30 being 6.02 miles. 

(vi) Western Australia. The following new mileage was opened for traffic during 
the year :—Lake Brown to Bullfinch (50.39 miles) and Collie to Griffen (2.83 miles). 
The line from Lakeside to White Hope (20.80 miles) was closed and dismantled and the 
net increase for the year was therefore 32.42 miles. 


~ 
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(vii) Tasmania. No new extensions were opened during the year. The Marrawah 
Tramway (26 miles) was taken over from the Public Works Department by the Railway 
Department on Ist September, 1929. 


3. Length and Gauge of Railway Systems in each State.—In all the States the 
Government railways are grouped, for the convenience of administration and management, 
into several divisions or systems. A summary showing concisely the gauge and length 
of the main and branch lines included in each division or system in the different States 
for the year ended 30th June, 1930, is given in the Transport and Communication Bulletin 
No. 22 issued by this Bureau. 


4. Average Mileage Worked and Train-Miles Run.—The total mileage open for 
traffic at the end of each financial year has been given previously, but, in considering the 
returns relating to revenue and expenditure and other matters, it is desirable to know 
the average number of miles actually worked during each year. The next table shows the 
average number of miles worked and the total number of train-miles run by the Govern- 
ment railways of each State during the years 1926 to 1930 inclusive :-— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE WORKED AND MILES RUN, 1926 TO 1930. 
































OE ee | NS | Victoria, |  Q’land. . 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | All Btates. 
AVERAGE MILEAGE WORKED. 
1926 Pas 5,722 4,526 6,145 2,491 3,837 673 23,304 
1927 ns 5,747 4,627 6,259 2,523 3,906 658 23,720 
1923 Le 5,826 4,661 6,340 2,528 3,971 658 23,084 
1929 a 5,903 4,698 8,387 2,545 3,993 654 24,180 
1930 is 5,959 4,708 | 6,447 2,538 4,110 660 24,422 
Trarm-Miitzs Ron. (a) 

1926 -» | 24,624,995 | 17,575,547 } 12,866,323 | 6,846,149 | 4,862,505 | 1,342,475 | 68,117,004 
1927 + | 26,325,847 | 18,030,749 | 11,905,663 | 6,959,734 | 5,273,894 | 1,303,023 | 69,798,010 
1928, -« | 26,896,580 | 17,694,928 | 11,655,122 | 6,503,474 | 5,729,735 | 1,416,741 | 69,896,580 
1929 + | 27,382,124 | 17,979,219 | 11,893,147 | 5.765.366 | 5.829.465 | 1,405,929 | 70,255,250 

5,729,796 | 1,504,487 | 69,028,594 


1930 e+ | 26,713,951 ! 17,670,565 | 11,858,713 | 6,551,082 





(a) Traffic Train Miles (exclusive of ‘‘ Assistant’’ and ‘‘ Light’ mileages). 


5. Lines under Construction, and Lines Authorized, 1930.—{i) General. The following 
statement gives particulars up to the 30th June, 1930, of the mileage of State railways 
(a) under construction, and (6) authorized for construction but not commenced :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND AUTHORIZED, 
30th JUNE, 1930. 

















Particulars. N.8.W. | Vie. | Qitand. | S.A. | w.a. | ‘Tas. | All States. 
a 
Mileage under construc- ' 
tion -» | 321.60 120.75) 6 144.00, 265.42 ac 851.77 


Mileage authorized but | | 
not commenced . | 366.24 39.59) 1,130.00 








26.25 | 319.85 -. |1,881.84 





(a) See sub-section (b) below. 
(b) Exclusive of 186 miles on which work has been suspended. 
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(ii) Lines under Construction. In spite of the great extensions of State railways 
since the year 1875, there are still, in some of the States, immense areas of country which 
are as yet practically undeveloped, and in which little in the nature of permanent settle- 
ment has been accomplished. The general policy of the States is to extend the existing 
lines inland in the form of light railways as settlement increases, and while it is true that 
lines which were not likely to be commercially successful in the immediate future have 
been constructed from time to time for the purpose of encouraging settlement, the general 
principle that the railways should be self-supporting is kept in view. 


(a) New South Wales. The total mileage under construction was 321.60 miles, 
consisting of the following lines:—Booyong to Ballina (12.70 miles); Kyogle to 
Richmond Gap (26.66 miles); Moss Vale to Port Kembla (38.75 miles); Grafton to 
South Grafton (1.62 miles); Camurra to Boggabilla (73.98 miles); Tempe to East 
Hills (10.49 miles); Hillston to Roto (30.40 miles); Guyra to Dorrigo (89 miles); and 
Casino to Bonalbo (38 miles). 


(b) Victoria. In this State 53.50 miles of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge lines are being constructed, 
viz. :—-Wodonga to Tallangatta (deviation) (8.50 miles); Meringur to Morkella (9.50 
miles); and Nowingi to Millewa South (35.50 miles). Under the provisions of the Border 
Railways Act 1922 (Vic. 3194) the following lines are under construction in New South 
Wales territory, viz. :—Euston to Letta (30.25 miles); and Yarrawonga to Oaklands 
(37 miles). On completion, these lines, which are of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, will be taken over 
and operated by the Victorian Railways Commissioners. 


(c) Queensland. In previous issues of the Year Book details were given of the scheme 
of railway construction under the provisions of the North Coast Railway Act 1910 (see 
Year Book No. 15, p. 551). On the 30th June, 1930, the following lines, of an aggregate 
length of 144 miles, were under construction :—Southern Division—4 ft. 8} in. gauge— 
South Richmond to Richmond Gap (69 miles); 3 ft. 6 in. gauge—Inglewood to Texas 
(34 miles) ; Kalpowar to Monto (27 miles); and Meandarra towards Surat (14 miles). 
The following lines are partially constructed, but work thereon is temporarily 
suspended :—Goondoon to Kalliwa Creek (18 miles); Yaraka to Powell’s Creek (27 
miles) ; Dajarra to Moonah Creek (41 miles) ; Rannes to Monto (63 miles) ; and Winton 
to 37-Mile (37 miles) ; a total of 186 miles, 


(d) South Australia. At 30th June, 1930, no railway construction work was in 
progress. 


(e) Western Australia. The following lines were in course of construction by the 
Public Works Department on the 30th June, 1930 :—Kulja eastward (68.19 miles) ; 
Meekatharra to Wiluna (111.33 miles); Pemberton to Westcliffe (27.90 miles) ; and 
Lake Grace to Karlgarin (58 miles) ; a total of 265.42 miles. 


(f) Tasmania. At 30th June, 1930, no railway construction work was in progress. 


(iii) Lines Authorized for Construction. (a) New South Wales. At the 30th June, 
1930, the following lines had been authorized for construction but not commenced :— 
Gilgandra to Collie (21.54 miles); Jerilderie towards Deniliquin (25.00 miles); Rand 
to Bull Plain (27.55 miles); Canowindra to Gregra (33.87 miles); St. Leonards to 
Eastwood (9.07 miles) ; Sandy Hollow via Gulgong to Maryvale (146.48 miles) ; Inverell 
to Ashford (32 miles) ; Bungendore to Captain’s Flat (21.18 miles); Gwabegar to Burren 
Junction (36.25 miles) ; Eastern Suburbs to Bondi (7.75 miles) ; and Western Suburbs 
to Western Road (5.55 miles) ; a total distance of 366.24 miles. 


(6) Victoria. The following lines were authorized, but construction had not been 
commenced up to the end of June, 1930 :—5 ft. 3 in. gauge: La La Siding to Big Pat’s 
Creek (2.50 miles) ; Casterton to Nangeela (9 miles); and Orbost to Brodribb (6 miles). 
Under the Border Railways Act 1922, the following line has been authorized for construc- 
tion in New South Wales Territory :—Mildura to Gol Gol (22 miles); an aggregate 
distance of 39.50 miles. 


(c) Queensland. In addition to the new lines upon which work has been commenced, 
Parliament has authorized the construction of the following parts of the Great Western 
Railway—Section A, from Quilpie to Eromanga (120 miies); Section B, from Powell’s 
Oreek (224 miles); Section C, from 37-Mile to Springvale (324 miles); and Section D, 
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from Moonah Creek (216 miles). The following lines were also authorized for 
construction :—Texas to Silverspur (9 miles); Mount Edwards to Maryvale (28 miles) ; 
Lanefield to Rosevale (17 miles); Gatton to Mount Sylvia (11 miles); Wandoan to Taroom 
(42 miles); Dirranbandi extension (52 miles); Yarraman to Nanango (16 miles) ; Brooloo 
to Kenilworth (10 miles); Dobbyn to Myally Creek (50 miles); and Peeramon towards 
Boongee (11 miles) ; a total of 1,130 miles. 


(d) South Australia. Parliament has authorized the construction of a line on the 
3 ft. 6 in. gauge from Keilpa to Mangalo Hall (26.25 miles). 


(e) Western Australia. The following lines were authorized for construction up to 
’ the 30th June, 1930 :—Yarramony eastwards (85 miles) ; Brookton to Dale River (28 
miles); Boyup Brook to Cranbrook (95.23 miles); Manjimup to Mount Barker (107 
mniles) ; Leighton to Robb’s Jetty (4.62 miles) ; a total distance of 319.85 miles. 


(f) Tasmania. There were no new railways authorized on which work had not been 
commenced at 30th June, 1930. 


6. Cost of Construction and Equipment.—{i) General. The total cost of construction 
and equipment of the State railways as distinct from those owned by the Commonwealth 
Government at the 30th June, 1930, amounted to £314,129,655, representing an average 
cost of £48.89 per head of population. If the cost of railways owned by the Common- 
wealth Government is included, the total capital cost (£329,500,024) is equivalent to an 
amount of £51.17 per head of the population of the Commonwealth, while the total mileage 
open (26,604.78 miles) per 1,000 of population is 4.13. Particulars of the capital 
expenditure incurred on lines open for traffic are given in the follgwing table :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE. EEAGE AND COST TO 30th JUNE, 1930. 





Mileage 








Total Cost of = 
State. i ane pee fp MomeeeeHton Cost per reaPer sar 
(Route). Equipment. Mile Open. | Population. fat eh . une, 
Miles. £ £ £ Miles. 
New South Wales me 5,974.23 124,555,236 20,849 50.12 2.40 
Victoria = ‘ 4,712.71 74,193,518 15,743 41.61 2.64 
Queensland .. _ 6,447.18 58,727,528 9,109 62.33 6.84 
South Australia (a) .. 2,535.61 27,272,316 10,756 46.97 4.37 
Western Australia ae 4,110.90 22,846,871 5,558 54.57 9.82 
Tasmania... 679.45 6,534,186 9,617 30.32 3.15 
All States «- | 24,460.08 314,129,655 12,843 48.89 3.81 








(a) Exclusive of Federal railways. 


The lowest average cost (£5,558) per mile open is in Western Australia, and the highest 
(£20,849) in New South Wales, as compared with an average of £12,843 for all States. 
There were few costly engineering difficulties in Western Australia, and the fact that 
contractors were permitted to carry traffic during the term of their contracts considerably 
reduced expenditure, particularly in respect of all goldfield contracts. 


In the table above the figures relating to cost of construction and equipment do 
not include the discounts and flotation charges on loans allocated to the railways. This 
will explain the differences between the amounts shown therein for Queensland, South 
rca and Western Australia, and those shown in the Railway Reports for these 

tates. 
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(ii) Capital Cost, All Lines. (a) Total. The increase in the total capital cost of 
construction and equipment of Government railways for each year from 1926 to 1930 is 
shown in the following table :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—CAPITAL COST OF LINES OREN, 1926 TO 1930. 









































Year ended | | | | 
30th June— N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. ; Tasmania.| All States. 
| | 

Toran Cost oF Lines OPEN. 
Bf 8 £ a a on ee 
1926 «+ |103,674,663 { 68,888,145 | 51,555,649 | 25,529,866 i 20;327,456 | 6,450,185 | 276,425,969 
1927 «+ 4111,226,149 ' 70,298,673 | 54,496,012 | 28,120,046 | 20:855,004 | 6,486,109 | 291;482°503 
1928 2 {11672213374 | 72/282;201 | 56,281,445 26,021,454 | 21'403.256 | 6,483,281 | 298/603,011 
1929 Tl 1129°566.422 | 737061.522 | 58.251.561 | 28.835.717 | 22.427.112 | 6.494.003 | 300,636.237 
1930 «+ |124,555,236 | 74,193, 518 58,727,528 | 27,272,316 | 22,846,871 | 6,534,186 | ere 129,655 
Cosr pre Mite OPEN. 

{ 
1926 oe 18,056 14,887 8,262 10,216 5,260 9,586 i 11,690 
1927 oe 19,344 15,169 | 8,648 | 11,124 | 5,322 | 9,854 12,252 
1928 Pi 19,809 15,390 | 8,871 ' 10,297 '  §,382 ' 9,849 : 12,409 
2929 eel 20,632 15,548, 9,035 10,558 { 5,498 9,945 12,711 
1930 etd] 20,849 15,743 | 9,109 | 10,756 1 5,558 H 9,617 i 12,843 

i 





(6) From Consolidafed Revenue. The following table shows the amounts provided 
from Consolidated Revenue for construction and equipment to 30th June, 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—EXPENDITURE FROM CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FOR 
CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 1 30th JUNE: etre 




















g0th yone—-| N-S:W. | Victoria. | Q'land. ! S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 
| 
| 
| fi ¢ | £ a £ 
1930... 659, 930 4,288,689 oe oe eat, 3492 | | 16 ae 5,607,046 
! 
t 4 | 


| 





(iii) Loan Expenditure. The subjoined table shows the total loan expenditure on 
Government railways (including lines both open and unopen) in each State, except 
Tasmania, and on Government railways and tramways in the latter State for the years 
1926 to 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE. —LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1926 TO 1930, 








Year | 
ty NS.W. Victoria. Q'land. 
June— 


4 


S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. (a) All States. 





| 

| 
£ £ £ £ | & £ £ 
1926 .. | 6,060,259 | 1,489,285 | 2,896,188 2,764,511 642,854 , 17,255, 13,800,352 
1927 .. | 6,229,347 | 1,821,005 | 2,470,083 2,460,555 ; 642,226 | 29,824] 13,653,039 
1928 .. | 8,172,114 | 1,651,884 | 1,646,982 | 555,798 | 806,895 37,196] 12,870,869 
1929 .. | 6,356,971 | 1,249,409 , 1,212,131 | 706,144 | 835,051 ‘Cr. 11,684! 10,348,022 
1930 .. | 5,034,505 | 953,432 | 739,548 ! 405,153 | 849,662 [Cr. 69,940' 7,912,360 




















(a) Including tramways. 
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The following statement shows the total loan expenditure on railways to the 30th 
June, 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—TOTAL LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1930. 





State. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. [Tasmania (a All States. 








£ £ 
6,888,628 | 331,936,359 





£ £ £ £ £ 
Expenditure | 135,046,602] 73,310,565 | 61,196,339 | 32,225,135 | 23,269,090 





(a) Including tramways. 


7. Gross Revenue.—{i) General. The total revenue from al sources, the revenue 
per average mile worked, and the revenue per train-mile run during each financial year 
from 1926 to 1930 inclusive were as follows :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—GROSS REVENUE, 1926 TO 1930. 



































Peer peed OME | NAV: Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. w. Aust. | Tas, | All States. 
| 
TotaL Gross REVENUE. 
£ £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
1926. .+ | 16,939,032 | 12,671,061 , 7,437,090 | 4,237,718 | 3,337,202 | 545,191 | 45,167,384 
1927. 1. | 18,906,543 | 13,652,434 | 7,325,677 | 4,062,133 | 3,607,989 | 539,352 | 48,004,128 
1928... +. | 1930295512 | 12'821/059 | 7,381,532 | 3,941,276 | 3,858,051 | 554,743 | 47.586.173 
1929. 1. | 20,415,616 | 13,162,973 ; 7.568.647 | 3,593,646 | 3.799.764 | 503.855 | 49,044/501 
1930... ~ 18,626,692 | + 19001;806 ‘7, 302,281 | 3,276,945 | 3,659,203 | 507,374 | 45,374,801 
Gross REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WorkKED. 
£ £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
1926... a 2,960 2,798 1,210 1,701 870 810 1,930 
1927. Se 3,290 2.951 1,170 1,610 924 819 2,028 
1928, Sse 3,266 2,751 1,164 1,559 972 843 1,984 
"1929. 6 3,458 2.302 1,125 1,412 951 771 i 
1930... ie 3126 | 2,549 | 1133 1,291 §90 769 1,858 
Gross REVENUE PER TraIn-MILE Run. 
d. a | d. d. a. a. 
1926... ae 165.09 173.03 | 138. 73 | 148.56 164.72 97.47 | 159.14 
1927... a 172.36 181.72 | 147.67 140.08 164.19 99.34 | 165.37 
1928, is 169.80 173.89 | 152.00 | 145.44 | 161.60 93.98 | 163.39 
1929, ad 178.04 175.71 152.73 | 149.60 156.43 86.01 | 167.54 
1980... a 167.34 163.01 | 147.79 | 141.68 | 153.97 80.04 | 157.76 








The amounts of revenue earned per average mile worked and per train-mile run in 
respect of (a) coaching and (4) goods and live stock traffic, separately, are given later. 


(ii) Coaching, Goods, and Miscellaneous Receipts. (a) Totals. The gross revenue 
is composed of (a) receipts from coaching traffic, including the carriage of mails, horses, 
parcels, etc., by passenger trains ; (b) receipts from the carriage of goods and live stock ; 
and (c) rents and miscellaneous items. The subjoined table shows the gross revenue for 
1926 to 1930, classified according to the three chief sources of receipts. The total of the 
three items specified has already been given in the preceding paragraph. 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—COACHING, GOODS, ETC., RECEIPTS, 1926 TO 1930. 


























Se ee SW Vietoria. | Q'land. | 8, Aust. |W. Aust. | Tos. | au Btates. 
Coacnine TraFFic Rxozrrts. 
£ : £ £ £ , £ ! £ ' £ 
1926 .. | 7,101,229; 6,070,555] 2,454,689} 1,277,463| 969,160) 206,728 {18,079,824 
1927 .. | 7,473,545] 6,304,382! 2,516,476) 1,221,106] 980,762] 201,048 | 18,697,319 
1928 .. | 7,851,612] 6,015,383} 2,410,293) 1,120,094) 1,028,656} 199,865 , 18,625,803 
1929 .. | 8,124,716) 5,871,037) 2,444,697; 1,013,296; 979,999} 180,295 |18,614,940 
1930 -» | 7,440,016) 5,428,350] 2,377,798) 807,090) 928,435) 177,799 '17,159,488 
| 
Goops anp Live Stock Trarrio REonIrTs. 

= | : REPS seers 
1926 F 8,941,123! 5,565,451. 4,817,222| 2,578,700 2,174,895 | 320,748 | 24,398,139 
1927 10,490,593 | 6,344,096) 4,629,103} 2,662,866 2,413,8521 319,276 | 26,859,786 
1928 10,228,586! 5,763,701} 4,824,885} 2,616,503! 2,619,816) 335,431 | 26,388,922 
1929 10,379,192] 6,251,682) 4,949,614 2,358,5791 2,610,193} 305,287 |26,854,547 
1930 9,353,867 5,599,182 4,780,114 isis 2,523,302) 311,669 |24,818,029 

| ! i 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

[sone Bape ah ani 
1926 4 896,680! 1,035,055) 165,179. 381,555, 193,237; 17,715 | 2,689,421 
1927 942,405; 1,003,956; 180,098) 178,161 213,375| 19,028 | 2,537,023 
1928 949,414] 1,041,975! 146,354; 204,679; 209,579} 19,447 | 2,571,448 
1929 1,911,708! 1,040,254! 174,336) 221,771) 209,572) 18,273 | 3,575,914 
1930. 1,832,809| 974,274) 144,369) 219,960) 207,466| 17,906 | 3,396,784 





(b) Percentages. The following table shows for the two years 1928-29 and 1929-30 
the percentage which each class of receipts bears to the total gross revenue :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—PERCENTAGES OF RECEIPTS, 1929 AND 1930. 























1929. 1930. 

State. a: | = 

cous | $eesRt Mas. | coun. |Get | Mao 

a I 
* \ 
% % % % % : % 

New South Wales 39.80 50.84 9.36 39.94 50.22 9.84 

Victoria . 44.60 47.50 7.90 45.23 46.65 8.12 

Queensland. . 32.30 65.40 2.30 32.56 65.46 1.98 

South Australis | 28.20 65.63 6.17 |} 24.63 68.66 6.7) 

Western Australia 25.79 | 68.69 5.52 |. 25.37 68.96 | 5.67 

Tasmania 35.78 | 60.59 . 3.63 35.04 61.43 3.53 
t i | = 

Ail States 37.95 54.76 7.29 37.82 54.70 7.48 

I 
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(c) Averages for Coaching Traffic Receipts. The subjoined table shows the receipta 
from coaching traffic per average mile of line worked and per passenger-train-mile in each 
State for the year ended the 30th June, 1930 :-— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—COACHING TRAFFIC RECEIPTS, AVERAGES, 1930. 

















Coaching Traffic Receipts. 
Number of 
State. Passenger- 
Train-Miles. Gross | Per Average | Per Passenger- 
i . | Mile Worked. Train-Mile. 
i x = 
| ' 
No. | £ £ d. 
New South Wales... a 16,952,153 | 7,440,016 | 1,249 105.33 
Victoria .. oe os 12,187,847 | 5,428,350 | 1,153 106.89 
Queensland... ie .- | 4,312,920 | 2,377,798 ; 869,132.32 
South Australia a an 3,341,969 807,090 : 318 i 57.96 
Western Australia .. -» |(@) 2,244,175 | 928,435 | 226 99.29 
Tasmania .. ss «+ l(a) 670,134 ; 177,799 | 269 63.68 
| 
All States + ae 39,709,198 | 17,159,488 | 703 103.71 








(a) Includes ‘‘Assistant” and “Light” mileage. 


(d) Averages for Goods and Live Stock Traffic. The gross receipts from goods and 
live stock traffic per average mile worked, per goods-train-mile, and per ton carried, 
for the year ended the 30th June, 1930, are given below :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—GOODS AND LIVE-STOCK TRARPFIC RECEIPTS, AVERAGES, 




















1930. 
9 ee Se 
1 Goods and Live-Stock Traffic Receipts. 
Namber Goods : 3 
State. and 1 
Goods. Train- Live-Stock , Per Per 
Miles. Tonnage. = Gross ae Goods- | Per Ton 
: Train- | Carried. 
i i sa Mile. 
eae eee ee a ed iraas een | 
No. ; Tons. |! £& £ d | d, 
New South Wales .. 9,761,798 | 12,150,964 | 9,353,867 | 1,570 | 229.97 | 184.75 
Victoria o- .. 5,482, 718 ! 7,513,606 5,599,182 | 1,189 | 245.10 | 178.85 
Queensland. . oe 7,545,793 4,528,201 4,780,114 741 | 152.04 | 253.35 
South Australia : .. 2,209,113 2,652,753 2,249,895 886 | 244.43 | 203.55 
Western Australia .. |(a)3,654,107} 3,530,188 2,523,302 614 | 165.73 | 171.55 
Tasmania .. ++ |(a) 856,658 | 632,052 311,669 | 472 87.32 , 118.35 
All States -» | 29,510,187 | 31,007,764 | 24,818,029 meee. 1,016 | 201.84 , 192.09 
| f 








(a) Includes “Assistant” and ‘‘Light’” mileage. 


8. Working Expenses.—(i) General. In order to make an adequate comparison of 
the working expenses, allowance should be made for the variation of gauges and of physical 
and traffic conditions, not only on the railways of the different States, but also on different 
portions of the same system. Where traffic is light, the percentage of working expenses 
is naturally greater than where traffic is heavy ; and this is especially true in Australia, 
where ton-mile rates are in many cases based on a tapering principle—i.e., a lower rate 
per ton-mile is charged upon merchandise from remote interior r distriets—and where on 
many of the lines there is but little back loading. 
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The following table shows the total annual expenditure and the percentage thereof 
on gross revenue in each State for the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—WORKING EXPENSES, 1926 TO 1930. 


























on | NS.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | 8. Aust, | W. Aust. Tasmania,| AH States. 
Tota, Worxtnc ExPEnssEs. 
i i f 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1926, -» |12,519,993 | 9,548,147 | 6,459,792 |a7,081,130 | 2,509,049 | 504,038 | 38,622,149 
1927... .. {18,795,853 {10,193,681 | 6,495,322 |a5,797,751 | 2,685,693 | 551,192 | 39,519,392 
1928, «+ {14,758,327 | 9,812,749 | 6,106,140 | 3,660,740 | 2,910,811 | 573,885 | 37,820,652 
1929. .. 114,978,050 | 9.532.798 | 6,202,801 | 3.622.567 | 31055448 | 563.452 | 37:955.314. 
1980 .. }14,962,423 | 9,811,548 | 5,946,163 | 3,573,121 | 3,112,895 | 535,414 | 37,441,564 
{ | 
(a) See (ii) below. 
PERCENTAGE OF WORKING EXPENSES ON Gross REVENUE. 
% % % % % | % % 
1926 a es 73,91 75, 35 86. 86 167,10 75,18 | 92,45 85.51 
1927... a 72,97 74, 68 88, 67 142,73 74.44 102,20 82.17 
1928s ae 77.54 76. 54 82.72 93.20 75.45 103.45 79.48 
1929s, we 73.37 72.42 81.95 100.80 80.41 111.85 7.39 
1930, és 80.33 77.58 81.43 109,04 85.07 105.53 82.52 





The variation in the percentage of working expenses on the gross revenue in each 
State for the years 1865 to 1930 is illustrated in the graph which accompanies this chapter. 


(ii) Special Expenditure. The large increases in the working expenses in South 
Australia during the years 1925-26 and 1926-27 are due to amounts of £3,982,314 and 
£1,962,079 on account of accumulated and deferred charges being debited against the 
revenues for those years. This expenditure has been shown in this way in deference 
to the wishes of the South Australian railway authorities. Eliminating these amounts, 
the percentage of working expenses on gross revenue for South Australia during 1925-26 
and 1926-27 would have been 73.12 per cent. and 94.43 per cent., and for all States 
76.70 per sent. and 7%.09 per cent., respectively. 

(iii) Averages, The ucxt table shows the working expenses per average mile worked 
and pér train-mile run in each State for tue rears 1926 to 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—WORKING EXPENSES, AVERAGES, 1926 TO 1930. 





Year ended 30th June— ; N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. All States. 





Worerna Expenses PER AVERAGE MiLtE WORKED. 








£ £ £ £ | £ | £ £ 
1926 °.t .. | 2,188 | 2,108 | 1,051 |a 2,843 654 | 749 | 1,651 
1927... .. | 2401 | 2,203 | 1,038 la 2,298 688 837 | 1,666 
1998 .. | 2.5383 | 2,105 963 | 1,448 733. 872 | 1.677 
1929... :. | 23537 | 2.029 971 | 1,423 765 ' 862 | 1,570 





1930 are -+ | 2,511 1,978 | 922 | 1,408 758 811 1,533 





Worxrine Exrenses PER TraIn-Miiz Run. 








d d, | d. | d, d. dq | d. 


1926. .. | 122.02 | 130.38 | 120.50 'a248.24 | 123.84 | 90.11 ; 138.08 
19297. .. | 125.77 | 135.68 | 130.93 'a199.93 | 122.92 | 101.52 | 135.89 

















1928 _ .. | 131.67 | 133.09 | 125.74 | 185.09 | 121.92 | 97.22 | 129.86 
1929 we .- | 1381.28 | 127.25 | 125.17 | 150.80 | 125.79 | 96.22 | 129.66 
1930 ae .. | 134.42 | 126.47 | 120.34 | 154.48 ; 130.39 | 85.41 | 130.18 


t ‘ i H 


(a) See sub-section (ii) above. 
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{iv) Distribution. The subjoined table shows the distribution of working expenses 
under four chief heads of expenditure for the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING EXPENSES, 1926 TO 1930. 






































Seat ended SO | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |». Aust. | Tas. | All States. 
MarmsTEnance. 
£ £ £ £ = £ £ 
1926 .- | 2,001,724 | 1,928,597 | 1,513,588 |a2,407.286 596,046 | 134,835 | 8,582,056 
1927 : 2,154,931 | 2,276,601 | 1,576,325 'a1,027,057 | 636,466 | 134,291 | 7,805,671 
1928 Cts .. | 2,596,755 | 2,109,404 | 1,589,177 | 584,350 | 731,860 | 140,989 | 7,752,535 
1929 .+ | 2,538,981 } 1,926,157 | 1,608,978 | 658,941 | 748,123 | 158,302 | 7,639,482 
1930 2,583,896 | 1,749,068 | 1,529,521 | 678,976 | 800,784 | 133,459! 7,475,704 
Locomotivb, CARRIAGE, AND Wagon CHaRGES. 
1926 . | 6,107,302 | 3,592,490 | 2,973,033 |@3,611,130 ) 1,157,280 | 218,326 | 17,059,511 
1927, .+ | 6,823,014 | 3,746,021 | 2,024,903 |@3,653,050 | 1,244,941 | 222,477 | 18,616,206 
1928. .. | 7,158,605 | 3,659,881 | 2,657,596 | 2,002,377 | 1,306,504 | 233,670 | 17,018,633 
1929 .- | 7,003,464 | 3,579,620 | 2,719,211 | 1,899,717 | 1,881,160 | 235,641 | 16,818,813 
1930 -. | 6,926,296 | 3,587,086 | 2,630,642 | 1,796,616 i 1,368,160 | 236,855 | 16,545,655 
Trarrio ExPENsss. 

1926—~™ 3,391,092 ; 2,701,124 | 1,859,375 | a868,171 | 685,898 | 117,246 | 9,622,906 
1927, 8,733,225 | 2,822,524 | 1,844,066 | a898,459 |} 723,466 | 118,987 | 10,145,727 
1928 Cli. .. | 3,877,254 | 2,673,518 | 1,709,518 | 823,189 | 773,806 | 124,845| 9,982,130 
1929, «+ | 8,848,525 | 2,605,790 | 1,721,355 | 764,203 | 803,016] 130,068 | 9,872,957 
1930 .. | 8,703,106 | 2,536,635 | 1,629,238 | 735,022 | $19,671 | 132,233! 9,554,005 

OrueR CHARGES, ' . 
i926—~«w ~+ | 1,019,875 | 1,325,036 ) 113,796 | a104,563 69,875 33,631 | 2,757,676 
1927 .. } 1,083,783 | 1,347,535 | 150,028 | @219,185 75,829 75,437 | 2,951,788 
1928 . | 1,123,713 | 1,369,946 | 149,849 | 250,824 98,641 74,881 | 3,067,354 
1929 . | 1,587,080 | 1,421,231 | 153,257 | 299,706 | 123,147 39,641 | 3,624,062 
1930 1,749,125 | 1,438,759 | 156,762 { 362,507 | _124,280 32,867 | 3,864,300 


(a) See sub-section (ii), page 188. 


In New South Wales and Victoria the expenditure in connexion with refreshment 


rooms is included in “* Other Charges.” 


9. Safaries and Wages.—The following table shows the total amount paid in salaries 
and wages, also the amount per average mile worked and per train-mile run in éach 


State during the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—SALARIES AND WAGES PAID AND AVERAGES, 
1926 TO 1930. 








Year ended 30th 


| N.S.W. | victors 





Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. 





Tasmania. | All States, 























June— 
TortaL SALARIES AND WaaEs Pam. 

£ £ £ £ - £ £ £ 
1926 bs .. {11,192,851 | 7,273,485 | 5,011,678 | 3,456,996 | 2,073,207 | 346,832 | 29,355.049 
1927 ne .. {12,509,021 | 7,792,554 | 5,062,347 | 3,596,092 | 2,270,878 | 336,287 | 31,576,179 
1928 ie .. |12,693,706 | 7,725,188 | 4,751,885 | 2,915,912 | 2,442,907 | 345,803 | 30,875,401 
1929 a .. {12,422,298 | 7,436,531 | 4,805,836 | 2,499,872 | 2,551,056 | 374,107 | 30,089,700 
1930 os .. {11,656,142 | 7,097,012 | 4,649,032 | 2,437,783 } 2,587,456 } 364,636 | 28,792,061 

SaLaRIEs AND WaGeEs PER AVERAGE MILE WoRKED. 

Fa ra £ £ £ £ £ 
1926 ae “3 1,956 1,607 816 1,388 540 515 1,255 
1927 Sa be 2,177 1,684 809 1,425 584. 511 1,331 
1928 ae “A 2,179 1,657 750 1,154 615 525 1,287 
1929 i be 2,104 1,583 752 982 639 572 1.244 
1930 sé oe 1,956 1,507 721 960. 630 - -658 1,179 

SALARIES AND WaGES PER TRAIN Mize Roy. 

a. d. da. da. ; a. jl a, i a. 
1926 ee -- | 109.08 99.32 93.48 121.18 } 209.32 62.00 103.42 
1927 32 .. | 114.08 103.72 102.04 424.00 | 103.75 61.93. | 108.57 
1928 i; .. | 118.26 104.77 97.84 107.60 102.32 58.58 | 106.01 
1929 an .. | 108.88 |- 99.27 96.98 104.06 105.03 63.86 .{ .102.79 
1930 oe .. | 104.72 96.39 94.09 105.40 108.88 1 58.17! 100.10 
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10. Net Revenue.—{i) Net Revenue and Percentage on Capital Cost. The following 
table shows the net sums available to meet interest charges, also the percentage of such 
sums upon the capital cost of construction and equipment of lines open for traffic in 
each State for the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE,—NET REVENUE AND PERCENTAGE THEREOF ON CAPITAL 
COST OF LINES OPEN, 1926 TO 1930. 





























' | 
Year ended 30th | N.8.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. |s. Aust. , W. Aust. |Tasmania. | All States. 
June— t _ ee tno ae _ 
Net REVENVE. 
£ £ £ & £ £ £ 
1926. .. | 4,419,089 | 3,122,914 | 977,298 ja-2,843,412} 828,243 41,153 | 6,545,285 
1927, ‘* | 52110,690 | 37458,853 | 830,355 !a-1,735,618| 922,206 | —11,840 | 8,574,736 
1998 ** | @973'185 | 3,008,310 | 1,275,392 | "280,536 947,240 | —10,142 | 9.765.521 
1929. °1 | 52437'566 | 3.630.175 | 1,365,846 , — 28,921] 744:318 , ~59,707 | 11,089,187 
1930. “1 | 8,664,269 | 2,690,258 | 1,356,118 | ~296,176| 546,308 | ~28,040 | 7,082,737 
’ 2 : 
PrroErntracs or Net REVENUE on Capitat EXPENDITURE. 
% % ° % | % % % 1 % 
1926. tA, 28 a54 1.90 \a—11.14 4.07 6.63: 2.37 
1927. tli 4169 4.92: 1.52 lja— 6.17 } 4.42 | —0.18 | 2.94 
1928. a 3168 4:16, 2.27 1.08 4.43 | —0.29 | 3.27 
1929: S 4144 4.97 2/34 | — 0111 3.32 | -o.92 | 3158 
1930... ie 2.94 3.63 | 2.31 | — 1.09 2:39 ‘ ~0143 , 2.53 
. | : 














(a) See sub-section (ii), page 188. 
These figures are also represented in the graphs which accompany this chapter. 


The percentage of net revenue on capital expenditure for all States during the past 
five years reached its maximum during the year 1928-29, with a return of 3.58 per cent. 
The very low returns for 1925-26 and 1926-27 are due, in a large measure, to the unusual 
loading of the working expenses of those years in South Australia, which was alluded 
to in paragraph 8. But for this circumstance the percentages of net revenue on capital 
would have been 4.46 per cent. and 0.81 per cent. for South Australia and 3.81 per 
cent. and 3.61 per cent. respectively for the average of all States. Even these larger 
returns, however, would be insufficient to meet interest charges, for which particulars are 
included in the following sub-section. 


(ii) Net Revenue, Averages. Tables showing the gross earnings and the working 
expenses per average mile worked and per train-mile run have been given previously. 
The net earnings, t.e., the excess of gross earnings over working expenses per average 
mile worked and per train-mile run are shown in the following table :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—NET REVENUE, AVERAGES, 1926 TO 1930. 





3 ; : v 
Year ended 30th June— | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’Iand. S. Aust. W. Aust. | ‘Tas. jal States. 
. i : 





Net REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WorKED. 











ea eae Cae ae ee a ne 2 ¢ £ E 
1926 ae oa f 772 690. 159 a — 1,142. 216 — 61 279 
1927 “fs oe 889! 748 133 a — 688! 236 - 18 361 
1928 a we 733° 645 201 111; 239 -29 . 407 
1929 aa es 921 : 773 : 214 - 1) 186; - 91 ; 458 
1930 a «| 615 ; B57 | Qik -117, 132 | -42 | 325 
Ner REVENUE PER Train-MicE Roun. 
a. a , @ {| ad {| ad. dad, d. 
1926 ‘ee ‘ 43.07 42.65 18.23 'a-99.68' 40.88 ° 7.36 23.06 
1927 oe -- 46.59 °° 46.04 ' 16.74 ia—59.85' 41.97 ' —2.18 29.48 
1928 oo -- | 38.13 40.80 | 26.26 | 10.35! 39.68 ' -3.24! 33.63 
1929, ke ». | 46.76 48.46; 27.56! - 1.20! 30.64) -10.21! 37.88 
1930 ~ «» | $2.92: 36.64] 27.451 -12.80' 22.881 - 4.47 27.58 





(a) See sub-section (ii), page 188. 
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ll. Interest. The amount of interest payable on expenditure from loans on the con- 
struction and equipment of the railways, the amount of interest per average mile worked 
aud per train-mile run in each State during the years ended 30th June 1926 to 1930 were 
as follows :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—AMOUNT OF INTEREST ON RAILWAY LOAN EXPENDITURE, 
1926 TO 1930. 









































x ad Baie yes | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. LW. Aust. |Tasmania. |All States. 
Amount oF InTEREST PAYABLE. 
= £ a | £ £ £ £ E 
1926 bs . 15,249,710 | 3,077,905 | 2,564,181 | 1,195,108 } 860,225 | 283,799 | 18.230,928 
1927 : ‘1 [53562;308 | 3:2717374 | 2:720:717 | 1,332,515 | 887,740 | 285,255 | 14,059,909 
1928 Be > 16,882;452 | 3.321.727 | 2'327'293 | 1'271;686 | 920,569 | 284,076 | 14,507,733 
1929 ‘ 6,150,000 | 3,473,575 | 2,902,710 | 1,366.807 | 923,017 | 283,554 | 15,099,663 
1930 - 6,420,643 | 3,508,657 | 2,953,211 | 1,399,053 |. 950,797 | 284,879 | 15,616,740 
InTEREsT PER AVERAGE MILE WoRKED. 
‘ : £ £ £ £ £ £ €. 
1926 | 917 680 ; 417 | 480 224 422 566 
1927 968 707 435 528 227 433 593 
1928 1,010 713 446 | 503 232 432 605 
1929 ies Ss 1,042 739 3 454 587 | 231 434 624 
1930 ie oa 1,078 745 | 458 | 551 231 431 635 
INTEREST PER TRAIN-MILE Ron. 
a. a. a. d. a. a. a. 
1926 51.16 42.03 47.83 41.89 42.45 45.89 46.61 
1927 50.70 43.54 54.84 45.95 40.39 52.53 48.34 
1928 a : 52.48 45.05 58.21 46.92 38.55 48.12 49.81 
1929 az oe 53.80 46.37 58.58 56.90 38.00 48.40 51.58 
1930 ee ae 57°68 47.65 59.77 60.49 39.83 | 45.37 63.95 





Interest charges in 1929-30, viz., £15,516,740, show an increase of £2,285,812 over 
the amount payable in 1925-26. The interest payable on the cost of construction and 
equipment, exclusive of expenditure from Consolidated Revenue (£5,607,046) for that 
purpose, was at the rate of 5.03 per cent. in 1929-30. 


12. Profit or Loss.—The following table shows the actual profit or loss after deducting 
working expenses and interest and all other charges from the gross revenue, and the 
percentage of such profit or loss on the total capital cost of construction and equipment 
for the last five years :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—PROFIT OR LOSS, 1926 TO 1930. 





N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 
t 








Year 
ended 30th June— 





Prorit op Loss AFTER PayMENT oF WoRKING EXPENSES, INTEREST, AND OTHER CHARGES. 





£ £ £ E £ £ £ 

1926. .. |= 830,671|+ 45,009 |~1,586,883 |a—4,038,520|— 31,982 |— 242,646 |—6,685,693 
1927... 2. |—. 451,618) + 187,479 |-1,800,362 |a—3,068,133/4+ 34,556 |— 297,095 |—5,485,173 
1928. ‘1 |—1,609,267|— 315,960 |—1,551/831 |— '991;150|+ 26,671 |— 303,218 |—4’744°755 
1929. ‘1 [— "712,434| + 156,600 |—1,536,864 |— 1,395,728|— 178,699 |—- 343.352 |—4/010,476 
1930... —2,758,374'— 818,399 |—1,597,093 '— 1,695,229— 404,489 |— 312,419 |—7'584/003 


PrroENtacEe o¥ Prorit or Loss on Caprrat Cost or Construction aND EQuIPMENT. 








1 % % % % % % 

1926 .. | —0.80 +0 .06 —3.08 | a—15.82 | —0.16 —3.76 | —2.42 
1927 | 0.41 +0.27 —~3.47 | a—10.91 +0.17 —4.58 | —1.88 
1928 / 1.38 —0.44 —2.76 —3.81 +0.12 —4.68 | —1.59 
1929 .. | —0.58 +0.21 —~2.64 —5.20 —0.80 —5.29 —1.30 
1930 | —2.21 1 —1.10 —~2.72 6.22) ~—1.77 —4.78 | —2.41 





(a) See sub-section (ii), page 188. 


If the abnormal charges to working expenses in South Australia be eliminated, the 
loss in that State for 1926-27 would be 3.93 per cent., and for all States, 1.21 per cent. 
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13. Traffic.—(i) General. Reference has already been made to the difference in the 
traffic conditions on many of the lines, These conditions differ not only in the several 
States, but also on different lines in the same States, and apply to both passenger and goods 
traffic. By far the greater part of the population of Australia is confined to a fringe of 
country near the coast, more especially in the eastern and southern districts. A large 
proportion of the railway traffic between the chief centres of population is therefore carried 
over lines in the neighbourhood of the coast, and is thus, in some cases, open to sea- 
borne competition. On most of the lines extending into the interior traffic is light, as the 
density of population diminishes rapidly as the coastal regions are left behind, with a 
consequent diminution in the volume of traffic, while, in comparison with other more 


settled countries, there is but little back loading. 


The following table gives particulars for the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—TRAFFIC, 1926 TO 1930. 

























































































Year : 
ended N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W, Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 
80th June— d 
7 H 
NuMBER oF PASSENGER JOURNEYS. 
1926 .. 180,725,681 |168,054,308 | 28,384,302 | 25,343,319 | 16,457,719 | 2,455,824 | 371,421,053 
1927 .. {141,615,806 |169,237,648 | 26,812,993 | 23,366,760 | 15,737,570 | 2,328,970 {| 379,099,747 
1928 .. {148,046,881 |164,574,870 | 24,800,934 | 19,539,347 | 16,032,536 | 2,322,410 | 375,316,978 
1929 .- {151,116,086 1161,002,267 | 24,738,327 | 17,829,046 | 14,904,917 | 2,212,817 | 371,814,360 
1930 147,892,548 |157,119,071 | 24,440,946 | 17,829,098 | 14,175,175 | 2,243,265 | 363,700,103 
Per 100 or Mean PopuaTion. 
1926 dich 6,687 9,979 * 3,296 | 4,594 4,422 1,132 6,206 
1927 ee 6,032 9,886 3,039 | 4,126 | 4.155 1,084 6,218 
1928 6,168 9,451 2,758 » 3,394 4,087 1,076 6,029 
1929 6,160 9,143 2,699 : 3,057 3,672 1,022 5,867 
1930 5,969 | 8,842 | 2,626 i 3,073 3,401 1,024 * 5,681 
I f 
Per Averace Mine or Line Workep. 
1926 es 22,845 37,111 4,619 | 10,213 4,289 3,650 15,876 
1027 ie 24,642 36,579 4,284 | 9,262 4,029 3,538 15,982 
1928 25,412 35,307 3,912 7,730 4037 3,528 15,649 
1929 25,598 34.272 3,873 7,007 3,732 3,384 15,377 
1930 24,821 33,370 3,791 7,024 3,449 3,399 14,892 
TonnaGEe oF Goops anD LivE Stock CARRIED 
1926 .. | 15,082,811 | 8,728,496 ; 5,106,386 ' 3,562,245 | 3,287,496 694,194 | 36,361,628 
1927 .. | 17,224,804 | 9,234,923 | 4,315,513 | 8,671,686 | 3,438,587 730,273 | 388,615,876 
1928 15,433,083 | 8,117,961 | 4,670,447 3,401,901 | 3,697,648 715,387 | 36,036,427 
1929 14,516,643 | 8,187,088 | 4,558,099 2,748,423 | 3,670,147 660,523 , 34,340,923 
1930 12,150,964 | 7,513,606 | 4,528,201 | 2,652,753 | 3,530,188 632,052 | 31,007,764 
' ' ‘ 
Per 100 or Mean Popunation. 
{ ‘ ‘ 
1926 Je 654 518 593 | 646 ! 870 320 608 
1927 - 734 539 489 } 648 908 340 633 
1928 ca 643 466 519 591 943 331 579 
1929 592 465 497 471 904 305 542 
1930 404 423 486 457 847 289 484 
{ 
Per AVERAGE Mite or LinE WorkKeED. 
F 
1926 a 2,627 1,928 831 1,43e 844 1,032 1,554 
1927 2,997 1,996 | 689 1,455 880 1,109 1,628 
1928 2,649 1,741 737 | 1,346 931 1,087 1,508 
1929 2,459 1,743 | 714 | 1,080 919 1,010 1,420 
1930 ' 2,039 } 1,596 : 702 | 1,045 859 958 1,270 
: 1 
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(ii) Metropolitan and Country Passenger Traffic and Revenue. A further indication 
of the difference in passenger traffic conditions is obtained from a comparison of the 
volume of metropolitan and suburban, and country traffic in each State. This is shown 
below for the year 1929-30 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—METROPOLITAN AND SUBURBAN, "AND COUNTRY 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND RECEIPTS, 1929-30. 





























Passenger Journeys. Revenue. 
Particulars. 
Metropolitan. | Metropolitan 
and Country. ! Total. and Country. Total. 
Suburban. | Suburban. 
No. No. | No. £ £ £ 
N.S.W. @137,547,881 ineeuel 147,892,548} 2,905,162 | 3,705,789 | 6,610,951 
Victoria 6149,571,831 * 7,547,240 157,119,071 2,704,370 2,125,528 | 4,829,898 
Queensland .. 18,977,219 ee 24,440,946! 337,700 | 1,501,112 | 1,838,812 
1 
S. Australia .. 'c 16,426,330 pene) 17,829,098} 236,740 407,257 643,997 
W. Australia 12,243,212 | 1,931,963! 14,175,175, 198,124 522,013 720,137 
Tasmania (d) !  (d) | 2,243,265} — (d) (d) 147,487 
ae 
Total (e) ‘ (e) ' 363,700,103 (e) (e) 14,791,282 
| 





(a) Within 34 miles of Sydney and Newcastle, including the Richmond line. 
(c) Within 25 miles of Adelaide. 


of Melbourne. 


(d) Not available. 


(b) Within 20 miles 


{e) Incomplete. 


Although the number of passenger journeys recorded in the metropolitan area in 


Victoria is considerably greater than in New South Wales, it must be borne in wind that 
in the latter State other: transport facilities, viz., tramways, motor-omnibuses, and ferries, 
are more extensively used. 


A more detailed analysis of the passenger traffic for the year ended 30th June, 1930, 
is contained in the Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 22 issued by this Bureau. 


(iii) Hlectrification of Suburban and Country Railways. Reference to the electrification 
of the Melbourne and Sydney suburban railways will be found in Year Book No. 22, 
p. 285. 


(iv) Goods Traffic. (a) Classification. The differing conditions of the traffic in each 
State might also, to some extent, be analysed by an examination of the tonnage of 
various classes of commodities carried, and of the revenue derived therefrom. Compara- 
tive particulars regarding the quantities of some of the leading classes of commodities 
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carried are available for all the States, and the following table shows the number of tons 
of various representative commodities carried, with the percentage of each class on the 
total for the financial year 1929-30 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—CLASSIFICATION OF COMMODITIES CARRIED, 1929-30. 





1 
4 











Hay, | ; 
Coal, Coke,. Other | Fain | gtraw, | Live : All other 
State. % warn . and z ’ Wool. ; Com- Total. 
and Shale. i Minerals. Flour. ae . Stock, | modities. 
t 1 1 ‘ ; 
Tons CaRRIED. 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
New South Wales | 4,761,633 |1,977,918 |1,211,030 | 297,564 | 170,884 | 783,599 | 2,948,341] 12,150,964 
Victoria a 485,060 |1,139,962 | 791,086 | 356,651 | 91,189 | 689,999 | 3,959,709) 7,513,606 





Queensland _.. 931,882 | 347,375 |1,620,474¢ (b) 76,508 , 403,533 | 1,148,429) 4,528,201 
South Australia 216,743 | 717,318 | 516,275 73,215 | 27,535 | 128,991 972,676) 2,652,753 
Western Australia) 266,654 | 629,499 | 989,820 63,640 | 23,909 | 101,314 | 1,455,352) 3,530,188 
Tasmania - 235,653 {c) 68,006 85,292 3,665 25,465 263,971 632,052 





All States... | 8,897,625 14,812,067 5,196,641 | 826,362 | 393,690 (2,132,901 (10,748,478) 31,007,764 





PEROENTAGE OF ToTat TonNAGE CARRIED. 








All States «> 22,24 15.52 | 16.76 


% |  % % % | % | % | 9% % 
New South Wale 39.19 16,28 9.96 2.45 1.41 6.45 24.26 100.00 
Victoria ans 6.46 15.17 10 4.75 1.21 9.18 52.70 100.00 
Queensland us 20.58 7.67 |(a)35.79 (b) 1.69 8.91 25.38 ' 100.00 
South Australia 8.17 ‘ 27.04 19. 2.76 1.04 4.86 36.67 | 100.00 
Western Australia 7.55 17.83 28.04 1.80 0.68 2.87 41.23 100.00 
Tasmania Mts 37.28 | (ce) 10.76 5.58 | 0.58 4.03 41.77 100.00 








(a) Agricultural produce. (b) Included with ‘‘ All other Commodities,” (ec) Included with 
coal, coke, and shale. 


(b) Revenue. The following table shows the revenue derived from goods and live 
stock traffic during 1929-30 according to a classification which has been adopted by all 
States :-— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—-GOODS, ETC., TRAFFIC—REVENUE, 1929-30. 





New South] y; : Queens- South Western : 
Class. Wales. | Victoria. | “land. | Australia. | Australia, |7@8™mania.| Total. 








j £ £ £ £& £ £& & 
“General merchandise | 5,110,608 | 3,856,115 | 3,023,404 | 1,165,837 | 1,474,305 218,944 | 14,849,213 











Wheat .. oe (a) 304,183 () 280,314 | 520,540 (a) id 1,055,087 
‘Wool .. .. 1. 767,650 | 247,362 | 530,971 55,039 89,854 4,934 | 1,695,810 
Live stock +» ; 1,454,448 | 730,008 | 703,952 | 193,554 | 144,184 21,048 | 3,247,189 
Mera . 2 : 
oal, coke, an 
shale .. | 1,495,867 | 160,600 | 316,651 | 127,097] 146,056 | (6) 41,774 | 2,288,045 
Others nt 525,294 300,914 | 205,136 478,054 148,363 | (c) 24,974 | 1,682,735 
Total «+ | 9,353,867 | 5,599,182 | 4,780,114 | 2,249,895 | 2,523,302 | 311,669 | 24,818,029 © 

















(a) Included with General Merchandise. (b) Native coal. (c) Minerals other than native coal. 
(d) Incomplete. 


In Victoria, electric motor coaches are used for the transfer of parcels from the central] 
‘stations to suburban stations, and to convey luggage and parcels between the two main 
terminal stations. 
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14. Passenger-Mileage and Ton-Mileage.—{i) Passenger-Miles. The subjoined table 
gives particulars of passenger-mileage in respect of the States of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania for the years 1925-26 to 1929-30. 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—SUMMARY OP ‘‘ PASSENGER-MILES,” 1926 TO 1930. 





gdje (2. | 
@ee|8s |S 128 2 
Passenger- | Number of | _ Total ene z Pry Se ime lee | 15 
nea Passenger ier a from g 35 ny Z >| 2 3 oe 5 b i @ oa 
reat ileage. | Journeys. es, Passengers. | £ EY 3 Be g ga 3 | 8% E ge z S 
eos 
30th Lae >3d | > >S5 | Sab 
June— as anid 4am | ARE 
J J J 1» | ——} 
Miles. No. No. | : ‘ 
(,000 {,000 (,000 £ No. « Miles. d. d. No. 
t 


omitted.) | omitted.) omitted.) 





New Soura WALEs. 








1926 14,038 | 130,726 | 1,675,091 | 6,311,690 | J19 ]12.81 | 0.90 )11.59 | 292,732 
1927 15,044 | 141,616 | 1,765,378 | 6,643,337 117 {12.47 | 0.90 |11.26 | 307,184 
1928 16,036 | 148,047 | 1,809,307 | 6,998,147 113 [12.22 | 0.93 |11.34 | 310,569 
1929 16,738 | 151,116 | 1,820,701 | 7,238,329 | 108 [12.05 | 0.96 |11.50 | 308,409 
1930 16,952 | 147,893 | 1,731,073 | 6,610,951 102 [11.70 | 0.92 |10.73 | 290,619 


























VICTORIA. 
1926 11,768 | 168,054 | 1,460,343 | 5,425,804 125 | 8.69 | 0.82 | 7.75 | 322,487 
1927 11,846 | 169,238 | 1,476,307 | 5,641,032 125 | 8.72 | 0.92 | 8.00 | 319,064 
1928 11,915 | 164.575 | 1,416,970 | 5,358,775 119 | 8.61 | 0.91 | 7.81 303,985 
1929 12,104 | 161,002 | 1,420,570 | 5,222,224 117 | 8.82 | 0.88 | 7.78 | 302,392 
1930 12,188 | 157,119 | 1,352,954 | 4,829,898 111 | 8.61 | 0.86 | 7.38 | 287,349 
Sours AUSTRALIA. 
& | 
1926 3,662 25,343 300,950 | 1,075,082 82 {11.87 | 0.86 |10.18 | 120,836 
1927 4,002 23,367 280,082 | 1,005,624 70 |11.99 | 0.86 |10.33 | 111,022 
1928 3,729 19,539 242,308 927,520 65 {12.40 | 0.92 111.39 95,861 
1929 3,563 17,830 219,857 815,323 62 112.33 | 0.89 |10.98 86,403 
1930 3,342 17,829 208,634 628,474 62 |11.70 | 0.72 | 8.46 82,193 





TASMANIA. 
1926 596 2,456 39,342 | 173.488 | 66 116.02 | 1.06 {15.67 58,466 
1927 575 2,329 41,432 | 168,837 72 117.79 | 0.97 |17.40 62,943 
1928 615 2,322 37,971 197,234 62 (16.35 | 1.05 {17.28 57,685 
1929 627 2,213 | 35,761 149,792 57 116.15 | 1.05 116.25 54,674 
1930 670 | 2,243 35,257 


147,487 | 53 ps.71 1.00 \15.77 53,428 


(ii) Ton-Miles. Particulars regarding total “ton-miles” are given in the following 
table for each of the years 1925-26 to 1929-30. 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—SUMMARY OF ‘‘TON-MILES,” 1926 TO 1930. 
{ : ; 
i | ; Average 
j : . Freight- Density of 
Goods- Total | Total , paying Average ! Earnings | Traffic per 
Year Train- Tons . “ Ton- : Earnings. Load Haul per “Ton-,; Average 
ended ; Mileage. ' Carried. Tniles.”* ; Carried | per Ton. mile.” | Mile 
the | | | ce pein Morked: 
80th i Train. 
June—, [eens =) \ 
No. No. | No. | 
(,000 (,000 (,000 £ Tons. Miles. da. Tons. 
omitted.) | omitted.) | omitted.) [| | 
! =SAl 
New Souta Watss. 
1926 10,587 | 14,809 ! 1,509,555 | 8,941,123 165 101.93 1.39 263,802 
1927 11,282 | 16,864 . 1,654,815 110,490,593 165 98.13 ' 1.50 287,994 
1928 10,861 | 15,223 | 1,550,375 |10,228,586 158 101.84; 1.56 266,408 
1929 10,645 | 14,307 | 1,690,560 |10,379,192 183 118.16 1.45 286,376 
1930 9,762 | 11,861 | 1,498,723 ' 9,353,867 177 126.35 1.48 251,778 
VICTORIA. 
| 
1926 5,808 8,728 776,251 | 5,565,451 | 166 88.93 1.72 171,434 
1927 6,184 9,235 882,918 | 6,344,096 ‘ 173 95.61 1.72 190,319 
1928 5,780 8,118 737,858 | 5,763,701 . 164 90.89 1.87 158.304 
1929 5,876 8,187 834,605 | 6,251,682: 173 101,94 1.80 177,651 
1930 5,483 7,514 737,623 | 5,599,182 166 98.17 1.82 156,674 
| 
QUEENSLAND.(b} 
1928 7,734 4,670 552,442 | 4,824,885 71 120.67 2.09 89,872 
1929 7,751 4,558 553,816 | 4,949,614 7 124.03 2.14 88,572 
1930 7,546 4,528 554,171 | 4,780,114 73 125.20 2.06 88,628 
Sours AUSTRALi. 
ee 
1926 3,184 3,563 387,317 | 2,579,365 134 108.70 1.60 155,518 
1927 2,957 3,672 389,443 | 2,662,866 ; 141 105.66 | 1.65 154,451 
1928 2,774 3,402 | 395,919 2,616,503 147 116.38 | 1.57 156,731 
1929 2,202 2,748 | 337,639 | 2,358,579 156 122.91 1.66 132,694 
1930 2,209 2,653 350,325 | 2,249,895 164 131.29 , 1.55 138,044 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 2 
1926 2,976 3,237 | 272,611 | 2,174,895 106 ; 84.20 1.91 71,048 
1927 a3,359 3,439 317,845 | 2,413,852 110 92.43 1.82 81,373 
1928 | a3,723 3,698 357,966 | 2,619,816 111 ! 96.81 1.76 90,145 
1929 23,773 3,670 367,032 | 2,610,193 113 | 100.00 1.71 91,919 
1930 a3,654 3,530 361,935 | 2,523,302 115 102.53 1.67 88,083 
TasMantra. 
1926 762 669 | 32,000 298,078 42 47.82 | 2.23 47,558 
1927 742 707 31,564 296,354 43 44.63 2.25 47,955 
1928 814 690 34,180 310,348 42 49 54 2.17 51,926 
1929 * 7187 636 31,140 281,577 40 48.99 | 2.17 47,623 
1930 857 607 33,715 288,373 39 55.58 2.05 51,091 




















(a) Includes “ Assistant” and “ Light ” mileage. 


not available. 


(0) Particulars for years prior to 1927-28 are 


In New South Wales the tonnage carried is exclusive of coal on which shunting and 
haulage charges only have been collected, and termina! charges have also been disregarded, 
but in the cases of South Australia and Tasmania such charges are included. Particulars 
for the latter State do not include live stock. ; 
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15. Passenger Fares and Goods Rates.—Fares and rates are changed from time to 
time to suit the varying necessities of the railways, and when drought conditions prevail 
especial concessions are made in the rates for the carriage of fodder and water and for the 
transfer of stock to other areas. 

An earlier issue of this work (No. 18, pp. 305-6) gives detailed information as at 
30th June, 1924, in regard to the following rates :—{a) Ordinary Passenger Mileage rates ; 
(b) Highest and Lowest Class Freight rates; (c) Rates for agricultural produce. Owing 
to limitations of space, however, it is not proposed to republish such information. 


16. Rolling Stock, 1930.—The following table shows the rolling stock in use at 
the 30th June, 1930, classified according to gauge :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—ROLLING STOCK, 1930. 

















Gauge. 
State. Total. 
6 ft. 3 in. | 4 ft. 84 in. 83 ft. 6in. 2ft. 6in.| 2ft. Oin. 
Locomorrvss. 
Now South Wale ba 1,423 | ee <3 ae 1,423 
Victoria she 630 Me as 17 oat 647 
Queensland... A fe 777 a 10 787 
South Australia 247 ea 189 ue “i 436 
Westorn Australia es Sy ye 411 ae a 411 
Tasmania ae <p or 88 “8 6 94 
All States .. 877 1,423 | - 1,465 7 16 3,798 








Coacsine Stock. 


Ordi- | With | Ordi- | Ordi- | Ordi-| With 


Ordi- | With | Ordi- | With 
nary. | Motors.| nary. | nary. | nary. | Motors. 


=e" nary. | Motors.) nary. | Motors. 



































New South Wales 





a .. {2,764 36 ne xg ox .. {2,764 36 
Victoria .. |2,192 | 448 ve as ad io 55 .. |2,247; 448 
Queensland ise as de 1,243 30 ae 11 | 1,254} 30 
Sonth Australia 445 38 3 5 198 . 5 “% ws 643; 43 
Western Australia} .. os ‘e; 490 2 a Ne 490) 2 
Tasmania 205 ll . 6} 211 ll 























All States .. | 2,637 | 486 2,764 | 36 | 2,136 48 55 17 | 7,609] 570 





Stock OTHER THAN COACHING. 














New South Wales ro 24,049 | wi su na 24,049 
Victoria a 20,712 on no 243 we 20,955 
Queensland .. a oe 19,138 | .. | 168 19,306 
South Australia 3,840 on 5,679 sie ae 9,519 
Western Australia ei tye 11,042 ass i 11,042 
Tasmania ue oe es 1,943 aes 77 2,020 
| 
All States .. 24,552 24,049 37,802 243 | 245 86,891 
i 








Prior to the issue of Year Book No. 16 (1921-22) the particulars of rolling stock were 
classified under the headings of ‘‘ Locomotives,” “‘ Passenger Vebicles,” and ‘“ Vehicles 
other than Passenger.” The present classification has now been adopted by all States. 


17. Employees.—(i) At 30th June. The following table gives the number of railway 
employees in each year from 1926 to 1930 inclusive, classified according to (a) salaried 
staff, and (5) wages staff -— 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—EMPLOYEES, (a) 1926 TO 1930. 
At 30th June— 








State. 1926. 1927. 1928. : 1929. 1930. 


Salaried| Wages |Salaried| Wages Salartea| Wages ‘salaried 
Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Stam. ; Staff. ; Stadt. 








Wages |Salaried' Wages 
Staff. | Staff. | Staff. 








New South wales 5,794] 38,263! 6,004) 39,488 mal 38, oi $,995 





$7,535] 5,754] 34,243 
Victoria. . 4,323) 24,465, 4,245) 25,072) 4,363 23,618; 4,295} 23,025] 4,249] 20,361 
Queensland os 3,617| 18,419, 3,565] 16,105) 3,478) 16,146 3,403] 15,467/ 3,219] 14,542 
South Australia .. 1,362) 9,801) 1,438} 8,998) 1,295) 7,358' 1,312! 7,401) 1,293] 6,794 
Western Acairale: 1,318] 6,697; 1,362) 7,471! 1,412); 7,565 1, 418| 7,770} 1,424) 7,587 


Tasmania 185} 1,219 187} 1,232 212 1,369 "219 1,876) 217) 1,352 








All States .. | 16,599| 98,864| 16,801; 98, 366! 16,812) 94. ,101| 16,642) 92,574) 16,156 “84,879 
(a) Exclusive of construction staff. 


In the period under review the totals of salaried and wages staffs decreased from 
115,463 in 1926 to 101,035 in 1930, a decrease of 12.5 per cent. 

(ii) Average staff employed, 1929-30. The number of employees at one point of time 
does not afford the best index of employment in railway work. It is considered that the 
following statement of the average number employed throughout the year indicates 
more accurately the labour requirements of the railways. 


AVERAGE STAFF EMPLOYED, 1929-30. 



































Operating Staff. Construction Staff. All Employees—Staff. 

arate Salaried. | Wages. | Salaried. | Wages. -| Salaried. | Wages 

New South ‘Wales .. | 5,869 35,473 157 2,866 6,026 38,339 
Victoria. ‘) 4'335 | 2neae = 7 4.335 | 21,242 
Queensland .. ‘) | 3352 | 14,086 56 | 1,273 } 3,408 | 15,359 
South Australia .. {| 1,303 7,150 3 244 1,306 7,394 
Western Australia .. | 1,424 8,236 . <3 1,424 8,236 
Tasmania .. ' ery | i352 = ot 7e17 | 352 

| 
All States set 16,500 87,539 216 4,383 16,716 91,922 








In the States of Victoria, Western Australia, and Tasmania, railway gonstrastion: 
work is not under the control of the Railways Commissioners. 

18. Accidents.{i) Classification. The following classification of accidents which 
occurred through the movement of rolling-stock was adopted by each State in 1924-25. 

Particulars for 1929-30 are as under :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—ACCIDENTS, 1930. 





















































] | 
| N.S.w. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. All States. 
Particulars. ‘ig , og! ol ie J|¢ 3 3 i 
‘SIs 8! &| BE SlS, sis! §/3!1 8] 81 § 
ia e =| 2 3 i=) =| 2 | a > d Bila] & 
| &| al Mi 8), 8o 8, & aie] & 
(os a ad ' | Pace | ieee! ae al “Se 
Train accidents— ' ' ' 
| Fompetya oe itis te bec 28... 1 ; 3 | Sd 1 2,1 69 
Ewploy 2718 ..b be 2 1 23 20 3 58 
Kecttents ¢ on line (other than ) ; ' \ 
train accldents)— ( ' | 
Passengers oe .. | 11-4155 | 10 113 | 2 17 2/48]... 21) .. «. | 25 354 
Employees sf [1 ) 9 faez] 2{ 97 3] 22] 2.) 56] 2) az] il} 85) 45 | 414 
Others .. | 16 47 Jee feed ee feed es fae b cpp . [16] 47 
Shunting accidents— ; 1 : ‘ 
Passengers 7 epee ar ees a rr 1 ae os 
Employees ee 1. | 5 {160} 5 | 16' 3] 70 i291] 1] 92 3/14] 370 
Other persons .. 1 2!' 9°’ 1) 87 1, 1 an 5 18 
Employees proceeding to or ! ' ! ! 
from their duty within rail- | ' i 
Dares tulet nin 4 I 1} 3{ 1).. i: ! 1 2 4 
ersons ed or injured a ; 
croseings e 3,16) 15|14, 6 13 3 | 24 8 24) 5 6 | 40 97 
Trespassers a ‘i lae{] 3]22} sitar 4} 3. 4; 6] ai}..|] .. | 58 30 
Miscellaneous ws Sen Rect th vass Iss 3] ..)../ 2] a7] ..] 28/1 48 
Total ss es Ho lsaa 57 rat | 96 I iss | 9 196 ' 18! 330! 6! 984 !180 ! 1,512 
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(ii) Particulars for Quinguennium. The subjoined table gives particulars of the 
number of persons killed and injured through train accidents and the movement of 
rolling stock on the Government railways in each State for each of the years 1926 to 
1930 inclusive :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—ACCIDENTS, 1926 TO 1930. 





In year ended 30th June— 





























State. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929. 1980. 

ae 
Killed.| Injured. |Killed.| Injured.|Killed.‘Injured. |Killed.| Injured. |Killed.| Injured. 
New South Wales 72 594 | 123 687 77 629 61 565 64 571 
Victoria... fe 78 498 53 292 60 238 46 281 57 197 
Queensland oe 25 212 26 167 20 163 19 125 26 133 
South Australia .. 22 329 | . 22 263 23 255 20 156 9 196 
Western Australia 12 341, (17 365 16 351 15 354! 18 330 
Tasmania A 4 39 44 1 18 2 71 6 84 
All States .. | 213 2,013 | 241 1,818 ' 197 1,654 163 1,552 | 180 1,511 

: t ] 











° 


19. Consumption of Oil and Fuel_—The appended table shows the quantity and 
value of oil and fuel consumed by the various Government Railway Departments during 
the year 1929-30 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—CONSUMPTION AND VALUE OF OIL AND FUEL, 























1929-30. 
Oil. 
Coal. 
Lubricating. 1. 
Government ing _ 
Railways. ————_—__- sf as 
Average Average Average 
Gallons. | Value. — Gallons | Value. pet Tons. Value. Cost 
Gallon. Gallon. per Ton. 
£& a ad £ 8 ad. & £8 d, 
New South Walesd) 440,262 | 46,243 12 1.21 | 983,327 | 42,611 | 0 10.40/1,508,668 |1,450,254 [0 19 2.71 
Victoria -_ 171,000 | 19,600 2 8.15 |1,078,750 45,086 | 0 10.03} 666,120 | 911,650 {1 7 4.46 
Quecnaland oe 210,553 | 20,036 |1 10.84 | 195,561 12,7388 | 1 3.63) 426,506 | 403,492 |0 18 11.04 
South Australia @111,785 | 12,150 |2 2.09 (d) (0) (8) 203,786 | 442,820 |2 8 4.92 
Western Australia| 59,267 | 5,888 |1 11.84 | 404,183 | 18,805 | 0 11.17/ 314,610 | 300,217 10 19 1.02 
‘Tasmania a: 33,547 | 3,748 |2 2.81 | 10,403 690} 1 3.92] 58,388 | 70,079 1 4 0.06 
ee eS Pee (Oem) DEO 
| 


Total States 1,026,414 | 107,665 2 1.17 2,672,224 | 119,930 | 0 10.77)3,178,078 13,578,012 |1 2 6.20 





Federal ate 23,513 © 2,799 2 4.57 91,054 8,221 | 1 9.67) 29,177 62,793 }2 3 0.61 
Pa ee of So 
‘ 
Grand Total, : 
Australia .. }1,049,927 ' 110,464 ie 1.25 {¢2,763,278 |c128,151 [c0 11.18'3,207,255 {3,640,805 | 1 2 8.44 


(a) Lubricating of] used on loco. cars and wagons only. 
{d) Not available. 

(c) Exclusive of South Australia. 

(d) Railways and Tramways. 





The range in the average cost per ton of coal from 18s. 1ld. in Queensland to 
£2 3s. 5d. per ton for coal used on the South Australian Railways is attributable to the 
comparatively low haulage expenses incurred in the coal-producing States. The average 
coat of coal and oil during 1929-30 varied very little from that of 1928-29. 
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§ 4, Private Railways. 


1. Total Mileage Open, 1929-30.—The bulk of the private railways in Australia 
have been laid down for the purpose of hauling timber, firewood, sugar-cane, coal, or 
other minerals, and they are not generally used for the conveyance of passengers or for 
public traffic. In many cases the lines are practically unballasted and easily removable. 


The railways referred to in this section include only lines open to the public for 
general passenger and goods traffic. In previous issues of the Year Book particulars 
of lines used for special purposes only have also been shown, but, as complete figures 
for the year 1929-30 are not available, they have been omitted from this issue. 


2. Lines Open for General Traific.—The following statement gives a summary of the 
operations of private railways open for general traffic for the year 1930. More detailed 
information regarding these lines will be found in ‘‘ Transport and Communication Bulletin 
No. 22” published by this Bureau. 


RAILWAYS, PRIVATE.—SUMMARY, 1929-30. 





















































‘ 
& i | Rolling Stock. 
BP a 
ees e | g a g 
aan 4 ° oo 
2s 2 5 3 r= tS od 2 7 , 
State, 38) 3 2/82) 2 | #e | 8 /8),/ 8/2 
Bagh) 2S 3g 8 | 38 4 g& as | Sa} 3) 4] 82 
see) 23 | eg | 82 | 56) ¢ | #8 | 88 |sel 8] 2/28 
8's) Sa 838 | Sa | Bs | a as as |wala| 3) oe 
pf 
No Miles £ £ £ Miles. No. Tons. | No. | No.j No.j No. 
New South 
Wales .. 8 115.70 '2,447,682 | 264,978) 178,167| 408,478 ; 675,801 | 901,007 | 479 | 46 9 737 
Victoria .. 2 24.94 93,048 | 12,017) 8,652} 22,298 17,701 30,689 15 5 4 42 
eee 16 278.85 | 422,542 | 38,654 34,768! 74.847 20,377 | 334,078 71 | 19 | 18 396 
ou! 18+ 
Wonton on 1 33.80 (a) (a) (a) 100,660 740 [1,077,175 | 29 8 1 196 
estern : 
Australia 1| 277.00 (2,224,272 | 224,414) 106,345) 321,206 | 50,072 | 165,939 | 257 | 23 | 23 | 486 
Tasmania 4] 141.56 | 911,611 | 91,255! 80,547| 145,704 | 50,126 75,423 | 219 | 22 | 21] 302 
All States(b) 82 871.85 ,6,099,155 Sebie eile 1,073,193 | 814,817 (2,584,311 {1,970 123 | 76 | 2,159 





(a) Not available. (6) Incomplete. 


The particulars given in the table are incomplete in respect of the States of New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania. In New South Wales and Queensland 
several of these lines, although owned by private companies, are operated by the Govern- 
ment Railway Departments, and Government rolling stock is used thereon. 


C. TRAMWAYS. 


1. Systems in Operation.—(i) General, Tramway systems are in operation in all 
the States, and in recent years considerable extension has been made in the use of 
electrical traction, the benefit of which is now enjoyed by a number of the larger towns. 





In many parts of Australia private lines used for special purposes in connexion 
with the timber, mining, sugar, or other industries are often called tramways, but they 
are more properly railways, and the traffic on them has nothing in common with that of 
the street tramways for the conveyance of passengers, which are dealt with in the present 


paragraph. 
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(ii) Total Mileage Open and Classification of Lines. The following tables show the 
total mileage of tramway lines open for general passenger traffic for the year 1929-30, 
also in Australia as a whole for the years 1925-26 to 1929-30, classified (a) according 
to the nature of the authority by which the lines are controlled; (6) according to the 
motive power utilized, and (c) according to gauge :— 


TRAMWAYS.—ROUTE MILEAGE OPEN, 1929-30. 
















































































Netra Gauge” | wales. | Vietoria. | Q'tend. | ,ustraita,| Australia. | TSMAMI6 qtratia, 
GovERNMENT. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles, Miles. 
Electric .. -. | 186.63 | 122.30 oe wk 41.09 sa 350.02 
Steam Se vs 25.21 oo a bcs 6.26 64 31.47 
Cable Be ate ~~ 26.44 a a ins, “a 26.44 
Horse a ers i. He 1.50] .. 1.50 
Total -. | 211.84 | 148.74 a < 48.85 <a 409.43 
Muniorpa. 
Electric .. or oe axe 56.58 82.83 8.61 30.53 | 178.59 
Steam Ty we oa ae 6.65 ae ss oe 6.65 
Total 5% re <% 63.23 82.83 8.61 30.53 | 185.20 
PRIVATE 
Eleetric 4 as 31.72 11.56 43.28 
Steam wk as 3.50 z 3.50 
Total af | 3.50 31.72 | = = 11.56|  .. 46.78 
Ati ConTROLLING AUTHORITIES. 
Electric .. .. | 186.63 | 154.02 | 56.58] 82.83 | 61.26] 30.53 | 571.85 
Steam ds -. | 28.71 ae 6.65 Ses 6.26 = 41.62 
Cable Fs a a% 26.44 os ails 0 ae 26.44 
Horse es a6 ot os bg 1.50 an 1.50 
Total .. | 215.34 | 180.46 | 63.23 | 82.83 |} 69.02 | 30.53 | 641.41 
AcoorpDiIna To GAUGE. 
: \ 
Gauge— i 

5 ft. 3 in. aie “8 5.18 | “ee ne 5.18 
4 ft. 8} in. ». | 215.34 } 175.28 56.58 82.83 oa 530.03 

3 ft. 6 in. *¥ oT 6.65 ve 69.02 30.53 | 106.20 





Total .. | 215.34 | 180.46 | 63.231) 82.83 | 69.02; 30.53 | 641.41 
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TRAMWAYS.—ROUTE MILEAGE OPEN, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 
F 
Nature of Motive Power, e | ’ | 
Controlling Authority, and 1925-26. ; 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. {| 1929-30. 
auge. i ¢ ' 
t ¥ ‘ 
AOcoRDING TO MoTIvVE PowER. 
Miles. Miles. | Miles. Milea. 
Electric i | 519.06 538. 42 555.33 557.99 571.85 
Steam . | 75,46 ; 70.5 39.18 | 40.19 41.62 
Cable 38.58 | 33. ee 30,06 | 30.60 - 26.44 
Horse 1.50 | 2.51 2.51 | 1.50 1.50 
Total - | 634.60 645.16 | 627.08 630.28 | 641.41 
Accornpine TO CoNTROLLING AUTHORITY. 
Government - 421.42 | 432.05 405,21 407.16 409.43 
Municipal - ' 167.42 | 168.70 173.60 | 177.01 185.20 
Private .. 45.76 | 45.41 | 48.27 | 46.11 | 46.78 
7 1 7 
! 1 
Total - | 634,60; 645,16 | 627.08 | 630.28 . 641.41 
AOCORDING TO GavaE. 
Gauge— | 
5 ft. 3in 5.18 5.18 5.18 5.18 5.18 
4 ft. 8hin 517,92 526.61 516.80 520.46 | 530.03 
3 ft. 6in 99.00 100.87 105,10 104.64 |; 106.20 
2 ft. Oin 12.50 12.50 a ae sa 
Total . | 634.60 | 645.16 627.08 | 630.28 -, 641.41 





The mileage of electric tramways has steadily increased 


during the period dealt 


with above, due principally to the conversion of the Newcastle steam tramways and the 
Melbourne cable systems to electrical traction. 


(iii) Cost of Construction and Equipment. The table hereunder shows, so far as 
information is available, the total cost of construction and equipment of all tramways 
to the 30th June, 1930, classified according to the nature of the motive power and the 
































controlling authority. 
TRAMWAYS.—COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, 1929-30. 
Nature of | j | 
New South South Weste ft ; 
vce Wales oe a Victoria. | Queensland, | "South | ‘Aaatenlta: sPemanes, Australia. 
Govzasmmnr. 
i ere Cs a a eee a a eae 
Electric 11,046,461 |6,730,039 33 1,094,157 | = 18,870,657 
Steam 431,517 a 63,073 . 494,580 
Cable ‘ 1,400,581 ett 9h ite 1,400,581 
Horse ab 10,355 10,365 
Total... |11,477,978 |8,130,620 1,167,585 | 20,776,183 
Muntorpa. 
Electric 2,241,385 lg, 834,302 | 163,392 | 581,395 | 6,820,474 
Steam 53,235 | bes * 53,235 
Total... 2,294,620 3,834,302 | 163,392 | 581,395 , 6,873,709 
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TRAMWAYS.—COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, 1929-30—continued 


























Nature of | wou soven | | dee 
New South South Weste 
Motive Wales Victoria. | Queensland. | ‘Auetealtas ‘Nastralin. Tasmania. | Australia. 
PRIVATE. 
£ £ £ «ie | £ £ £ 
Electric i 1 493,290 ck ee | 452,821 re 946,111 
Steam .. (a) os = ee be as 
= = eae 
Total .. (a) , 493,290 e ae 452,821 ads 946,111 





ALL CoNTROLLING AUTHORITIES. 








Electric 11,046,461 |7,223,329 | 2,241,385 |3,834,302 |1,710,370 | 581,395 126,637,242 


Steam .. |(6)431,517 or 53,235 63,073 we 547,825 
Cable -_ 1,400,581 es Se 1,400,581 
Horse c 10,355 ee 10,355 





Total .. LEAT O08 8,623,910 | 2,294,620 {3,834,302 | 1,783,798| 581,395 |28,596,003 
(6) 





(a) Not available. {b) Incomplete. 


2. New South Wates.—{i) Government Tramways.—{a) General. The tramways, with 
some comparatively unimportant exceptions, are the property of the Government, and. 
are under the control of the Metropolitan Transport Trust. In Sydney and suburbs the 
Government tramways are divided into seven distinct systems, five of which are operated 
by electricity and two by steam. The conversion of the Newcastle system from steam 
to electric traction has been undertaken, and at 30th June, 1930, 23.74 miles (route) were 
completed and opened for traffic. 


(6) Particulars of Working. The subjoined statement gives particulars of the working 
of the electric and steam tramways under Government control in 1929-30 :— 


GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS.—NEW SOUTH WALES.—RETURNS FOR 1929-30. 
7 | - | 





























P 

Total - i, 
MileageOpen | centage 

for Traffic, Cost of i q centage | of Net 
Torna Gross | Working : Pe et! in Profit Ww. ol Earn- 

Line. | ———_—_—_— Equip. | Revenue. |Expenses. | aes, | terest. ay : Expenses ings 
{ a : Re Gross loa pita 

‘a ‘ 
Route. Track | venue! Cost. 
Miles. | Miles. £ £ £ , & £ £ % % 


Electric |186.63/333.31/11,046,461) 3,856,892 3,545,645! 311,247} 622,538/- 311,291] 91.93 2.82 
Steam 23.78! 25.21) 431,517 46,578) oa —33,350 24,354'— 57,704) 171.60 | — 7.73 

















| 
Total biolss.021,477,07 3,903,470) 3,625,573. 277,897] 646,892, 368,995) 92.88 2.42 
‘ 


(a) Exclusive of Stores Advance Account (£287,000). 
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(c) Capital Cost, The capital cost shown in the preceding table was made up as 
follows :— 


GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS.—NEW SOUTH WALES.—CAPITAL COST, 1930. 





Power-houses, 





P Rolli ‘ Furni- 
ee Stoo. Sub-stations, | Machinery. | Workshops. tase Total. 
| 
£ £ £ | £ £ “ge | £ 
5,793,218 | 2,523,974 2,625,385 | 271,705 261,304 | 2,392 | 11,477,978 





The average cost per mile open was £27,533 for permanent way, and £27,018 for all 
other charges, making a total of £54,551 per route mile. 


(d) Summary, Government Tramways. The following table gives a summary of 
the operations of all Government tramways for the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS.—NEW SOUTH WALES.—SUMMARY, 1926 TO 1930. 
































| ‘ | Per- H 
' icentage} Per- 
Total ‘ ! of j{centage: 
Year Mileage] Cost of ' Wet Work- a a a 
Open | Construc- ; Ne - ing Ne assen-| Pers 
ended for tion Pees Pistia’ ‘ Barn- Path Expen-| Earn- | gers | em- 
sone Traffic. and youu penses. | ings, Test. | “ses ings | carried.| ployed. 
une— |(Route.)) Equip- ; on on 
ment. i Gross | Capital 
: Reve- | Cost, 
1 . nue. 
Miles. £ £ £ 1 & £ % % ea No. 
1926 .. | 228.55 11,147,523a) 3,619,496 | 3,319,996 : 299,500) 563,137) 91.73 | 2.69 | 339,412] 11,459 
1927 .. | 228.50,11,299,050a] 3,806,098 3,487,834 | 318,264] 573,453) 91.64 2.82 1347,231| 11,697 
1928 .. | 209.58" 11,222,078a) 4,556,561 | 3,937,356 | 619,205] 576,702] 86.41 5.47 | 346,014} 11,031 
1929 .. | 210.48 11,456,189¢| 4,457,890 | 3.833.939 | 623,951/ 615,997; 86.00 5.45 | 333 476 11,082 
1980 .. | 210.41 11,477,978a' 3,903,470 | 3,625,573 | 277,897| 646,892: 92.88 | 2.42 | 307,790} 10,139 








(a) £47,455 of this sum has been paid from the Consolidated Revenue, and no interest is payable thereon. 


The cost of construction and equipment is exclusive of the amount of the Stores 
Advance Account (£287,000). 


(e) Sydney Tramways. Official Year Book No. 15, p. 589, gave a short account 
of the progress cf the Sydney Tramway System. Owing to limitations of space this 
information cannot be repeated, but the subjoined table shows certain important 
particulars for the years 1926 to 1930 inclusive. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—SYDNEY.—SUMMARY, 1926 TO 1930. 


Year ended 30th June— 











Particulars. eT = 
1926. | 1927, 1928. 1929, -, 1930. 
Mileage open for traffic— | ‘ 
Route miles sf ae 161.83 | 162.11 162.05 162.66 162.89 
Track miles 288.85 289.19 | 289.50 291.66 291.65 
Total cost of construction and 
equipment . 9,473,497 | 9,889,8576| $,976,7616/ 10,060,8222; 10,094,8906 


Current used for traction pinseaee 
kilowatt hours | 109,131,602 123,197,596a| 127,168,518a| 125,995,725a| 122,431,584a 

Tram-miles run ae No. | 31,087,894 | 31,086,469 31,511,169 | 31,258,936 30,201,973 

Passengers carried ‘ee No. | 313,216,842 |320,903.528 | 322,025,235 | 312,032,469 | 289,893,088 


rN 
_ 
wo 
pace 
7) 
wo 
a 











Gross revenue ot £ 3,316,312 3,462,806 4.061,459 3,551,944 
Working expenses oan £ 2,878,855 3,066,254 3,465,920 8,471,394 3,271,035 
Net revenue .. £ 437,457 396,552 "609, 417 590,065 280,009 
Percentage of ted ex epenses on 

gross revenue % 86.81 88.55 83.81 85.47 92.12 
Carsin use .. oe oe 1,567a; 1,594a 1,578a 1,703a 1,608a 
Persons employed ee , 11,130a 11, 5124 16,911la@ 10,968a 10,0244, 





(4) Includes portion of Newcastle line in process of electrification. (8) Includes Stores Advance account. 
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(ii) Private Tramways. A private steam tramway passes through the township of 
Parramatta. Commencing at the park gates, it runs as far ag the Duck River, a distance 
of 34 miles, where it connects with the Parramatta River steamers which convey passengers 
and goods to and from Sydney. This line, which has a gauge of 4 ft. 8} in., waa opened 
for traffic in 1883. In 1930 the number of tram-mileg run was 20,440, and the number 
of passengers conveyed 84,230. 


3. Victoria.—{i) General. In Melbourne there are several tramway systems carried 
on under the control of various authorities, the most important being the cable and 
electric systems worked by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board, to which 
reference will be made further on. There were also, at 30th June, 1930, two lines of 
electric tramways, viz. :—({a) St. Kilda to Brighton, and (b) Sandringham to Beaumaris, 
both of which belong to and are operated by the Railways Commissioners, In addition 
there are systems of electric tramways at Ballarat, Bendigo, and Geelong, constructed 
and run by private companies. 


Numerous tramways have been constructed for special purposes in various parte 
of the State under the provisions of the Tramway Act 1890. These, however, are of the 
nature of the private railways referred to previously. : 


(ii) Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board. (a) General. A short account 
of the formation of the Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company, and of the Tramways 
Board, will be found in earlier issues of this work. 


(b) Cable Tramways. (1) Services. The complete system consists of 26.44 miles 
of double track of 4-ft. 8} in. gauge connecting the city of Melbourne with the nearer 
suburbs. 


(2) Particulars of Working. A summary for the years 1926 to 1930 is given here- 
ander :— 


CABLE TRAMWAYS.—MELBOURNE.—SUMMARY, 1926 TO 1930. 











. Percentage | Number of 

Rcd ended gine play ers poe Phen noone oe Working | Employees 
une— beats) venue. xpenses. | Expenses on at end 
(Route). Year. Carried. Revenue, Year. 

Miles. Miles. No. £ £ % No. 

1926 a 38,58 12,393,911 | 127,882,115 | 1,048,414 847,102 80,79 2,520 
1927 oe 33. 68 9,817,468 99,978,416 | 1,012,946 702,749 69.38 2,014 
1928 oe 30.06 8,410,528 | 83,004,759 843,800 608,061 72.06 1,872 
1929 oe 30.60 8,151,392 77,930,235 793,122 696,872 75,26 1,771 
1930 oo 26.44 6,545,033 | 58,692,072 604,527 493,279 81.60 1,367 








The reduction of the operating results in recent years is due partly to the progress 
made in the scheme of conversion to electrical traction. 


. 


(c) Electric Tramways. (1) Services Operated. Tho system controlled by the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board at 30th June, 1930, consisted of the six 
services taken over from the various controlling authorities at the date of the formation 
of the Board, viz. (¢) The Prahran and Malvern Tramways; (6) The Hawthorn Tramways ; 
(c) The Melbourne, Brunswick and Coburg Tramways; (d) The Fitzroy, Northcote, and 
Preston Tramways; (e) The Footscray Tramways; and(f) the North Melbourne-Essendon 
Tramway, which, together with various extensions and conversions from cable to electric 
traction on the St. Kilda, Brighton Road, Prahran and Toorak, Richmond and Victoria- 
street lines, make an aggregate route mileage of 112.51 miles, all of 4 ft. 84 in. gauge. 
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(2) Particulars of Working. A summary of operations for the last five years is given 
hereunder :— 


MELBOURNE TRAMWAYS BOARD.—ELECTRIC SERVICES.—OPERATIONS, 1926 




















TO 1930. 
Mileage} Total Cost | t . | 
Year Current Work- 
ended bi i Gt Cone used for ae : Passengers| Gross ing | Interest. | Net 
30th ret ele and Traction Ras, | Carried. |Revenue.| Ex- nverest.| profit 
June— para Equipment Purposes. i penses. | | 
" ae eae nee : 
Miles. eS ee ON aN) Ne, No. £ gb | £ 
1926 .. | 91.98 | 4,040,492 |27,041,867 |10,657,723: 99,017,088'1,007,210 | 816, | 147,997 48,035 
1927 .. {102.14 | 4,647,497 |34,393,346 |13,387,869, 118; 858, 967}1,429.015 963, 558 240, 922 224,535 
1928 .. (108.74 | 5,221,586 [45,086,642 /15,' y215, 696 132, "805, 672}1, *602 068 1,057,066, 654.175 | —109,178 
1929 .. |108.75 | 5.568.008 44.347 542 |15.640.485 133,821.902)1. 7829. 470 |1,088.948° 693,676 | —151.354 
1980 .. {122.51 | 6,392,821 47,582,057 es |, 348,563 139,286, 578.1, :705,448 |1,122, is 725, 185 | —141,781 





{—) Indicates loss. 


(iii) Other Government Tramways. The Victorian Railway Department owns and 
operates two lines of electric street railways, viz., St. Kilda to Brighton (5.18 miles of 
5-ft. 3-in. gauge) and Sandringham to Beaumaris (4.61 miles of 4-ft. 84-in. gauge), a 
total route mileage of 9.79 miles. 


Particulars of the operations of these tramways for the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 
are contained in the tables hereunder. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAY.—ST. KILDA-BRIGHTON.—1926 TO 1930. 























foe, | CURE am | xe 
Year ended = us am- | Passengers| Gross | Working by 
Construc- for . Miles Interest.) Profit 
80th June— tion and Traction Run. Carried. | Revenue. Expenses. or Loss. 
Equipment.| Purposes. j 

Ss a inmate | ee fae we te es 

£ | “hour. | No. No £ £ £ £ 
1926 oe i 193,607 | 1,580,283 564,085 | 5,910,741 56,533 48,534! 9,277 /— 1,278 
1927 oe 195,403 | 1,640,932 | 568,184 | 5,856,796 55,594 48,079 9,847 |-—- 1,832 
1928 ee 202,182 | 1,677,880 566,243 | 5,561,619 55,202 46,661 9,525 |— 984 
1929 5 201,908 | 1,734,426 561,593 | 5.380.698 66,513 40,728 9.644 |~ 2,869 
1930 oe 202,748 | 1,718,119 563,092 | 5,197,617 53,963 46,174 9,269 |}-— 1 7480 





(—) Indicates loss. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAY.—SANDRINGHAM-BEAUMARIS (a).—1926 TO 1930. 

















| Total Current j 
used Tram- Net 
Year ended Cost of r | Miles Passengers} Gross Working Interest,| Profit 
30th June— | Construc- | praction | Run. Carried. | Revenue. | Expenses. or Loas, 
tion. Purposes. | | 
Kilowatt- > = 
£ hours. No. No. £ £ £ & 

1926 ae 99,677 330,390 i 127,868 | 1,371,558 12,061 13,233 5,614 ,— 6,686 
1927 on 134,024 464,356 . 182,331 | 1,809,880 15,209 15,198 6,556 |— 6,545 
1928 ve 134,033 473,968 i 189,785 | 1,716,524 15,076 14, "834 6,817 ;— 6,675 
1929 ase 134,079 475,582 | 188,366 | 1,606,685 16,987 13,102 6,800 |— 2,916 
1930 ite 134,970 468,891 188,618 | 1,543,830 14,635 11,972 6, 7344 |— 4,180 





(—) Indicates loss. 


(a) The extension from Black Rock to Beaumaris, 2.20 miles in length, was opened for traffic on 
t at September, 1926. 


(iv) Pricate Tramways. Two systems of tramways are owned and operated by 
private companies, viz., Ballarat and Bendigo (21.25 miles) and Geelong (10.47 miles); 
giving a total route mileage of 31.72 miles. Electrical traction is used on each of these 
lines which are constructed to the 4-ft. 8}-in. gauge. 
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(v) Summary for all Electric Tramways. The following table gives particulars of 
the working of all electric tramways in Victoria for each year from 1926 to 1930 inclusive :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—VICTORIA.—SUMMARY, 1926 TO 1930. 





Year | Mileage noe ee 


Current Tram- Cars | Persons 











ended | open for ' Passengers Gross Working i 
80th | Traffic Sonsizewen meet oe as . Carried. | Revenue.| Expenses. Cs: ova 
Jane—| (Route).| pouipment.| Purposes. ’ 
Kilowatt- 1 { 
Miles. £ hours’ No, No. £ £ No. No. 
1926 127.17 4,716,775 | 31,020,604 {12,709,671 |114,692,993 |1,159,557 | 960,485 492 | 3,607 
1927 139.53 5,389,654 | 38,582,105 |15,504, 164 135, 153, 262 1,583,838 {1,108,664 530 | 4,087 
1928 149.26 6,016,926 | 49,649,967 17, "461, "458 149 "372,032 1,762,079 ne 596 | 4,018 
1929 149.59 6,382,594 | 49,186,768 7,968, 152 {150, 377, 655 |1,798,641 |1,249,582 622 | 3,942 
1930 154.02 7,2 1,865,955 |1,282,447 642 | 3,795 




















23,329 | 52,531,368 18728. "831 |155, 738, 911 





4. Queensland.—{i) General. The electric tramways in the city and suburbs of 
Brisbane were controlled by a private company, with head office in London, until the 
31st December, 1922, on which date they were purchased by the Queensland Government. 
which, under the provisions of the Brisbane Tramway Trust Act 1922, appointed a Trust 
to control and operate the system until Ist December, 1925, on which date the control 
passed to the Brisbane City Council. Under the provisions of the Brisbane City Council 
Act, 1925, the Council took over the liabilities of the Tramway Trust to the extent of 
£2,000,000 which had been incurred in London, and assumed complete control of the 
system. The total length of the Brisbane tramways was 56.58 route miles at 3lst. 
December, 1930. A steam tramway having a length of 6.65 route miles is in operation at 
Rockhampton. 


(ii) Brisbane Electric Tramways. These tramways are run on the overhead trolley 
system, the voltage of the line current being 550. Cost of construction and equipment 
to the end of the year 1930 was £2,241,385, the gauge of line being 4-ft. om The 
following table gives a summary for the calendar years 1926 to 1930 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—BRISBANE.—SUMMARY, 1926 TO 1930. 








Total Cost 
Year | Mileage Current 
ended | open for Co As ction Used for eal Passengers Gross Working ae eereone: 
Bist | Traffic [VOMS-ruction! Traction Ran Carried. | Revenue. | Expenses! reo, | ployed. 
Dec.—/ (Route). Equipment. Purposes. : 7 
Kilowatt- 
Miles. £ hours. No. No. £ £ No. No. 


1926 52,25 | a2,053,318 | 15,683,288 | 6,301,126 | 81,802,945 | 767,708 | 588,262 ; 248] 1,821 
1927 53.53 | 2,050,155 | 17,409,241 | 6,535,833 | 78,057,620 | 814,312 613,285 | 260; 1,659 
1923 55.41 | 2,195,340 | 19,992,514 | 6,570,228 | 77,703,264 | 810,954 594,126 275 | 1,611 
10929 65.73 | 2,214,637 | 19,723,299 6,616,426 76,117,048 | 794,470 | 584,390 275 | 1,552 
1930 56.58 | 2,241,385 | 19,304,457 | 6,575,754 | 73,616.854 | 766,271 | 552, 661 293 | 1,479 


























(a) Includes motor omnibuses. 


(iii) Rockhampton Municipal Tramway. This tramway was opened for traffic in 
1909, the motive power being steam. The length of line is 6.65 route miles, and the 
gauge 3 ft. 6 in. The capital cost to 3lst December, 1930, was £53,235. During the 
year 1930, 1,510,748 passengers were carried, the revenue being £14,573 and working 
expenses £15,580. The number of the staff at the end of the year was 41. ~ 


(iv) Sugar-Mill Tramways. In various parts of Queensland there are tramways 
used in connexion with the sugar-milling industry, chiefly for the purpose of hauling 
cane. Some of these lines are of a permanent nature, running through sugar-cane plan- 
tations, while others are portable lines running to various farms. 
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§. South Australia.—(i) Electric Tramways. The tramways in Adelaide and suburbs 
sre controlled by a Municipal Tramways Trust created in 1907. Prior to this year, the 
system was run with horse-traction by several private companies. Electric traction 
was inaugurated in 1909, and at the 3lst July, 1930, the Tramways Trust operated a 
total route mileage of 82.83 miles of 4-ft. 8}-in. gauge. A summary for the years 1926 
to 1930 is given in the subjoined table :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—ADELAIDE.—SUMMARY, 1926 TO 1930. 

















7 
Total Cost | | 

Year | Mileage ; Current : : 
ended | open for Saaaies ction! Used for ae Passengers | Gross | Working — P i 

Sist | Traffic and Traction Run. Carried. Revenue. |Expenses.| 55 | ployed 
July—| (Route). Equipment. Purposes. 

Kilowatt- y, . a 
Miles. £ hours. No. No. £ £ No. No. 

1926 73.05 2,997,976 | 19,303.228 | 7,393,122 | 66,207,358 | 661,058 | 472,412 255 | 1,556 
1927 73.05 3,073,359 | 19,056,323 | 7,356,620 | 67,569,749 | 074,884 434,939 259 1,690 
1928 74.17 8,176,738 | 20,327,743 | 7,440,540 | 68,546,189 | 695,649 496,194 260 1,781 
1929 75.79 3.527.710 | 20,814,717 | 7.416.441 | 66,577,704 | 677,513 601.362 282 1,982 
1930 82.83 3,834,802 | 21,712,905 | 7,638,896 | 59,852,641 | 756,560 | 521,839 312 | 1,736 


























(li) Horse Tramways. There are also 19.86 miles of Government horse-tramways 
in country districts, worked in connexion with the railway system, of which 17.36 miles 
are used for passenger service, and 2.50 miles for special purposes. 


6. Western Australia.—(i) Government Tramways. (a) General. Apart from the 
electric tramways, thore are several Government tramways, with a total length of 7.76 
miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. The lines are under the control of the Department of Works 
and Labour, and the total mileage of 7.76 miles is made up of several short lengtha 
worked by steam or horses in connexion with the jetties at certain ports, and pro- 
viding communication between the jetties and the goods sheds or warehouses. 


(6) Steam und Horse Tramways. The capital cost of the Government steam or 
horse tramways up to the 30th June, 1930, was £73,428, the gross revenue for 1929-30 
being £3,630, and the working expenses £2,421. These amounts are in some instances 
inclusive of revenue from jetty charges and of working expenses in connexion with such 
services. 


(c) Perth Electric Tramways. These tramways were opened for traffic by a private 
company on the 24th September, 1899, and the system was subsequently extended to 
many of the suburbs. Control was taken over by the Government on the Ist July, 
1913, and the tramways are now worked in conjunction with the Government railways. 
The gauge of line is 3 ft. 6 in. The following table shows particulars of working for the 
years ended 30th June, 1926 to 1930 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—PERTH.—1925-26 TO 1929-30. 









































Total Cost | 
Year Current 
Mileage of Tram- Cars | Persons 
ended Used for Passengers | Gross | Workin, : sm 
80th bd peed pond eurion Traction ity Carried. | Revenue. Bxpeunes. Une A mele) 
June— Equipment. Purposes. 
i 
——— eee ee eee Sn] aia 
Miles £ se 6, No. £ £ | No.} No. 
1926 ..) 34.34 | 949,929 8,246,630 | 3,010,253 | 29,599,785 | 286,707 | 240,953 113 536 
1927 ..; 36.68 983,140 8,371,890 | 2,995,769 | 30,541,079 | 294,068 | 241,280 113 725 
1928 ..} 39.28 1,060,247 9,002,660 | 3,188,087 | 32,657,626 | 318,957 | 259,677 123 724 
1929 ../ 39.83 1,069,352 9,538,040 | 3,345,929 | 85,031,784 | 342,788 | 281.257 123 634 
1930 ..} 41.09 1,094,157 | 10,293,780 | 3,604,827 | 35,565,867 | 349,270 | 294,471 125 698 
t t 





(ii) Private Tramways. 


Fremantle. 


the foregoing lines are of 3-ft. 6-in. gauge. 


Electric Tramways with a route mileage at 


31st August, 
1930, of 8.61 miles, and controlled by the municipal authorities, are in operation in 


In Kalgoorlie and Boulder a private company controls the electric 
tramways, of which at the end of 1930 the length of line was 11.56 miles (route). 


All 
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(iii) Summary, all Electric Tramways. The subjoined table gives a summary for 
all electric tramway systems in the State for the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1926 TO 1930. 




















t 
Total Cost | j H 
Mileage » Current H ‘ 
a Tram- } i Cars } Persons 
open for Used tor * Passengers-| Gross | Working | cna 
Year. | Traffic Rodsteustton) Traction . Saleeg : Carricd. , Revenue. Expenses.| yay cared 
aed Equipment,’ Purposes. | : 
1 
_—— | -—_——- ——_ - i en eee —_ ' ~ i — 
_ Kilowatt- . | [ 
Miles. £& hours. ! No. No. £ £ No. No. 
1926 57.61 1,559,483 10,311,919 ' 3,949,741 1 | 87,841,434 ! 368,290 311,772 173 709 
1927 69.60 1,599,105 . 10,237,513 - 3, 939, "061 | 3s, "924. '077 { 276,578 310,987 173 891 
1928 61.93 1,669,242 | 10,089,904 | 4,141, "2421 41 ‘040. 909 | 403,845 | 330,705 183 897 
1929 60.00 1,680,151 111.763: 7248 4, "303.871 43,198.615 | 423.368 343.224 183 816 
1930 61.26 | 1,710,370 | » 12477, 32, 4, 563,535 | 43,350,192 | 426,646 | 363,648 187 877 
t ‘ 








7. Tasmania.—(i) Electric Tramways. In ‘Hobart there is a system of electric 
tramways consisting of 18.80 route miles of 3-ft. 6-in. gauge controlled by the Hobart 
Municipal Council. The Launceston City Council operates tramways in Launceston 
having a length of 11.73 miles of 3-ft. 6-in. gauge. 

The following table gives a summary of the working of the two systems for the 
years 1926 to 1930 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—TASMANIA.—SUMMARY, - 1926 TO 1930. 


= et 









































Total Cost 

Mileago Current Tram: c P P 
. open for |. . Used for : _ Passengers} Gross | Working} StS )Persons 
Year. | Praffic Popstraction Traction ee | Carried. ; Revenue. Expenses. es sped 

(Route). Equipment. Purposes. . ! | | | : ‘ 
‘gig dacdics as ny on oa = fenite miepieeens tenia es - ee <5 SS Agence “ ; 

Miles. £ Rilowatt No, ' No. £ £ No. | No. 

’ OUTS. s \ | 

1926 | 26.86 542,309 | 3,310,493 | 1,776,052 | 16,972,174 | 178,191 | 142,141 89 385 
1927 26.86 | 561,857 8,332,102 1 1,791,276 | 17,009,211 | 181,445 | 140,386 89 867 
1928 28.76: 558,323 3,623,468 | 1,805,339 , 17,208,196 | 182,769 | 132,813 90 Bvt 
1929 80.23 567.841 4.030.802 | 1.818.450 ; 17,334,091 171.6€4 | 138.808 0 887 
1930 30.53 581,395 4,267,113 | 1,885,437 | 17,355,933 | 172,187 | 141,801 90 392 














(ii) Other Tramways. There are several lines of privately-owned steam eames 
These are dealt with in § 4, Private Railways, as they do not come within the category 
of stroet tramways for the conveyance of passengers. 


8. Electric Tramways, Australia.—({i) Summary for 1930. The subjoined table gives 
details regarding all electric tramways in Australia. The returns for tramways in Ballarat 
and Bendigo, in Brisbane, in Kalgoorlie, and in Hobart are for the calendar year 1930; 
for other tramways they refer gencraliy to the financial year 1929-30. 














ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1929-30. 
fee wel Cys | 
S| 3 &3 g ses 
g=| se, ge “é & i SEs! p 
2 - O83 as x { 5 £ pce! 2 
st 33° 338) 22° 8 | & Sk he eee) oe 
we go, S221 28 8 | By | & | # 182e a2! gf 
fe Bas Ee | &4 se g 2 g85) 2-2) 63 
2.322 | 5 | gs 1 88 2B, & .b8c Be, be 
Ze 68a | oF BS 1 AS So | BF Aes] oa, AS 
_- ae te -—e --—- i w= =- - - fone. 
| i 
Miles.| £ ours. | No. No. | £ , % | No. | No. 





NSW... Lees 11,046,461 122,431,584 32,424,794 303,863,829 3,856,892 3, 545,045 91.93 1.608 10,024 
Victoria... |154.0 2] 7,293, 329, 52,531,368 18, 728, 831 155,7 738; 911 1,865,955 1,282,447 68.73, 642 3,795 
Qiand .. | 56. 53 2,241,385, 19,304,457 6, 1575, 2754 73, :616, 1854 766,271 552,661 72.12 293 31,479 
S. Aust. 82. “83 3,834 302, 2h 372,905 7, "638, $96, 59, "852, 641 756, 560, 521,839 638.98 312 1,736 
W. Aust. 61.2 6) 1,710,370: 12}477, 132 4, °563;, 535) 43,350,192 426, 646 363,648 85.23 187 877 
Tasmania i 30.53 581, ee 4,267,113 1,885, $37" 17, eg 172,187 141,801 82.35 90, 392 

t 

















| { 
i ‘ : ; 
All States |s71 $5,26,637,242 252,724,559 71,817,247 653,778,410 7,844,511 6,408,041 81.69 3,132 18,303 
‘ t ' ; \ 
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(ii) Summary for Years 1926 to 1930. The following table gives particulars of the 
operations of electric tramways in Australia for the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—AUSTRALIA.—1926 TO 1930. 





Particulars. 1926. , 1927, 1928. ' 1929. 1930. 





Mileage open for Traffic (Route) Bitles: 519.06 538,42 555.33 557 99 571.85 
Total Cost of Construction and : 

Equipment £ 22,444, 569 | | 23,453,826 24,511,459 . 25,402,823 26,637,242 
Gurrent used for Traction Pur- : 

poses ae Kil. hrs. 188, 761,134 :212,714.880 231,752,114 231,514,559 232,724,559 
Traim-miles run we .. No. ! 65, 302, 995 68,726,257 71 "449,202 | 71 '762,830 | 71 817; 247 
Passengers carried ats or, as ‘647, 351, 333 677,716,965 695,233,793 | 682,424,725 653, 778,410 
Groas Revenue ae oe £: 6, ‘633, 503 + 7,364,964 8,350,389 5 8,262,601 7,844,511 
Working Expenses. £: 6,510,118 5,941,835 6,603,562 | 6.579.296 6,408,041 
Percentage of Working Expenses 

on Gross Revenue .. Ge. Og 83,06 ' 80.68 79,08 « 79.63 81.69 
Cars, Motors and Trailers «. No., 2,824 , 2,905 2, 982 | 8,155 3,102 
Persons Employed... 6-4 URE cs 19,208 . 20,206 |: 19, 595 19,647 - 18,303 


D. AIRCRAFT. 


1. Historical—A short review of the progress of civil aviation in Australia up to 
the date of foundation of the Department of Civil Aviation was given in Official 
Year Book No. 16, pp. 334-5, but limitations of space preclude its repetition in the 
present volume. 


2. Foundation of Civil Aviation Department.—{i) Creation.. A brief account of the 
foundation and the objects of this Department will be found in Official Year Book No. 19, 
p. 299. 


(ii) Accidents Investigation Committee. Under powers conferred by the Air 
Navigation Act 1920, a committee consisting of engineering and aircraft experts was 
appointed early in 1927 to inquire into and report upon accidents which occur to service 
and civil aircraft, and on 13th October, 1927, tho Air Navigation (Investigation of 
Accidents) Regulations were promulgated. 


3. Activities of Civil Aviation Department.—(i) Aerodromes and Landing Grounds. 
Amongst the various activities have been the acquisition and preparation of civil aviation 
landing grounds, which have now been established over the following approved routes :— 
(a) Perth to Derby (1,467 miles); (6) Derby to Wyndham (600 miles); (c) Perth to 
Adelaide (1,453 miles); (¢d) Adelaide to Sydney (790 miles); (e) Sydney to Brisbane 
{550 miles); (f) Brisbane to Charleville (444 miles); (g) Charleville to Camcoweal (825 
miles); (4) Camooweal to Daly Waters (475 miles); (1) Daly Waters to Birdum Creek 
(50 miles) ; (j) Clonourry to Normanton (215 miles) ; (&) Melbourne to Hay (233 miles) ; 
(1) Mildura to Broken Hill (189 miles) ; (#) Melbourne to Charleville via Cootamundra 
(900 miles) ; and (x) Melbourne to Hobart via Wilson’s Promontory and Launceston 
(380 miles). 


Preliminary surveys of various additional routes also have been made, but no 
expenditure has yet been incurred in the preparation of landing grounds in connexion 
therewith. 


Up to 31st May, 1931, 175 landing grounds had been acquired or leased by the 
Government and prepared for civil aviation purposes. There were also 63 public 
aerodrome licences in force. 


e 
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(ii) Aerial Services. (a) General. In addition to providing a regular and speedy 
transport service over fixed routes, it was considered that the granting of contracts for 
subsidized aerial services would give an impetus to the development of civil aviation in 
Australia, while the trained flying and ground personnel would provide a technical reserve 
for air defence in caso of war. 


At 30th April, 1931, three subsidized contractors were operating under contracts 
which, with the exception of the Adelaide-Perth service, provided that such space as 
is required on each trip must be reserved for mails, the letters for transmission being 
surcharged 3d. per $ ounce. The total route mileage of these services is 5,479 miles, 


The various regular air services over prepared routes have completed 5,697,426 
passenger-miles, and carried 31,394 paying passengers over various stages. Over 95,036 
lbs. of letters have also been carried. 


All pilots and mechanics employed on these services must join the Air Force Reserve 
when the Reserve is constituted. 


(b) Aerial Mail Services at 31st May, 1931. The following aerial mail services were 
in operation at 3lst May, 1931. 


(1) Subsidized Services. West Australian Airways Ltd.—Perth to Derby (W.A.), 
1,467 miles; Derby to Wyndham (W.A.), 600 miles, and Perth (W.A.) to Adeleide 
(S.A.), 1,453 miles. Queensland and Northern Territory Aerial Services Ltd.— 
Brisbane to Camooweal (Q.), 1,269 miles and Cloncurry to Normanton (Q.), 215 miles. 
Larkin Aircraft Supply Co. Ltd.—Camooweal (Q.) to Daly Waters (N.A.), 475 miles. 
All these services are operated once weekly in each direction over the routes mentioned. 
The Derby to Wyndham service is not operated in the “‘ wet ” season, which is usually 
December to March. 


(2) Uusubsidized Services: During the past twelve months several companies have 
inaugurated regular commercial air services in various parts of the Commonwealth without 
the assistance of Government subsidies. Briefly, such services are as follows :—Brisbane 
to Toowoomba (Q.), 75 miles ; Brisbane (Q.) to Lismore (N.S.W.), 100 miles; 
Townsville to Brisbane (Q.), 730 miles; Brisbane (Q.) to Sydney (N.S.W.), 500 miles ; 
Sydney (N.S.W.), to Melbourne (V.), 475 miles; and Melbourne (V.) to Launceston 
to Hobart (T.), 380 miles. The services from Townsville to Brisbane, and Brisbane to 
Hobart, are operated by Queensland and: Northern Territory Aerial Services Ltd., and 
Australian National Airways Ltd., respectively. Surcharged air mail is carried under 
arrangements with the Postmaster-General’s Department. 


(c) Aerial Ambulance Service. Following an agreement made between the Queensland 
and Northern Territory Aerial Services Ltd. and the Australian Inland Mission, an aerial 
ambulance service to provide medical service where required in Western and Northern 
Queensland and operating from a base at Cloncurry was inaugurated on the 17th May, 
1928. The aircraft company agreed to provide the aircraft and pilot and the mission 
authorities the doctor. The scheme has proved most successful and many instances 
are reoorded of lives being saved by the services thus made available. 


(d) Reliability. During 1930 over 598,582 miles were flown by the three subsidized 
companies operating regular air services without a fatal accident. The total mileage 
flown by all civil aircraft during the same period was upwards of 3,900,000 miles, and 
fourteen fatal accidents occurred, an average of one fatal accident for every 279,000 
miles flown. 


4. Aircraft Construction.—With the increase in the number of aircraft used in 
Australia attention is being given to the question of local production. Aircraft have been 
manufactured in Australia for a number of years, and locally built aircraft are in use on 
certain subsidized routes, but development has not yet reached a completely organized 
stage. 
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During 1930, however, a notable advance beyond the experimental stage was made 
by “ The General Aircraft Co. Ltd.’ of Sydney, who proceeded to the production stage 
with a land plane of local design. The ‘“‘ Genairco ” is a three-seater biplane of orthodox 
type, with accommodation for two passengers and a pilot, and is of standard all wood 
construction with fabric-covered lifting and control surfaces, and folding wings. There 
are now nine (9) aircraft of this type on the Commonwealth Register, the machines being 
used for instructional purposes and for general taxi and private hire work. 


Reference was made in Official Year Book No. 22 (1929) to the aircraft construction 
activities of the Larkin Aircraft Supply Co. Ltd. This company has since successfully 
completed its contract for the manufacture of 32 ‘“‘ Moth” Aircraft for the Common- 
wealth Government, and has elso produced two larger passenger aircraft of loca] design. 
One of these (the “ Lascoter’”) is a single-engined, four passenger aircraft, and the other 
(the ‘‘ Lasconder ’’) is a three-engined six passenger machine. 


The Aircraft Branch of the Cockatoo Island Dockyard, Sydney, is now investigating 
the practicability of undertaking the production of locally designed aircraft. 


5. Training of Air Pilots.—{i) The Associated Aero Clubs. The Associated Australian 
Aero Clubs provide facilities in the capital cities of all States for flying instruction and 
practice. ‘Training operations have not yet been commenced in Tasmania, but a start 
will be made in Launceston at an early date. At the end of April, 1931, 662 pupils had 
passed through the various flying training organizations and had qualified for private 
‘* A” pilots’ licences. 


The Commonwealth Government renders the various clubs assistance by providing 
D.H. 60 ‘‘Moth’’ aeroplanes and spare engines, hangar accommodation, the free use of 
aerodromes, suitable club houses which are leased to the clubs, and bonuses for practice 
flying carried out and for each pupil trained to a standard that will enable him to obtain 
@ private (‘‘A’’) pilot’s licence. In lieu of the bonus for practice flying the Sydney and 
Melbourne Clubs are paid a subsidy in respect of each member who qualifies for the 
renewal of his pilot’s licence. The Sydney body (the Aero Club of New South Wales) 
is a most successful organization. To 30th April, 1931, 215 pupils, including nine lady 
members, had graduated for ‘‘ A ” licences, while many graduates had completed advanced 
courses of training, gained their Commercial (‘‘ B’’) licences and now own aircraft. 


Aviation pageants are held from time to time by the various sections of the Aus 
tralian Aero Club and are increasing in popularity. 


(ii) Other Organizations. Until the establishment of the Australian Aero Club 
(W.A. Section), flying training in Perth was undertaken by West Australian Airways 
Ltd., which provided the necessary aircraft, hangars, and instructional personnel, while 
the Government assisted by paying a bonus of £40 in respect of each pupil qualifying 
for his pilot’s licence. Flying operations along similar lines are now carried out at 
Goulburn (N.S.W.) and Geelong (Victoria). Flying training is also carried out more 
or less intermittently by companies, clubs, or private owners at various provincia] 
centres, and there are several well established commercial flying training organizations 
in Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth. 


6. Notable Flights.—Since the end of the European war many notable long distance 
flights have been carried out by Australian pilots. Short accounts of those prior to the 
year under review are contained in previous issues of the Year Book, but owing to 
limitations of space the details cennot be repeated in this issue. During the past twelve 
months there were six additional England-Australia flights. Of these, five were solo 
flights, the pilots being F. R. Matthews (33 days), C. W. Hill (67 days, meeting with an 
accident at Timor on the fourteenth day), C. E. Kingsford-Smith (10 days 7 hours), and 
Cc. W. A. Scott (9 days 3 hours). The other flight was made by Messrs. G. P. Fairbairn 
and K. Shenstone. The Kingsford-Smith and Scott flights were specially meritorious 
as each in turn constituted a time record for the journey. 

On the 7th January, 1931, Mr. G. L. Menzies, in an Avro Avian machine, the 
“ Southern Cross Junior’, which was used by Air Commodore Kingsford-Smith on his 
record England—Australia flight, flew from Sydney to the Wanganui River, near 
Hokitika, New Zealand—a distance of approximately 1,200 miles. This constituted 
the first solo flight between Australia and New Zealand. 
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7. Statistical Summary.—Tho collection and compilation of aircraft statistics were 
undertaken by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics on the Ist July, 
1922. The subjoined table gives a summary of operations for the years ended 30th 
June, 1926 to 1930 :— 


_ CIVIL AIRCRAFT.—AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Year ended 30th June— 











Particulars. - 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1920, 1930. 
Registered Aircraft Owners 
(a)... .. No. 23 29 37 72 118 
Registered Aircraft (a) No. 54 8+ 90 168 220 
Licensed Pilots—(a) 
Private “6 No. 4) { 48 127 200 844 
Commercial .. No. 47 78 123 181 
Licensed Ground Engincers : 
(a)... “i No. 116 148 163 198 257 
Aerodromes—(a) 
Government No, 44 45 46 56 58 
Public 4 No. 11 \ ll 13 19 39 
Government Emergency ; 
Grounds .. No. 90 91 94 108 117 
Flights carried out No. 5,838 17,284 56,216 92,000 128,916 
h. m. h. m. h. m. hb. om. h, m. 
Hours flown one .. | 6,426 35 |10,447 24 '15,783 30 | 27,268 20 |42,963 7 
Approx. Mileage .. Miles 487,603 772,643 | 1,153,572 | 1,992,070 | 3,234,307 
Passengers carried— ; 
Paying een No. 4,174 13,984 36,397 56 363 91,415 
Non-paying .. No. 2,830 3,222 5,629 10,037 12,801 
Total am No. 7,004 17,206 42,026 66,400 104,216 
Goods, weight carried Ibs. 62,873 125,924 116,373 160,424 196,795 
Mails, letters carried (b) No. 272,707 290,746 301,677 316,338 383,942 
Accidents— 
Persona killed No. os 4 2 7 18 
Persons injured No. 1 3 5 10 20 














(a) At 30th June. (b) By subsidized companies, 


In previous issues of the Year Book, particulars of flying carried out in the various 
States have been shown, but, owing to the extension of interstate flying both by the 
subsidized companies and private pilots, it has been found impracticable to obtain com- 
plete details for the several States separately for the year ended 30th June, 1930. The 
figures shown in the above table are therefore for the Commonwealth as a whole. 


8. New Guinea Activitles.—The discovery of gold in New Guinea resulted in 
considerable aviation activity in the vicinity of the goldfields, which, by ground route, 
are situated about 70 miles inland from Salamaua, on the north-east coast of the mainland 
of New Guinea. The value of aircraft as a means of transporting food and stores to the 
field and of bringing the gold to the seaboard is shown by the fact that, whereas aircraft 
cover the distance in approximately one hour, the nature of the intervening country is 
such that a journey by other means occupies more than a week. Several air transport 
companies are operating successfully without any direct assistance in the form of 
Government subsidies. The principal company (Guinea Airways Ltd.) is now operating 
three specially constructed freight machines to carry 2,500 tons of hydro-electric power 
plant and dredging machinery to the fields during the year 1931. This work, if 
successfully accomplished, will constitute one of the most notable feats of transport in 
the history of aviation. The subjoined table gives a summary of operations for the years 
ended 30th June, 1928 to 1930. 
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cIiViL. AIRCRART.—TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—SUMMARY 1927-28 


























TO 1929-30. 
| Year ended 30th June— 
Particulars. : < 
| 1928. | 1989, 1980. 
i} ‘ 
Registered Aircraft Owners (a) .. No. | 5 7 7 
Registered Aircraft(a) .. te No. | 12 16 13 
Licensed Pilots—(a) es ain ! 
Private oe oe 2 No. we a 1 
Commercial 2 No. 9 10 ll 
Licensed Ground Engineers (a)... No. 8 10 1l 
Aerodromes—(a) ' , 
Government ee No. 2 5 2 2 
Emergency Tending: G Grounds No. 4 | 4 4 
Flights carried out : “i No. | 821 | 1,532 | 2,882 
hm.’ kh ms, hk om 
Hours flown ae ae sca .. ; 1,633 53 ! 2,626 12 3,618 50 
Approximate mileage .. .. Miles 107,208 . 187,705 , 272,976 
Passengers carried— \ 
Paying en a 8 No. 814. 1,293 ° 2,490 
Non-paying Ss es No. 94 65 649 
Total oe A No. 908 | 1,358 3,139 
Goods, weight carried .. a Ibs. 518,831 ° 1,385,610 3,062,430 
Mails, weight carried oe a Ibs. 6171. 13,876 23,257 
Aceidents— | 
Persons killed be oe No. a ! 
Persons injured axe oi No. . 








(a) At 80th June. 


E. MOTOR VEHICLES. 


l. The Motor Car and Motor Industry.—(i) Evolution of the Motor Car. In the 
issue of the Year Book for 1927 (No. 20, p. 319} a short history of the evolution of the 
motor car is given, but consideration of space precludes its repetition in the current 
jssue. 


(ii) Motor Industry. The’demand for mechanical transport occasioned by the 
European war was in no small measure responsible for the extensive development 
ef the internal combustion engine, and the keen competition among motor car 
manufacturers for the overseas markets has improved the quality and efficiency of their 
products. 


Although, as yet, motor cars are not entirely matmfactured i in Australia, the money 
invested in assembling and body building plants has assumed considerable proportions 
during recent years, and some idea of the value of Australia as a market for the motor 
trade is instanced by the fact that during the year 1929-30 the value of 6,556 motor 
bodies imported was £697,862, and of the 61,981 chassis, £5,807,024. The value of 
46,409 bodies built in Australia to equip the chassis for which bodies were not imported 
was approximately £3,118,987. The value of the tyre equipment, both locally produced 
and imported, for which figures are not, however, available, must also be taken into 
consideration, particularly as the prevailing practice is for distributors to retail cars 
on a five-tyre basis. Fuels imported during the year for use in motor vehicles were— 
Crude petroleum 122 million gallons, valued at £1,118,332, and petroleum, etc., 240 million 
“gallons, valued at £7,429,485. Spares, batteries, accessories, etc., also are additional 
factors contributing to the potentialities of Australia as a market. 

At the 30th June, 1930, the number of motor cars per 1,000 of population was nearly 
102, which, however, is not so high as that recorded in New Zealand, viz., 146, so that it 
would appear that the saturation point has yet to be reached. 
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2. Registration.—The arrangements for the registration of motor vehicles and the 
licensing of drivers and riders thereof are not uniform throughout Australia. Methods 
of registration, licence fees payable, etc., in each State were referred to in Official Year 
Book No. 16, pp. 337-340, and later issues, but limits of space preclude the repetition of 
this information in the present volume. 


3. Public Vehicles.—In all the capital cities of the States and in many of the most 
important provincial centres taxi-cabs and other vehicles ply for hire under licence 
granted either by the Commissioner of Police or the Local Government authority con- 
cerned. As most of these vehicles are independently controlled by individuals or small 
companies, it has not been possible to obtain complete data in respect of their operations. 


4. Motor Omnibuses.—Motor omnibus traffic, both in urban and provincial centres, 
has assumed considerable proportions during recent years, and prior to the constitution 
of Boards empowered to allocate routes over which omnibuses may operate, had a very 
marked effect on Railway and Tramway services. By regulating the licensing of motor 
omnibuses the economic waste arising from duplication of routes and services parallel 
with or contiguous to existing railway and tramway systems is avoided. The general 
principle governing the allocation of routes is that omnibus services should act as feeders 
to existing transport utilities. Revenue from licence fees is devoted principally to the 
maintenance or construction of roadways to enable them to withstand the wear and tear 
caused by the heavy traffic. Completo statistics regarding motor omnibus operations are, 
however, not at present available, but some indication of the effect unrestricted motor 
omnibus services would have on the railways and tramways may be obtained from the 
operations of some services conducted by railway and tramway systems as adjuncts to 
their main services during the year 1929-30. Such services are conducted in Victoria 
by the Victorian Railways Commissioners and by the Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Tramways Board, and in South Australia by the South Australian Railways Commissioners 
and by the Municipal Tramway Trust, Adelaide, the number of passengers carried by 
these services during the year 1929-30 being 611,064, 3,742,702, 32,511 and 4,881,171 
respectively. 

The services operated by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board were 
necessary to provide transport facilities during the conversion of certain cable tram lines 
to electrical traction, but it is not the intention of the Board to institute omnibus services 
in a general way. In other instances the omnibus service has been provided to meet 
the competition of private enterprise and to endeavour to protect the existing transport 
utilities provided by public bodies. 


5. Motor Vehicles Registered, etc.—{i) Year 1929-30. Particulars of the registration 
-of motor vehicles, etc., for the year 1929-30 are contained in the subjoined table :— 


MOTOR VEHICLES.—SUMMARY, 1929-30. 





Motor Vehicles Registered. Revenue derived from— 





























=, 2s . png 
States and | fesetrvese 
. ! | Per Riders’ Vehicle | Drivers’ 
Territories. Motor | Motor beer Total 1,000 of | Licences} Registra- and Total 
Cars: | Cycles. Vehicles *) popu- | Issued. | tions and | Riders’ ovals 
i : lation. Motor Tax.| Licences. 
= = . le a 
: ' I 
No. i No. No. No. | No. No. £ £ £ 
New South Wales | 169,495) 29,410} 47,289/246,194/ 99.06] 346,415] 1,613,803] 179,441:1,703,244 
Victoria .. | 125,315] 25,405] 29,167] 179,887| 100.88] 230,853] 1,128,037) 57,711(|1,185,748 
Queensland .. | 080,403 8,778) (a) 2,334] 91,515 97.12 63,879 484,651 26,058] 510,709 
South Australia 47,100! 8,616) 11,232 66,948; 115.30: 94,381] 579,097| 43,170' c622,267 
Western Australia | 30,707 7,707| 11,781] 50,195) 119.90) 62,917 298,387 15,913' 314,300 
Tasmania .. | 12,533, 4,814| 2,198] 19,545! 90.68, 297510, 82,190] 6,574, 88,764 
Central Australia; 77; —-- 22 991 \ais os's 108 60 27 87 
North Australia A 219 450 ae 542 64 127 191 








Territory 














187, 4 
Federal Capital; 1,113. cs 245 bias] 107.51, 1,847: 8,621 967| 9,588 
t 








t 
1 ! i 
Australia .. | 466,930, st 104,487 656,514] 101.93, 823,452, 4,194,910! 329,988 4,524,898 
2 | 


| 


{a) Solid tyred vehicles. (6) Pneumatic tyred vehicles. (c) Gross Revenue. 
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(ii) Quinguennium 1926-1930. The following table shows the number of vehicles 
registered, licences issued, and revenue received therefrom during each of the years 1925-26 
to 1929-30 :— 


MOTOR VEHICLES.—REGISTRATIONS, ETC., AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















‘| 
Motor Vehicles Registered. ! Revenue derived from— 
Drivers’ : 
ee ee eae a tS OTE rag ¥ Oa and : = } +; 
Year. 5 ; Per | Riders’ Vehicle = Drivers’ 
| Motor Motor COmMer” | | 1.0000f Licences . Registra-» and | ota 
1 Cars. Cycles. yenteles. - * | Popu- ' Issued. tionand , Riders’ j Ars 
: mt lation. | Motor Tax. Licences. | 
rs eee 852 i Se _ Se data WE =, Shes 
| loog £ £ 
' | } 
1926-26 | 282,199 | 70,209 (a)37,892 | 500,300 64.6 | 496,311 : 2,098,112 137,639 , 2,236,751 
1926-27 | 864, 384 | 80,242 (a)30,014 | 495,540 80.3 | 608,585 * 2,636,508 208,857 | 2,845,368 
1927-28 | 419,131 84,017 (@)82,006 | 565,151 89.9 681.237 3,364,861 219,964 | 3,614,825 
1928-29 | $74,359 | \ 88,049 (a)71,851 934. 259 99.5 767,328 3,877,734 289,300 + 4,167,034 
1929-30 | 466, 930 84,897 | 104,487 656,314 | 101.9 i 823,452 4,194,910 329,988 . 4,524,898 








(a) Incomplete, partly Included with Motor Cars. 


During the period dealt with, the number of motor vehicles showed an average annual 
increase of 14%; the greatest increase (27 %) being recorded during 1926-27 and the 
least (3 %) during 1929-30. The number of vehicles per 1,000 of population increased 
from 64.6 to 101.9. 


6. Comparative Motor Vehicle Statistics, 1931.—The result of the 1931 World Motor 
Census, conducted by the ‘‘ American Automobile” magazine, from which the following 
particulars have been extracted, shows that there were over 35,800,000 motor cars, 
trucks, and buses registcred in various countries of the world at Ist January, 1931. 


COMPARATIVE MOTOR VEHICLE STATISTICS, Ist 


JANUARY, 1931. 








Motor Cars, 
Country. Trucks, and | Motor Cycles. 
Buses. { 

Australia 593,510 95,000 
Argentine 387,864 | 3,086 
Belgium 158,000 | 51,314 
Brazil .. 159,986 | 1,568 
Canada 1,215,071 9,369 
Cuba * 46,204 495 
Denmark ‘ 310,324 23,349 
France. . 7 1,500,387. 500,000 
Germany ‘ 658,686 | 731,237 
Great Britain ‘ 1,558,032 702,878 
India .. £ ‘ 171,000 . 27,500 
Irish Free State | 47,198 7,039 
Italy ‘ 269,500 87,500 
Japanese Empire 5 98,500 25,000 
Mexico : ‘ 80,800 675 
Netherlands re ee ‘: 120,700 32,300 
Netherlands East Indies .. . 88,178 13,900 
New Zealand 7 189,777; 37,411 
Union of South Africa - é 159,689 |! 37,759 
aay ‘ ae 189,650 - 37,500 

Sweden a 151,150 59,000 
Suitearianvd ‘ i 79,100 | 46,500 
United States of America a 26,690,949. 110,915 
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Tho foregoing figures are in some cases approximately stated, being based on estimates 
‘furnished by Trade Commissioners or representative motor trade organizations in the 
several countries. The figures for Australia are estimated at 31st December, 1930, and 
differ from those stated in para. 5, which are actual registrations at 30th June, 1930. 


In respect of motor cars, Australia now ranks sixth in importance numerically among 
tho countries of the world, having been displaced by Germany from fifth position 
during 1928. 


F. POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 
§ 1. Posts. 


1. The Commonwealth Postal Department.—In provious issues of the Year Book 
some account was given of the procedure in connexion with the transfer to the Federal 
Government of the postal, telegraphic, and telephonic facilities of the separate States. 
(See Year Book No. 15, p. 601.) 


Under the provisions of the Commonwealth Post and Telegraph Act, 1901, the Com- 
monwealth Postal Department was placed under the control of a Postmaster-General, 
being a responsible Minister with Cabinet rank, and a Secretary having chief control of 
the Department under the Postmaster-General, whilst a principal officer in each State 
was provided for under the style of Deputy Postmaster-General. 


2. Postal Matter Dealt With.—In previous issues of this work, details of the 
postal matter dealt with by the Postmaster-General’s Department were shown, but, 
owing to the non-completion of an investigation which is being made into the system 
of recording such particulars, details of letters and postcards, newspapers and packets 
for the years subsequent to 1926-27 are not available. Transport and Communication 
Bulletin No. 22 issued by this Bureau gives particulars of parcels and registered articles 
dealt with. 


3. Postal Facilities.—(i) Relation to Area and Population. The subjoined statement 
shows the number of post offices, the area in square miles and the number of inhabitants 
to each post office (including non-official offices) in each State and in Australia at the 
end of the year 1929-30. In order to judge clearly the relative postal facilities provided 
in each State, the area of country to each office, as well as the number of inhabitants 
per office, should be taken into account. The returns given for South Australia in this 
and all succeeding tables include those for the Northern Territory, while the returns 
for the Federal Capital Territory are included in those for New South Wales. 


POSTAL FACILITIES.—RELATION TO AREA AND POPULATION, 
at 30th JUNE, 1930. 

















State. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| g.a. | W.A. | Tas. rar 

Number of post offices(a). . .. |2,676 | 2,732 | 1,253 8035 623 518 | 8,607 
Number of square miles of territory 

to each office in State .. ne 116 32 535 11,123 | 1,566 51 346 


Number of inhabitants to each office 
Namber of inhabitants per 100 . 
square miles .. oa as 804 | 2,029 141 65 43 822 216 

| 


(a) Includes ** Official,” ‘‘ Semi{-Official,”’ and “‘ Non-Official ’’ Offices. 


932 | 653 | 752 727 672 416 748 











The foregoing table does not include “ telephone”’ offices at which telegraph and 
telephone business only is transacted. 
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(ii) Number of Offices. The following table shows the number of post offices in each 
yoar from 1925-26 to 1929-30 inclusive :— 


POST OFFICES AT 30th JUNE, 1926 TO 1930. 


























i At 30th June— 
| 1926. 1927 1928. 1929 1930 
State, eee ooeraiie = = : : 

Bhasin a Sea aoe eae eer ea 

‘gee 22 ges 28 | 238 28 1288/88 | £E8) 38 
S€e\ ee 8 Seo|2Se sto, Se See! E8/Ee5 
' age Sof|s O5=) 895 SSS) S951 55~—; BOS | OCs 

'Ssr} 64 c a? Cee ge os ee ose ae 

(68S), 08 gS 6s e8k: §e edz! 52 ea2;82 

'6aan'24R +6 2s |ofe 26 !688, 48 |6dalaa 

‘ + i 
me at t ~ = 7 7 , ! 

New South Wales i 458° 2,921! 456: 22261 455 2,228; 448 | 2,250] 445 | 2,231 
Victoria. . 285 | 27499; 284; 21445} 286: 2:462' 283! 21455] 282 | 2,450 
Queensland ‘2, 216 | 1,068! 216; 1,669! 215 , 1064| 211 1,070 | 207 | 1,046 
South Austraila |)! 148! ‘eso! 350| ‘657! 146! 7657] 1481 '660] 147] 658 
Western Austraila 139 | 593. 182; 583! 130; 659, 128| 547| 126{ 497 
Tasmania tet 484 475 48) 478! 47, 471) 44 473 43 | 475 

Fe ' " 7 
; ! at i : ~ . t a 
Australia .. | 1,204] 7,446 | 1,286 | 7,453 | 1,279) 7,441 | 1,262) 7,455 | 1,250 | 7,357 

















(a) Includes offices previously designated as ‘‘ Allowance’ and “* Receiving ’’ Offices. 


(iii) Employees and Mail Contractors.—The number of employees and mail contractors 
in the Central Office and in each of the States is given in the appended table :— 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES AND MAIL CONTRACTORS, 1926 TO 1930, 


At 30th June— 





























i 1926. 1927 | 1928. 1929 ‘1930. 
: | | : 
State. ait oe mn aaa aes ioe 
. M4 2, ta H 2) mn . ' ral . Zz 
aeons Ai a we ee a 
1B ° an 2 mf Ct om S Be e 
2 & Ss ui & = eet See go 8 & 
2,32 2 ' sé oe a Sep Boge 2 =# 
' 8 25 3S & 2 A 2 
' 64185 4 28, 8 | #8: 8 28 a 28 
a cee & E 
~ | | ‘ ; I ‘ 
Central Ofice .. | 180 | 1499. 170}... 195]... 205! 
New South Wales 14,244 | 1,924 ' 14,214 1,933 [13,856 ) 1,947 | 15,267 | 1,952 | 14,383 | 1,952 
Victoria. . . 11,226 | 1,158 | 11,607 1,145 | 10.950 1,142 ' 111067 | 1/180 |10,709 1,175 
Queensland 1) 6.181! '850' 5,953} ’860 | 5,504! "870i 5.437! ‘786 | 5,179 814 
South Australta |.) 4.275! 424! 49988! 402) 444} 4131 4117+ 421 3,954 414 
Weatern Australia. | 2,988} $79! 3,061; 357] 2883! 358 | gio2s | 365 | 2,902 , 398 
Tasmania » | 1615) 247] 1,555' 247 | 1509; 236 | 1,533 | 276 | 1,517! 270 
| a S 
: t ‘i " 4 
Australia .. | 40,657! 4,980 | 40,9271 4,944 39,016 | 4,966 | 40,545 | 4,980 138,849 | 5,023 
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4. Registered Letters, Packets, etc.—Particulars regarding registered articles for the 
year 1929-30 are given in the table hereunder :— 


REGISTERED ARTICLES POSTED AND RECEIVED, 1929-30. 


















































Posted in each Posted in each Received in each 
State for Detivery | State for Delivery Total Posted. State from 
within Australia. Overseas. Overseas. 
* 4 { 
State. 3 g g g g g 3 A 
sz | s2|s2|/22 1521283 of | 34 
i $8 | 62 | 5 | Sz | SEB | Sze, FE | Sz 
es | ve | $s | ge | te | te zs | 2 
#3 |_as | 2S | as ws | AS aS | As 
' 
New South Wales .. | 2,792 | 1,123 191 717 | 2,983 | 1,200 | 252 102 
Victoria .. ~. | 2,032 | 1,143 ill 63 | 2,143 | 1,206, 171 96 
Queensland -_ 1,028 | 1,104 48 52 | 1,076 | 1,156 49 53 
South Austrailia... 582 996 29 49 611 | 1,045 32 55 
Western Australia. . 541 | 1,299 * 55 132 596 | 1,431 48 114 
Tasmania oe 292 } 1,331 5 24 297 | 1,355 { 10 46 
Australia os 7,267 | 1,133 439 68 | 7,706 ; 1,201 562 88 











6. Value-Payable Parcel and Letter Post.—(i) General. The Postal Department 
undertakes to deliver registered articles sent by parcel post within Australia, or between 
Papua or Nauru and Australia, to recover from the addressee on delivery a specified sum 
of money fixed by the sender, and to remit the sum to the sender by money order, for 
which the usual commission is charged. The object of the system is to meet the require- 
menta of persons who wish to pay at the time of receipt for articles sent to them, also 
to meet the requirements of traders and others who do not wish their goods to be delivered 
except on payment. 


(ii) Summary of Business. The next statement gives particulars regarding the 
value-payable post in each State for the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


VALUE-PAYABLE PARCELS POST.—SUMMARY, [926 TO 1930. 





| i) 
W. Aust. 'Tagmanin. | Australia. 
| ‘ 








Year ended 30th Sagal NSW. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. 
‘ I 





NomBeR or Parcets Posten. 








No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. 
1926 ie .. | 236,800 | 11,508 | 204,819 5,033 | 69,970 316 | 528,546 


1927 a .. | 252,300 | 11,801 | 216,418 8,132 | 71,473 446 | 560,570 
1928 Sis .. | 296,391 | 20,005 | 236,040 | 11,789 | 79,761 505 | 644,491 
1929 oe .. | 313,654 | 24,426 | 248,210 | 14,564 | 79,699 430 | 680,983 


1930 7 .. | 299,930 | 26,145 | 232,968 | 16,653 | 82,148 420 | 658,264 








VawtuE COLLECTED. 





£ £ £ £ £ | £ | £ 
1926 “s .. 897,283 | 22,035 | 328,954 6,327 | 109,671 | 811 | 865,081 
1927 ae .. 402,186 | 21,617 | 334,619 | 10,939 | 112,276 1,075 | 882,712 
1928 os .. | 462,794 | 35,699 | 350,712 | 17,096 | 114,035 1,040 | 981,375 
1929 os .. | 462,964 | 41,878 | 364,156 | 19,964 | 103,683 859 | 993,504. 
1930 =o .. 436,025 | 42,457 | 334,491 | 24,766 | 101,716 716 | 940,160 
1 | 
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VALUE-PAYABLE PARCELS POST.—SUMMARY, 10926 TO 1930—continued. 


| | 
1 
Year ended 80th June—| N.S.W. , Victoria. | Q'land. | 8. Aust, | W. Aust. (Tasmania. 


{ 





Australis. 








REVENUE, INCLUDING PostaGz, CoMMISSION ON VALUE, REGISTRATION AND MONEY 
ORDER COMMISSION. 





j ' f | 
| £; & £ |; &£ ! £ £ £ 
t 

1926 .. | 32,232 | 1,564 | 28,539 | 634 | 8,872 44 69,885 
1927 . | 32,450 1,569 | 28,108 | 864 8,720 68 71,769 
1928 ae -. } 36,318 2,547 | 30,700 | 1,264 8,939 2 79,830 
1929 ee .. | 38,968 ° 3,116 | 33,048 | 1,669 8,914 53 | 85,768 
1930 oe .. ' 38,518 3,465 | 30,449 | 2,044 9,354 62 | 83,882 

! ! 


t ‘ 





The number and value of parcels forwarded in Now South Wales and Queensland 
are greatly in excess of the transactions of any of the other States, although the system 
haa also found favour for several yoars in Western Australia. These three States have 
the largest aroas, and consequently more people at long distances from business centres 
who avail themselves of the value-payable system. Although South Australia, too, 
has a large aroa the population of that State is, comparatively, not widely spread. The 
amount of business transacted in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania is com- 
paratively light, but generally increased business has been done in recent years. 


6. Sea-borne Mail Services.—(i) General. In earlier issues of this work particulare of 
sea-borne mail services were included, but owing to the restrictions of space this informa- 
tion cannot be given in the present issue. 


(ii) Amount of Mail Subsidies Paid. The following table shows the amounts of 
subsidies paid by the Commonwealth Postal Department for ocean and coastal mail 
services during the year ended 30th June, 1930 :— 


MAIL SUBSIDIES.—OCEAN AND COASTAL SERVICES, 1929-30. 





1 i 
| 





Orlent Qucens- | South | Western | Tas- 
Service, I BN. Co land Australian | Australian {| mantan 
shee Ports. Ports. Ports. | Ports. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Annual subsidy .. as 130,000 2,200 5,500 4,813 33,000 





During the year 1929-30 the amount paid for conveyance of mails at poundage 
rates by non-contract vessels was £39,273 ; by road services, £703,543 ; and by railways 
services, £554,850. The total expenditure during the financial year 1929-30 on the carriage 
of mails, as disclosed by the Profit and Loss Account, amounted to £1,436,316. 
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7. Transactions of the Dead Letfer Offices—Tho table hereunder shows the number 
of letters, postcards and lotter-cards, and packets and circulars, including Inland, Inter- 
state, and International, dealt with by the Dead Letter Offices in 1929-30, and the 
methods adopted in the disposal thereof :— 


DEAD LETTER OFFICES.—SUMMARY, 1929-30. 





W. Aust.) Tag, {Australla, 


Particulars. N.S.W. S. Aust, 





Vie. | Q'land. 











LETTERS, Postoarpds, AND aoa 





Returned direct to writers or delivered 1,093,834| 364,068 | 227,756 | 139,807 147,214 | 83,916 | 2,056,595 











Destroyed in accordance with Act. 93,832} 42,442 | 36,544 | 10, 802 | 10,765 4,044 198,429 
Returned to other Bintes © or Countries 
az unclaimed . 7 46,942) 28,720 | 19,402 8,158 | 16,395 1,266 120,943 
+ 
Total .. ye «+ 11,234,608) 435,230 | 283,762 | 158,767 |aza,s7s 89,226 | 2,375,967 
H ' 





PACKETS AND CIROULARS. 





Returned direct to writers or delivered} 878,746) 168,544 | 195,005 | 30,423 | 100,809 | 28,872 , 1,402,399 











Destroyed in acoordance with Act. 166,117| 74,712 | 76,346 | 65,842 2218 474 385,703 

Returned to oe Btates or * Countries 1 
as unclaimed . 1,886, 40,035! 9,563 4,824 | 976 | 5,352] 62,636 
Total eee a «+ 41,046,749, 283,291 | 280,914 | 101,089 | 103,997 | 34,693 | 1,850,738 

















Grand Zone Metin: packets, : 
etc.) «» |2,281,857| 718,521 | 664,676 | 269,856 | 278,371 128,924 | 4,226,705 


’ During the year 1929-30 money and valuables to the amount of £124,831 were found 
in undeliverable postal articles, while 45,566 postal articles were posted without address, 
including 419 which contained money and valuables to the extent of £3,531. 


8. Money Orders and Postal Notes.—{i) General. The issue of money orders and 
postal notes is regulated by sections 74 to 79 of the Post and Telegraph Act, 1901. 
A money order may be issued for payment of sums up to £20 within Australia, and not 
exceeding £40 (in some cases £20, ond in Mauritius £10) in places abroad. A postal note 
which is payablo only within Australia and in Papua, cannot be issued for a larger sum 
than twenty shillings. 


(ii) Summary for States, 1929-30. Particulars regarding the business transacted 
in each State for the year 1929-30 are given hereunder :— 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES.—SUMMARY, 1929-30, 














1 
Value of Value of “Net Vv 1 
State, Money Outer Money Orders sianey Order Postal Notes fagenea od 
Issued. oe Received. Sold. Postal Notes. 
= £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales... 8,155,584 7,949,112 56,357 2,553,784 | 56,972 
Victoria ee e 3, 390,148 3,496,617 28,330 1,765,486 |, 39,951 
Queensland.. hie 2,825,476 2,592,332 20,348 641,435 | 14,131 
South Australia a L 033,518 991,882 8,866 388,174 8,936 
Western Australia .. 1,487,182 1,304,557 11,936 337,674 7,205 
Tasmania .. ne 551,872 476,930 3,984 | ~ 156,850 | 3,553 
{ec er enieey | es aan | ES Mao Les 
Australia .. .. | 17,446,780 16,811,430 129,821 5,843,403 130,748 











The figures in the foregoing table show a substantial increase over the corresponding 
particulars for the previous year. 
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(iii) Summary, Australia, 1926 to 1930. The next table shows the total number and 
value of money orders and postal notes issued and paid in Australia from 1925-26 to 
1929-30 :— 


MONEY GRDERS AND POSTAL NOTES.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Money Orders. Postal Notes. 




















+ 
Year : “gi a Fe ow, ra hand, 
ended Issued. i Paid. Issued. Pald. 
80th Jane— pals ieee a res: “Ss, 9 Pe ts Se 
Number.! Value. | Number.’ Value. Number. Value. Number.! Value. 
1 S| Sa - oan ee 
' ; | 
No. aon! £ (,000), (No. (000), £ (,000). No. (,000).. £ (,000). No. (,000).! £ (,000). 
1926 . 3,081 ; 16,845 2,911 | 15,366, 14,237 4,946, 14,044 | 4,852 
1927 oe 3,225 ' 16,500 3,043 | 15,925 14,502 5,300 . 14,360 5,270 
1928 3,349 | 17,011 | 3,188 | 16,411 , 15,402 6,579 15,357 , 5,568 
1929 oe 3,416 ; 17,094 3,233 | 16,503 15,626 | 5,741 15,691 , 5,737 
1930 on 3,415 17,447 3,224 | 16,811 15,879 5,843 15,924 ; 5,968 





(iv) Classification of Money Orders Issued and Paid. (a) Orders Issued. The next 
table shows the number and value of money orders issued in each State during the 
year 1929-30, classified according to the country where payable :— 


MONEY ORDERS ISSUED.—COUNTRY WHERE PAYABLE, 1929-30. 



































Where Papante: 
State in which Issued. In ote Total. 
I In Oth 
In Australia. | wey Zealand. te tech Soanteer, “ 
NUMBER. 
{ ; 
New South Wales .. | 1,436,078 14,363: 97,861; 26,541 | 1,574,843 
Victoria... ig 586,719 6,822 | 60,095] 20,701 | + 674,337 
Queensland. . a 495,401 2,173 , 27,906 . 13,131 538;611 
Sonth Australia... 191,323 1,169 | 17,358 : 8,514} 218,364 
Western Australia .. 249,750 1,335 } 27,151 7,014 | 285,250 
Tasmania .. i 115,160 | 1,361 | 5,629 , 1,670 | 128,820 
Australia .. | 3,074,431 | 27,223 | + 236,0003 ~—Ss77,571 | 3,415,225 
5 VALUE. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales .. | 7,663,054 59,276 | 305,115 | 128,139 | 8,155,584 
Victoria... .. | 3,074,023 23,241 195,954 96,930 | 3,390,148 
Queensland. . .. | 2,675,309 7,261 87,125 58,781 | 2,828,476 
South Australia 932,216 4,068 53,645 43,589 | 1,033,618 
Western Australia .. | 1,350,886 4,238 92,650 39,408 | 1,487,182 
Tasmania .. 2 529,029 5,330 14,058 3,455 | 551,872 
Australia... | 16,224,517 | 103,414! 748,547 | 370,302 ; 17,446,780. 
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(6) Orders Paid. The number and value of money orders paid in each State 
during the year 1929-30, classified according to the country where issued, are given 
hereunder :— 


MONEY ORDERS PAID.—COUNTRY OF ISSUE, 1929-30. 





Where Issucd. 
































tate in which Paid. f In Total 
I In Oth . 
In Australla. | New Zeatand | Great Bae Countries, 
NuMBER. 
New South Wales... 1,425,502 41,067 22,362 y 15,532 1,504,463 
Victoria oe aa 647,771 19,147 13,771 - 5,655 686,344 
Queensland... ee 466,261 4,209 6,220 : 4,239 480,929 
South Australia es 195,950 | 1,412 3,806 1,254 202,422 
Western Australia .. 234,458 1,573 6,494 | 1,645 244,170 
Tasimama .. or 99,410 | 2,772 1,484 | 2,080 105, 746— 
Australia 3,069,352 if __ 70,180 54,137 | 30,405 | 3,224,074 
VALUE. 
£ | ¢ £ '  £ £ 
New South Wales 7,640,941 | 149,928 98,339 : 59,904 7,949,112 
Victoria 6 3,360,629 57,209 58,007 20,772 3,496,617 
Queensland. . 2,543,267 11,188 25,110 12,767 2,592,332 
South Australia 965,116 5,543 15,886 | 5,337 991,882 
Western Australia 1,261,164 ; 5,782 30,775 | 6,836 | 1,304,557 
Tasmania .. 3 + | 462,275, 462,275 6,379 3,942 ; 4,334 476,930 
Australia 7 | 16,233,392 16,233,392 236,029 232,059 | 109,950 | 16,811,430 








In the tables above, money orders payable or issued in foreign countries which 
have been sent from or to Australia through the General Post Office at London are 
included in those payable or issued in Great Britain and Ireland. 

(v) Classification of Postal Notes Paid. ‘The subjoined table shows the number 
and value of postal notes paid during the year 1929-30, classificd according to the State 
in which they were issued. 

Particulars regarding the total number and value of postal notes issued and paid 
in cach of the last five years have been given previously. 


POSTAL NOTES PAID.—STATE OF ISSUE, 1929-30. 





Postal Notes Paid jn— 





| 
I 
Particulars. { 





N.S.W. | vietorta Q'land. 





{ 
S. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tas. | Austra 





NuMBER. 





4,558,896 | 3 142,456 | 1,434,289 | 708,261 757,237 


Tssued in same State 
525,562 422,514 | V1 514,585 | 99,650 30,952 


342,500 | 10,943,639 
Issued in other States 


2,387,120 | 4,980,383 














Total «+ , 5,084,458 | 3,564,970 ‘ 2,948,874 + 807,911 788,189 | 2,729,620 | 15,924,022 





VALUE. 





| 
£ ' £ 1 £ . £ £ | £ £ 
Issued Insame State | 1,828,878 1,186,140) 528,371 247,149 287,807 | 117,623 | 4,195,368 
Issued in other States } 192,140 } 164,853 | 439,084 | 32,586 12,667 { 931,743 | 1,773,073 
t 





Total -- | 2,021,018 | 1,350,993 967,455 | 279,735 300,474 | 1,048,766 | 5,968,441 
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The number and value of postal notes paid in Australia during the year showed an 
increase of 2 per cent. and 4 per cent. respectively over the corresponding figures for the 
year 1928-29. 

9. Gross Revenue, Postmaster-General’s Department—(i) Analysis, States, 1929-30. 
The following table shows the gross revenue classified according to branches in each 

tate for the year 1929-30. The figures are supplied by the Treasury, and represent 
the actual collections for the year. 


GROSS REVENUE, POSTMASTER- ee DEPT., ANALYSIS, 1929-30. 








Particulars. N.S.W. oe Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. ;Tasmania.| Australia, 
i a) Pe ese Nolan Re a 
' : : 
: £ £ ' g | £ £4 & & 
Postage .. ++ | 2,103,048 1,445.412 ' 740,468 401,956 335,532 152,666 | 5,179,082 
Money order com- | 
mission ! 
Poundage on postal ! 113,421 | 66,491 34,900 | 17,802 . 19,353 7,637 | 259,609 
notes... . i 
Private boxes and 
bags... Ks | 25.075 1 13.447 ' = 13,907 8,602 ' 5,523 2,631 69,185 
Misvellancous 151,538 347,308 . 60,553 25,771 59,231 9,465 623,666 


t | 











Total Postal .. 2.392.882 1,842,058 $49,828 454,131 119,644 172,399 | 6,131,542 


170,162 | 134,766 | 46,748 | 1,390,012" 





Telegraphs (ordinary) | 492,011 31,8 
84,5 





21 234,443 

Telcgraphs (radio) .. ' 64,550 » OL ] 6,169 6,953 4,198 476 166,847 
i | 

Total Telegraphs ' 556,561 | 396,383 ; 240,012 "138,964 47,224 | 1,556,859 








Telephones .. | 2,305,453 , 1,633,790 818,170 


=I 
a1 
a 
mn 
au 


07,130 350,385 147,758 | 5,862,686 


\ ; 
Grand Total .. | 5,254,896 | 3,872,831 | 1,908,610 |) 1,238,376 | 908,993 367,381 pasa 








1 





(@) “‘Tneludes “Central Office” collections. 


Increased telephone revenue (£403,127) largely contributed to the total increase 
of £737,691 over the revenue for 1928-29, 


(ii) Branches, 1926 to 1930. The gross revenue collected in respect of each branch 
of the Department during each of the past five years is shown in the table 
hereunder :— 


GROSS REVENUE, POSTMASTER- GENERAL'S DEPT., 1926 TO 1930, 














Year ended 30th Junco— us See | Aeleavern Telephone | Total. 

! | | a 

! £ £ £ : £ 
1926 ws mn . §,215,684 ‘ (e)l, 511,658 4,044,414 + 10,771,756 
1927 ss ©. 5,505,985 | (a)L,623,971 | 4,578,863 | 11,606,819 
1928 a eis .. ' 6,802,882  (d)1, 467,209 5,034,051 12,304,142 
1929 os ia ans 5,884,404 | (c)1,469,433 5,459,559 12,813,396 
1930 * ». | 6,131,542 | (d)1,556,859 | 5,862;686 | 13,551,087 


Includes radio focuipts ty £35,815, (0) £45,030, (c) £22,177, @ £166,847, and (e) £21,178, 


As compared with the corresponding figures for the previous year, an increase of 
5.8 per cent. is shown, the increases in the several] branches being as follows :—Postal 
4.2 per cent., Telegraph 5.9 per cent., and Telephone 7.4 per cent. 


10. Expenditure, Postmaster-General’s Department.—({i) Distribution. The following 
table shows, as far as possible, the distribution of expenditure on various items 
in each State during the year ended 30th June, 1930. The table must not be regarded 
as & statement of the working expenses of the Department, since items relating to new 
works, interest, etc., are included therein. 
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EXPENDITURE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPT.—DISTRIBUTION, 1929-30. 

















' ! . 
Particulars. cae ' NS.W. ' Victoria. | Q'land. |S. Aust./W. Aust.| Tag. | Australia. 
+ ae | 1 
Salarles and contin- a as £ £ £ £ £ £ 
gencles— ! 
Salarles .. 79,814, 2,399,532: 1,691,961; 808,500} 629,085; 431,362| 214,486, 6,254,740 
Oonveyance of mails a 537, 490, 987 3994, 255,481 103,227 114,207) 43,190) 1,341,589 
Contingencies ce 7,581! 837; 918° 591,785' 286,074| 244,679; 146,756] 93,600! 2,208,393 
Ocean nails +. | 130,000 Soe | os Ses ive 130,000 
Aliscellaneous +. | 1,025. 37,182' 24,993 7,886) 10,333 4,946 8,015 94,380 
Pensions and retiring i | 
allowances ws 41,937 48,794 sh 19,301 La 110,032 
Rent, repairs, main- | i | 
tenance .. . 1,124 55,507 25,837: 19,659] 13,429! 10,035 3,534; 129,145 
Supervision of works. we to aa os | on eet NO Tk 247 247 
Proportion of Audit ' 
Office expenses rr oe 4,709 3,366) 1,763 1,108 739 415 12,150 


New works— 
Telegraph and tele- 


























phone .. 8,914 999,812! 630,943} 314,874] 301,335] 195,156] 96,492) 2,547,526 
New bulldings. etc. eis 150,832 54,448 25,538) 15,670 Cr.24,012 1,715} 224,186 
Interest on transferred 1 | | 
properties a | 114,328 61,362 45,575] 37,523) 21,869 9,924; 290,581 
Other S TD 2454,103 ead oe oy | oF ee a <3 2,454,103 
(a) _| ke I. 
Total oe 2,082,501, 5,179,247 3,421,483 1,765,345 1,856,380) 920,429 VEE SO RUOTE 
1 





(a) Particulars of apportionment to each State Hes ae (0) Including expenditure not apportioned 
ates 


(ii) Total, 1926 to 1930. The next table gives the actual payments made as shown 
by records kept for Treasury purposes in respect of the Postal Department for coach of 
the years ended 30th June, 1926 to 1930 inclusive. 


EXPENDITURE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPT., 1926 TO 1930. 





Year ended 30th June— 











Expenditure, 1 
1926. 1927. 1928, 1929. 1930. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Total sie .. {16,270,117 {15,281,686 | 16,098,777/15,693,070 115,797,072 








The total expenditure for 1929-30 decreased by 3 per cent. on the amount for 1925-26 


11. Profit or Loss, Postmaster-General’s Department.—(i) States 1929-30. Tho 
foregoing statements of gross revenue and expenditure which represent actual collections 
and payments made and include capital and interest payments cannot be taken to 
represent the actual results of the working of the Department for the year. Transport 
and Communication Bulletin No. 22 issued by this Bureau gives particulars of the earnings, 
working expenses and interest allocation for each of the branches but considerations 
of space preclude its repetition here. The net results for each branch in the several 
States after providing for working expenses, depreciation, and interest charges during the 
year, were as follow :— 


PROFIT OR LOSS, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1929-30. 





























7 | 
Profit New : 
Braneh, or South | Victoria. ; Queens- South Western Tasmania. | Australia. 
Loss. | Wales. land. Australia, | Australia. 
£ £ | £ £ £& £ £ 
Poatal Profit | 211,505 210,196 119,075 30,123 12,213 oe 557,105 
os Loss oe a | oe ae aa 26,007 ae 
Te! Profit re ~ .. eo aa .. as 
elegraph .. {4 ru. 80,482 26,465 | 61,520 | 26,938 27,733 9,041 | 232,188 
Proflt | 134,513 | 2,641 He a5 ay site ae 
Telephone .. 14 1 ong ar os 79,405 | 126,661 5,964 | 82,158 127,034 
| i eres fgran 3 
(Profit | 265,536 216,372 a as Se us 197,883 
All Branches [toes | ee 21,859 | 123,176 | 21,484 | 117,206 ~ 
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After providing for depreciation, pensions and retiring allowances and interest on 
capital, the year 1929-30 closed with profit of £197,883, which represents an increase 
of £141,359 on the result for the year 1928-29, when a profit of £56,524 was shown. 

(ii) Branches, 1926 to 1930. The following statement gives particulars of the 
operating results of each branch for the period 1926 to 1930 :— 


PROFIT OR LOSS, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1926-30. 

















Branch. 
oar 
Bg Postal} i a Telephone, F All Branches. 
June— | 
Profit. | 038 = Profit, Prof, | Tos Profit. | Loss. ! Profit. Less, 
1 
s 3 fe ) ¢ £ £ £ £ 
1026 319,979 | ' ae ' 308,632 A 296,684 285,837 
1927 445,929 | ‘ 278, 720 339,270 172,061 
1928 403,850 ' 312 "075 322,438 ea 230,663 
1920 531,870 | 228, 134 247,212 66,624 ca 
1930 557,105 ' 232 188 127,034 | 197,883 


i 





12. Capital Account.—The appended statement shows particulars of the fixed 


asseta of the Postmaster-General's Department at 30th June, 1930. 




















DETAILS OF FIXED ASSETS, 30th JUNE, 1930. 
r aly: ' 
pie vee Capital | Gross Vaine, , Peis a. | Net Value, 
Particulars. oa)? | Expenditure,| 30th June, i P } 30th June 
1920 | OTR O30. 1930 tion "a6: 1930. 
| "4 1929-30. | ; 
5 : i ! (a) 
s | £ 5 | £ s- 
Telephone Linea and equipment 29,184,290 | 2,539,013 31,723,303 ° 863,767 30,859,536 
Telegraph Lines and Brus 1k Line : . 
equipment... ® 9,652,202 490.198 10,142,400 : 148,599 9,993,801 
Tolegraph equipment 497,933 104,494 602,427 - 33,467 68,960 
Postal equipment oe 293,519 85,791 379.310 | 1,355 377,955 
Sltes, Buildings, Furniture, and 
Office equipment . 9,016,358 244,971 9,260,629 ! 14,918 9,245,711 
MisceNancous 621,339 45,885 667,224 | 43,747 623,477 
Total 49,265,641 3,509,652 52,775,293 , 1,105,853 51,669,440 








{a) Includes Dismantled Assets, Depreciation written off, and Assets transferred. 
(2) The variations between the figures shown in this columu and those shown on page 230 of 
Year-Book No. 23 are due to a re- arrangemicut of the Asset Accounts from Ist July, 1929. 


During the past quinquennium the value of the fixed assets has increased by 53 per 
cent., the net value at 30th June, 1925, being £33,718,472. 


§ 2. Telegraphs. 


1. General.—A review of the development of the Telegraph Services in’ Australia 
was given in @ previous issue of this work (see Year Book No. 15), but limitations of space 
preclude the repetition of this information in the present issue. During the past three 
years substantial improvements in both the speed and grade of telegraph service through- 
out the Commonwealth have been effected, the entire system being subjected to intensive 
re-organization. 


(i) External Circulation or Routing of Traffic. The external circulation system of 
the Commonwealth telegraph service has been considerably modified, resulting in the 
establishment of direct communication between cities and towns of importance which 
were formerly served through an intermediate repeating centre. The re-organization 
has eliminated the transit time which was involved in these intermediate transmissions, 
and in addition to the improvement thus effected in the grade of service, important 
economies in the labour formerly required in the manual re-transmission have been 
made. When full effect is given in the near future to the plans already approved, only 
9 out of a total of 25 repeating centres will remain. 
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(ii) Carrier Wave System. The financial advantages as well as the stability in 
performance of carrier wave transmission on well constructed and adequately maintained 
aerial routes are reflected in the extension of the carrier wave system in Australia. This 
system permits a number of messages to be transmitted simultaneously over the one 
line. The system is now in operation between Perth and Adelaide, Adelaide and 
Melbourne, and Melbourne and Sydney, enabling direct communication to be established 
between Sydney and Perth, a distance of 2,708 miles. There are now 39,064 miles of 
uni-directional telegraph carrier channels in operation, and it is anticipated that the 
system will be available between Sydney and Brisbane before the end of 1931, providing 
an additional 5,000 miles of uni-directional carrier channels. 


(ili) Machine Telegraphy. In order to speed up transmission, machine printing 
telegraph systems have been introduced in place of the manual systems between capital 
cities and between important country centres. Murray multiplex machine apparatus 
is in operation between Sydney and Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Sydney and Perth, Melbourne and Adelaide, Melbourne and Perth, Adelaide 
and Perth, Brisbane and Rockhampton, and Brisbane and Townsville, providing 
telegraph outlets which permit the carriage of very heavy loads with a minimum transit 
time. The operation of the apparatus has been steadily improved, and now is worked 
so that each channel has an output of up to 50 words per minute. Between Sydney and 
Bathurst, Sydney and West Maitland, Melbourne and Bendigo, Melbourne and Mildura, 
Brisbane and Toowoomba, Brisbane and Charleville, Perth and Fremantle, and Perth 
and Kalgoorlie, start-stop telegraph printing systems are in operation. 


(iv) Phonogram Service. So as to provide greater convenience and use to the public, 
the phonogram service has been extended, and telephone subscribers may now telephone 
telegrams for onward transmission, or have messages telephoned to them, without 
trouble. The fee for the service is small, and the innovation means, in effect, that the 
telegraph system is brought into the home of every telephone subscriber. 


(v) Radiograms within the Commonwealth. On 1st May, 1929, the rates for radio- 
grams between Flinders Island, King Island, Maria Island, Wave Hill, Brunette Downs 
and other places within tho Commonwealth were reduced to 14d. per word with a mini- 
mum charge of two shillings. 


(vi) Picturegram Service. From the time the picturegram service was opened 
between Sydney and Melbourne on the 9th September, 1929, until the 30th June, 1930, 
412 picturegrams were lodged, the revenue therefrom being £1,028. Any kind of picture 
or document may be accepted for transmission, the charges varying from 30s. to 67s. 6d. 
according to the size of the picture or document and the grade of transmission desired. 





2. Telegraph Offices, Length of Lines and Wire.—(i) Summary for Australia. 
The following table shows the number of telegraph offices and the length of telegraph 
lines and of telegraph wire available for use in Australia in each year from 1926 to 
1930 :— 


TELEGRAPHS.—AUSTRALIA, SUMMARY, 30th JUNE, 1926 TO 1930. 











Particulars. 1926, 1927. 1928, 1929, 1930. 
Number of offices .. a a8 8,904 9,11b | 9,136 | 9,252 9,317 
Length of wire (miles)}— 
Telegraph purposes only .. -. | 65,471 | 70,663 | 73,303 | 72,642 | 71,629 


Telegraph and telephone purposes .. | 149,989 | 168,470 | 87,376 | 87,303 | 88,786 
Length of line (miles)— 
Conductors in Morse cable ve 3,123 3,280 3,441 3,500 3,735 
Conductors in submarine cable as 3,598 4,251 ! 4,505 4,676 4,524 
Pole routes (miles) .. ws -. | 85,547 | 93,237 | 97,110 | 96,467 | 98,450 








i 
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(ii) Particulars for each State. The following table gives corresponding particulars 
for each State for the year 1929-30 :— 


TELEGRAPHS.—STATES, SUMMARY, 30th JUNE, 1930. 

















Particulars, N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust) Tas, Feat 
Number of officos es 3,093 | 2,442 | 1,464 794 974 550 9,317 
Length of wire (miles) — . 
Telegraph purposes only ; 20,964 | 8,449 | 18,960 | 9,551 | 12,983 722 | 71,620 
Telegraph and telephone - . “ 
purposes A. .. , 34,424 | 14,040 | 23,659 | 12,135 | 2,914 | 1,613 | 88,785 
Longth of line (miles)— | : 
Conductors in Morse cablo | 1,682 | 1,428 460 re 142 23 | 3,735 
Conductors in submarine 2 { 
oablo (statute miles) .. | 3,288 281 307 225 ea 423 4,524 
Pole routes (miles) 32,672 | 19,360 | 15,891 | 15,244 | 11,804 | 3,479 | 98,450 

















A total length of 160,414 miles of wire is available for telegraph purposes, of which 
88,785 miles are also used for telephone purposes, and the figures show increases of 469 
(0.3 per cent.) and of 1,482 miles (1.73 per cent.) respectively over the corresponding 
mileages for the previous year. The decrease in the mileage of wire available for telegraph 
purposes only is due to the extension of the practice of exploiting the physical wires by 
auperimposing telegraph facilities over telephone wires. 


3. Number of Telegrams Dispatched.—{i) Total for Australia. The number of 
telegrams dispatched to destinations within Australia in each of the last five years is 
given hereunder :— 


TELEGRAMS DISPATCHED.—AUSTRALIA, 1926 TO 1930. _ 


| 
H Year ended 30th Juno— 

Telegrams. : jo 
| 1928, | 


1927. 1928. 





i 


a 17,637,716 


17,274,289 | 16,608,226 





16,345,152 | 15,724,246 








Mumber (a).. 











(a) ‘Including interstate cablegrams. 
(ii) Totals for each State. The appended table shows the total number of telegrams 
dispatched in each State in 1929-30 according to the class of message transmitted :— 
TELEGRAMS DISPATCHED.—STATES, 1929-30. 








Class of Measage ! | 
Transmitted within , N.S.W. . Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Auat. | Tasmania.| Australia. 
the Commonwealth, ' | 

; 
1 





! 


Paid and Colleot— 


Ordinary .. (4,369,424 3,011,662}2,247,035 993,315, 1,491,501| 302,728'12,416,565 
Urgent Se | 518,431’ 203,865) 127,640] 54,389; 75,107: 12,610; 992,042 
Press .. | 283,495 180,764! 110,378} 52,472 40,522 50,416! 718,047 


Lettorgram .. | 90,415 74,757! 81,883; 40,897; 72,076, 30,868) 390,896 
Radiogram 20,410, 6,235 5,855, 5,296, 3,554 8,065) 49,415 


1 











Total .. 15,282,175 3,477,283'2,573,691)1,146,369.1,682,760 404,687|14,666,965 
| ‘ 

Unpaid— | ; 
Service ie 114,178, 70,051{ 50,206; 49,141) 55,676, 20,180, 359,432 
Shipping -. ' 76,921) 118,054) 20,743 5,754 15,589 5,071} 242,132 


Meteorological... | 179,796 76,507| 74,873| 81,530! 117,656, 25,455) 65,717 





Total .. | 370,895 264,612| 145,822] 136,425! 188,821; 50,706) 1,157,281 








Grand Total.. (5,653,070 3,741,895)2,719,513}1,282,794 1,871,581| 455,393)15,724,246 











rr rere 
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Tho figures in the foregoing table show a decrease in the total volume of telegraph 
business of 620,906 messages as compared with the previous year. 


4. Letter-telegrams.—Letter-telegrams are accepted at any hour at telegraph officea, 
which are open for business after 7 p.m., subject to the condition that delivery ia effected 
by posting at the letter-telegram office of destination. 


5. Revenue and Expendifure.—Particulars of the revenue and expenditure of 
the tolegraph systems for the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 are given in earlier pages. 


6. Telegraph Density.—Analysis of the latest world statistics available discloses a 
high telegraph density in Australia; the ratio of telegrams to population being the 
highest for any country in the world except New Zealand. The following table gives 
the figures for the more important countries :— 


COMPARATIVE TELEGRAPH DENSITY STATISTICS. 











Percentage of Telegraph 
Country. Telegraph to Total Communication 
Wire per Head of 
Communication. Population. 
Australia 4.1 2.8 
Austria 0.7 0.5 
Belgium 3.0 0.7 
Canada 0.6 1.5 
Czecho-slovakia 2.0 0.3 
Denmark 0.4 0.6 
France 4.6 0.9 
Germany . 1.4 0.5 
Great Britain 3.8 1.2 
Hungary 2.3 0.4 
Japan 2.0 1.0 
Latvia ore as os Sha 0.7 0.2 
Netherlands ie oe me es 4 1.2 0.7 
New Zealand 2.2 4.7 
Norway 1.9 1.7 
Poland 0.7 0.2 
Spain 7.7 0.9 
Sweden 0.5 0.7 
Switzerland oe 1.5 0.7 
Union of South Africa 2.8 0.7 
United States of America 0.8 1.9 





§ 3. Submarine Cables. 


1, First Cable Communication with the Old World.—In earlier issues of the Year 
Book will be found a detailed account of the connexion of Australia with the old world 
by means of submarine cables. (See No. 6, p. 770.) 


2. General Cable Services.—Descriptions of the various cable services between 
Australia and other countries are given in Year Book No. 22, p.p. 335 and 336, but con- 
siderations of space preclude the repetition of this information in the present issue. 


3. Merging of Cable and Wireless Interests.—Following upon the recommen- 
dations of the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference in London in 1928 to examine 
the situation which had arisen as the result of the competition of the Beam Wireless 
with the Cable services. the Imperial and International Communications Limited was 
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formed and took over the operations of the Pacific Cable Board and the control of the 
Eastern Extension Cable Company and the Marconi Wireless Company. As yet the 
merger is not fully effective in Australia although the offices of the Eastern Extension 
Company and the Pacific Cable Board in Sydney and Melbourne were combined during 
December, 1929. 


4. Cable Business.—({i) Australia. The subjoined table shows the number of cable- 
grams received and dispatched in Australia from 1927-28 to 1929-30 :— 


CABLEGRAMS.—AUSTRALIA, 1927-28 TO 1929-30. 





I Total Cablegrams 











Cablegrams Received. | Cablegrams Dispatched. Received and Dispatched 
Cablegrams. 7 : 
jea7-2ay 1928-29. eines 1927-28, 1928-29, ] 1929-30.| 1927-28.|1928-29. | 1929-30. 
| 
Number ee | 710,501 | 727,256 | 718,339 | 759,823 | 808,812 | 781,982 11,470,824/1,536,068/1,500,321 





(ii) States. The number of cablegrams received and dispatched in each State during 
the year 1929-30 is given hereunder :— 


CABLEGRAMS.—STATES, 1929-30. 





Particulars. N.S.W. Vic, Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas.(a@) | Australia. 


Number received .. | 382,323 | 229,231 | 29,622 | 33,396 | 34,987 8,780 | 718,339 
Number dispatched 399,653 | 250,769 | 38,021 ; 39,624 | 43,339 | 10,576 | 781,982 


Total .» | 781,976 | 480,000 | 67,643 |} 73,020 | 78,326 | 19,356 {1,600,321 























(a) Exclusive of interstate cablegrams, which are included with interstate telegrams. 


5. Cable and Radio (Beam) Rates.—(i) Ordinary Messages. From Ist February, 
1927, the cable rates (per word) between Australia and Great Britain were reduced as 
follows :—Ordinary, 2s. 6d. to 2s.; deferred ordinary, 1s. 3d. to 1s.; and Government, 
Is. 4d. to 1s. 03d., and substantial reductions were also made on the Canadian service 

’ (via Pacific) as from the same date. The following are the rates at present operating 
on traffic to the principal countries :— 


CABLEGRAM AND RADIOGRAM RATES, JUNE, 1930. 











Rate per Word and Route. 
To— 
Via Pacific. Via Eastern, Via Beam. 
European Countries .. | 28. 6d. to 2s, 7d. | 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. | 1s. 114d. to 2s. 54d. 
Asiatic Countries. . .. | 5s, 3d. to 6s. 3d. | 2s. 5d. to 4s. 7d. a 
Africa .. at oe 3 1s. 8d. to 5s. 4d. | 2s. 24d. to 2s. had. 
North America... .. | Is. 7d. to 3s. 5d. | 2s. 4d. to 4s. dd. | 1s. 54d. to 3s. 7d. 
Central America .. .. | 3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. 5s. to 6s. Id. 3s. 53d. to 4s. 10d. 
West Indies a ts 3s. to 5s. 3d. 4s. to 5s. 8d. ie 
South America .. .. | 4s. 1d. to 6d. 8d. | 4s. 1d. to 7s. 5d. 3s. 9d. to 6s. 








(ii) Deferred Telegrams (via Cable or Beam). Under this system a reduction of 
50 per cent. in the ordinary cable or radio (Beam) charges is made under certain conditions. 
Any such messages which have not reached their destination within 24 hours may be 
transmitted in turn with full-rate messages. This service, together with ‘‘ Daily Letter ” 
and ‘‘ Week-ond ”’ cable services, has affected the ordinary cable business to a considerable 
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extent. ‘ Deferred Press” telegrams, subject to a delay of 18 hours, may be exchanged 
between Australia and (a) Great Britain at the rate of 43d. per word by cable and 3d. 
per word via Beam wireless; (6) Canada, at 24d. per word by cable and 23d. per word 
via Beam wireless ; and (c) United States of America, at 3d. to 4d. per word by cable and 
33d. to 4d. per word via Beam wireless. 


(iii) Datly Letter Telegrams. The ‘‘ Daily Letter’ telegram service was inaugurated in 
September, 19238, between Australia and Great Britain and Canada, and has sinoe been 
extended to most countries in the British Empire and in Europe and to the United 
States of America. ‘‘ Daily Letter”? messages are accepted subject to a minimum 
transit delay of 48 hours (including allowance for variations of times). The rates on 
messages (20 word minimum) to Great Britain are 9d. per word -via. “ Pacifio”’ or 
“Eastern,” and 6d. per word via ‘ Beam,” while for United States of America the rate 
varies from 7d. to 9d. per word via cable and 64d. to 83d. via ‘“‘ Beam ”’. 


(iv) Week-end Letter Telegrams. Week-end letter telegrams may be exchanged 
with certain specified countries at the rates indicated hereunder. Messages—which may 
be lodged at any post oftice—are forwarded to reach the transmitting station by post 
or telegraph by midnight on Saturdays and are deliverable to the addresses on Tuesday 
mornings or if practicable on Mondays. The rates per word for messages (20 word 
minimum) to the following countries are :—Great Britain, by cable 74d., by wireless 5d. ; 
Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, Algeria and Tunis, 9d.; Canada, 5jd. and 5d. ; 
Newfoundland, 72d. and 7d.; Fanning Island, 6d.; France, Austria, Norway and 
Switzerland, 8d.; and Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Belgium, and Luxemburg, 73d. 
A week-end letter telegram service between the Commonwealth and Papua and New 
Guinea was opened in December, 1929, the rate being 44d. per word with a minimum 
charge of 7s. 6d. for 20 words. 


(v) Press Telegrams. The rate per word on press messages exchanged with Great 
Britain is 6d. via cable and 4d. via Radio (Beam) service. 


(vi) Night Letter Telegrams. A night letter service for traffic between Australia and 
New Zealand was introduced on Ist May, 1924. The rate is fixed at 3s. per message of 
20 words, and 2d. per word in excess of 20. On Ist December, 1924, the service was 
extended to take in traffic to and from Fiji at the rate of 5s. 10d. per mossage of 20 words, 
and excess words at the rate of 34d. per word. Night letter telegrams aro accepted at 
any time and are delivered by first post on the morning following receipt. 


§ 4. Telephones. 


1. Telephone Services.—(i) Mileage, etc., Australia. The following table shows the 
raileage of lines, etc., for telephone purposes, giving trunk lines separately, on 30th June, 
1928 to 1930 :— 


TELEPHONE LINES.—AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1928 TO 1930. 





Particulars. 1928, 1929. 1930. 








Ordinary Lines— 
Conduits ne a ae duct miles 5,268 5,507 5,844 
* oe ot * route miles 2,908 3,083 3,310 
Conductors in aerial cables .. ro loop mileage 7,254 6,055 5,461 
Conductors in underground cables .. = 632,890 | 691,170 | 775,488 
Conductors in cables for junction circuits 93,936 | 98,065 | 87,275 


Open conductors .. oe .. single wire mileage 383,352 | 408,559 | 424,007 


Trunk Lines— 
Telephone trunk lines only .. 2 miles 2 


13,133 | 224,160 | 232,909 
Telegraph and telephone purposes... ys 87 


! 
376 | 87,303 | 88,785 
1 
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(ii) Comparison with Other Countries. Australia is steadily improving its position 
in the list of countries showing the most rapid advance in the use of the telephone, and 
it now occupies sixth place, with 80.8 telephones per 1,000 of population. This position 
may be considered highly satisfactory in view of the area and distribution of population 
in Australia and the average length of wire required to provide a subscriber’s service. 
The average length of wire per telephone in Australia is 4.9 miles, as compared with 
3.5 miles in the United States of America, 3.5 miles in New Zealand, and 2.9 miles in 
Canada. 


(iii) Government Policy. A vigorous policy has been pursued by the Government 
in providing telephone facilities, with the result that the system has developed rapidly 
during recent years. Many of the concessions have been of such a character as to 
render the services unremunerative, but it is considered that they are justified from the 
standpoint of national development. The adoption of this policy has been the means 
of making telephone services available to a very large number of people, and particularly 
to those living in isolated localities. In providing facilities to meet present and future 
growth, full advantage is being taken of the best modern practices as adopted in other 
parts of the world. 


(iv) Trunk Line System. The trunk line system of the Commonwealth aims to 
make the telephone service in Australia a nation-wide service and to improve long 
distance communication so that each subscriber may communicate with every other 
subscriber to the system. Notwithstanding the great distances separating the capital 
cities of the various States, commercial speech is now provided between practically all 
of the cities and towns in the Eastern States and South Australia. On tho 18th 
December, 1930, a channel was established between Perth and Adelaide a circuit distance 
of 1,676 miles, thus enabling commercial conversations to be made between Western 
Australia and South Australia, Victoria and New South Wales. When the service 
is extended to Queensland, commercial speech will be practicable between Geraldton 
(W.A.), and Cloncurry (Q.), a circuit distance of 5,028 miles, and this will constitute a 
record in land line telephony. 


The practicability of linking Tasmania telephonically with the mainland has been 
investigated by the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works which has 
recommended that when funds can be made available a submarine telephone cable 
bo laid from Lorne (V.) via King Island to Stanley (T.). When this service is provided, 
telephonic communication will be available between all the States. Substantial 
progress has been made with the introduction of the carrier system of telephony 
whereby several additional channels of communication may be obtained over one 
pair of wires, thus obviating the costly expenditure involved in erecting additional 
wire along important routes where the business justifies extra channels. At the 30th 
April, 1931, there were forty-one carrier telephone systems in operation in Australia, 
giving a total of seventy-five channels with an aggregate channel mileage of approxi- 
mately 21,300 miles. 


(v) Oversea Telephone Service. On 30th April, 1930, an overseas telephone service 
between Australia and the United Kingdom was inaugurated. Since then the service 
has been extended to many other European countries and North and South America, 
whilst direct services from Australia to New Zealand and Java have also been established. 
The Australian subscriber now has access to approximately 32,000,000 telephones’or 91 
per cent. of the world total. 


(vi) Automatic Eachanges. At 30th June, 1930, there were 67 automatic or semi- 
automatic exchanges in operation providing facilities for 154,631 subscribers’ lines, 
151,467 of which were in the metropolitan areas. Trials are being made with a specially 
constructed automatic unit for use at country exchanges, and the results at present are 
promising. The purpose of this equipment is to provide an economic day and night 
service at country exchanges, and it is hoped that the introduction of small automatic 
units will enable the benefits of continuous service to be more widely extended. 
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(vii) Summary for States. Particulars relating to the telephone sorvice in cach State 
for the vears ended 30th June, 1928 to 1930, will be found in the following table :— 


TELEPHONE SERVICES.—SUMMARY, 1928 TO 1930. 








| Year | 











Particulars. ' (30th | N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. | 8. Aust. W.Aust., Tas laces 

j June). | i 

| t | 1 
+ = [ae . t = ria aN Ficight A a 
No.of Exchanges .. | 1928 1,811 | 1,573 844 522 | 610 838 | 5,608 
1929 1,880 ; 1,620 891 537 626 347 1 6,011 
1930 1,951 1,656 924 551 652 360 ' 6,004 
No. of Telephone Offices | 1928 2,857 2,287 1,408 | 759 ; 958 521} 8,788 
(Including Exchanges) | 1929 2,892 2,340 1,415 776 258 526 8,007 
1930 3,008 \ 2,358 1,417 786 970 520 | 9,059 
No. of linea connected .. | 1928} 137,002 , 108,678! 45,519 | 40,407 | 20,089 { 10,801 : 868,076 
‘ | 1928 | 146,492 | 114,603 | 48,085 ; 42,186 \ 21,562 | 11,450 ° 384,353 
{1030 | 150,606 | 118,074 | 49,737 | 42,868 ; 22,558 | 11,969 ; 395,812 
No. of instruments con- | 1928 | 181,484 | 147,788 | 66,906 | 51,546 | 25,596 13,290 | 476,700 
nected 1929 | 193,718 | 155,841 | 60,447 | 53,814 | 27,686 | 14,048 605,554 
1930 | 199,007 | 160,381 | 62,607 ; 54,550 | 29,082 | 14,542 620,169 
(a) No. of subscribers’ | 1928 | 177,150 | 1 24,606 | 12,568 464,326 
os.ruments 1929 | 189,154 i 162,657 | 48,332 | 52,512 | 26,460 | 13,288 ' 492,403 


{ 1930 | 194,253 . 157,325 | 60,451 ; 53,189 | 27,829 | 13,747 506,794 














144,746 ) 54,907 , 50,349 








(v) No. of public tele- ! 1928 2,651} 2,208 | 1,471 736 948 531: 8,545 
phones ; 1920 2,779 | 2,256 | 1.482 770 935 521 8,748 
1930 2,879 2,205 | 1,522 785 957 528 8,966 
(c) No. of other Jocal | 1928 1,683 | 834 618 461 | 42 191 8,629 
instruments 1929 1,785 ° 928 633 | 532 291 239» 4,408 
1930 1,875 ! 761 634 576 296 267: 4,409 
Tnostruments per 100 of | 1928 7.46 | 8.39 6.25 8.86 6.41 6.31 7.58 
population 1929 7.84 8.82 6.52 0.22 6.73 6.61 7.08 
1930 7.93! 8.99 6.64 9.32 6.95 6.75 8.08 

: £ £ £ £ ee ee a 
Barnings of ++ | 1928 |1,065,173 11,447,504 | 724,616 | 575,837 | 300,823 | 134,198 | 5,148,150 
1029 |2'138/369 :1,567,241 | 779,105 | 600,329 | 320,567 | 143,381 | 6,564,002 
1930 2,861,924 '1,685,377 | 839,531 | 632,367 | 363,327 |150,507 | 6,033,038 
Working expenses ++ | 1928 31,503,332 i, 187,404 | 597,332 | 532,428 | 257,270 | 160,739 . 4,288,515 
1929 11:668.407 '1,218,232 | 567/787 | 661,992 | 252,047 | 159,353 | 4,427,818 
1930 |1,660,982 ‘1,230,603 | 678,680 | 563,847 | 271,644 | 187, 1076 | 4'668,432 

! % % % % % % % 
Perocntage of working ex- ; 1926 76.50! 82.03 | 82.43} 98.461 89.52 | 119. 40 2.52 
podses on earnings 1929 78.02 i 77.73 72.88 | 92.69 76.25 | 111.14 79.56 
1930 70.32 | 73.02 | 80.84] 89.16] 74.77] 124.70; 76.14 


i ' 





The number of instruments per 100 of population has increased from 7.58 in 1927-28 
to 8.08 in 1929-30. ‘The actual number of instruments has increased from 476,700 to 
520,169, an increase of 9 per cent. Of the 520,169 instruments connected at 30th 
June, 1930, 226,789; or 43.6 per cent., were served by exchanges situated beyond the 
limits of the telephone networks of the six State capital cities. The metropolitan 
networks are limited to 4 radius of 15 miles from the General Post Officc in Sydney and 
Melbourne, and 10 miles in the other State capital cities. 


(viii) Systems tn Use. The following table shows the percentage of automatic, 
common battery, and magneto telephone lines at 30th June, 1928 to 1930 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF AUTOMATIC, COMMON BATTERY, AND MAGNETO LINES, 
1928 TO 1930. 


: i | 

















; } 
System, Both sw.’ vie. | Quand.’ 3. Aust. HW. aust.) Tos. | Australia, 

" | ’ ! 
a Bchipurs Rts, Cea ee he Ae es ee Sh eee | oar 

t F t | ' 
Automatic . +. | 1928 40.9 + 30,3 18.3 i 28.4 33.1 os 3.8 
1920! 4215 : 34:9 | 19:1 | 3311 ' 3316 ° 2. 34.5 
1999 42.5 © 29.2 | B43 | 88-0 41.3 | 28-7 | 39.5 
Common Battery oe | 1928 3.1 2i.4 14.70: 18.4 | 8.7 46.7 13.3 
1920, 3.1 19.2 | M418 y 1517 | OB, 45.7 | 1.2 
j1990° 3:0 «6186 |. | asiz7 ! 6:3; te6 9.1 
Magneto sd +o} 1928 66.0 ; 48.6 | 6770 52:2 | 60.2 ' 53.8 | 54.8 
1929 B44 45.0 | 66.6 51.2 | 59.9 | 5413 | 58.8 
[Pet 545 42.2 i 65.7, 47.4 | 52.4 | 547 | 61.4 





| 
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(ix) Subsertbere’ Lines and Calling Rates. The next table gives the number of 
subgoribers’ lines and the daily calling rate at central, suburban, and country telephones 
exchanges in the several States for the year 1929-30 :— 


TELEPHONES.—SUBSCRIBERS’ LINES AND DAILY CALLING RATE, 1929-30. 





i 
1 
- Central Suburban Country 

















Exchanges. Exchanges. Exchanges., ! Total. 

State. | Average ; Average Average | ' Average 

Sub- 'Qutward! Sub- Outward} Sub- | Outward! Sub- | Outward 
seribers’, Calls { scribers’ Calls scribers’ Calis | scribers’ , Calls 
Lines. Daity | Lines. l Daily Lines. Daily | Lines. | Daily 

- per Jine. | | per fine. per line. ; per line. 

| 

| Pee st ; cane | ates 
New South Wales > 15,645 , 11.37 | 70,806 | 4.01 62,448 2.17 | 148,899 , 4.01 
Victoria ' 8,140: 10.79 286 1 3.84 48,375 1.81 | 116,801 3.48 
Queensiand bat 6,480 9.41 | 12,361 | 3.12 29,870 2.48 | 48,711 3.56 
South Australia | 6,100 - 8.62 17,284 ! 3.31 19,329 1.71 § 42,713 3.34 
Weatern Ruserals ' 7,491 6.90 | 4,007! 4.20 10,465 1.64 |! 21,963 3.90 
Tasmania alee 2,829 4.34 | 1,047 2,19 7,772 2.13 11,643 2.67 
Australia oe 46,685 9.49 165,791 | 3.80 178,259 2.04 | $90,735 3.68 











A comparison of the daily calling rates for each class of exchange shows that 
New South Wales registered the greatest. number per line at central exchanges, Western 
Australia at suburban exchanges, and Queensland at country exchanges. For Australia 
as a whole, the average number of calls per line at central exchanges was nearly threo 
times the number registered at suburban exchanges, while the average for suburban 
exchanges was slightly leas than double the number shown for country exchanges. 


(x) Trunk Line Calls and Revenue. In the following table tha number of telephone 
trunk line calls recorded, the amount of revenue received, and the average revenue per 
oall aro shown for each of the States for the years 1927-28 to 1929-30 :— 


TELEPHONES.—TRUNK LINE CALLS AND REVENUE FUR THE YEARS 
1927-28 TO 1929-30. 





“ 


























{ | i 
‘New South { Queens- Souh , Western x 
Particulars. Wales. Victoria. . land, Australia. Australia, | T2s™manja.| Australia, 
' { 

Total Calle for cea No. No. | No. No. No. No. No, 
1927-28 {81,174,761 | 8,142,637 | 5,530,691 | 3,815,309 | 1,874,344 | 1,464,328 | 32,002,070 
1928-29 °! 11179857196 | 9.2227655 | 5,960,612 | 3,964,987 |! 2'062,621 | 1,545,600 | 34,741,671 
1929-30 12,250,856 | 9,380,862 | 6,190,891 | 3,966,504 | 2,075,417 | 1,524,185 | 35,388,715 

Total Revenue for i 

Year— 1 8s es | £ | & £ £ £ 
1927-28 ee 422,195 287,783 266,950 149,390 89,370 43,502 1,259,190 
1928-29 oe 472 858 $38,837 1 298,190 | 162,494 100,678 46,405 1,419,462 
1929-30... : 549,585 882,055 . 331,305 | 174,119 110,955 49,048 | 1,597,067 

Average Revenue per | : 7 

Call— : Pence. Pence. _ Pence. | Pence. Pence. Pence. Pence, 
1927-28 9.06 8.48 | 11.58 t 9,39 11,44 7.12 9.44 
1928-29 ns 9.47 8.82 12,01 ! 9,84 11,71 7.20 9.80 
1929-30 oe 10.76 9.77 | 12.84 | 10.54 12.83 7.72 10.38 

| 





The number of trunk line calls recorded during 1929-30 increased by nearly 650,000 


over the figures for the previous year, and the average revenue per call increased by 
1.03d. 


The rapid growth in connexion with subscribers’ services is bringing about increased 
trunk line traffic, and extensive works are in progress to meet the growing demand and 
to improve the trunk line system generally. 


2. Revenue from Telephones.—Particulars regarding the revenue from telephone 
services are included in the tables at the end of § 1. 
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§ 5. Radio Telegraphy and Telephony. 


1. Radio Telegraphy and Telephony.—{i) General. A statement in regard to the 
initial steps taken to establish radio telegraphy in Australia was given in Official Year 
Book No. 18, p. 343, but consideration of space precludes its repetition in the present 
issue. 


Under the Wireless Telegraphy Act and Regulations, no wireless station can be 
installed or operated without a licence from the Postmaster-General. Licences are 
issued for the following :—({a) Coast Stations, which are operated at various pointe 
around the coast and in Papua and New Guinea by Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) 
Ltd., under agreement with the Commonwealth ; (6) Ship Stations. Regulations under 
the Navigation Act require that all ships registered in Australia of 1,600 tons or more 
registered tonnage or carrying more than twelve passengers, shall be fitted with an 
efficient radio telegraph installation ; (c) Land Stations to be operated where no telegraph 
or telephone facilities exist ; (¢@) Broadcasting Stations, other than those of the National 
Broadcasting Service; (e) Broadcast Listeners’ Receiving Sets; (f{) Portable Stations, 
for transportable sets on motor cars, &c.; (g) Aircraft Stations; (k) Experimental 
Stations ; and (¢) Special Stations, for services other than those named above. 


The following tables show the number of each class of licence issued in each State, 
ete., during the years 1929-30 and 1930-31 :— 


WIRELESS LICENCES, 1929-30. 

















Station Licence. |N.S.W.| Vie. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. |N.T. Aust. |Papua. Total, 
Coast oe av 2 1 6 1 5 3 1 19 2 21 
ehip ae ee 10 55 12 20 6 1 oy 104 oe 104 
Land ie 6 3 3 oe 3 39 1, 16 fa 16 
Broadcasting (a) .. 9 5 3 3 1 2 aan 23 ata 28 
Broadcast listeners’ | 111,080 | 189,887 | 23,247 | 25,651 | 6,715 | 6,032 20 311,632 16 | $11,648 
Experimental as 178 185 72 58 40 16 an 544 si 644 
Portable .. se 5 1 6 ad 1 be re | 13 oe 18 
Aircraft .. od oe oe an - aa ee wary Peis Sa a 
Special .. o 18 11 on ofa 2 : 31 sie 81 


I 
Total Licences issued | 111,803 | 140,148 | 23,349 | 25,733 | 6,773 | 6,054 | 22 | 312,382 18 | 312,400 




















(a) In addition there are nine stations operated by the National Broadcasting Service. 


WIRELESS LICENCES, 1930-31. 






































' Grand 
Station Licence. N.S.W. Vie. ' Qid. , S.A. | W.A.] Tas. |N.T.| Aust. | Papua. Total 
i t 
; - —! \ paren 
Coast 2 ri o6! 4 6 3| 1 19 2 21 
Ship os a8 9 50 13! 19 5 : i es 97 ats 97 
Land {b) . Ke 7 6 . 1 3 aM 3 23 oe 23 
Broadcasting (a) .. 16 10 3 2 2 ee 39 a 39 
Broadcaster listeners’ | 122,470 | 137,005 | 24, 062 180, 217 | 9. mets 8,232 21 | 331,082 46 | 331,128 
Experimental S 278 260 106 | 94 31 1 839 2 841 
Portable . : 74 1 11) a3 “ an oe 20 oe 20 
Aircraft |: ays ae t tee oe ite <3 ae oe s os ah 
Special .. oe 3) 10 | ite PD eve 4 7 ae 17 a. 17 
{ 





1 
Total Licences Issued | 122,792 | 187,343 par 30,335 | 9,164 | 8,269 26 | 332,136 50 | 332,186 


(a) In addition there are nine stations operated by the National Broadcasting Service. 
(5) In addition to the licensed stations two are operated by the Postmaster-General’s Departm ent, 
viz. :—Wave Hill (N.T.) and Camooweal (Q.). 
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(ii) Broadcasting —Tho National Broadcasting Service which is controlled by the 
Postmaster-General’s Department, the programmes being provided under contract 
by the Australian Broadcasting Company, now operates two stations in Sydney and 
Melbourne, and one each in the other capital cities. The licence fees paid by listeners 
provide the revenue of the National Service, the fee for each licence being 24s. per annum. 


A relay station commenced broadcasting at Newcastle (N.S.W.) on the 19th 
December, 1930. This is the first of a series of stations to be erected and operated in 
country districts by the National Broadcasting Service to ensure satisfactory broadcast 
reception in all the thickly populated parts of the Commonwealth. 


The services of other broadcasting stations are conducted by private enterprise | 
under licence from the Postmaster-General. Licences are granted on conditions which 
ensure satisfactory alternative programmes for listeners. The fee for a broadcasting 
station licence is £25 and the maximum period of a licence is three years. The licensees 
of these stations do not share in the listeners’ licence fees, but rely for their income on 
revenue received from the broadcasting of advertisements and other publicity. 


Simultanoous broadcasting in the various States has been a regular feature for some 
years. By means of telephone trunk lines and amplifying apparatus, items of national 
interest and programmes of special merit are distributed to tho various stations of the 
National Broadcasting Service. In some cases they are relayed overseas by means of 
short wave stations or the Anglo-Australian radiotelephone service. Frequently, the 
licensed stations also are linked by telephone trunk lines for simultaneous broadcasts. 


(iii) Beam Wireless. The Beam wireless stations provided for under tho agreement 
between the Commonwealth Government and Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Ltd. 
were completed early in 10927, and a direct beam wireless service to England was 
established on 8th April, 1927. A similar service to Canada, United States, and Mexico 
was opened on 16th June, 1928. Satisfactory communication is maintained daily over a 
period of hours, and the new services are being well patronized by the public. A com- 
parison of tho rates charged for ‘‘ Beam’’ and Cable messages is given in § 3, Submarine 
Cables. Particulars of international traffic via “Beam” are given in para. (vi) (a) 
hereunder, 


(iv) International Wireless Telephone Service. A wireless tclephone service between 
England and Australia was opened on 30th April, 1930, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and 
Mr. J. H. Soullin, the Prime Ministers cf the respective countries, holding the inaugural 
conversation. The service is now available to most of the ordinary telephone subscribers 
of Europe and Australia. Tho fee for a conversation between Australia and England 
is £6 for a minimum of three minutes and £2 for each additional minute. The fee is 
slightly more for conversations to continental countries. Additional services have 
since been opened to the United States of America, New Zealand, Java and South 
America, the fees per minute for conversations being £3, £1, £2 and £3, respectively. 
The rates to the United States of America and South America increase slightly for calls 
made to the western portions of these countries. During the year ended 30th June, 
1931, 1,078 conversations took place, 712 originating in Australia and 366 in other 
countries. Of this number 718 conversations were between Great Britain and Australia 
and 214 between New Zealand and Australia. 


(v) Radio Stationa (Pacific Ocean). Radio-telegrapbie stations have been erected 
at Suva, Ocean Island, Tulagi, and Vila under the control of the High Commissioner 
of the Pacific, while the New Zealand Government has erected high-power stations at 
Awanai (Auckland), Awarua (Bluff), and Apia (Samoa), and low-power stations at 
Auckland, Chatham Islands, Raratonga (Cook Islands) and Wellington. 
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(vi) Radtotelegraphic Traffic. (a) International. The following statement shows 
partioulars of international traffic “ via Beam” to and from United Kingdom and other 
places during the year ended 30th June, 1930 :— 


RADIO TRAFFIC.—INTERNATIONAL, YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1930. 





! 
Number of Words Transmitted. } Number of Words Received. 














Clazs of Traffic. = : ‘ ein 
' United Ot Unit t 
Kingdom. Places. Total. Kingdom. Vinces. Total. 
Ordinary ae -- | 901,347 | 436,509 [1,337,856 | 692,918 | 138,535 | 731,453 
Deferred a .. + 595,403 | 312,914 | 908,317! 449,326 ; 103,713 | 553,039 
Government .. ! 67,843 7,640 75,483 69,056 416 69,472 


Press (including Deferred : 224,787 | 26,756 | 251,543 | 971,719 | 30,576 {1,002,295 
press | 
Daily letter and week- 4,125,849 


915,873 |5,041,722 2,882,078 | 240,699 (2,622,777 
end telegrams(a) = 











| 
Total .. .. 5,915,229 |1,699,692 |7,614,921 14,465,097 | 513,939 .4,979,036 


| 





(a) Includes Christmas and New Year Greeting telegrams. 


(b) Coast Stations. Particulars of the traffic handled by the several coast stations 
during the year 1929-30 are as follows :— 


RADIO TRAFFIC.—COAST STATIONS, 1929-30. 


Particulars. 
. | 























State or Territory, : Messages, 
| Total, : 
Paying - eo 
Words. | | t 
; Paying. | Service. Weather. . Total. 
ne gate, Ree 2 
No. No. : No. No. f No. 
New South Wales .. | 1,100,273 ; 70,616 | 544 4,061 76,221 
Victoria &. .. | 94,906 | 7,760 | 14 1,292 - 9,066 
Queensland a .. | 448,627 | 27,444 ' 1,111 5,356 ° 33,911 
South Australia .. ae 74,969 6,027 283 940 | 7,250 
Westorn Australia .. | 282,746 | 16,235 325 3,421 19,981 
Tasmania ieee .. | 183,140 | 11,221 696 626 12,643 
Northern Territory .. 59,822 | 2,696 463 1,951 ° 5,110 
! ; ) 
Australia ay .. | 2,239,483 | 141,999 3,436 17,647 163,082 
Papua ce Pa 292,284 - 15,401 801 1,151 , 17,353 
Ea — Se oa! ae 
Grand Total .. | 2,531,767 > 157,400 4,237 18,798 180,435 
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(c) Island Stations. Particulars of the island radio traffic dealt with during the year 
1929-30 are given hereunder :-— 


RADIO TRAFFIC.—ISLAND STATIONS, 1929-30. 


























I 
Particulars. t ee eo tatix Ee Ship. ” Service. Total. 
: ‘ " , 
i _ oe aly a eee | 
| | 
{ 
Messages 24 ‘ | 14,864 12,452 25,922 1,624 ee 54,862 
Words «s “a 305,041 | 275,494 | 388,601 21,915 ee | 991,051 
; ; i H 








(vii) Proficiency Certificates. Proficiency certificates for commercial wireless operators 
are issued by the Minister to individuals who pass the specifiedtests. Limited certificates 
in radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony, amateur operators’ certificates and watchers’ 
certificates are, in addition, issued to successful candidates at the prescribed examinations. 


Every station, in respect of which a licence is issued, must be operated by a person 
holding a certificate of proficiency. 


Certificates issued under the International Radiotelegraph Convention of London 
(1912) ceased to be valid on 3lst December, 1929, after which date it became necessary 
for cortificate holders to exchange their certificates for equivalent certificates issued under 
the provisions of the Washington Convention (1927). To 30th June, 193], 208 first class 
and 339 second class certificates had been issued under the new conditions, 


At 30th June, 1931, 5 limited certificates in radiotelegraphy, 38 limited certificates 


in radiotelephony, and 755 amateur proficiency certificates, in addition to 116 watchers’ 
certificates, had been issued. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
FINANCE. 


A. COMMONWEALTH + FINANCE. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Financial Provisions of the Constitution.—Tho main provisions of the 
Constitution relating to the initiation and development of the financial system of the 
Commonwealth are contained in Chapter IV., “ Finance and Trade,” being sections 
81 to 105 of the Constitution Act. Two other sections which have a most important 
bearing on questions of Commonwealth finance are sections 69 and 51. 

Section 69 provides for the transfer to the Commonwealth from the States of certain 
specified departments, while section 61, in outlining the powers of tho Federal Parliament, 
implies the transfer or creation of various other departments. Section 87 deals with the 
financial relations between the Commonwealth and the States. These matters have been 
treated in some detail in previous issues of the Official Year Book up to and including 
No. 12, and further reference to them will not be made here. 

The Commonwealth Treasury issues annually a document entitled ‘‘ The Treasurer’s 
Statement of Receipts and Expenditure during the year ended 30th Juno,” with which 
is incorporated the report of the Commonwealth Auditor-General for the year. This 
series of annual statements is the principal authority for the majority of the tables given 
herein. 

2. Accounts of Commonwealth Government.—The Commonwealth Government 
like the State Governments, bases its accounts mainly upon three funds, the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, the Trust Fund, and the Loan Fund. The last mentioned fund came 
into existence in the financial year 1911-12, but on the outbreak of war it became so 
important that it was treated in two parts—a General Loan Fund mainly for purposes 
of Public Works, and .« War Loan Fund for purely military purposes. From the year 
1923-24 inclusive, the loan expenditure on War Service Honies was debited against 
works loan expenditure. Previously such expenditure had been a charge on War Loans. 
Since the year mentioned the transactions of the War Loan Fund consisted’ mainly of 
credits arising from repayments of expenditure during previous years. 

The following table shows particulars of Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue for 
the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 :-— 


COMMONWEALTH REVENUE, CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


























Particulars, 1925-26. / 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928929. 1929-30, 
PaRT I.-~-DEPARTMENTS AND ! £ : £ £ £ £ 
SERVICES OTHER THAN BUSI- : 
NESS UNDERTAKINGS— : hye 
Taxation w% .. ' 54,373,005 | 58,994,809 56,637,858 56,303,489 | 58,187,775 
Other .. a «- ) 4,628,578 \. 4,373,404 4,194,603 | 5,116,281 4,860,200 
Total Part I. , 58,996,583 , 63,368,213 | 60,832,461 61,419,770 63,047,975 
PakT II.—BUSINESS UNDERTAK- | 
In@s— ‘ 
Postmaster-General’s | De- : 
partment (a) .. .. ' 10,815,248 , 11,648,638 12,349,422 12,848,400 13,590,607 
Railways ae eee 349,768, 477,734 603,162 591,016 418,037 
i t 
Total Part II. iy 11,165,016 | _ 12,126,372 12,952,584 13,439,416 14,008,644 
Parr ILI.—TERRITORIES a 41,973 ; 47,175 __ 28,182 | 35,613 88,770 
Part IV.—PAYMENTS TO OR FOR Y 
StaTEs— : 


Balance of Interest on 
States Debts (payable by 
States) re be 


1 2,082,233 | 2,626,474 2,861,995 4,089,643 25,427,714 








Gross Revenue oe we 72,285,805 | 78,168,234 76,670,222 78,984,442 | 102,571,108 
Deficit é as 2,828,632 : oa 5,450,237 2,358,975 1,471,004 
‘Accumulated Deficit” eee) : : 2, 828, 748 4, 987, 718 6, 458, 722 


(a) Includes certain pension ecatavetens and eee and differs on that account from the figures 
given on page 244. 
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Particulars of Commonwealth expenditure from Consolidated Revenue Fund and 
from Loan Fund respectively for the past five years are given in the subjoined table. 
Details of the expenditure from Loan Fund are given in § 4-3 hereafter. 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE, CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND AND LOAN 
FUND, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


















































‘ 
Particulars. | 1925-26. | 1926-27, 1927-28. 1928-29, i 1929-30. 
(a) CONSOLIDATED REVENUE Funp. 
So a a ars ER a ee 
: &£ i £ £ ' £ £ 
PaRT I—DEPARTMENTS AND | \ 
SERVICES OTHER THAN BUSI- 
NESS UNDERTAKINGS— ' j 5ie3 
War and Hepeainpes ae , 29,171,850 29,309,083 | 29,006,212 | 30,097,751 30,099,806 
Other ., ase | 23,215,233 | 20,836,865 25,243,459 | 21,801,326 22,205,028 
Total Part I. ae 52,387,083 | 50,145,948 | 54,249,671 | 51,899,077 52,304,834 
i Ses ‘ 
PakT IT.— Business UNDERTAK- | 
inas— i ! 
Postmaster-General’s De- t ; 
partment(a) .. +» 10,651,925 , 11,285,899 | 12,393,850 | 12,690,072 138,025,858 
Ratlways oe es , 898,424 | 902,806 996,768 1 1,087,560 , 1,109,405 
1 i} 4 t —$ 
: | 
Total, Part It. +» | 11,550,349 ! 12,188,705 13,390,618 1 13,777,632 14,134,763 
. ee an a : 
Part HI.—TERRITORIES a 385,521 i 411,220 . 532,386 | 540,427 685,452 
PaRT 1V.—PAYMENTS TO O 1 
FOR STaTES— \ 
Balance of Intereston State + H 
Debts (repoveretle from, i ' 
States) : ++ | 2,084,757 2,628,852 2,861,995 4,089,643 | 25,427,714 
Other .. ss we ; 8,701,727 10,282,912 11,085,789 11,036,638 11,489,344 
1 
4 _ i, let Rae aay 
Total, Part Iv. | 10,786,484 { 12,886,764 13,947,784 15,126,281 | 36,917,058 
4 
aay 7 eee i 
Gross Expenditure .. Xs | 75,109,437 | 75,632,637 | 82,120,459 81,343,417 . 104,042,107 
| an : ns oh Poo | v oO am 
Surplus ee ae at 2,535,597 1 : a 
Accumulated Surpfis | 285,897 + 2,824,494 | es 





(6) Loan Funp. 








7 yo a a : 5 
£ £ £ £ 





i 
£ 
Loan Expenditure— : ! 
War and Repatriation ss | Cr. 7,613 23,9388 | Cr. 23,741 Cr. 12,972 ; Cr. 2,669 
Works .. as se 9,281,201 9,404,632 8,662,089 §,244,119 | 5,294,202 
4 
Total Loan Expenditure 9,273,588 ; 9,428,570 H 8,638, 348 | : »231,147 5,201,533 


(a) Includes New Ww orks and differs ‘in some cases on that account from the figures giv en on page 250. 


The receipts and expenditure on account of the “ Balance of Interest on States’ 
Debts” payable by the States to the Commonwealth under the “ Financial Agreement 
Act” have been included in the foregoing tables. In subsequent detailed statements 
herein to avoid duplication such payments have been eliminated. 


§ 2. Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Division 1.—Nature of Fund. 
The provisions made for the formation of a Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and the means to be adopted for operating on the fund, are contained in seotions 
81, 82, and 8% of the Constitution. 
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Division 1].—Revenue. 
1. General.—The following table furnishes details of the revenue from each source 
and the amount per head of population under each of the three main headings during 
the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 :— 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE—SOURCES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 














Source. 1925-26. | 1926-27. + 1927-28, ; 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
es es oe 4 | Ne | BES aed 
he PE! ENS BE £ |, §£ £ 
Toxation (a)... re .+ | 34,373,005 | 58,904,809 | 56,637,858 | 56,303,489 | 58,187,775 
Per head of population... . > £9016 “sore | sisi £913 1 £918 | £8178 | £9 1 5 
(ss Bitte Gh ei ila kiety< pie 
Business Undertakings (a) .. ++, 11,121,524 | 12,084,553 , 12,907,304 | 13,404,412 | 13,969,124 








Other Revenue— 


4 
Per head of population... an £1171 1 | £1197 |} £215 | £224 £2 3 7 
Interest, Discount, ete. (2) .. | 2,512,113 | 


2,448,220 | 2,490,978 | 3,516,051 3,456,614 



































Cotnage wie $320 014 "373,071 \ 2037252 92,898 41,070 
Defence ate oe an i 130,662 152,494 132,877 117,614 103,351 
Quarantine oe as tes 30,553 40,451 31,547 26,284 28,360 
Territories (b) .. a a i 41,973 34,385 23,182 35,613 86,770 
Patents, ete, .. $6 ae 42,017 41,594 | 44,258 44,917 + 58,300 
Marine sie a 211,998 | 216,781 212,490 210,162 201,210 
Pension Contributions |. 56,781 | 51,675 65,439 44,291 48,024 
Net Profit on Auatralian Hote Issue 1,048,062 | 852, "857 846,274 694,642 703,669 
Miscollancous .. 302,870 | 251,470 222,768 404,426 258,222 
Total .. oe ++ | 4,709,043 4,462,398 | 4,263,065 | 5,186,898 | 4,986,490 

Per head of population .. £015 9/ £014 7} £013 8; £016 5 | £015 6 

| a Nee 

Grand Total (c}.. ai 70,203,572 | 75,541,760 73,808,227 | 74,894,799 ; 77,143,389 
——! Seal aie eS ——-— |—__ 

Per head of populstion .. £11 14 4 £12 7 3) £1116 9) £1116 5; £12 0 6 





(a) For details, see succecding pages. 
(v) Exclusive of Railways and other items which appear elsewhere under thelr appropriate headings. 
(c)$Excludes balance of interest on States’ Debts payable by States, see page 239, 


2. Taxation.—{i) Customs Revenue. Particulars for the five years 1925-26 to 
1929-30 are furnished in the following table :— 
COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS REVENUE, _1925- 26 TO 1929-30. — 

















Classes. i 1925-26. | 1926-27, | 1927-28. : 1928-29. 1929-30. 
i £ | £ | £ | £ £ 

Stimulants .. | 2,945,346 | 2,908,982 | 2,820,547 , 2,658,071 | 2,598,593 
Narcotics .. ' 2,075,940 | 2,201,550 | 2,374,659 | 2,412,859 | 3,069,426 
Sugar | 20.438 20.112 | 16,797 | 11,654 : 11,029 
Agricultural products. ; 1,287,044 ' 1,547,711 | 1,403,054 | 1,262,065 1,291,643 
Apparel and textiles 5,179,366 6,233,206 , 6,802,848 , 5,362,694 , 5,154,257 
Metals and machinery ; 4,895,918 | 5,454,629 | 5,284,993 _ 4,049,249 1 4,758;415 
Oils, paints, etc. Sat! 950,991 2,173,367 | 2,594,879 3,092,522 | 4,137,016 
Earthenware, ete. .. , 688,321 . 735,699 ; 704,207 | 710,052 713,599 
Drugs and chemicals! 525,649 ' 561,530: | 520,424 1 545,958 539,275 
Wood, wicker and cane; 1,349,687 | 1,384,469 | 1,594,825 | 1,583,145 1,802,580 
Jewellery, ete. on 866,799 | 951,691 | 845,099 - 870,130 {| 1,028,151 
Leather, etc. .. + 1,770,373 . 1,577,765 | 1,124,091 - 743,948 526,056 
Paper and stationery | , 682,745 | 751,254 | 760,448 762,357 | 878,800 
Vehicles... . 3,064,427 « 3,340,556 | 2,534,738 | 3,193,211 | 2,315,739 
Musicalinstruments {| 466,054 526,482 364,326 . 267,824 138,329 
Miscellaneous articles , 1,007,789 , 1,192,059 | 1,049,080 998,785 | 1,116,340 
Other receipts 61,602 . 77,538 | 62,364 78,231 77,792 

Total Customs .. , PLE 339,889 , 31,832,600 | 29.818.379 ~29,502,765 | 30, 0,157, 040 








1546—9 
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(ii) Hzeiee Revenuc. Partioulars concerning the amount of excise collected under 
each head during each of the years ending 30th June, 1926 to 1930, are given 
hereander :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXCISE REVENUE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


1 








Particulars. ‘1925-26, 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. : 1929-30. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Beer esa .. 8,847,974 6,103,004 6,155,661 6,190,725 6,105,443 
Spirits ane x 2,026,415 2,06) 573 1,881,040 1,756,957 1,858,951 
Tobacco ae 3,457,052 3,535,984 3,544,602 3,597,061 ~ 3,573,198 
Petrol a ee oe a sy 70,065 
Starch os ek 15,539 . 9,647 4,737 134 ws 
Licences... $e 12,009 11,670 12,311 10,939 11,574 
Playing Cards iat és a #5 a 120 
Total Excise -- , 11,358,989 11,719,878 11,598,351 11,555,816 11,617,351 


(iii) Land Tax. The following table shows the collections during the past five years. 


COMMONWEALTH LAND TAX COREE EONS 1925-26 TO le aa 








State. 1925-26. 1926-27. . 1927-28. 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
wa eee He -,", Bog re eee “eee 
£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales .. 1,079,414 ! 1,070,670 . 1,220,308 1,289,158 , 1,128,747 
Victoria (a) os .. 1,074,265 1,094,050 1,292,966 1,225,185 1,278,487 
Queensland ‘ <6 46,138 79,445 | 8,756 84,723 76,876 
South Australia (b) .. ' 158.630: 258,521 314,523 256,885 230,471 
Wester Australia or 78,778 | 71,379 77,380 96,356 87,939 
Tasmania. a fe 44,685 | 41,835 37,273 36,578 ' 37,553 

Total es na 2, 521 910 2,615,800 3,027,206 2,988,885 - 2,840,078 


(a) ‘Including Central Office. (b) Inciuding Northern Territory. 





(iv) Bstate Duty. Collections from this source for the five years 1926 to 1930, are 
given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH ESTATE DUTY COLLECTIONS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Year. N.8.W. 7] Vic. (a) W. Aust. Tas. Total, 


£ £ 
1925-26 .. | 547,712 | 515,570 93. 827 i 
. 1826-27... | 479,011 | 544,600 | 128,096 | 159,405 26,051 25,188 | 1 
1927-28 .. 666,588 | 634,999 | 126,316 | 181,160 99,056 43,999 | 1,752,318 
2 
2, 


Q’land. { 8. Aust.(b) ; 


Sara 
e | ¢£ £ £ 
180,991 | 41,993 | 29,243 














1 
: 
{ 
t 
! 
1 


1928-29 .. | 627,103 |1,068,138 } 151,448 | 125,776 65,572 42,112 
1929-30 .. , 936,464 , 819,345 | 109,578 181,087 47,509 28,495 | 
a : 








(s) Including Central Office. (8) Including Northern TTetiitery. 
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(v) Income Taz. The first Commonwealth income tax waa levied during the 
financial year 1915-16. The legislation on the subject comprises the Income Tax 
Assessment Act No. 34 of 1915, and subsequent amending Acts. Full details as to the 
original Acts are to be found in Commonwealth Official Year Book No.9. The result 
of the last five years’ collections was as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 























State in which Collected. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. 1 1928-29. ‘' 1929-30. 
Eee | 
£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales(«).. | 3,640,219 | 4,365,567 | 3.606.463 i 3,704,763 | 4,087,137 
Victoria (b).. ' 4,703,200 | 4,564,995 | 4,691,068 ; 4,225,958 | 4,800,463 
Queensland. . ' 980,852 914,269 745,184 769,631 | 927,949 
South Australia 844,076 803,730 669,904 667,077 | 653,033 
Western Australia : 501,982 367,565 336,657 343,849 508,996 
Tasmania .. 04 185,024 108,130 114,165 127,997 140,230 
Northern Territory .. | 2,693 2,022 1,734 2,221 2,221 

Total .. «. 10,858,046 | 11,126,278 | 10, 165, 175 | 9,841,496 | 11,120,029 


! 
(a) Includes Federal Capital Territory. 





(b) jadadias, Central Office. 


Agreements between the Commonwealth and all the States except Western Australia 
made in 1923 provide that the Commonwealth tax and the State tax shall be 
collected by an officer acting for the Commonwealth and State, the Commonwealth 
appointing the State Commissioner as Deputy Commissioner for the State under the 
Income Tax Assessment Act of the Commonwealth. Provisions are included relating to 
the transfer of officers, the accounting of receipts, and the division of expenses. A joint 
form of income tax return is to be used in cases where the income is derived in one State 
only. The respective agreements are to remain in operation for a period of five years, 
and thereafter until the expiration of not less than six calendar months, upon notice 
in writing by either party to the agreement. 


In Western Australia an arrangement was made previously by which the Common- 
wealth undertakes the collection of the State income tax. 


(vi) Entertainments Taz. The rate of entertainments tax, according to Amending 
Act No. 23 of 1925 is twopence halfpenny for a payment of two shillings and sixpence, 
and one halfpenny for every subsequent sixpence or part thereof. The collections for 
the last five years are given hereunder. 


COMMONWEALTH ENTERTAINMENTS TAX COLLECTIONS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















Btate. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. 1929-30. 
£ £ e | ¢£ £ 
New South Wales (a) 183,856 | 160,393 | 159,944 1 158,273 | 135,122 
Victoria... .. | 161,010 | 123,797 | 119,115 | 121,522 | 103,977 
Queensland és sj 48,745 36,048 30,922 | 34,083 | 35,352 
South Australia .. j 35,327 25,233 22,621 | 16,123 | 12,008 
Western Australia .. 1 23,934 17,291 22,068 | 25,280 25,725 
Tasmania . | 7,882 3,370 4,167} 3,364; 3,905 
Northern Territory a 72 27 28 | 52 32 
ott ef [> 
Total | 460,326 | 366,159 ; 358,805: 358,607 | 316,121 
| 





{a) Includes Federal Capital Territory. 
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(vii) War-Time Profits Tax. Particulars relating to the levying of this tax, which 
came into force on the 22nd September, 1917, are given in Official Year Book No. 22, 
page 352, The result of the collections during the past five years are as shown hereunder. 
Amendments of earlier assessments entailed the payment of refunds in each of the last 
five years. 


COMMONWEALTH WAR-TIME PROFITS TAX COLLECTIONS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











State in which Collected. 1925-26. | 1926-27, 1927-28, 1928-29. 1029-30. 
K t 
See ee A ee ae eal wee Ht a pee 
e  ¢ £ yes £ 
New South Wales i 9,642 ' 56,698 Dr. 47,499 ‘Dr. 27,013 : 3,706 
Victoria (a) ei .. Dr. 18,547 Dr. 18,788 Dr. 32,503 10,626 10,321 
Queensland 7 .. Dr. 35,553 Dr. 31,624 Dr. 6,784 8,814 3,636 
South Australia .. .. ‘Dr. 32,337 -Dr.11,615 . Dr. 17,835 ‘Dr. 16,416 Dr. 2,069 
Western Australia os 51 Dr. 16,258 'Dr. 4,022 ; .. 183 
Tasmania ais -- Dr. 747 |Dr. 6,770 Dr. 3,593 -Dr. 320 |Dr. 1,099 
a : 5 ‘ 
Total 34 «. Dr. 77,491 ‘Dr, 28,357 Dr. 112,286 Dr. 24,309 14,678 








(a) Including Centra! Office. 


3. Business Undertakings.—(i) Postal Revenue. Particulars concerning this branch 
of revenue for each of the financial years from 1925-26 to 1929-30 are contained in the 
following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH POSTAL REVENUE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








Particulars. ' 1925-26. {| 1026-27, 1927-28, | 1928-29. { 1929-30. 
' £ ! £ £ £ £ 

Private boxes and bags... 55,813 | 59,184 61,346 79,101 69,185 

Commission— ; | 
Money orders and postal . : | 

notes a .. i 201,445 ' 229,453 240,392 . 244,976 259,609 

Telegraphs ae -. 1,490,480 1,488,156 1,422,179 1,447,256 | 1,390,012 

Telephones ats .. . 4,044,414 | 4,576,863 5,034,051 , 5,459,559 | 5,862,686 

Postage oe .. | 4,580,354 » 4,847,317 5,006,019 6,177,177 . 5,179,082 

Radio receipts .. ss 21,178 | 35,815 45,030 22,177 166,847 

Miscellaneous... .. | 878,072 ' 370,031 495,125 383,150 623,666 

| pS = ae 
Total on -- 10,771,756 ,11,606,819 12,304,142 12,813,396 113,551,087 





The installation of additional telephones was responsible for the large annual increases 
ander the item ‘‘ Telephones ” during recent years. 


(ii) Railway Revenue. The Commonwealth Government is responsible for four lines 
—the Trans-Australian, the Central Australian, the North Australian and the Federal 
Capital Territory lines. The appended table shows the amounts paid into the credit of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund on account of each of these railways for the past five 
years. 
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COMMONWEALTH’ RAILWAY REVENUE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








( 
Railway. 1925-26. . 1926-27. ' 1927-28. 1028-29. 1929-30. 
— | = 








a ae 


| 
' 
! £ £ £ 


Trans-Australian.. 











-. , 276,278 ; 299,295 333,000 344,948 274,816 
Central Australian ie 27,035 105,988 | 191,115 ! 185,811 104,724 
North Australian -- ) 38,879 62,202 | 68,844 | 50,259 31,291 
Federal Capital Territory .. ' 7,576 10,249 | 10,203 9,998 7,206 
{ 
; ie 
Total a ». + 849,768 | 477,734 | 603,162 691,016 418,037 





Further particulars are given in Chapter VII., part B, Railways. 


4, Other Sources of Revenue.—(i) Interest, Discount, etc. The most important 
investments of the Commonwealth Government from which interest is derived are— 
Loans to States, General Trust Funds, Loans placed in London, Fixed Deposits with the 
Commonwealth and other Banks, and certain advances and overdrafts. In 1929-30 
the total included interest on Loans to States for Soldier Land Settlement and for advances 
for miscellaneous purposes, payable by States; Interest on General Trust Fund Invest- 
ments; and Interest, NauruIsland Agreement. As previously mentioned, the ‘‘Balance 
of Interest on States’ Debts’? payable by States under the Financial Agreement Act 
has not been included in the detailed statement. 


(ii) Other. During 1929-30 the following contributions to Consolidated Revenue 
were made in respect of Coinage, £41,070; Defence, £103,351; Patents and Trade 
Marks, etc., £58,300 ; Marine, £201,210; net profit on Australian Note Issue, £703,669 ; 
and Miscellaneous, £422,276. 


Division IN.—Expenditure. 
1. Nature of Commonwealth Expenditure—The disbursements by the Common- 
wealth Government of the revenue collected by it fell naturally, under the ‘ book- 
keeping ”* system, into three classes, viz. :— 


(a) Expenditure on transferred services. 
(b) Expenditure on new services. 
(c) Payment to States of surplus revenue. 


Of these three, only the first two were actual expenditure, the last being merely a 
transfer, the actual expenditure being incurred by the States. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution, the expenditure on transferred services was, under the 
“* book-keeping ” system, debited to the several States in respect of which such expenditure 
was incurred, while the expenditure on new services was distributed per capita. Surplus 
Commonwealth revenue was paid to the States monthly. Until the end of the year 
1903-4, new works, etc., for transferred departments were treated as transferred 
expenditure, and were charged to the States on whose behalf the expenditure had 
boen incurred. In subsequent years all such expenditure was regarded as expenditure 
on new services, and distributed amongst the States per capita. _ Under the 
arrangement, which superseded the ‘“ book-keeping” system, a specific subsidy of 
25s. per head of population was made annually by the Commonwealth to the 
States, and there was no further debiting of expenditure to the several States. The 
States Grants Act (No. 4 of 1927) provided for the abolition of tho per capita payments 
as from 30th June, 1927. From Ist July, 1928, the provisions of the temporary 
agreement between the Commonwealth and the several States under the Financial 
Agreement Act 1928 were operative. Particulars of this agreement were given in some 
detail in Official Year Book No. 22, pages 363 and 380. 





* For an exposition of tho “ book-keeping system "’ see Commonwealth Year Book No. 6, page 780, 
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2. Details of Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue.—{i) General. The following 
table gives details of the expenditure from Consolidated Revenue exclusive of the 
““ Balance of Interest on States’ Debts’? (recoverable from the States) during the last 
five years. Particulars for each individual Department are stated hereinafter. 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE—CONSOLIDATED REVENUE, 
1925-26 TO 1929-36. 





y 











Heads of Expenditure. , 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1997-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
5 eee St Ge re 7 eal at XSi 
| | ° ; 
£ ; £ ‘ £ i £ 
Cost of Departments . .. , 80,091,321 32,215,254 | 34,720, 926 34, oy, 077 36,779,707 
Miseclanecous— ‘ 
New Works es te vars 317,037 | 224,807. 229,626 4,730 | 245,536 
War Services... ++ | 29,171,850 | 29,309, 1083 1 29, 006,212 | 30, O07 751 ! 30,099,806 
Payments to or for the Sti ates ws 7,951,727 + 8,262,912 , 9,085,789 9,036, 638 | 9,489,345 
Special Defence Provision «. ) 8,742,745 996,729 4, 215,911 947,5 78: oe 
Federal Aid Roads oe 750,000 2,000,000 2. 000, ooo! 2 ay, 000 2,000,000 
Special Debt Redemptions «+ » 1,000,000 - es ' a 
Total (a) .. es .. | 73,024,680 73,008,785 | 79,258,464 77,253,774 , 78,614,304 
Per head of population .. £1239 , £11190 £12143 | £12310, £12 5 1 








(a) Excludes Balances paid into Trust Funds and Balance of Interest on States’ Debts recoverable 
from States. 


The items included under the above general heads are referred to in some detail in 
the succeeding sub-sections. 


(ii) Cost of Departments.—(a) Governor-General. Section 30 of the Constitution 
enacts that, until the Commonwealth Parliament otherwise provides, there shall be 
payable out of the Consolidated Revenue Fu..d for the salary of the Governor-General 
an annual sum of ten thousand pounds, and a proviso is made that the salary of the 
Governor-General shall not be altered during his continuance in office. The total 
expenditure in connexion with the Governor-General and cstablishment for the five 
years 1925-26 to 1929-30 is as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE.—GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND ESTABLISHMENT, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








Details. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. , 1929-30. 
SSS es Se Se eR Pe Cae ee meee Bs tel see ee eS 

ee | £ £ £io£ 
Salary als as 10,000 , 10,000; 10,000 10,600 | 10,000 
Governor-General’s Establishment -. 12,761 : 13,950! 10,152 . 21,576 | 15,329 
Contingencies (a) .. a “3 6,314 | 6,469 6,36] 7,118 , 5,395 
Interest... ws - i 853. 853 853 853 | 853 
— ae | ae 
Total .. ae ae 29,928 | 31,272 27,366 | 39,547 . 31,577 

‘ | | 








(a) epresents official services ‘plitalile the Governor- Mental personal intereeta; and carried out 
mainiy at the instance of the Government. 


(6) Parliament. Under this head have been grouped all the items of expenditure 
connected with the parliamentary government of the Commonwealth for the last five 
years. 
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_EXPENDITURE.—COMMONWEALTHi PARLIAMENT, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


























i P 
Detalls. ' 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
a eC e a ann eee 4 ars fe | : - ene 
£ £0 ok £ 
Salaries of Ministers ol Ran 15,300 15,300 : 15,300 15,300 
Allowances to Senators ‘34,769 35,6385 | 35,251 35,54] 35,746 
Allowances to Members of House i { 
of Representatives .. 1 66,055 74,190 74,278 73,720 74,107 
Officers, staif, contingencies, ote. ' 64,089 | 71,837; 81,941 | 73,940 | 78,039 
Repairs, maintenance, etc. a 2,281 1,832 4,459 6,179 5,561 
Printing i 28,182 24,623 37,888 _ 24,938 35,003 
Travelling expenses of “Members ' ; 
and others . ; .. | 20,144} 20,897! 28,074, 26,725 | 26,699 
Tnsurance 3 be eae: 342 45 Sah ae oe 
Electoral Office ig .. | 83,285 87,007 88,226 ' 86,410 90,051 
Election expenses . | 106,704 | 107,051 875 118,831 | 106,932 
Administration of Electoral Act , 41,568 43,702 31,260, 41,019 39,465 
Miscellaneous ie -. | 6,700 | 55,515 | 22,878 | 55,160 | 48,504 
Total be .. 469,419 | 537,634 | 419,930 | 557,763 | 555,407 





In section 66 of ihe Constitution, provision is made for payment out of- the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Commonwealth, for the salaries of Ministers 
of State, of an annual sum which, until Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed 
£12,000. This was modified in 1915-16, when the Minister of the Navy was given 
separate Cabinet rank. Allowances to Senators and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives arc also provided for in the Constitution, section 48 of which specifies that 
until Parliament otherwise provides, each such allowance shall consist of £400 a year 
reckoned from the day on which the member takes his seat. During the second session 
of the Parliament in 1907 an Act was passed raising the annual ajlowance from £400 
to £600, such increase to date from Ist July, 1907. In 1920, the salaries of members of 
both Houses were further increased to £1,000 per annum. By the Income Tax Salaries 
Act of 1930, the salaries of Ministers or presiding officers in either House of Parliament 
were subjected to a tax of 15 per cent., Chairman of Committees or Leader of the Opposition 
in either House, 12} per cent., and other Members of either House, 10 per cent. 

(c) Prime Afinister’s Department. This Department was created during the financial 
year 1911-12. In addition to the services indicated below this Depar{ment 
administers the external Territories of New Guinea, Papua, Nauru, and Norfolk Island. 
For convenience, particulars of expenditure on account of these Territorics are shown 
hereinafter under that heading. The expenditure for the last five years is shown in 
the following table :— 

EXPENDITURE.—PRIME MINISTER’S DEPARTMENT (a), 925-26 TO 1929-30. 





| 
Detalls. | 1925-26. 1926-27, 1927-28. 1928-29, 1929-30 








£ £ £ £ 
Salaries, contingencies, and mis- 
cellaneous .. ree 139,318 238,033 | 164,755 | 153,373 | 160,409 
Audit Office . ac 33,459 | 36,512 34,877 36,817 36,871 
Rent, repairs, etc. { 7,554 * 7,201 30,202 19,539 14,458 
Public Service Board’s Office 50,485 52,628 55,946 54,864 52,851 
High Commissioner’s Office | 63,744 63,220 80,820 66,133 60,684 
Commissioner for Australia in | 
4 


United States of America 15,270 15,966 16,808 13,134 15,516 











Interest and Sinking Fund .. 673,426 705,468 | 784,120 | 907,499 | 976,126 
Mail service, Pacific Islands .. | 50,418 53,092 52,051 49,750 51,989 
Secretariat, League of Nations .. | 24,893 24,975 23,994 | 25,758 | 28,078 
Scientific and Industrial Research 382,564 11,803 | 269,629 19,451 8,664. 
Oil Agreement Act - Poa +: 21,184 i oa +8 
Pensions and Superannuation ..' 5,265 5,038 6,072 | 5,434 6,178 
total es a ba ,446,396 1,235,120 1, 619,274 |1, o5l, 752 \1,411,824 





(a) asic Territories, seo page 252. 
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(d) Atlorney-General’s Depiriment. The extra expenditure connected with this 
Department of late years has been caused in a large measure by the extension of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, the creation of the Bankruptcy 
Administration, and increases in the items “ Patents, Trade Marks, etc.’’ and “‘ Rent, 
Repairs, etc.” Details for the five years 1925-26 to 1929-30 are furnished hereunder :— 


EXPENDITURE.—ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Details, : ' 4995-26, | 1926-27. _ 1927-28, 1923-29, | 1929 30. 








Base ok Bees Ee esate 2 = aa os 
; 
a ae £ £ | ¢ 
Attorney-General’s Office .. is | 21,596 | 26,801 + 17,337 | 24,390 | 19,691 
Crown Solicitor’s Office - .. | 22,690 24,465 28,626 | 29,392 | 27,983 
Salaries of Justices of High Court +. | 241,500. 21,500 21,500 21,328 | 17,926 
High Court expenses ; 14,000 | 14,994 13,511 15,218 | 15,441 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration . ; 13,808 24,012 27,625 , 27,491 | 27,195 


Public Service Arbitrator’s Office .. > $3,953) 4,220 4,368 4,465 5,471 








Rent, repairs, etc. .. ie ie * 12,571 : 12,039 20,004 ; 24,111 | 22,613 
Patents, Trade Marks, etc. .. | 48,691 : 48,119 652,671: 51,477 | 56,301 
Investigation Branch 3 : 9,970 ' 10,189 . 10,769 ' 10,951 | 11,896 
Bankruptoy a &: a ere ee 3,102 | 20,941 | 24,909 
Miscellaneous ae a «. | 16,648 | 12,171 32,184 | 16, 981 | 16,065 
: = 
Total es es «+ | 185,427 | 198,510 . 231,697 072 246,745 | 245,491 
) 1 


(e) Treasurer's Department. The sub-departments under the control of the 
Commonwealth Treasurer aro the Treasury, the Pensions Department, the Taxation 
Office, the Supply and Tender Board, and Superannuation Fund Management Board. 
Details of the expenditure of this Department for the last five years are given 
below. 


EXPENDITURE.—TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Details. 


25~26. 1926-27, 1927-28. | 1928-29. 1929-30. 


‘ 





“| : ee ine Fi jean 

£ £ : £ ; £ £ 
Treasury iS 
Taxation Office 
Pensions Office | 
Maternity Allowance Office “| 
H 


51,803 52,585 53,418 54,548 52,869 
426,425 416,889 452,738 428,7 "765! 440,102 
97,761 114,446. 117,071 
15,384 16,067 15,297 


83, 391 86,940 
16,464 15,028 


Coinage ore “8 54,905 45,968 43,008 | 19,540 11,534 
Rent, repairs, eto. ae 15,302 10,209 16,371 ' 15,672 13,801 
Miscellaneous Ses .. | 45,583 42,398 79,180 97,663' 318,666 





Departmental Expenditure 707,168 . 698,562 . 777,083 716,543, 938,940 
Invalid and Old-age Pen- I~ a 57 oe ran nee 7 
sions (a) ' 8,146,636 9,034,938 9,681,837 | 9,991,299)10,633,979 


Maternity Allowance 4 680,855 660,280 678,920 661,520} 642,990 
Maintenance of persons in 
! 


charitable institutions 105,751 109,651 108,509 132,940) 157,346 


I : Mea teeth is P 
Total oe os : 9,640,410 10,503,431 are 246,349 11, serie 12,373,255 


(2) Including the following amounts spent from Trust Funds :—In 1925-24, £1 (384, 530; 1926-27, 
£285,807; and in 1927-28, £1,421,493. 
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a 


(f) Trade and Customs. Under this head have been included the expenditure of all 
the sub-departments under the control of the Minister of Trade and Customs, as well as 
the amounts payable as sugar and other bounties, and the expenses in connexion there- 








with. Particulars for the five years 1925-26 to 1929-30 are given in the following 
table :— 
EXPENDITURE.—TRADE AND CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 
Details, 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29, 1929-30. 
| fies! afew! adnel af 
Chief Office + 62, 540 60, 423 69,029 | 70,814 73,855 
Customs (ordinary) 613,160 | 534,201 | 563,055 569,168 | 565,038 
Marine— 
Navigation 44,726 44,872 Ad x 
Lighthouses 199,087 | 230-439 | {280.225 | 270,950 | 263,901 
Audit (proportion) : 11,030! 12,487 10,045 9,421 2,323 
Pensions and retiring allowances | 34,091 ; 35,145 36,618 | 39,468) 42,465 
Rent, repairs, ete. 21,950 | 19,102 24,251 21,833 16,599 
Bounties ; -- | 498,582 — 781,347 | 890,574 | 632,564 | 517,582 
Interest on transferred properties 46.986 ! 46,924 66,985 66,985 66,985 
Tnterest on Commonwealth 
securitics 21,224 ; 22,507 23,033 24,519 26,093 
Miscellaneous 19,959 ; 24,304 38,330 28,394 35,085 
| 
Total as -» {1,473,335 {1,811,751 |2,002,145 1,634,116 1,609,926 


as follows :— 





























pe So Sees Sort a 
8 Defence. The expenditure in connexion with defence for the last five years was 


EXPENDITURE—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 





























Details | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28, | 1928-99, | 1929-30, 
eee a a 
£ £ £ £ of 
of Chief Office .. 25,515 oon 109 24,1 
"aaey z 1sb7 sig | 12000408 | 088885 | 1 oBBGRE | 5 aE E88 
Audit "Ceroportion) 6,16 77052 272, 686 B24 
Pensions and Retiring Allowances 11,698 13,568 16,551 20,353 23 sired 
Rent, Repairs, etc. 51,416 43,007 28,412 34577 47596 
Miscellaneous 184,044 | 203,110 | 245,126 | 254361 | 263°089 
Total 1,587,550 | 1,593,309 | 1,605,429 | 1,612,241 1,822,885 
Navy—Chief Office 78,398 82,366 83,623 
Naval 1,043,911 | 2,003'639 | 1,030/861 | 1,808°337 | 4 o1oi3 
Audit (Proportion) a os 463 °381 2)465 * 2469 » 8724 
Pensions and Retiring Allowances ae 2,186 1,653 2544 27451 1429 
Rent, Repairs, etc. ‘ 46,106 40,865 40,591 43°720 Prats 
Miscellaneous 63,049 81,813 92,133 94,306 100/876 
Total 2,136,113 | 2,212,717 | 2,152,217 | 2,084,443 | 2,174,533 
Air Services— z 
Civil Branch—Pay, etc. 15,874 17,07: P = 
Development of Civil Aviation | 48245 by pbs ions pened oeeen 
. 2 + 
Pay, etc. 120,679 
General Contingencies 48,084 ate grees at er ath 305 
General Stores and Maintenance 22,000 38,000 37673 32,087 go" ae 
Rent, Repairs, etc. & 10,736 | 11,105 | «14,176 | 13,751 | — 16°036 
Miscellaneous a 15,546 41,718 36,821 37, 036 Waits | 41,703 
otal 281,164 | 434,805 | 428,173 | 457,923 “asre00 | 6 555,192 
Grand Total . oe 4,004,827 | 4,240,831 | 4,185,819 4,104,507 | 4,552,550 
sina a a 
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(A) Postmasier-General’s Department. Details of the expenditure of this Department 
for the last five years are given in the table hereunder :— 


EXPENDITURE.—POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 














1 ‘ 
Details, 1925-26, | 1926-27, ; 1927-28, ‘ 1998-29. | 1929-0. 
, 1 
eye ou ow careaiaes 7 ' - au ee = 
1 og S- .' & £ £ 
‘ f ; 
Chiof Office.. : 51,680 66,504 | 77,469! 80,440 87,395 
Postal Department (ordinary) 8,705.960 | 9,115,787 .9,811,847 | 9,831,131 9,847,327 
Andit (proporticn) .. 10,009. 10,350! 11,149 11,598! 12,150 
Pensions and retiring allow ances 102,518 | 110,429 | 102,173 : 110.608) 110,032 
Superannuation ee + 59,156 75.663 | 93.431 i 112,546) 136,095 
Rents, repairs, ete. .. 146,859 137,096 ' 1§1,t09 : 327,855; 129,145 


Interest on transferred properties| (a)315,398 » 203,978 | 290,262 . 290,262) 290,262 
Interest on Commonwealth ; ! | 


Securities i 855,566 ; 3,034.43] :1,194,453 | 1,403,069} 1,619,295 
Sinking Fund on Commonwealth ! 
Securities wig cs 355,891 416,16) | 475,009 | 618,06€; 560,125 
Miscellaneous ‘se ak 48,988 | 65,591 | 186,074 : 196,164) 232,834 
| 

















Total oe ++ [10,651,925 111,285,899 ,12,36 ies 12,680,725,13,025,360 
| 








(a) Includes £110,734 arrears of interest on value of Overland Telegraph Line, Adelaide to Darwin. 


(i) Home Affairs. In addition to the undermentioned services, this Department, 
created in the financial year 1916-17, controls the Territories of North and Central 
Australia, and the Federa] Capital Territory. Expenditure in respect of these Territories 
is included in sub-section (ii) (m) following. The Electoral Office, which is administered 
by this Department, is for the purposes of this Chaptcr shown under sub-section (ii) 
(6) ante. 


EXPENDITURE.—HOME AFFAIRS agaee wai 1925-26 TO 1929-3€. 














Details, | 1925-26, | 1926-27, | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-80. 
: | : £ £ £ £ 

Chief Office .. Ye a ah 168 | 48,828} 51,228} 50,998; 49,411 

Census and Statistics .. x 26,240 27,620 29,170 30,697 31,217 

Meteorological Office .. <2 34,561 | 36,616 36,103 35,934 36,199 
Interest— { 

On Commonwealth Securities. . 2,992 2,055 | 2,063 2,052 2,030 

On Transferred Properties 891 470 672 G72 672 

Sinking Fund oe os | 574 455 455 455 455 

Rent, repairs, ete. es .. | 12,065 | 12,293} 16,579] 24,436 | 19,844 

Miscellaneous ae | 180,468 | 203,631 92,648 30,469 41,944 

t pasta } 7 
Total xe 8 294,949 00 | 331,468 | 228,918; 175,714 | 181,772 








‘ ao a 





(a) Excluding Territories, see page 252. 


(j) Works Department. The extension of Commonwealth works and railways 
fed, in 1916-17, to the separation of these branches from the former Home Affairs 
Department and the constitution of a separate Works and Railways Department. 
To this Department was entrusted the administration of the railways originally under 
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the control of the old External Affairs Department, and the Lands and Survey branch, 
which was transferred to it from the Department of Home and Territories in 1925-26. 
Daring 1928-29 the administration of the Commonwealth Railways was transferred 
to the Markets and Transport Department. The expenditure for the last five years 
was as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE.—WORKS DEPARTMENT, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 




















| 
Detalla, 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-20. 1929-30. 

| 

£ £ fe 8 £ 

Chief Office ec VU . 

Lands and Survey . i, 56,924 32,752 24,809 26,363 24,686 
Interest— 

On Commonwealth Securities. . 58,108 68,112 76,718 91,716 | 105,999 
On Transferred Properties .. 1,654 2,067 4,171 4,171 ! 4,171 
Sinking Fund s ie 5,522 6,735 8,158 8,990 | 10,522 
Miscellaneous or % | 10,669 13,274 9,034 ! 8,899 9,487 

2 ] 

| 
Total te .. | 182,877 | 122,940 | 122,890 140,139 | 154,864 


(&) Health Department. This department came into existence in the financial year 
1921-22. Details of expenditure for the last five years are as follow :— 


EXPENDITURE.—HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 





7 
i 








Details. ! 1925-28. 1926-27. 1927~28. 1928-29, 1929-30. 
| 
| { 
| 
B) ae Sh eg £ £ £ 
f 
Central Administration -.' 13,843 . 18,488 23,769 22,791 19,216 
Salaries, Contingencies, etc. sis 83,396 | 85,146 91,746 93,202 92,743 
Interest on C’wealth Securities .. 3,128! 3,359! 3,460 4,070 4,425 
Interest on Transferred Properties 7,668 8,356 9,324 9,324 9,324 
Rent and repairs < vs 17,746 22,653 23,914 | 21,126 17,537 
Miscellaneous oe Se 68,688 71,232 | 222,124 | 140,599 | 131,988 
| 








ee 
t 
Total .. «+ | 184,169 | 209,134 | 374,337 | 291,112 | 275,233 





During 1927-28, a sum of £100,000 expended on the purchase of radium was included 
in the item ‘‘ Miscellaneous.” 


(1) Markets and Transport Department. The Department of Markets, which was 
formed in the financial year 1924-25, took over various functions previously per. 
formed by other departments. In 1928-29 the Commonwealth Railways administration 
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was placed under this department, the name being altered to ‘ Markets and 
Transport.” Expenditure on railway services is shown under a separate heading for 
the purposes of this Chapter. (See sub-section (ii) (x) post.) Details of expenditure are 
as follow :— 


EXPENDITURE.—MARKETS AND TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT, 1925-26 























TO 1929-30. 
Details. 1925-26. 1926-27, 1927-28. 1928-29, 1929-39. 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
Markets— i { 
Salaries and contingencies 3 44,833 | 58,758 66,398 67,042 74,090 
Administration of Commerce 
Act ; 33,685 , 27,403 33,161 33,781 38,855 
Dried Fruits Export Control . : 29,229 | 30,791 27,623 42,753 46,152 
Dairy Produce Export Control 26,728 : 20,664 | 21,294 22,374 22,898 
Assistance to Primary Produc- ; 
tion es + a os i wie 50,000 | 50,000 
Miscellaneous a Se 45,398 48, 615 | 30,164 42,062 |* 60,668 
=) 7 | 
| 178,640 | 258,012 | 292,663 





Transport (a)— 





Total yr | 179,873 186,231 
1 
i} 
| 
1 
| 
\ 
i 








Salaries and Contingencies... 47,747 45,835 48,794 40,436 25,049 
Interest and Sinking Fund... 96,999 | 161,876 | 222,067 | 280,128 } 338,186 
Miscellaneous de he 19,893 41,621 26,882 35,034 25,643 
Total wc .. | 164,639 | 249,332 | 297,743 | 355,598 | 388,878 
Grand Total .. +» | 844,512 : 435,563 | 476,383 | 613,610 | 681,541 

| 








(a) Excluding Railways, see page 253. 

(m) Territories. The following table shows the expenditure on account of Territorial 
services for the past five years. The Internal Territories are administered by the 
Department of Home Affairs, while the Primo Minister’s Department controls the 
External Territories. The expenditure has been grouped in one table for convenience 
of reference. 


EXPENDITURE, TERRITORIES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















Details. 1925-28, | 1926-27, | 1027-28. | 1026-29. | 1929-30. 
£ , £ £ £ & 
Internal— 

North and Central Australia (a) 147,120 | 160,646 | 132,758 | 148,380 | 138,925 
Federal Capital Territory (a) .. - 93,772 | 141,176 | 286,879 | 261,348 | 365,813 

External— : 
Papua és me .. 96,745 | 72,470 | 58,947 | 67,411 | 49,853 
New Guinea ee ae 10,214 | 11,785 | 13,490 13,346 12,912 
Norfolk Island ay .. , 8,945 4,339 4,000 4,000 4,000 

1 
Total ae .. * 851,796 | 380,416 | 406,074 | 471,485 | 571,502 











(a) Exclusive of Railways, see page 253. 
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e 
(n) Railways. During 1928-29 the Commonwealth Railways were transferred from 
the Department of Works and Railways to the Department of Markets and Transport. 
The expenditure on railways for the past five years is shown below as distinct from the 
expenditure of the other services controlled by the latter Department. 


COMMONWEALTH RAILWAYS EXPENDITURE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








| 1925-26. 1929-30. 








Details, | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
25) be ar Za = | | = . 
£ £ £ : £ £ 

Trans-Australian 285,876 | 271,398 | 286,175 | 301,621 294,090 
North Australian 138,645 57,580 67,967 | 654,697 56,155 
Central Australian ‘ 70,703 | 130,122 ' 165,306 ; 198,213 198,108 
Federal cantel TEENY 4,999 6,818 | 9,588 10,504 8,458 
Interest F 328,516 | 366,073 | 407,646 ; 462,728 490,491 
Sinking Fund 35,262 40,602 47,411 50,519 52,479 
Miscellaneous 17,349 18,842 12,675 9,278 9,624 

——— 
Total 881,350 | 891,335 | 996,768 |1,087,560 | 1,109,405 











(iii) Miscellaneous. 


otc., during the last five years are given in the following table :— 


Department. 


Parliament 

Prime Minister 
‘Treasury 

Attorney- -General 
‘Trade and Customs 
Defence 
Postmaster- General 
Home Affairs 
Works 

Health 


Markets and Transport ; 


‘Territories 
Railways 


Total 





i | 247,398 





1925-26, 


£ 
5,844 
3,261 
714 


i. | “603 


8,018 
410 
33,725 
17,074 


317,037 





1926-27. 


42 


837 
177,992 
"253 
330 
3,078 
30,804 
11,471 


224,807 


EXPENDITURE ON NEW WORKS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








(a) New Works. Particulars of the expentliture on new works, 





1927-28, 1928-29. 1929-30. 
£ £ £ 
- iS 689 
237 195 . 
. 72 
ie 600 ee 
12,081 | 15,772 9,685 
170,219 | 128,728 | 96,833 
8741 9,347 a 
890 | 30,113 
9,013 | 20,961 | - 24,380. 
36,312 | 68,942 | 113,949 
oe ee 4 ae 
229,626 | 274,730 | 245,536 





(6) War Services. Full details concerning the expenditure from Consolidated 
Revenue upon War and Repatriation will be found in a later sub-section. 


Division IV.—Subsidy Paid to States. 


Particulars of the amounts paid to each State under the Surplus Revenue Act 


1910, and various State Grants Acts, are contained in earlier issues. 


‘table shows for the past two years the payments to or for the States. 
the provisions of the Financial Agreement Act 1928, relating to payments to the 
States were given in Official Year Book No. 22, page 363. 


The appended 


Details of 
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PAYMENTS TO OR FOR THE STATES, 1928-29 AND 1929-30. 








New 








Particulars. South | Victorla.; Queens- {| South | Western ,Tasmania.}| Total. 
Wales. jand. } Australia.) Australia.i 
1928-29. £ £ £ £ <« | ¢ £ 


Contributions towards 
Interest on State Debts.. {2,917,411 |2,127,159 |1,096,235 | 703,816 | 473,432 | 266,859 | 7,584,012 


Minking Fund on State 











Debts (a) a c 340,889 | 203,642 | 144,207 | 121,812 91,471 29,705 981,726 
Special Granta .. a5 ae a a an 300,000 | 220,000 520,006 
Total .- |8,258,300 /2,880,801 |1,240,442 | 825,628 | 864,903 | 616,564 | 9,036,638 
1929-30. 
Sontributions towards 


Interest on State Debts.. {2,917,411 12,127,159 {1,096,235 | 703,816 | 473,432 | 266,859 | 7,584,912 
Sinking Fund on State 




















Debts (a) : .. | 875,418 | 213,970 | 151,778 | 127,369] 97,862 | 28,035 | 994,432 
Special Grants .. oa i i 2, 360,000 | 800,000 | 250,000 ; 910,000 
Total .. [3,292,829 |2,341,129 |1,248,013 |1,191,185 | 871,204 | 544,894 | 9,489,344 

e) 





(a) Paid to National Debt Sinking Fund. 


In addition to the foregoing, the Commonwealth contributed £2,000,000 during 
each year in respect of Federal Aid Roads. 


Division ¥.—Surplus Revenue. 

Until the end of 1906-7, the balance of the Consolidated Revenue Fund was 
paid to the States. From 1907-8, until the abolition of the book-keeping provisions 
of the Constitution, the States received only three-fourths of the net Customs and 
Excise Revenue, and the balance of the Consolidated Revenue Fund was transferred to 
the Invalid and Old-age Pensions Trust Account and the Nava] Defence Trust Account to 
provide for expenditure in subsequent years. A statement of surpluses and deficiencies 
for the past five years is appended hereto. 


COMMONWEALTH SURPLUS REVENUE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















Aactitainbatoa Accumulated 
Year, Surplus. Deficieney. Surplus at end Deficit at end 
| | of Year. _ of Year. 

: £ £ £ £ 
1925-26 .. oe oo 2,823,632 ° 285,897 26 
1926-27 .. a 2,535,597 os 2,821,494 ie 
1927-28 .. es oe 5,450,237 os 2.628.743 
1928-20 .. we oe 2,358.975 ee 4,987,718 
1929-30... os es 1,471,005 oe 6,458,723 





The following payments amounting to £2,820,000 were made out of the surplus of 
£2,821,494 available at 30th June, 1927, and brought to account as expenditure during 
1927-28 :—Naval Construction and Defence Reserve, £2,250,000; Science and Industry 
Investigations, £250,000; Civil Aviation, £200,000; Purchase of Radium, £100,000; 
and Geophysical Survey of Australia, £20,000. The result of the ordinary transactions 
of the year 1927-28, omitting these special appropriations, was therefore a deficit of 
£2,630,237. 

§ 3. Trust Funds. 

The Trust Fund balances on 30th June, 1930, amounted to £12,796,907 as compared 
with £11,957,383 for the corresponding date in the year 1929. Details concerning tho 
most important trust accounts are contained in Finance Bulletin No. 21 issued by this 
Bureau. 


§ 4. Commonwealth Loan Funds and Public Debt. 

1. General.—Although it was not until 1915 that the Federal Government came inte 
the loan market as a borrower, there had previously existed a Commonwealth Public Debt 
which included several items, such as the balance of the debt taken over from South 
Australia and the amount owing to the States for transferred properties. In view of 
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the large expansion of the Public Debt, and its present importance in Commonwealth 
public finance, the different items are treated seriatim in the folowing sub-sections :— 

2. Loans tckea over from South Australla.—The first portions of the debt were 
eontracted at the beginning of 1911, when the Commonwealth sssumed responsibility 
for the payment of interest on transferred properties (further dealt with in sub-section 4) 
and for the administration and the liabilities of the Northern Territory and the 
Port Auguata-Oodnadatta Railway. At 30th June, 1911, the debt on account of the 
former was £3,657,835, and on account of the latter, £2,274,486—a total of £5,032,322. 
As the securities fall in they are redeemed by the Commonwealth Government, the money 
required being taken from the Loan Fund. The item is thus constantly diminishing, 
and on 30th June, 1930, stood at £2,033,170, of which £1,112,124 was on account of the 
Northern Territory, and £921,016 on account of the railway. 

3. Loan Fund for Public Works Redeptions, etc.—Up to the year 1911 the 
Commonwealth Government had met its public works expenditure out of revenue. In 
that year, however, in view of the heavy prospective cost of the Trans-Australian Railway 
and the Federal Capital Territory, it was decided to institute a Loan Fund similar to those 
ofthe States. Tho initiation of this fund was greatly assisted by the fact that the Treasury 
at that time held a Jarge quantity of gold, principally on behalf of the Australian 
Notes Account. Up to 30th June, 1914, the money required for loan expenditure was 
obtained mainly from this source at 3} per cent., and inscribed stock of an equivalent 
value was created. Since the outbreak of war, the money required for the Loan Fund haa 
beon mainly obtained by the issue of Treasury Bills and other securities issued in London 
and New York as well as in Australia. The details of the expenditure for the last five 
years and the total expenditure tv 30th Juno, 1930, are given in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH LOAN EXPENDITURE FOR WORKS, 1926 TO 1930, AND TOTAL. 

















t ' Total to 
Partioulars. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. | 1929-30. | bal alate 
£ £ £ ! £ £ £ 
Immigration (a) 262,589 248,104 261,353 132,815 57,705 - 1,680,835 
Shipbuilding Yards and Dooks a ae aie ' os ae | 733,714 
Bhip Construction .. be ita Cr.163,216 Cr. 86,784 }Cr.165,000 8,559,060 
Subscriptions to Capital of Com- | | 

monwealth Oil Refinery .. a is we } 843,751 
Vederal Capital Territor i H 

Works, Services, and Acquisi- : | 

tion of Land = 1,270,344 | 1,671,753 998,507 ; 1,193,500 253,988 | 7 et 
North Australia Commission |. at 8,400 22,900 40,800 23,000 ; 100 
Drill Halls, Stores, Barracks,etc. 19,767 18,158 26,984! 33,014 20,204 | 436) 626 
Rifles and Ammunition Reserve 3 He ! oe a6 315,300 
Other Military Services oe 2, 957 12,973 9,831 ° 231 1,000 | 101,959 
Naval Bases, Depots, eto. «- 1Cr, 14,810 127,016 62,303 36,207 93,230 | 1,460,327 
Fleet Construction .. se ore ws » es os j 355,397 
Other Naval Servioes ee 24,000 24,000 ae i ie ene i 71,300 
Air Servicea— \ : 

R.A.A.F, . ee 126,815 140,364 103,227 40,530 32,740 1 464,243 

Civil Aviation 6,723 5,516 3,916 ea ae H 40,177 
Bulldings and Works, Munitions ; 

Production . 116,694 93,098 | 101,308; 92,513 $3,127 | 1,147,385 
Other Munitions” Supply 

rvioes 23 2 a oe oe | 1,150 
Lighthouses | and Lighthouse : ; 

Services .. a 67,359 24,927 23,475 | 17,673 18,520 . 554,400 
River Murray Waters Act |. 205,000 209,500 250,000 250,000 200,000 1,983,625 
Telegraph and Telephone ‘ 

Construction 6,065,798 | $3,627,619 | 8,357,432 | 2,775,991 | 2,537,489 28,776,771 
Post Office Bulldings and Land 472,835 317,706 *208,931 : 227,397 224,186 : 3,360,192 
Wireless... 79,580 §0,462 50,564 | 482 10,037 | 354,581 
Serum and Health Laboratories | 16,500 4,785 4,753 + 10,082 38,743 75,220 
Wire and Wire-netting 7 Be 250 ‘000 80,000 230,838 50, 000 610, 838 
Railways— 


Trans-Australian .. 69,565 88,199 54,896 48,415 64,622 6,631,911 


North Australian .. 195,123 398,764 425,875 79,092 20,097 , 1,596,649 





Central Australian ws 91,490 399,885 731,388 747,894 170,911 | 2,447,668 
Federal Capital Territory .. as 20,500 4,424 + 3,291 365 | 28,580 
Grafton—South Brisbane .. 840,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,202,000 | 75,000 586,000 | 4,393,000 
Other Expenditure oe as ae Sie 36 : ws ' 200,000 
War Service Homes 331,838 673,351 752,583 © 1,673,451 999,964 . 7, 159, 618 

Acquisition of Properties not 
ewhere included i 14,199 833 655 987 769 123,891 
Londen Oifices aes s £00 ace ar 2% a 880,190 
Miseellaneous . 14.757 ‘Cr. 11,288 -- 20,000 7,509 417,871 
Total 9,281,201 | 9,404,632 } 8,662,089 | 8,244,119 | 5,294,202 83,082,877 














(a) Exclusive of Loaus to States for Immigration Purposes. 
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4. Properties Transferred from States.—At the time of federation, when the 
Commonwealth took over the control of a great many departments previously 
administered by the States, a large amount of property was handed over to the 
Commonwealth Government. A valuation was made, with results set out in detail in 
Official Year Book No. 14, page 694, and the Commonwealth paid interest at the rate 
of 83 per cent. to the States on account of all tho transferred properties. 

The terms of the financial agreement between the Commonwealth Government 
and the Governments of the several States provided, infer alia, that, as a temporary 
measure, the Commonwealth Government would for a period of two years from 
ist July, 1927, to 30th June, 1929, pay to each State interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum on the agreed value of transferred properties as follows :—New South Wales, 
£4,788,005 ; Victoria, £2,302,862; Queengland, £1,560,639 ; South Australia, £1,035,631; 
Western Australia, £736,432; and Tasmanis, £500,754 ; a total of £10,924,323. 

From Ist July, 1929, the Commonwealth Goverament assumed all liability for so 
much of the Public Debt of the States maturing in London bearing interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum as is equivalent to the agreed value on the transferred properties 
shown above. The Commonwealth Government will receive the freehold or equivalent 
title to the transferred properties consisting of land or interests in land, and all liability 
of the Commonwealth to the State in respect of transferred properties is extinguished 
from that date. 

5. War Loan from the Imperial Government.—On the outbreak of the European 
war in 1914, the Commonwealth Government obtained a loan from the Imperial 
Government for the purpose of financing the prospective large military expenditure. 
At first, the arrangement was that the Imperial Government should advance the sum 
of £18,000,000. Subsequently further loang totalling £31,500,000 were negotiated. In 
addition to this capital indebtedness of £49,500,000, a further sum of £42,696,500 was 
due to the British Government for the maintenance of Australian troops. 

Early in 1921 an arrangement was coucluded with the Imperial Government, by 
means of which almost the entire debt (upwards of £92,000,000) was consolidated. The 
Commonwealth Government undertook to extinguish the debt in about 35 years by annual 
payments representing 6 per cent. on the original debt, providing for interest at £4 18s. 4d. 
per cent., and a sinking fund of £1] Is. 8d. per cent. The amount outstanding on 30th 
June, 1930, was £81,294,582. 

6. Flotation of War Loans in Australia.—In addition to the advances from the 
Imperial Government, the Commonwealth Government raised large amounts of money 
in Australia. Full details of the seven War Loans are given in Official Year Book 
No. 14. 

7. Flotation of Loans, 1929-30.—During the year 1929-30, the loans raised by 
the Commonwealth (including ‘“‘ Over the Counter” sales and conversions at State 
Treasuries) totalled £89,680,852, of which £40,073,927 was for Commonwealth purposes. 
and £49,605,925 for the States. Details respecting these loans are given hereunder. 


COMMONWEALTH LOANS FLOATED, 1929-30. 
. a \ it - i. += 
_----|anterest. Maturity, | Prtoe- 





Amount Raised. 





For whom Raised. 














London. Australia. Total. : 
ith £175,244 , is . Gy 
Commonwealth .. 75, * ‘ a 4 
States .. ie: $4,824,756 5,000,000 ais 5,000,000 ‘ £6 2s. 8d. 3.9.30 1 (d) 
Commonwealth .. £1,720, : . x . 
States *! £87282'000 . 10,002,980 | 10,002,980 St 15.11.34 | 98 
Conversion ear ope ee ; 
Commonwealth 77, < ‘ 1 = 
States £10,041 247 ip es 448,218,950 j248,218,050. 6 15.3.37 | 100 
States(d) ses aed “% 24,157,922 | 24,157,922 » (c) t (c) 98-100 
States .. Bs A ‘ oF 2,300,000 | 2,300,000 ! 5} (c) (d) 
= eee ee ee 
Total oe oo 5,000,000 | 84,679,852 | 89,679,852 . os f ae | 





(a) Conversions £40,494.100 and Cash Subscriptions £7,724,850. 

(0) “ Over the Counter ” Sales and Conversions at State Treusui les. 
(e) Varinia. 

(d) Short dated Treasury Bills. 
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8. Commonwealth Public Debt.—{i) Total Debt. Separate consideration has already 
been given to the items composing the Public Debt. The table appended shows the 
debt of the Commonwealth (including that of the States) at 30th June, 1930. 



























































COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1930. 
S Ps ; wd 
! 
' Payable in {| Payable in | Payable In 
Particulars. London. | New York. | Australia, Total. 
2 aac oe = 
War Debt (2})— £ | £ £ £ 
Stock, Bonds, ete. +» ' 11,020,160 225,423,858 | 236,444,018 
Indebtedness to United Kingdom +. ' 81,294,582 “ 81,204,582 
t 
1 
Total .. a os ..' 92,814,742 | | 225,423,858 | 317,738,600 
Deduct advances to States for Soldier Land | | 
Settlement etc. ay a | | 85,348,068 | 35,348,068 
\ 2 oe SN 
i ie = 
Total War Debt a | 92,314,742 | ; 190,075,790 | 282,390,532 
| 
Works and other Purposes— | 
Stock, Bonds, etc. ‘ Z| 57,193,621 17,155,718 | 14,073,196 | 88,422,535 
Balance of Loans taken over from South \ 
Australia— 1 p 
Northern Territory ae aes 329,100 . 783,024 1,112,124 
Port Augusta Railway wet 903,686 : 12,360 921,046 
Properties transferred from New South Wales; . : 111,125 111,125 
_———_—— ee 
Total Works and other Purposes .. 58,431,407 | 17,155,718 | 14,979,705 | 90,566,830 
t | 
Total Commonwealth Purposes .. ; 150,746,149 | 17,155,718 | 205,055,495 | 372,957,362 
aaa 
On Account of States— : 
Advances for Soldier Land Settlement, ete. : te se 35,348,068 | 35,348,063 
Stock, Bonds, ete. i 49,355,524 16,143,574 | 105,059,353 170,558,452 
Balance of Debts of States taken over by . : 
Commonwealth etc. 5 ~ | 325 684,161 14,543,409 | 181,505,747 | 521,733,317 
| eet 
Total on Account of States .. | 375,039,685 | 30,686,983 | 321,913,168 | 727,639,836 
Grand Total oe : oe oy 525,785,834 47,842,701 | 526,968,663 |1,100,597,193 
Pes HEAD OF PoPULATION.() 
i | 
1 £8d' fad. £ed.! £8. d, 
War ° oe - | 14 6 9. aS 29 10 5 43.17 2 
Works and other Purposes . re ae se | 9 1 6 213 8 26 6 1441 3 
! 
Total Commonwealth Purposes .. | 23 8 3 | 213 3 31 16 11 5718 5 
On Account of States os we es i 58 7 4 | 415 6 50 2 0 113 4 421 
: | | 
Grand Total a a +»; 8113 2 | 7 8 7; «811610 17018 7 
t 1 : 





(a) Less sinking fund contributions and accumulations. 
1930. Debt on account of States has been calculated on the aggregate popniation of the six States at 


that date. 


(6) Based on population at 30th June, 
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tii) Place of Flotation. The loans taken over from South Australia, which constituted 
ths first portion of the Federal Public Debt, included both London and Australian securities. 
The presance in the Treasury of a large holding of gold, and the moderate rate of interest 
ruling on gilt-edged securities, made the conditions in 1911 and for some little time after- 
wards very favourable for the flotation of local loans. London securities were redeemed 
as they fell due, and replaced by tho 3} per cent. stock of the Loan Fund. Consequently, 
up to 1914 the amount of tho securities repayable in London fell steadily, and the amount 
repayable in Australia rose rapidly. In 1915 the military loan from the Imperial Govern- 
ment caused a sharp rise in the amount of the securities repayable in London, which was 
maintained in the two following years. This was, however, more than offset by the 
flotation of the local war loans. In 1925-26 a loan of £15,411,487 was raised in New York. 
The appended table gives particulars of Commonwealth loans cutstanding in each of the 
last five years which had been floated overseas and in Australia respectively. The value 
of transferred properties has been included under debt floated in Australia. 


PUBLIC DEBT (COMMONWEALTH PURPOSES).—PLACE OF FLOTATION, 
1926 TO 1936. 





At 30th Jane— 














Place of Flotation, ete. — are arm - 
1926. 1927. ' 1928. | 1929. 1930. 
i 
pret es, oe En a 8 ee fee 7 a ee, —_ 
} \ ‘ i 
£ £ £ £ £ 
War Debt— 5 
London... 7 ++] 96,805,883 | 05,572,848 , 96,822,059 | 99,810,041 | 92,914,742 
; in oy ey 
Total Overseas. .- | 98,865,883 | 95,572,848 | 96,822,659 | 93,810,641 | 92,314,742 
Australia .. 7 .. | 207,680,474 | 201,392,522 | 196,597,448 | 194,007,104 | 190,075,700 
= sl eae i] 
Total War Debt .. | 304,546,857 | 296,905,370 | 293,420,107 | 287,817,745 | 289,390,582 








Works and other purposes— 





London .. oe aa 39,203,296 | 36,596,850 | 39,393,188 | 48,819,932 | 58,431,407 
New York.. Sis wi 10,402,754 | 10,383,252 | 17,291,277 } 17,155,718 | 17,155,718 
Total Overseas. . 3 49,606,050 | 46,980,102 | 56,684,465 | 65,975,650 } 75,587,125 


Australia .. 33 oa 20,786,307 | 22,726,033 | 22,679,517 | 23,828,177 14,979,705 





Total Debt for Works, ete.| 70,392,357 | 69,706,135 | 79,363,982 | 89,803,827 | 90,566,830 











Total Debt— H 
London .. es .. | 136,069,179 | 132,169,698 | 136,215,847 | 142,680,573 | 150,746,149 
New York... we ae 10,402,754 | 10,383,252 | 17,291,277 | 17,155,718 17,155,718 

Total Overseas. . .. | 146,471,933 } 142,552,950 | 153,507,124 | 159,786,291 | 167,901,867 
Australia .. ae -. | 228,466,781 | 224,058,555 | 219,276,965 | 217,885,281 | 205,055,495 














Grand Total .. ++ | 374,938,714 | 366,611,505 | 372,784,089 | 377,621,572 | 372,957,362 
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(iii) Amount of Debts at Various Rates of Interest—When the first debt waa taken 
over from South Australia, it consisted mainly of securities bearing interest varying 
from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent., the average rate of interest for the first year being £3 
123. 4d. For the first three years the increase in the debt was due almost entirely to the 
expansion of the 3} per cent. stock of the Loan Fund, consequently the average rate of 
interest fell steadily, until on 30th June, 1914, it stood at £3 11s. 10d. Then came the 
loans for military sna repatriation purposes, and the fall in the average rate was 
ultimately converted into a rise which was steadily maintained until] at 30th June, 1930, 


the average rate stood at £5 3s. 


8d. 


The accompanying table gives particulars of rates on interest of the debt for Common. 
wealth purposes for the financial years ended 30th June, 1929 and 1930. 


PUBLIC DEBT (COMMONWEALTH PURPOSES).—RATES OF INTEREST, 


1929 AND 1930. 





At 30th June— 





Rates of Interest. 


1929. 


% £ 
3 33,262 
34 4,416,799 
33 803,023 
4 4,453,778 
4h 4,335,436 
4a 6,000,000 
£4/18/4 82,790,481 
5 os 71,470,563 
5} 91,573,959 
54 67,086,580 
- 80,030,658 
£6/2/8" bs 
Overdue 225,101 
- Deduct loans to 
States for Soldier 
Land Settle- 
ment, etc.— — 35,598,068 
Total 377,621,572 
Total Interest 
Payable 5 19,571,677 


_ Average rate 


of interest £5/3/9 





1930—Debt floated in— 

















London. New York. Australia. 
£ -£ £ 
27 33,235 
531,808 3,884,990 
49,173 753,000 
656,778 ie 3,797,000 
ae : 4,335,436 ive 
6,000,000 | ei 
81,294,582 ase AD 
47,038,537 12,820,282 9,852,159 
oe a 92,252,340 
ae 67,056,390 
15,000,000 62,645,889 
175,244 bx 
a 128,560 
|-36, 348,068 
| 150,746,149 } 17,155,718 | 205,055,495 
7,591,389 836,109 | aii 10,900,115 
£5/0/9 £4/17/6 | £5/6/4 





Total. 


£ 


33,262 
4,416,798 
802,173 
4,453,778 
4,335,436 
6,000,000 
81,294,582 
69,710,978 
92,252,340 
67,056,390 
77,645,889 
175,244 
128,560 


— 35,348,068 


372,957,362 


19,327,613 


£5/3/8 
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(iv) Amount of Interést Payable. <A table is appended showing the amounts payable 
as interest on the total Commonwealth Public Debt (excluding amounts raised on behalf 
of the several States and Debts of thr States taken over) at 30th June in the years 1926 
to 1930 inclusive. 


DEBT FOR COMMONWEALTH PURPOSES.—INTEREST PAYABLE OVERSEAS 
AND IN AUSTRALIA, AT 30th JUNE, 1926 TO 1930. 





Year ended 30th June— 


Interest on and where payable. -———- a 




















{ 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929, H 1930. 
a » eee - he Pes renee eg eel 
£ £ £ £ £ 
War Debt— 
London .. 4 at 4,855,775 ; 4,791,410 4,854,202 | 4 721,540 ' 4,647,992 
Total Overseas. . as 4,855,775 4,791,410 4,854,202 | 4 721,510 4,647,992 
Australia .. rR ae 10,788,764 ' 10,542,922 10,567,54+ 1,154,458 10,235,359 
: H 
Total War Debt .. | 15,644,539 15,334,382 | 15,421,750 | 15,175,998 14,883,351 
Works and other Purposes— . 
London .. a Ps 1,974,241 1,835,199 1,984,735 2,460,837 2,043,397 
New York.. s on 520,138 - 519,162 842,858 836,109 836,100 
Total Overseas. . aie 2,494,379 | 2,354,361 2,827,593 3,296,946 3,779,508 
664,756 


Australia .. ae is 776,449 | 1,042,470 1,038,433 1,098,733 
1 








iy 








| ra | S 
Total Debt for Works, etc. 3,270,828 . 3,396,831 3,866,026 4,395,679 4,444,262 


Total Debt— 
London .. oe . 6,830,016 6,626,609 6,838,937 7,182,877 7,591,389 
New York.. aie “ 520,138 619,162 842,858 836,109 836,109 
Total Overseas... oe 7,350,154 | 7,145,771 7,681,795 8,018,486 8,427,498 
Australia .. » aa 11,565,213 | 11,585,392 | 11,605,981 ; 11,553,191 | 10,900,115 











Grand Total .. we 18,915,367 | 18,731,163 | 19,287,776 | 19,571,677 | 19,327,613 





(v) Dates of Maturity. The dates of maturity of the several portions of the Common- 
wealth debt are shown hereunder according to years ending 30th June. On that account 
the figures given are not directly comparable with those published in previous years. 
The Commonwealth Government has refrained from issuing interminable stock, and, in 
respect of only a small proportion of the debt, no definite date of maturity had been 
assigned on 30th June, 1930. While the actual dates of maturity extend from 1930-31 
to 1975-76, or a period of 45 years, the average period till maturity of the gross debt is ° 
only 12.22 years. 
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DEBT FOR COMMONWEALTH PURPOSES.—DUE DATES OF AMOUNTS OUT- 
STANDING ON 30th JUNE, 1930. (2) 


| 

















Due in— 
Due dates (year ended 30th June), | > Total. 
London, New York. Australia. 
£ £ £ £ 

1930-31 .. * oles es 175,244 23 24,593,130 24,768,374 
1931-32 .. a ee $e Se 27,052,850 27,052,850 
1932-33 .. 34 is are ea 40,251,930 40,251,930 
1933-34 .. ax ae 79,387 oe 3,829,656 3,909,043 
1934-35 .. $6 es 43,051 ay 1,805,080 1,848,131 
1935-36 .. ce in 140,000 se 19,191,741 19,331,741 
1936-37 .. 23 #8 805,873 is 50,952,573 51,758,446 
1937-38 .. ew oe 1,246 a 10,082,530 10,083,776 
1938-39 .. or iiss 168,202 fs 432,060 600,262 
1939-40... ene cM = ar 3,247,488 1,247,488 
1940-41 .. “9 i 15,000,000 Sue és 15,000,000 
1941-42... om iin a3 im 28,458,200 28,458,200 
1942-43... a ae ae | 18,616,530 18,616,530 
1944-45 .. ‘3 04 17,354,817 <6 17,354,817 
1948-49... vie ie oe | “s 9,440,470 9,440,470 
1955-56 14,565,622 a 14,565,622 
1957-58. Be He ar ' 2,590,096 rea 2,590,096 - 
1960-61 .. us 2% 6,000,000 | es 5a 6,000,000 
1971-72 .. ee og ei oe 3,764,716 3,764,716 
1975-76. ay “! | 29,683,720! 1! ie 29,683,720 
Overdue re ‘oe Rs i 128,560 128,560 
Indefinite . ae 27 |; 444,924 444,951 
Annual Repayments .. | 81,204,582 | a ; 7 81,294,582 
Transferred Properties a ae | ve 111,125 111,125 
Deduct loans to States for ' 

Soldier Land Settlement, etc. ate i ze — 35,348,068 |—35,348,068 

Total ee .. | 150,746,149 | 17,155,718 | 205,055,495 | 372,957,362 

Average period to as i 

—years 28.09 25.80 | 6.65 12.22 


(a) Loans which the Government has the option of redemption during a specified period have been 
in each case classified according to the latest date of maturity. 


9. Sinking Funds.—Particulars relating to the creation of sinking funds are 
included in previous issues. 

The old sinking funds were merged in the National Debt Sinking Fund on 11th 
August, 1923. Particulars of receipts and expenditure of the Commonwealth Account 
from the year 1925-26 are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT.—NATIONAL DEBT SINKING FUND, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















Ttems, | 1925-26. | 1926-27, 1927-28. | 1928-29. } 1929-30. 
' 
£ £ & £ £ 
Cr, Brought forward . ‘ 4,152,992 | 3,192,538 | 1,324,897 955,726 746,737 
From Consolidated Revenue 2,796,722 | 2,017,391 | 2,276,092 | 2,469,272 | 2,668,133 





33,157 18,171 9,931 260,025 261,855 


744,548 831,562 787,897 799,508 702,244 
226,176 236,280 320,563 849,204 362,825 
$02,922 | 1,340,573 651,779 876,404 877,832 


i 

{ 

1 
Repayments of Sundry Loans | 
Purchase Money and Repayments under 

War Service Homes Act . 

Half net Profit Commonwealth Bank 
Reparation Moneys. ot 














Interest on Investments -.' 83,950 89,754 54.246 30,312 28,573 
Contributions by States or gaat . 1,218 8.927 2l 013 24,945 
Total 8,340,467 | 7,727,487 | 5,434, 832 5, 761, 467 5,673,144 

5,014,730 5,099,868 


Carried Forward 3,192,538 | 1,324,897 ; 955,726 746,737 573,276 








i 
Dr. Redemptions ie ore ++ | 5,147,929 | 6,402,590 | 4,478, 606 
| 
t 
I 





Total .. 8,340,467 | 7,727,487 5,434,332 | 5,761,467 | 5,673,144 


Te 
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The Imperial Government loan cemes in a different category from the others, since 
it is being liquidated by the funding arrangement described on a previous page. 


Information regarding the transactions of the States’ Account of the National Debt 
Sinking Fund is published in Finance Bulletin No. 21 issued by this Bureau. 


§ 5. Cost of War and Repatriation. 


In view of the importance of the subject, a further reference is here made to the 
cost of the war. The general policy of the Commonwealth Government has been to pay 
from Consolidated Revenue all recurring charges for interest, sinking fund, pensions, 
and other charges consequent upon the war, and part of the expense of repatriation 
On the other hand, the whole direct cost of the war and the larger proportion of the coat 
of repatriation have been paid from loans. The total cost from both sources to the 
30th June, 1930, is set out in the following table :— 


COST OF WAR SERVICES TO 30th JUNE, 1930. 


f 





From Consolidated Revenue (a). 











Year. War and eet Total 
erest P 
gene | tea (| ae 
including Sinking Fund. 
l War Pensions. 
' £ £ £ £ 
1914-16 ms weg 896,190 115,145 14,100,000 15,111,335 
1915-16 oe tb 1,718,887 2,059,491 37,423,568 41,201,946 
1916-17 Bi 3% 2,439,271 5,988,058 63,114,237 61,541,566 
1917-18 oe Ss 4,049,955 7,813,296 55,028,180 66,891,431 
1918-19 exe ab 1 9,966,927 11,288,174 59,547,080 80,802,181 
1919-20 Ss os 8,976,793 ; 15,774,938 43,294,764 68,046,495 
1920-21 et “3 10,242,345 23,043,888 24,148,501 57,434,734 
1921-22 es ee 10,261,471 21,075,693 7,578,977 38,914,141 
1922-23 bes oe 9,298,560 20,801,912 1,762,694 31,863,166 
1923-24 és -. | 8,161,230 | 20,608,876 691,247b| 29,461,353 
1924-25 eid = 8,232,656 20,260,105 | Cr. 32,0516; 28,450,710 
1925-26 a als 8,473,717 | 20,698,133 | Cr. 7,6136 29,164,237 
1926-27 as oy 8,814,001 20,495,082 23,938b; 29,333,021 
1927-28 es oe 8,788,037 | 20,218,176 | Cr. 23,7416 28,982,471 
1928-29 es = 9,026,749 | 21,071,002 | Cr. 12,9726; 30,084,770 
1929-30 ee 33 9,520,750 20,579,056 | Cr. 2,6696| 30,097,137 
Discounts and Flotation 
Expenses on Loans .. ee oe 5,895,284 5,895,284 
Indebtedness to the Go- 
vernment of the United 
Kingdom for payments 
made, services rendered 





and goods supplied 
during the war <s 43,398,098 43,398,008 


War Gratuities paid in oash 452,205 1. } 27,036,029 | 27,488,324 





Total to 30th June, 1930} 119,319,834 | 251,881,024 | 372,961,551 744,162,409 


£371,200,858 





(a) Including expenditure from Trust Fund War Pensions Accoant. 
(6) Exclusive of Expenditure on War Service Homes, 
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§ 6. Old-age and Invalid Pensions. 


1. General.—In previous issues of this work an account was given of the introduction 
of the old-age pension system in Australia, together with a detailed description of the 
Commonwealth Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act of 1908, which hecame operative on 
let July, 1909. (See Year Books, Nos. 3 to 8.) An amendment of this Act, assonted 
to on 30th September, 1916, made a very important alteration. Section 24 originally 
enacted that the pension “ shall not exceed the rate of twenty-six pounds per annum in 
any event, nor shall it be at such a rate as will make the pensioner's income, together 
with pension, exceed fifty-two pounds per annum.” It was amended (a) by emitting 
the words “ twenty-six pounds,” and inserting in their stead the words ‘ thirty-two 
pounds ten shillings’, and (6) by omitting the words “ fifty-two pounds ” and inserting 
in their stead the words “‘ fifty-vight pounds ten shiilings.”” Section 26 originally enacted 
that if an applicant for an old-age pension was in receipt of board or lodging, the actual 
or estimated value or cost thereof should be counted as income, to an extent not exceeding 
five shillings per week. This was amended by omitting the words “ five shillings” and 
inserting in their stead the words “‘ seven shillings and sixpence.” 

In regard to invalid pensions, the applicant must satisfy the Department that her or 
his disability was contracted in Australia and is both total and permanent. 

In 1919 the Act was again amended, ana the rate of pension raised to £39 per annum 
and the maximum amount, allowable to £65 per annum. The estimated value of board 
anda lodging was raised to 10s. per week, while a further amending Act in 1923 raised the 
rate of pension to £45 10s. per annum and the maximum allowable to £78 per 
annuin. 

In 1925 an amending Act increased the rate of pension to £52 per annum and the 
maximum amount allowable to £84 10s. per annum from lst October, 1925. 

In 1920 special provigion was made for a permanently blind person, by which the 
amount of pension may be at such a rate (not oxceeding £52) per annum, as will make 
his income, together with the pension, equa! to an amount not exceeding £221 per annum 
or such other amount as is declared to be a basic wage. 

2. Oid-age Pensions,—{i) Number in force. At 30th June, 1929, there were 145,393 
old-age pensions in force. During 1929-30, 22,575 pension claims were granted and 
12,772 pensions were cancelled, a net increase of 9,803 pensions for the year—bringing 
the total pensions in existence at 30th June, 1930, to 155,196. 

(ii) Sexes of Pensioners. Of the 155,196 persons in receipt of pensions at 30th June, 
1930, 65,457 (or 42 per cent.) were males, and 89,739 (or 58 per cent.) were females. 
Details for the several States are as follows :— 


OLD- AGS pee Sea cas OF PENSIONERS, 1930. 

















State. Males. ; Females. | Total. (a)Masculinity 
oe ce dea asee a 
New South Wales 25,651 | 32,787 58,438 —12.21 
Victoria .. o 18,060 27,435 45,495 — 20.61 
Queensland . + | 9,139 11,259 20,398 —10.39 
South Australia coe fi ae 5,377 8,897 14,274 ~24,66 
Western Australia aie ar 3,994 4,919 8,913 —10.38 
Tasmania es os a 3,236 4,442 7,678 —15.71 
Total .. Se .. | 65,457 65457 | 89,739 | 155,196 —15.65 














(a) Excess of males over females in each 100 of total pensioners. 


(iii) Ages and Conjugal Condition of Pensioners. The recorded ages of the 22,575 
persons, 11,215 males and 11,360 females, to whom pensions were granted during the year 
1929-30 varied considerably, ranging from 3,675 at age 60 to | at age 96. The conjugal 
condition of these pensioners was as follows :—Males—single, 2,551 ; married, 6,589 ; 
and widowed, 2,075. Females—single, 1,392; married, 6,027; and widowed, 3,941. 

3. Invalid Pensions.—{i) Number in force, 1930. During the year 1929-30, the 
number of invalid pensioners increased from 59,148 to 63,304, an increase of 4,156 
pensions. Altogether 9,192 claims were allowed and 5,036 pensions were cancelled. 
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(ii) Sexes of Pensioners. 
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Of the 63,304 persons in receipt of invalid pensions on 


30th June, 1930, 28,093, or 44 per cent., were males, and 35,211, or 56 per cent., wer 


females. 


Details for the several States are as follows :— 
INVALID PENSIONS.—SEXES OF PENSIONERS, 1930. 














{ 
State | Males. f Females. | Total. | (a) Masculinity. 
New South Wales ; ee | 11,361 | 14,379 | 25,740 | —11.72 
Victoria ’ ; .. | 8937: 10,404 18,641 | —11.62 
Queensland =... » | 4386) 4,780 9,166 |! — 4.30 
South Australia .. -! 4515 ' 9,502 |! 4017 | 24.57 
Western Australia - | 3,540 1,744 3,284 — 6.21 
Tasmania . 1,054 | 1,402 2,458 —14.17 
asic Aeinrtsiiaeiteaiicisiari prceteiceh Sy cgi eta 
Total . "| 28,093 35,211 | 63,304 4 —11.24 


(a) Excess of males over females In each 100 of total pensioners. 


(iii) Ages and Conjugal Condition of Pensioners, 1930. The recorded ages of the 
9,192 persons (4,661 males and 4,531 females) to whom invalid pensions were granted 
during the period under review varied from 16 to 85. 

The conjugal condition of persons to whom invalid pensions were granted during 
the year was as follows :—Males—single, 2,082; married, 2,307; and widowed, 272. 
Females—single, 1,964; married, 1,541 ; and widowed, 1,026. 


4. Cost of Administration.—Under the State régime the cost of administration 
differed considerably in the several States, and for 1908-9 represented in New South Wales 
4.17 per cent. of the amount actually paid in pensions. In Victoria for the same year the 
corresponding percentage was 0.70. During the year 1929-30, the total cost to the 
Commonwealth of administering the Old-age and Invalid Pensions Department was 
£89,201, or about 0.83 per cent. of the amount actually paid in pensions. 

The actual sum disbursed in old-age and invalid pensions in the financial year 
1929-30, apart from the cost of administration and inclusive of the amount paid to 
asylums for the maintenance of pensioners, was £10,791,325. 

5. Summary.—The following table gives details concerning the working of the Act 
for the last five years :— 


_ OLD. AGE AND INVALID PENSIONS, SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1926 TO 1930. 






































Number of Pensioners. ‘ \ | 
Old-age. ' Total Cost of | Average 
nae eta ' | Payment Adminis- | Fort- 
Year | Este | | Ip to Cost of | tration | nightly 
ended No. per Amount ensioners Ad- per £100 {Pension 
0th 1,000 of | 5 alta | Paidin | ,andto | minis- | “paid to | on Inst 
June— . Persons vaild.| Total. | Pensione. | Pah re tration. | Pensioners | day of 
No eligible : for Main- and Finan- 
on age | ' tenance of Asylums. 'ctal Year, 
qualifi- ; Pensioners. } 
eation, | , 
' (ap: Ne a 2 ise 
xu mee fe l 
1 No. No. £ £ £ £s. d.is. d. 
1926 | 126,918} 359 | 48,803/ 175, 721) 8,146, 636 8,252,387} 99,620; 1 4 2{ 38 7 
1927 | 133,234; 369 52,399} 185,633, 9,034, 938) 9,144,589] 116,008} 1 6 4/38 6 
1928 | 139,367. 379 55,517 | 194, $84! 9,681,837 9,790,346! 118,641; 1 4 3/38 5 
1929 {145,3938; 390 ‘ 59,148] 204, 5411 9,991,299 10,124,239) 86,605] 0 17 1 | 38 5 
1980 |155,196; 412 63,304 218, 500110, 633, 297910, 791,325; 89,201) 0 16 6 | 38 6 
\ 








(0) “Estimated number of old-age pensioners per 1,000 of the aggregate of malea aged 65 and ovor 
and females aged. 60 and over. 


10th October, 1912) providing for the payment of maternity allowances. 


§ 7. Maternity Allowance. 


During the seasion of 1912 the Federal Parliament passed an Act (assented to on 


The scope and 


main provisions of the Act are given in Year Book No. 14, p. 1047. The most important 
conditions are that the sum of five pounds is payable in the case of each confinement 
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vesulting in the birth of a viable child whether such child was born alive or dead. The 
mother must be a native of the Commonwealth, or intend to settle permanently therein. 
No payment is made in the case of an aboriginal or an Asiatic. 

The following table gives a summary in connexion with the working of the Maternity 
Allowance Act for the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCE.—SUMMARY, 1926 TO 1930. 











ane Claims { —_Clatms | Amount ' — Costof — |Cost per £100 of 
: Paid, | Rejected. Paid. Aduniinistration.} allowance paid. 
- --- - ~ — Ley ke? t-te -- 7 raeatal 
£ £ £8. d. 
1925-26 as 136,171 517 680,855 15,702 26 1 
1926-27 a 132,056 1,122 660,280 16,181 26 0 
1927-28 ss 135,784 1,261 678,920 | 15.489 25 8 
1828-29 Sie 132.304 901 661,520 16,626 210 3 
1929-30 as 128,598 821 642,990 15,157 2 9D 
Aggregate— i 
1912-13 to ’ 
1929-30 .. 2,349,326 11,538 11,746,628 250,004 22 7 





§ 8. War Pensions. 

1, General.—An Act for the provision of war pensions was passed in 1914 and 
amended in 1915 and 1916. Its scope can be determined by the following extract from 
section 3. ‘‘ Upon the death or incapacity of any member of the forces whose death or 
incapacity results, or has resulted, from his employment in connexion with warlike 
operations in which His Majesty is, or has since the commencement of the present state 
of war been engaged, the Commorwealth shall, subject to this Act, be liable to pay to 
the member or his dependants or both, as the case may be, pensions in accordance with 
this Act.” 

2. Number of Pensioners and Expenditure on War Pensions.—The following table 
shows the number of pensioners at 30th June, 1930, and the places where payments 
were made during 1929-30 :— 


_WAR_PENSIONS.—NUMBER OF PENSIONERS, 1930. 



































t 


_Dependanss of— 
Tncapacitated j__ oe 
Where Paid. Membere Total, Expenditure. 
ofthe Forces.) Deceased | teres H 
Members. { Members. | 
pie es : ~ a ee | Saad 
New South Wales on 25,283 9,073 |! 54,715 89,071 | 2,736,473 
Victoria ba ad 24,536 10,626 | 58,722 93,884 2,315,583 
Queensland .. i 8,072 3,076 ; 17,557 28,705 H 860,607 
South Australia bus 4,200 2,995 | 9,596 i 16,791 | 499,375 
Western Australia we 7,623 3,094 17,690 28,407 | 793,079 
Tasmania 33 ae 2,945 | __ 1,366 | 8,010 12,321 | 347,272 
Total, Australia ~~ 72,659 aif 30, 230 | : 166,290 | 26 269,179 7,552,389 | 
i ; 
London a3 | 1,622 3, 800 ' 3,740 9,162 
South Africa .. 53 72 158 36 2 
New Zealand .. a] 221 | be ! 302 | 724 7,087 
Other Overseas .! 23 «4 6 1 33 | _ 62 | 
presets oe 2 an Be : a epee 
Total .. : 74,578 : 34,270 ° 170,437 2 279,285 a 7,919,476 
| { 
Payments made in Aus- | , \ 
tralia in respect of other | \ i 
countries less amounts | : 
received from other ; { | 
countries if | of ! ; ; | Cr, 22,185 
Total, War Pensions Trust! i . | | 
Fond Account re ne 2 ! i 7,897,291 
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3. Cost of Administration.—The cost of administration in 1929-30 efter allowing 
for the amount recoverabla from the Government of the United Kingdom on account 
of administrative cost of British pensions was £172,047, or 1.8 per cent. on the tote! 
amount paid in pensions. 


§ 9. Commonwealth Public Servico Superannuation Fund. 


This Fund, which was inaugurated on the 20th November, 1922, is maintained by 
contributions of officers of Parlizment, of employees of the Commonwealth Public Service 
and the Defence Department, and by payments from the Consolidated Revenue—the 
latter boing made when the officers retire on pension. ull particulars as to the benefits, 
eto., will be found in Oficial Year Book No. 18, page 383. 


The number of contributors to the fund at 30th June, 1930, was 31,446, viz., 28,137 
males and 3,309 females, and the average pension contributed for was £119 9s. per annum. 


During 1929-30, the receipts of the fund amounted to £1,075,176 (including 
Treasury advance, £496,875), of which officers’ contributions represented £429.672. The 
expenditure from the fund for the year was £1,076,669 (including repayment of Treasurer’s 
advance, £433,275), of which £552,043 was invested, bringing the total funds invested 
to £2,964,784 (at cost). The average rate of interest earned on investments at 30th June, 
1930, was 5-508 per cent. 

Pensions in force on the 30th June, 1930, numbered 3,231 with an annual liability of 
£263,048, of which £214,819 represents the share payable from the Consolidated Revenue. 


3. STATE FINANCE 
§ 1. General. 


1. Functiens of State Governments,—In comparing the financial returns of the States 
allowanco must be made for the various functicns discharged by the respective 
Governments, and for local conditions in each case. Direct comparisons of expenditure 
are difficult, owing to the fact that functions which in one State are assumed by the 
Contral Government are in another relegated to local governing bodies, and that costly 
developmental work may, under certain conditions, be not only economically justifiable 
but may be essential to progress, while parsimonious expenditure may be an economic 
blunder. A large expenditure may, thoreforo, be an indication either of gross extravagance 
and bad economy on the one hand, or of healthy progress and good economy on the other. 
Similarly, as regards revenuo, imposts which in some States are levied by the Central 
Government, are in others dealt with locully. Care, therefore, is needed in instituting 
comparisons, and the particulers contained in this charter should be read in connexion 
with those contained in the chapter dealing with Local Government. In many respects 
moreover, the budgets of the Australian Governments differ materially from those of most 
European countries, owing to the inclusion therein ‘of the revenue and expenditure of 
departments concerned in rendering public services, such for instance as railways, tram- 
ways, water supply, otc., which in cther countries are often left to private enterprise. 


2. Accounts of State Governments.—The various financial transactions of the States 
ere in each case concerned with one or other of three Funds—the ‘‘ Consolidated Revenue 
Funds,” the ‘‘ Trust Funds,” and the “‘ Loan Funds.’ All revenue (except certain 
taxation items paid into special funds) collected by the State is placed to the erciit of 
ite Consolidated Revenue Fund, from which payments are made under the authority 
of an Annual Appropriation Act passed by the Legislature, or by a permanent appro- 
priation under a special Act. From ist July, 1923, the accounts of tho Railway and 
Tramway services, Sydney Harbour Trust, and certain water supply services were 
separated from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of New South Wales. To preserve 
the comparability of the State finance statistics, information in respect of the above 
services has been included in the tabular statements in this section. The Trust Funds 
comprise sl] moneys held in trust by the Government, and include such items as savings’ 
banks funds, sinking funds, insurance companies’ deposits, etc. The Loen Funds are 
debited with all loan moneys raised by the State, and crodited with the expenditure 
therefrom on public works or other purposes. 
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8. Inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finance—In regard to the 
inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finances, a statement in some detail, covering 
the period from the inception of Federation to the passing of the Financial Agreement 
Act 1928, was published in Official Year Book No. 22, pages 379-80. 


§ 2. Consolidated Revenue Funds. 


Division I.—Revenue. 


1. General.—The principal sources of State revenue are :— 


(a) Taxation; (6) The public works and services controlled by the State 
Covernments; (c) Sale of and rental from Crown lands; (d) The 
Commonwealth subsidy; aud (e) Miscellaneous sources, comprising 
fines, fees, interest, ete. 

In regard to item (5) attention is directed to the statement (see B.§ 1 (2) ante) apper- 
taining to the New South Wales accounts. In connexion with the Railway Accounts 
for that State the Consolidated Revenue Fund contributes to the Railways Commissioners 
& sum not exceeding £800,000 in respect of losses on country developmental railways. 
To avoid duplication in determining the aggregate receipts and expenditure for each 
of the past two years, this amount has not been included in. the railways receipts or 
Consolidated Revenue Expenditure. During 1929-30, a refund of £327,129 was made 
to the Railways Commissioners from the Consolidated Revenue Surplus of 1928-29 
in respect of Sinking Fund Contribution paid by the Railways Commissioners in 1928-29. 
This amount has not been included in revenue for the year 1929-30. 

Of these sources, that yielding the largest revenue for the States as a whole is the 
group of Public Works and Services, the principal contributor being the Government 
Railways and Tramways. Next in magnitude comes Taxation, followed in order by the 
Commonwealth Subsidy and Land Revenue. 


2. Revenue Received.—The following table furnishes particulars of the total amounta 
end the amounts per head, of consolidated revenue received by the several States during 
the five years 1925-26 to 1929-30 :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 
| | ye 




















1 
Yoar. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Qland. —S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania, | All States. 
“@) @  ' @ () | 
Tora CoLLections. 
fe 6 _ | : 
£ £ ) £ £ £ £ £ 


1925-26 |41,569,166 196, 269,756 15,599,718 10,474,094:8,808, 166|2,726,482 i104, 447,382 
1926-27 ‘47,060,753 |27,128,700 16,147,787; 10,784,897)9, 750,833/3,040,220 :113, 913, 190 
1927-28 '47, 997,372 |27,357,917 16,718,070 611,548,903;9,807.949|2,962,687 116,190,898 
1928-29 (50, 447,100 a 166,034 16,736,188; 610, "340, 914/9,947,95 1/2,766,434 1118, 894,621 
1929-30 146, 904,889 ae 323,842 ‘os 997,870. ‘010, 551,016)9, 750, 515)2 ,956, 272 18, 484, 404. 


| 








Perk Head oF Povonanon: 


‘ j : ~ : 1 








1 


'gad| ad. £84j;)£4d4./£ 8d. £8 d.| £4. 4. 
1925-26 | 18 1 9/15 0 1.18 2 31819 9 (2313 411211 3417 } 
1926-27 | 20 011/15 16 11.18 6 119 0 20 [25 14 12 143 2/1813 6 
1927-28 | 19 19 11 | 15 14 3) 18 11.10 19 14 2/95 0 011314 6|1813 4 
1928-29 | 2012 711519 9,18 5 2 1814 3/2410 211216 6| 1816 0 
cea 17 3 °9'18 3 8 111714 7 


18 18 8115 7 6| ie 711113 91 
| 





{a) Includes certain moneys not paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
(b) Exeludes motor taxation now paid into a special fund. 
(ce) Excludes motor taxation. 
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During the period from 30th June, 1926, to 30th June, 1930, the aggregate revenue 
of the States increased by £9,037,022, or about 9 per cent. Increases were in evidence 
in all the States, the largest being that of £5,335,723 in New South Wales. 


There has been a marked increase in the collections per head in all the States. 
Western Australia throughout the period has occupied the premier position, and in 
1929-30 the revenue per head in that State exceeded the average for Australia by about 
32 per cent. In Tasmania, however, the revenue per head averaged about 76 per cent, 
only on the average for Australia. 


3. Sources of Revenue.—{i) General. Classifying the revenue of the several 
States in the manner indicated in 1 ante, particulars for the year 1929-30 are as 
follows :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE.—SOURCES, 1929-30. 





' 
4 


: : ; 
Particulars. ; N.S.W. , Victoria. ‘| Q'land. i S, Aust, | W. Aust. ; Tasmania.» All States. 
(a) ; (a) : ' 


TotaL REVENUE. 








£ £ | gj gi £1 £1 £ 
Taxation (c) aie 13,263,792 7,377,421 | 4,297,418 , 2,857,618 | 1,452,793 1,119,722 30,368,764 
Business Under- | | t ; ; 
takings .. 27,028,608 14,356,920 | 7,703,830 | 5,363,384 5,465,963 + 861,573 60,780,287 
Land .. as 1,989,626 382,738 | 1,352,325 242,309 474,862 | 67,304 | 4,509,164 
Commonwealth ‘ : 
payments ve 2,917,411 \ 2,127,159 | 1,096,235 ‘61,063,816 6 773,432 6 516,859 | 8,494,912 
Miscellaneous .. 1,705,452 3,079,604 | 1,548,053 | 1,023,889 | 1,583,465 | 390,814 | 9,331,277 
ae ae j——-— | —_- 
15,997,870 :10,551,016 9,750,515 i 2,956,272 113,484,404 


i 
Total -+ 46,904,889 127,323,842 | 


Per Heap or PorunaTIon. 

















! | ! 
! ged eeaal ead! eadl endl saa! , 
Taxation (c) F 5 7 1 4 3 0! 412 4! 418 6; 3 9 9; 5 2 38: 41411 
Business Under- i I | 4 F 
takings .. 1018 2; 8 1 7; 8 5 6; 9 410;13 2 4) 318 8] 9 O11 
Tand .. . 1 016 1 04 4 191; 0 8 4 129 0 6 2; OM 1 
Commonwealth | | i 
payments .. | 1 3 7) 1 311| 1.3 7.6116 8'6117 1 272/166 
Miscellaneous 013 9 114 8 113 3% 115 4 316 0 | 115 8 19 2 
Total . ' 1818 8/15 7 6/17 3 o|18 3 8‘ 23 741{is 911/37 14 7 
Hi : i 1 
(a) Includes certain moneys not paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund. (b) Including special grant. 


(c) In some States certain taxation collections are not paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund. For total 
collections see next page. (d) Excludes £800,000 paid to Railways Commissioners from Consolidated 
Revenue in respect of losses on country developmental railways and £327,129 refund of Railway Sinking 
Fund contribution in 1928-29. 


In connexion with the item Business Undertakings, it should be borne in mind 
that services performed by the Government in one State may, in another, be carried out 
by a Board or Trust. For instance, in New South Wales and Weatern Australia the 
tramway systems are controlled by the Government, while in the other States ownership 
is largely vested in Trusts or private companies. Harbour and river services and water 
supply and sewerage are also controlled in some cases by the State and in others by Trusta. 


The magnitude of the revenue per head from Business Undertakings in the case of 
Western Australia is mainly due to the fact that the number of miles of railway in that 
State is large compared with the population, while the revenue earning power of the 
railways is also high. In New South Wales and Western Australia the revenue from 
tramways is also included. : 
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(ii) Revenue from Tazation.—(a) General. Owing to varying practices obtaining 
in the several States in regard to the method of treating motor taxation in the respective 
Treasurers’ Statements of Accounts, particulars of State taxation collections have not 
always been directly comparable. The following table shows for the year 1929-30 
partioulars of all state taxation collections irrespective of whether such moneys have 
been paid into the Consolidated Revenue Funds or not. For this reason, the particulars 
hereunder are inconsistont with those stated in the tables relating to the Consolidated 
Revenue Funds, but represent a comprehensive statement of all taxation collections in 
each State. In this and the succeeding statements of taxation, the collections have 
been grouped according to the nature of the tax rather than the method of collection. 
For example, stamp dutizs on betting tickets and bookmakers’ licences have been included 


under ‘‘ Racing Taxation’ instead of under “ Stamp duties’? and “ Licences,’’ respec- 





























tively. 
STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION, 1929-30. 
ake * : ene - 
Taxation. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'iand. | 3. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. |Ail States 
£ e |! ¢ £ £ £ £ 

Probate and ‘succession aaites 1,860,052) 1,133,422, 491,892] 395,082 75,707; 65,991) 4,022,146 
Other stamp duties 1,362,147 "085, 088! 555, 391 379,546] 255,725! 64,929; 3,602,826 
Land Tax os ae 2,588 531, "496 656 5532} 440,265] 219,066! 99,453] 1,849,330 
Income Tax i) | 7,084,463] 2,9813050' 2,405,810, 1,507,375| @751,116| 322/098 15, 051,014 
Family Endowment. .. | 1,886,715 ss “tis ae ae 1,386, 715 
Liquor Licences .. ‘aie 496,951} 362,122' 96,831 34,576, 76,304 21, 648] 1, 088, "432 
Other Licenses sé a 46,757 35,552, 30,331 35,735 7,433! 13; 619] 169, 1427 
Racing Taxation .. a 546,636] 145,748, 90,822: 52,499 70 1212 14/066) 920;883 
Lotteries an of es ae t 43,750, ie 418,119] 456,869 
Motor Taxation .. «. | 1,809,485) 1,147,957, 523,881} 620,572 314,300 89,791] 4,505,985 
Other Taxation .. a's 54,711 55,056} _ 22,110: 76,470! 14,108, 222,455 
Tota! oe «- (15,150,507) 7,377,421 abies 8,487,769) 1,846,333'1,11 9,722 99,776,082 








(a) Includes Dividend Tax, 


Prior to Federation, duties of Customs and Excise constituted the principa! source 
of revenue from taxation. At present, the most productive State tax is the income 
tax, imposed in all the States, and representing for 1929-30, 44 per cent. of the total 
taxation revenue. For 1929-30, motor tax occupied second place. In addition to 
these, a State land tax and licence fees of various kinds are collected in all the States, 
while a dividend tax is levied in Western Australia and a family endowment tax is 
imposed in New South Wales. 

The total amounts and the amounts per head raised from all sources of taxation by 
the several State Governments, including amounts not paid into the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, during the five years 1925-26 to 1929-30 are given in tho following table :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. All States. 
! 


N.S.W. Victoria, Q'land. 








Toran. 

£ £ i £ ! £ £ £ £ 
1925-26 | 9,848,072 | 5,821,034 | 4,294,156 | 2,714,185 | 1,589,898 |1,239,967 /25,507,312 
1926-27 {12,698,642 | 6,411,936 | 4,759,829 | 2,885,266 | 1,485,536 {1,229,823 129,471,032 
1927-28 {13,217,001 | 7,177,999 | 5,362,964 | 3,736,263 | 1,587,920 {1,134,528 (32,216,675 
1928-29 13,604,187 | 7,154,131 | 5,128,170 ; 3,767,993 | 1,721,833 |1,111,533 |32,487,847 
1929-30 [15,150,507 | 7,377,421 | 4,795,240 | 3,487,759 | 1,846,333 |1,119,722 |33,776,982 











PER HeabD or Port ation. 











gad! £8. d., ed fed! £8d4!/£8d4d,£ 4d. 
1925-26| 4 5 81 39 2 419 9! 418 5| 4 6 5,514 314 6 3 
1926-27; 5 8 2' 31411 65 711 56 111: 318 5.514 7 416 8 
1927-28 | 610 1) 4 2 5: 519 3 69 9; 4 011.5 6 2:6 3 6 
1928-20 611 3i°4 13 65111 610 1! 4 410.5 2 8'5.2 9 
623/431 630 602/148 7:5 2 4 5 6 


1929-30 


| 
| 
zc 
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During the period between 30th June, 1926, and 30th June, 1630, State revenue 
from taxation increased by about 32 per cent., the increase varying considerably in 
tho different States and in the different sources of taxation. 


Taking the States as a whole, taxation increased by £1 Os. 3d. per head during the 
same period, the most marked increase, £1 16s. 7d., occurring in the case of New South 
Wales, due to the-introduction of the ‘‘ family endowment tax” in 1927-28. Increases 
were recorded in all States except Tasmania, where the decrease represented lls, 11d. 
per head of population. 


(6) Probate and Succession Duties. Probate duties have been levied for many yeara 
in all the States, but the provisions of the Acts governing the paymont of duty differ 
widely both in regard to the ordinary rates and those which apply to special beneficiaries, 
A table showing the values of the estates in which probates and letters of administration 
were granted is given later. (See Section E. Private Finance § 8 hereinafter.) 


The duties collected for the financial years 1925-26 to 1929-30 are as follows :— 


STATE PROBATE AND SUCCESSION DUTIES.—COLLECTIONS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








State. ; 1925-26. . 1926-27, 1927-28. 1928-29, - 1929-30, 
a ne ne £ £ 

New South Wales -» , 1,171,364 | 1,223,979 | 1,596,804 ' 1,816,927 | 1,860,052 
Victoria. . ic "2 | 940,609 | 1111876 | 1,117,164 ° 1,079,840 | 1,133,422 
Queensland be .. | 386,758 | 402,173 | 556,456: '524.135 | 491,892 
South Australia .. .. , 269,332 242,187 327,040 329,924! 395,082 
Western Australia .. , 84,685 66,366 «= 81,452» 82,4691 75,707 
Tasmania a: oa 74,370 | 151,200 99,640. 74,812 65,991 


Total os oe 2,897, 068 3,197,781 3 3,779,456 456 | 3,908,107 | 4,022,146 


(c) Other Stamp Duties. The revenue derived from stamp duties (exclusive of 
probate and succession duties) for the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 is shown in the 
accompanying table :— 


STATE STAMP DUTIES (a).—COLLECTIONS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















State. . 1925-26. 1926-27. ‘ 1927-28. 1928-29, | 1929-80. 
£ f.' - 3 a ee 
New South La caes .. | 1,443,739 1,626,318 1,552,117 1,586,776 | 1,362,147 
Victoria. . .. | 1,019,250 1,061, 219 | 1,005,957 1,017,808 985,088 
Queenslend ae en 443,702 558,063 | ' §58,970 576,809 | 555,391 
South Australia .. se | 384,000 420,932 | 446,517 469,861 | 379,546 
Western Australia . 224,311 246,089 263,871 291,400 | 255,725 
Tasmania ee ‘ie 62,858 62,700 62. 267 ; 62,623 64,929 
Total or ar 3,577,860 | 3 975,321 | 8, 888, 699 | 4,004,377 | 3,602,826 


(a) Excludes stamp duties on betting tickets. 





(d) Land Tax. All the States impose a land tax, although Queensland, the last 
State to fall into line, collected its first levy in 1915-16. In the other States the impost 
is of long standing. In New South Wales the State land tax is levied on the unincor- 
porated portion of the western division of the State only. 
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The following table shows the amount collected by means of euch taxes during the 
financial years 1925-26 to 1929-30 :— 


STATE LAND TAX.—COLLECTIONS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 














State. » 3925-26. ° 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. | 1929-30, 
£ 4 £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales i 2,667 2,870 2,744 9,870 | 2,588 
Victoria . -. 457,441 | 517,229 660,013 | 560,765 | 531,426 
Queensland bs .. ' 468,020 481,937 531,940] 569,561 | 556,532 
South Australia .. -. i 244,132! 367,318 458,222} 452,904 | 440,265 
Weatern Australia .. + 145,830' 147,415 162,906 | 196,301 | 219,066 
Tasmenia Se ..  -: 196,251 | 114,822 $7,494 99,384 | 99,453 
Total es -. . 1,444,341 1,631,091 1,813,319 | 1,881,865 | 1,849,330 








(e) Income Taz. A tax on the incomes of persons, whether derived from personal 
exertion or from property, is also imposed in all the States. As might be expected, the 
rates, exemptions, etc., are widely divergent, but the general principles of the several 
Acts are similar. The Dividend Duties Act of Western Australia supplied to a certain 
extent the place of an income tax in that State in formor years, but, with the increasing 
demands upon the Treasury, the levying of a direct income tax was found necessary. 


The following table shows the total amount collected in the several States during 
the years 1925-26 to 1929-30. In the case of Western Australia the amount of 
dividend duty collected is included. 


STATE INCOME AND DIVIDEND TAXES.—COLLECTIONS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








State. 1925-26, | 1926-27. 1927-28, 1928-29. | 1929-30. 





t 
oh Vea uers = | att [2 
£ £ | £ £ oo: £ 

New South Wales .. | 5,392,946 | 7,739,627 ' 6,382,467 7,343,049 | 7,084,465 
Viotoria. . : .. | 2,238,429 3a 991 | 3,035,014 ' 2,881,917 ; 2,981,050 
Queensland Be ach 2,617, 253 | 2,821,217 | 3.082.552 2,768,514 | 2,405,810 
South Australia .. .. | 1,422,993 | 1,359,437 : 1,803,829 1,735,922 . 1,507,375 
Western Australia. is 1832-230 ' "619,140, 648,537 644,836. 751,116 
Tasmania oe -. | 721,231 | 599,550} 574,902 584,565 322,098 

Total ‘s .. 118,225,091 i15,521,962 '15,527,301 16,948,808 15,051,914 


(f) Motor Tazation. Motor taxation comprises tax and registration fees on motor 
vehicles; licences of motor dealers, motor drivers and motor cycle riders, and public 
vehicles except when controlled by local government authorities. The following table 
shows the collections for the past five years :— 


MOTOR TAXATION.—COLLECTIONS, 1925-26 to 1929-30. 





a 




















State. | 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28, 1928-29. 1929-30. 

ae on ee ee ae ‘a 
New South Wales -» , 997,195 | 1,247,915 ; 1,478,986 | 1,710,453 | 1,809,485 
Victoria .- . 641,765 | 804,903 | 922,437 | 1,065,734 | 1,147,957 
Queensland re ie 203,789 H 275,362 403,956 477,310 523,881 
South Australia .. -. | @272, 974 | | @ 368,211 | @ 539,521 | a 623,586 | 2 620,571 
Western Australia oi 152, 201 | 221,107 | 215,567 265,059 314,300 
Tasmania he -. 49, 681; 68,729 68,916 80,296 89,791 
Total By a | | 2,317,605 ' 2, 976,227 | 3,629,383 | 4,222, 438 i 4,505, 985 


(a) Includes motor spirit tax. 
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In all the States except Tasmania, the proceeds of Motor Tax and Motor Regis- 
tration Fees, which latter are included herein, are paid into a special roads fund and 
the amounts do not appear in the Consolidated Revenue Fund. In New South Wales 
@ proportion of the collections is however retained and paid to Consolidated Revenue 
as an offset against administrative charges. 


(iii) Business Undertakings. A very large proportion of State revenues is made 
up of receipts from public works and services under the control of the Governments. 
The principal of these are railways and tramways, harbour works, and water supply 
and sewerage, while, in addition, State batteries for the treatment of auriferous ores 
exist in Western Australia, and various minor revenue-producing services are rendered 
by the Governments of aJl States. Tor the year 1929-30 the revenue from these 
sources was £60,780,287, or 54 per cent. of the revenue from all sources. Details of 
revenue are as follows :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS, 1929-30. 











Particulara. | NS.W. Victoria, i Q’and. | 8. Aust. . W. Aust.; Tas, | All States. 
£ £ £ g 4 £ 

Railways and tramways, ¢21,730,163 a11,729,153 @7,356,059 @ 3, 299, 808 3,981,904 a 368, 931 48,606,108 

Harbour services es, cl, 017, 934 70,994, 85,528 "582, 343 363,224 2,120,023 
Water supply and: 

sewerage . + @ 8,065,321 b 620,632 .. | 884,851: 615,476 .. | 5,185,780 

Other ae ..' 1,215,190 1,936,141 262,252! 596,882 505,269, 352,042 4,868,376 

17 earn a = ! ; Pete en 

Total «| 27,028, 608 14,356,920 7,703,839) 5,363, 384, 5,465, 963. 861,573 60,730,287 





(a) Railways only. «) Water Pear jute {c) Not eal into Consolidated Revenue. See B. 1 § 2. 
(d)} Portion only paid to Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


As mentioned in the footnote to the table on page 268 the particulars shown above 
for New South Wales railways and tramways do not include a sum of £800,000, recouped 
to Railways Commissioners from Consolidated Revenue in respect of losses on operating 
country developmental railways and £327,129 which was repaid from the Consolidated . 
Revenue Surplus of 1928-29, in respect of Sinking Fund contribution during that year. 


(iv) Lands. The revenue from the sale and rental of Crown lands has, with few 
exceptions, been treated from tne earlicst times as forming part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Funds, and has been applied to meet ordinary expenses. Where the rentals 
received are for lands held for pastoral or residential purposes such application uf the 
revenue would appear justifiable. On the other hand, where the rontals are for mineral 
and timber lands, and in all cases of sales of lands, the proceeding is essentially a disposal 
of capital to defray current expenses, and is, therefore, open to criticism. The following 
table gives the revenuc from sales and rentals of Crown lands for the year 1929-30 :— 


STATE LAND REVENUE, 1929-30. 


‘ 








Particulars. © N.S.W. Victoria. Q’iand. S. Aust. W. Aust, Tas. A’l Statea. 
= _-_ = - t se = wee --- - ——- i paar rs — > 
: £ £ £ £ £ £ : £ 
Sales : | 110,824 ; 82,522 ] 17,972 | 165,885 . 17,236; 394,439 
Rental .. 11,789,696 , 185,083 }1,154,505 . 224,337 1 150,156 31,564 | 3,535,341 
Forestry .. | 89,106 ' 115,133 H 197,820 , a | 158,821 18,504 , 579,384 





i——— | - renerrn ee : 
Total .. 1,980,626 ! 382,738 [15852,325 , 242,309 | 474,862 67,304 | 4,509,164 
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(v) Commonwealth Payments. The payments to the States (inclusive of special 

‘ grants but excluding tho contributions in respect of sinking fund on States’ Debts and 

Federal Aid Roads grants) represent in each instance a considerable proportion of the 

States’ revenue, and for the year 1929-30 aggregated £8,494,412, or 7.48 per cent. of 
the total revenue of the States. 


(vi) Mftscellaneous. In addition to the foregoing, there are in each State several 
miscellaneous sources of revenue, including such items as interest, finea, fees, etc., which 
for the year 1929-30 aggregated £9,331,277. Of this amount, interest was sesponsible 
for £5,016,556. 


Division I1.—Expenditure. 


1. General.—The principal heads of State expenditure from Consolidated Revenue 
Funds are :— 


(a) Interest and sinking funds in connexion with public debt; (6) Working 
expenses of railways and tramways; (c) Justice; (d) Police; (e) Penal 
establishments; (f) Education; (7) Medical and charitable expenditure ; 
and (h) All other expenditure. 


Of these, that of working expenses of railways and tramways was the most 
important, and for the year 1929-30 represented about 34 per cent. of the aggregute 
expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Next in importance for that year 
was the item of interest and sinking fund in connexion with the public debt, then 
education, medical and charitable expenditure, and police, in the order named. 


2. Total Expenditure.—The total expenditure from Consolidated Revenue Funds 
in the several States, and the expenditure per head of population during each of the 
years 1925-26 to 1929-30 are given in the table hereunder :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE.—CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 























| 
. t 
Year, N.S.W, Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, | All States. 
(a) (a) | i ' 
Toran 
£ £. .* £ | £ £ £ £ 
1925-26 42,820,400 125,559,583 16.154,404 i10, 460,943 | 8,907, 308 2 ,698, 262] 106,600,900 


1926-27 |45,481,416 |27,744,903 (16, 490, 954 |11,834,947 | 9,722,588 2,855,077; 114,129,885 

1927--28 '48,857.763 27,521,270 16,707,564 ‘11,621,834 | 9,834,415 2,867,605] 117,410,451 

1928-29 50,470,660 28.104.947 16,902,145 11,771,772 10,223,919 2,855, 977 120,329,420 

1929-30 ree 117 28,496,712 16,721,055 12,176,840 10,268, 5192, 981,992. 122,812,235 
t 


"1546. 107 
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STATE EXPENDITURE.—CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS 1925-26 TO 
1929-30.—continued. 


Year. N.S.W. oe Tasmania. | AU States. 
a 


*(a) 





Q'land. ) 8S. Aust. | w. Aust. 











Per Heap oF Popurarion. 


£sad.£ 5s dad, £ & d.| £ a ad. 
8 


£ 6. a. £ ed £ 8 di 





| t ; i 
1825-26 | 1812 7:15 3 7 18 15 2 i 1819 5 23 18 2 8 8/1716 3 
1926-27 | 19 7 5) 16 4 2] 18 13 10: 2017 11 26138 5:13 511/18 14 1 
1927-28 | 20 7 1 | 1516 1/1811 7! 20 3 8 25 1 5/138 5 8:1817 3 
0 2'18 8 9:20 6 6 25 310.13 3 9:19 0 6 
1 9/1719 3. 2019 8 24 12 9 113 12 3/19 3 8 
‘ : | q 


1928-29 | 20 12 1 
1929-30 | 21 1 


(a) Expenditure Host Public Hevennes ; includes certain moneys paid from ‘Spetial Funds. 


15 19 
16 0 


Details of the expenditure for the year 1929-30 are yiven in the next table. 


3. Details of Exsenditure for 1929-30.—The following table shows the total expendi- 
ture and expenditure per head under each of the principal items :-— 


STATE EXPENDITURE.—DETAILS, 1929-30. 











Particulars. ae | ie olan i Q'land, 8. Aust. | W, Aust. ‘Tasmania! All States. 
¢ ec ' i : 
Toray. 
ae Be, aD genet eet eee, Apes a a a ae 
£ ' £ £ £ £ 


Public debt (interest, | 
sinking fund, ete.).. | 13,734,811 
Railways and tramways! | 
(working expenses) ‘d19,169, ae 


49,216,112 ‘05,946,163 53,484, 457 | ' 3,411,642 | 5551,867 | 41,779,852 
Water Supply and | \ 





1 

8,173,979 | 5,528,504 | 4,877, 270 3,453,548 |1,202,562 | 36,970,674 
| 
t 


Sewerage ++ | 91,250,248, 266,602 e28,172 | 225,275 = 317,877}... 2,088,174 
Justice o aie 64 9, 103-305, "382 192,160 , 72,942 93,757 37,038 | 1,350,382 
Police 1 863, O22: 921,383 596,057 327,572 250,200 96,214 | 4,054,447 
Punal establishments 392,710 122,134 39,334 52,164 31,569 12,361 ! 650, 272 


Education .. .. . 4,881,758 2,969,156 | 1,788,641 1,030,934 723,672 | 335,319 | 11,729,480 
Medical and charitable , 3,972 7895; 1 1434, 772 | 1,116,593 | 692,386 ; 494,970 | 210,536 7, 922,152 
AH other expenditure | $6,252, 1960, 5, 087,192 | 1,485,431 | 1,413, "340 ‘1 491,284 536,095 16,266,802 


tn. aad 7 Sree esse Se pe Shee Se. 


| : t 
Total ae ‘ 52,167,117 28,496,712 16,721,055 12,176,840 10,268,519 /2,981,992 |122,812,235 
i H 








Per Heap or PorunaTion. 

















a lB a Boe GN Be SAS Raw 
Public debt (interest, : \ 
sinking fund, etc.)..; 51010{ 412 Of 518 9: 8 8 1, 8 5 8/5 9 9| 515 6 
Railways and tramways 4 ; 
(working expenses) | a7 14 a 3 9/106 7 9 BG 0 1{ 8 8 96210 5| 610 6 
Water Supply ane | i : 
Sewerage + | 9910 1 03 0;007:079 OW 3 fi 0 6 6 
Justice .. 0 5 3} 0 3 5] 0 4 2! 60 2 6] 0 4 6/0 8 5} O 4 8 
Police 71015 0} 010 4] 01210' 011 3; 012 0/0 8 9! 012 8 
Penal establishments ' 0 3 2/ 0 1 5! 0 010 0 110! 01610121020 
Education .. 1 119 5] 113 5/ 118 5 115 6] 114 94110 7] 116 8 
Medical and charitable} 112 1| 016 2° 1 4 0; 1 311; 13 9/019 3; 1 4 9 
All other expenditure ;f210 6} 217 3° 11111; 2 8 9) 311 7/2 8 ai 2 10 10 
ee | ieee 
t 
Total + | 2 1 1] 16 0 9/1719 3 2019 8] 2412 9/1812 3/19 3 8 
i | 





(a) Including 9.79 miles of electric tramways operated by the Victorian Railways. (b) Railways 
only. (c) Includes expenditure of certain moneys not paid into Consolidated Revenue. (d@) Includes 
£581,624 adjustment of accounts at 30th June, 1928, but excludes £800,000 paid from Consolidated 
Revenue Fund on account of losses on country developmental Railways, and £827,129 refund of Sinking 
yund contribution tn 1928-29. (e) Water Supply only. (f) Includes £266, 040 of 1928-29 surplus 
paid to Family Endowment Fund. (g) Portion only from Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
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§ 3. State Trust Funds. 


1. Nature.—In addition to the moneys received as revenue and paid to tho credit 
of their respective Consolidated Revenue Funds, considerable sums are held by the State 
Governments in trust for various purposes. In most of the States also, sinking funds 
for the redemption of public debt are provided, and the moneys accruing thereto are 
paid to the credit of the appropriate trust funds. A similar course is followed in the 
case of municipal sinking funds placed in the hands of the Governments. In all the States 
except New South Wales, life assurance companies operating are required to deposit a 
substantial sum in cash or approved securitics with the Government, and these deposits 
help to swell the trust funds. Various other deposit accounts, superannuation funds, 
suspense accounts, ctc., also find a place. The trust funds have at various times enabled 
the several State Treasurers to tide over awkward financial positions, but the propriety 
of allowing deficits to be liquidated in this manner is open to question. 

2. Extent.—The amount of trust funds held on the 30th June, 1930, was as 
follows :~— 


STATE TRUST FUNDS, 3@th JUNE, 1930. 








Particulars. Victoria. Q'land. 8, Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. All States. 





£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Amount of | 


trust funds '24, 544,829, 6,026,603 602,982 1,602,992 16,483,820} 801,495 49,962,671 


aul 
! 
| 
| 





§ 4. State Loan Funds. 


Division I.—Loan Expenditure. 


t. General_—So far back as the year 1842, revenue collections were supplemented 
with borrowed moneys, the earliest loan being by New South Wales for the purpose of 
assisting immigration, at rates of interest varying from 23d. to 54d. per £100 per diem, 
or approximately from 4} per cent. to 8 per cent. per annum. Australian public borrow- 
ing, however, is mainly due to the fact that the State Governments, in addition to ordinary 
administrative duties, undertake functions which in other countries are usually entrusted 
to local authorities or left to private enterprise. Foremost amongst these are the 
construction and contro! of the railway eystems, but loan moneys have largely been used 
for improvements to harbours and rivers, and the construction of water supply and 
sewerage works. The State loan expenditure and public debt thus differ very materially 
from those of most European countries, and from those of the Commonwealth, where 
such expenditure was very largely incurred for purposes of defence, or in the prosecution 
of war. As shown above, the State debts consist chiefly of moneys raised and expended 
with the object of assisting the development of the resources of the country, and are» 
to a very large extent, represented by tangible assets. 
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2. Loan Expeaditure, 1929-30.—For the year ended 30th June, 1930, State net 
expenditure from loan funds (exclusive of revenue deficits charged to loan and Treasury 
Bills retired) was £24,542,464. Details for the year for each State are given in the 
following table :— 


STATE NET LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1929-30. 





| 
































Hends of Expenditure. N.S.W. Victoria. i Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. Jan States. 
: (a) (a) i {c) (d) 
H 
petal oe ay hs ee eee 
£ £ ee £ £ £ ; £ £ 
Rallways .. ei 5,034,505 953,432: 739,548| 405,153, 849,662 
Tramways Gs — 48,305 an ¥ an a 3% ber. 69,940} 7,080,665 
Water Supply .. 1 467,204 | 359,013} 
Sewerage .. ' 546,071 589,648. €15,586'< 254,656 > 338,900 or ! 3,417,082 
Water Conservation, ete. 713,585 1 132,329, ; 
pe ett avers and 396,358 46,19 | 15,369, 188,851; 263,25: 
ighthouses nf 39 197 5, 5 ? 
Roads and Bridges |. | 1,615,873; 600.916' —122°094'cr. 31, 419! 315 "Bo! 263,825| 3,786,144 
yee pee ool) 515,554 6,837) 137,632) | 
an State schools 5 76, =62 6324 
State Schools : 331,020 258,580 166,762 77,223 f 54,140 63,48 1,681,232 
Immigration Cr. 2,671 a | ; 7,182 | 4,511 
Development of mines | ! 
and mineral resources | 3,423 -- 4 92,219 Pr 95,642 
Agricultural Bank .. | ie .. \Cr. 56,515/Cr.500,000: $49,849 Cr. 2,761 290,578 
‘Advances to settlers. | 264,133} 165,609 | 7 71; 105, 
Land purchased for 39,326, 794,851 29,065] 3,408,499 
settlement we 006 18, 846,691, | Ler.8 381, 
Soldier Settlement .. \ 590,756,Cr. 54,018 198, 7 23! 46,313 61,440) 843,214 
Loans to local bodies t 260,935 463,285, 5,084 Cr. 279,713 449,591 
Rabbit-proof fencing C7. “2.4901 20,538 Cr. “16,879 3 1880] ites <% 5,040 
Electricity supply’ .. 112, 429 1,774,954 4 fa 44,050 78,175; 2,009,608 
Other publics works and : | i 
purposes . 232,561 110,621 60,235) 141,737 32,222" 13,279 590,655 
oete Woot? ass 
i 
Total .. .- | 10,878,627| 6,034,77 1,295,866 2,493,287} 3,693,052) 146,853; 24,642,464 
Revenue deficit —.. U.S Or, 4848). 1. (Cr. 4,848 
Se ee a as Gee Bias Saeed 
| ( 
Grand Total .. | 10,878,627. 6,034,779; 1,205,866) 2,488,439 3,693,052 146,853} 24,537,616 
(a) Expenditure charged to Loan Fund. (6) Excludes expenditure from Loan Suspense Account. 
(c) In addition, £967,502 was charged to loan to cover debit balances on certain industrial undertakings, 
expenditure on which was made from Trust Funds in previous years. (d) Includes loans to Loca} 


Bodies for Water Supply and Sewerage, Cr. £23,081. 


3. Loan Expenditure. 1925-26 to 1929-30.—The following table gives the loan 
expenditure during each of the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 :— 


STATE NET LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 


Year. , NSW. | Victoria, |  Q’land. | 8, Aust. ' W. Aust, | Tasmania. | All States, 


Totar. 
; i 
eg .  4 £ £ oy we £ 
1926-26 '11,180, 482 | 8.001,375 | 3,905,863 6,430,014 4,078,686 ; 540,152 134,136,672 
1926-27 {10, 422,270 | 8,962,353 | 3 598,857 6,074,387 4,113, 054 | 329,698 (33,500,719 
1927-28 |14.407,619 ' 8,478,238 . 3,198,506 3,882,268 4 680,260 ! 377,777 135,024,668 
1928-29 |14,249,082 | 7,128,273 | 2,141,653 » 3,536,422 4,372,269 | 348.818 |31,776,517 
1929-30 110,878,627 6,034,779 1,295,866 _ 2,493,287 3,693,052 146,853 24,542,464 








& 





! 
£6 ee 
1925-26 | 417 3' 418 0: 410 9!1113 21019 2°29 9] 514 1 
1996-27] 4.8 9 5 49, 41 7:1014 61017 2 110 8] 5 910 
1927-28| 6 00 417 4! 311 2: 614191118 7,115 0] 612 6 
198-29 5616 7' 410 269: 6211015 5/112 3] 50 6 
1929-30! 4 710 3 711 1 710' 4 511,817 3:013 5| 316 8 





Heads of Expenditure. 
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The loan expenditure per head of population varies in tho differont States and in 
different years, reaching its highest point for the five years under revicw in Western 
Australia in 1927-28 with £11 18s. 7d. per head, and its lowest in Tasmania in 1929-30 
with 183. 5d. per head. 

4. Total Loan Expenditure to 36th June, 1930.—The total loan expenditure of 
the States from the initiation of borrowing to the 30th June, 1930, amounted to 
£765,956,288. The purposes for which this sum was expended are shown in the 
following tablo :— 


TOTAL STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1930. 








s ; \ 
; NS.W. 7 Victoria, | land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. } Al States, 
) ‘. 





Harbours, rivers and: 
Roads and bridges i 


Defence 
Public buildings (exclud- | { 


Bodies for Tramways. 





fi t 
| 

Rail 135, 66, 602, 73, fio, 65! 61, Fe 39) 32 35 13 . * 

Ways ‘si6 scat a 5! 196,3: 2,225,135 ern pes - 
Tramways 12,292,100 | 03,560,641 $24,950,201 6,838,628 348,979,220 
Telegraphs and. telephones 1,762,095! 524, 387, 991,772 332,293: 142,410: 3,752,957 
Water supply 29'984'062 | | 12,792,868) 
Sewerage “a 13,368,596' }25,818,260' 7,211,348 2,420,574 9,314,166, raed ‘114,245,267 
Water conservation |; | 13,696,048 7,639,345 


lighthouses 22,278,654, 1,327,361; 2,417,908} 7,601,184) 5,663,199. 1p naz aol =a ana ae 
13°339°763! 112077254| 2’2457304|  3202'453| _11973,797) ¢ 8985,092| 78,003,879 


1,457,536 149. ibe Aes 291,615 md 128,224 2,026,693 





ing State schools) 11,916,899 1,008,677; ran | 1,291,058 1,565,337, $1,785,695, 27,586,131 


























State schools . Sa 4,998,621 ae 1,741, 118, * 
Immigration .. tie 762,825 20,000, 2,763,071 501,999, 235,714) 4,283,609 
Development of mines | 
and mineral resources‘ bes 520,421 Sie ! ua + 2,461,981; a 2,982,402 
Agricultural Bank es 3 mo | 2,457,279, 1,595,001 4,584,294 247,621} 8,884,195 
Advances to settlers .. 2,595,822 2,122,415 59,112: 1,914,853 H 
Land = purchased for { | 13,996, le 782,135] 42,546,254 
settlement .. 5 7,391,767, 10,872,472; 1,166,200' 1,694,631 
Soldier Settlement ns ore | 9635127761! 1 1822,792: 8,754, 683, 7,914, 934. 2,302,468, 47,307,638 
Loans to local bodies .. | eas 1,129,414! 5,934, 183, 354, "719. 94,394 1,287,224] 8,749,934 
Rabbit-proof fencing .. 384,091, 616,195 ‘381 i419! 257, "332 328,703; os 1,937,740 
Electricity supply 1,135,008 16 202,002 | ea | 1,170, 7892 3,750,192] 22,358,084 
Other public works and : H 
purposes @9,122,049, 6,515, coe €20, 855, 042) 09,774,724 3,418,902 §1,725,871 51,412,280 
iia ake, | Sienna ener —'--| —— | __ pesca ied 
Total .. | 269,533,926 182,482,423 112; 12,282,612! 98,113, 204' 77,673,849 25,870,274:705,956,288 
~ a) Includes industrial and earloee grain elevators, returned soldiers’ aid, etc. (6) Loans to Local 


(c) Includes £4,185,338 Treasury Bills retired, and Funded Deficits and Deficits 


on Loans, £4,881, 322. (d) Includes Revenue Deficits, £3,875,682. {e) Includes Revenue Deficits, 
£1,036,990. (f) Includes Treasury Bills retired and Revenue Deficits, £496,272, and Deficits on Loans. 


The figures in the table show the amounts actually spent, and differ from those 
given later in the statements relating to the public debt, which represent the amount of 
loans still unpaid. The statement above includes all expenditure, whether the loans 
have been repaid or are still in existence. In the public debt statement, however, loans 
repaid are not included, and in the case of loans still outstanding, each is shown according 
to the amount repayable at maturity, and not according to the amount originally 
available for expenditure. 

Division I1.—State Public Debts. 

1. General.—The first government loan raised in Australia was obtained by New 
South Wales in 1842. This and uine other loans prior to 1853 were all procured 
locally. In the last-mentioned year, Australia approached the London market, the 
occasion being the placing of the first instalment of the New South Walee 5 per cent. 
loan for £683,300. Victoria first appeared as a borrower in 1854, and made its first 
appearance on the London market in 1859. In the other States the first public loans 
were raised in the following years :—Queensland 1861, South Australia 1856, Western 
Australia 1845, and Tasmania 1867. 


2. State Debts, 1926 to 1930.—The table hereunder shows the State public debts 
and the amounts owing per head of population at the 30th June in each year from 1926 
to 1930 inclusive. The totals include sums advanced by the Commonwealth to the States 
for settling returned soldiers on the land, and for this reason they differ in some caneg 
from those given in previous issues. On the transfer cf the Queensland State Savings 
Bank business to the Commonwealth Bank in 1920, Queensland Government securities 
wer handed to the latter for the Savings Bank current account credit balance and for 
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amounts owing on account of Advances to Settlers and Workers’ Dwellings. This 
transaction added a totel of £5,958,916 to the Public Debt without involving any additional 
borrowing. Repayments reduced this amount at 30th June, 1930, to £3,262,560. 

As provided in the Financial Agreement Act 1928 (particulars of which were given 
in Official Year Book No. 22, pages 363 and 380), the Commonwealth Government on 
Ist July, 1929, assumed, as between Commonwealth and States, the liabilities of the 
States to bondholders in respect of the debts of the States existing at lst July, 1929, 
and taken over by the Commonwealth. 


STATE > PUBLIC DESTS, 30th eg UNE 1926 TO 1930. 














Date. ; N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. . 8. Aust. | W. Anst, Tasmania. All States. 
1 { ! 
Toran 
aero: is Sera zt — are ae a a 
£ £ | £ £ £ | 


BOrh June, 1226 , 228,433,708 
» -:1927 | 240,725,935 


£ : £ £ 
188,738,141 102,309,501) 79,250,916 70,799,200, 24,475,463| 639,061,029 
14 71,455,083 
“4998 ! SsBls74.sne] 15 7 
155 
15 


7 

.353,163| 105,711,107 RS. 112,110 55,083: 24,512,321| 676,869,719 
"283,470 1425138976 92,293'165 77,071,749! 24'826;500! 722,013,812 
7 





983,652] 113,358,041 94 cHiere 70,122,660 22,697, "092; 726,406,490 


= 1929 | 269,975,883 
19,888} 112,623,979 93,986,118 71,990,141 22,688 862] 727,639,836 


ty 1930 | 270,630,848 








Per Heap OF Poruratioy. 


| 





! 1 
/ @& adj £ 8 da} £ a aj £ a al £ d. nr. dl £ 4, d. 
80th June, 1926 98 8 3 8117 6 | 116 610] 141 18 1] 188 14 5/116 17 11] 105 18 4 
” 31927 | 101 10 11 &115 5 | 18 3 2] 154 6 9 185 11 6) 117 14:11, 199 19 2 
” 1928 | 106 13 6 89 18 1 122 19 11 | 159 12 5] 192 16 6) 11719 2/115 2 4 
ye 1929] 199 12 9] 88 £ 1 | 122 5 5} 16218 €/ 170 6 9] 10616 1,114 4 0 
s 1930 | 108 17 11} 87 6 7 {11910 6 | 16117 5) 17119 3/105 5 4/113 411 





The ureatest increase in indebtedness was experienced in New South Wales, which 
added £47,142,140 during the period under review. The public debt of the whole of the 
States increased during the same period by £88,577,907, or at the rate of over £22,000,000 
per annum. 


3. Place of Flotation of Lcans.—As pointed out previously, the yearly loans, 
usually for comparatively small amounts, were raised locally, but, with the increasing 
demand for loan funds and the more favourable terms offering in the London market, 
the practice of raising loans in London came into vogue, and for many years local 
flotations, except for ‘short terms or small amounts, were comparatively infrequent. 
In more recent years, however, the accumulating stocks of money in Australia seeking 
investment have led to the placing of various redemption and other loans locally, with 
very satisfactory results. Moreover, certain loans have been placed in New York on 
account of all States. The following table gives particulars of loans outstanding on 
the 30th June. 1930, which had been floated abread and in Australia respectively :— 


STATE PUBL AC DEBTS. —PLACE OF FLOTATION OF LOANS, 30th JUNE, 1930. 





Floated Abroad. : 
: Floated in Grand Total. 





State. Sie, 








4 Australia. 
London. New York. Total. 
oe : pe a 3 - ape 
£ £ £ £ £ 
New South wale 155,112,103 | 13,945,628 | 169,057,731 101,573,117 | 270,630,848 
Victoria ‘ 58,846,378 | 4,658,461 63,504,839 92,215,049 155,719,888 
Queensland 2 63,317,619 


South Australia. . 40,914,766 
Western Australia 43,706,544 
Tasmania ise 13,142,275 


1,789,767 | 42,704,533 51,281,585 93,986,118 
2,100,052 | 45,806,596 26,183,545 71,990,141 
236,309 13,378,584 9,310,278 , 29,688,862 


| 

7,956,766 ; 71,274,385 41,349,594 | 112,623,979 
1 
i} 





Total .. pare 039,685 | 30,686,983 | 405,726,668 . 321,913,168 , 727,639,836 


1 





“Particulars of the aggregate debts of the States maturing overseas and ix in . Australia 
for the past five years will b2 found on page 283. — 
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4. Rates of Interest—As mentioned previously, the highest rate of interest paid for 
the earliest State loans was fivepence farthing per £100 per diem, or, approximately, 8 
per cent. per annum. At present the rates vary from 7} per cent. to 3 per cent., 
over twenty separate rates being involved. The average rate payable on the 
aggregate indebtedness is more than 4} per cent. For the separate States the average 
varies considerably, being lowest in the case of Tasmania and Queensland and highest. 
in that of South Australia, the difference between these two average rates being about 
} per cent. The table hereunder gives particulars of the rates of interest payable at 
the 30th June, 1930 :— 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—RATES OF INTEREST PAYABLE, 30th JUNE, 1930. 























' | 
1 
Posed ws.w. | Victoria, | Qrana. | s. Aust. | W. Auat. | Tasmants.| Total, 
% = £ £& £ £ ‘ £ £ £ 
7t is 2,311,068 565,814 769,222 513,564 41,380,000 268,649 5,808,317 
7... “é a ae 2,465,838 a sss bof 2,465,838 
£6/15/2 on 1,250,000 613,248 10,742 ‘ie 477,802 ax 2,351,792 
£6/14/- as se af 67,026 a 500,000 19,280 586,306 
8 ate 6,500,000 ss 2,900,820 3,000,000 250,000 2,857,399 15,008,219 
£6/7/~ oe 4,285,099 5,480,743 1,580,780 1,730,158 1,939,883 900,000 15,916,663 
£6/2/8 “e 1,928,055 1,432,212 -_ 734,756 729,734 - 4,824,757 
£6/1/3 ont ter ae 336,000 a ee ech 386,000 
6.. «+ | 19,957,165 8,031,486 6,226,349 | 14,017,925 6,351,397 602,548 55,186,870 
5e -. | 18,075,999 2,015,450 ae a 1,109,993 Be 21,201,442 
5 : 34,908,468 | 13,013,512 2,421,790 6,506,924 4,763,968 1,494,243 63,108,905 
5 es oie 100,000 sce ard we Bilin teh 100,000 
£5/6/11 an 1,874,412 3,553,124 501,241 522,283 1,045,559 600,000 8,098,619 
£5/5/3 -_ 85,405 1,581,146 309,730 67,000 87,958 341,635 2,472,874 
ot «. | 54,052,056 marist 9,956,630 | 23,254,049 4,528,341 3,559,345 mere Tt 
sis Oe 375) a ae ae od 431, 
5... «+ | 56,244,952 | 58,162,071 | 42,840,544 | 25,020,762 | 23,537,628 | 3,096,612 | 208,902,569 
4 <i ms 50,000 Ps sy oe oh 50,000 
4 oe Bes 8,080,730 es 500,000 ae sas 6,580,730 
4 «+ | 15,109,322 906,734 | 7,702,612 103,050 | 5,281,695 328,837 29,882,250 
4t zis Fes 500,000 id Ba cs 140,759 640,750 
hess: «. | 20,734,489 4,005,667 | 12,500,216 6,337,857 8,506,601 4,054,278 56,139,108 
33 ws 1,911,650 220,000 2,019,900 1,732,252 888,608 ar 6,772,410 
34 .. | 18,883,856 | 10,171,063 | 14,475,156 4,933,727 7,827,410 4,475,286 55,716,498 
3... «- | 16,601,415 | 9,448,938 5,489,383 5,001,771 2,832,504 450,000 $9,824,011 
Overdue .. | 67,437 a ne 10,040 1,060 a 78,537 
Total .. | 270,630,848 155,719,888 |112,623,979 | 93,086,118 | 71,990,141 | 22,688,862 | 727,639,836 
I 
Interest pay- | 
able— 
London (a) 7,479,612 2,753,532 2,868,670 1,944,125 1,971,840 576,732 17,594,511 
New York 677,666 228,729 462,087 488 105,003 11,816 1,574,789 
Australia... 5,429,516 4,761,809 2,023,480 2,725,422 1,423,205 505,775 16,869,207 
Total .. | 18,536,794 7,744,070 5,354,237 4,759,035 3,500,048 1,094,323 83,038,507 
Average rate 5 0 5 419 6 415 1 5661 3 4°17 3 416 6 419 1 
! 























(a) Includes contributions payable by Commonwealth and British Goveruments towards inte rest 
on Migratton Loans. 


The average rate of interest payable has risen from £4 17s. 10d. per cent. in 
1925-26 to £4 19s. 1d. in 1929-30. 


5. Dates of Maturity.—Securities like the British Consols are interminable, but 
Australian debts have in most cases a fixed date for repayment, there being a few exceptions 
which are included in the following table under the headings “interminable,” “ ter- 
minable at Government option,’ and “date not fixed.” Those “turminable at 
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Government option " include amounts which are payable by the respective Governments 
after giving a specified notice, and those ‘‘ date not fixed ” consist of certain amounts 
owing to the Commonwealth Government. In most casez, at date of maturity renewal 
is effected in respect of the greater portion of the loan, as provision for redemption has 
been made in exceptional cases only. In order to avoid application to the market at an 
unfavourable time, several States adopted the practice of specifying a period prior 
to the date of maturity within which the Government. on giving twelve, or in some cases 
six months’ notice, has the option of redeeming the loan. The Government can, therefore, 
take advantage of opportunitics that may offer during the ‘period for favourable renewals. 
Particulars concerning the due dates of the State loans outstanding on the 30th June, 
1930, are given in the following table, the various maturities being grouped according to 
years ending 30th June, and on that account are not directly comparable with 
information published in previous years. 


Where the Government has the option of redemption during a specified period the 
loan is classified according to the latest date of maturity. 


While the latest dates of maturity of the various loans extend over the period 1930-31 
to 1975-76, the average for the States as a whole is almost 16} years. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—LATEST DATE OF MATURITY OF AMOUNT 
° OUTSTANDING ON 30th JUNE, 1930. 




















| 
nga NSW, Victoria, Q'land, «8, Aust. | W. Aust. | Tosmania | Total. 
eit |, ~~; ~ ——— j ee 
£ £ , £ £ ; & £ 4 £ 
Overdue 3 67,437 ie : a » 10,040 | 1,060 re 78,537 
1930-31 +» | 14,148,807 | 11,857,305 | 4,612,258 | 3,199, 765 | 5,1347338 | 1,865,801 | 40,818:364 
1931-32 .. + 5,663,345 | 3,928,080 | _ 622,220 | 3,581,650 | 1,297,709 | °291,835 | 15,384,339 
1932-33 +. + 20,611,260 | 7,805,146 | 1,198,000 | 5,130,746 | 1,462,732 | 837,053 | 37,044,037 
1033-34 +1 16,175,946 ' 19,141.435 { 3,004,340 | 6,216,794 | 2,583,455 | 79,789 | 47,501,759 
1934-35 L)  23;419}064 | 15,874,520 | 489,770 | 9,552:388 | 7,476,943 | 624,065 | 57,436,750 
1935-36 .. + 16,787,447 6,700,534 ' 3,450,820 | 4,146,739 | 2,029,822 | 692,880 | $3,808,242 
1936-37 i) 4)560,342 4,857,117 1 2,027,464 | 91113,482 | 1,641,809 | 226,010 | 22,426,294 
1037-38 a3 304,798 523,000 . $73,000 | 1,312, "939 | 1,939,250 32,619 | 4,585,626 
1938-39 <2 889,720 | 648,375 2,300,697 | 2,965,182 | 463,533 88,853 | 7,308,360 
1939-40 .. . 5,707,250 ' 8,132,872 . 1,581,320 | 2,344,273 836,069 | 6,348,630 | 19,950,414 
1940-41 1) ' 16,490,900 . 4,534,730 , 4,635,932 » 5,990,000 | 3,793,253 | 2,203,222 | 37,648,087 
1041-42 .. | 14,070,435 . 1,815,270 , 3,895,093 | 2,049,021 | 292,680 60,841 | 22,183,340 
1942-43 1)? 8,965,954 | 15,514,540 ! 1,178,200 '10,063,127 | 652,297 | 1,291,697 | 37,665,815 
1943-44 ss  918,537 , a2 ad "64,650 | 756,100 15,281 | 1,754,568 
1944-45 .! 6,400 | 807,475 7,485,750 | 798,812 : 5,654,390 | 200,000 ; 14,902,827 
1945-46 .- | 24,000,800 | 1,065,268 . “ a 10,500 ae | 12,076,568 
1946-47 ule : se . 7,591,486 | af 1,453,600 | 250,000 | 9,295,086 
1047-48 oad 8,100 is 590,091 + 250,000 ie 848,191 
1048-49 + | 3,300 | 5,467,314 | 1,211,191 | i os 6,681,805 
1949-50 a 6,200 , 6,231,957 | 1,674,066 | 42,000 | 7,954,223 
1950-51 + 12,074,300 | te | 7,834,001 | 2,800,000 | 22,708,301 
1951-52 ot me es 679,536 ! ae 679,586 
1952-53 ee 8,000 239,500 : 2,622,326 | na 2,869,826 
1053-54 si 3,300 | 478,874! 623,178 | : > 143,000 | 1,253,352 
1954-55 2 2,700 : |. 975,378 | a : 8,345,804 a; 4,123,882 
1955-56 ‘> 25,6377922 ' 2,751,094 | 1,8847825 - 762,560 1,531,655 ai 32,568,056 
1956-57 .. 5,007,603. . oa . es 1 568,396 | 5,575,999 
1957-58 "2 22%900;603 | 1,907,867 1,551,238 ' 1,027,207 = 236,309 | 27,622,724 
1959-60 we ws ' 2,970,700 , Ne : 888,608 | 35859,308 
1960-61 iat ee - 6,000,000 ' 20,228,800 | , 2,989,617 we ie | 29,218,417 
1961-62 i | o is is .. | 4,964,083 "* | 49643083 
1962-63 .. | 10,500,000 ° zis : an ; sat \ a ; 10,500,000 
1963-64 aA os 8 oe 1,566,000 Fs | 1,566,000 
1965-66 .- 14,180,000 ° i : eee ste 2,666,165 | ae | 16,796,165 
1969-70 is ee - 2,000,000 teas vl - ' 2,000,009 
1975~76 i) 2,009,644 - 14,510,817 19,755,200 14,097,898 13,298,688 1,248,025 | 65,820,272 
Interminable .. ; 532,889 an a : 98, 382: = ' fan ; 631,271 
Terminable at Go- i : : 
vernmentoption | 7,361,771 f a | <, | 5,001,771 | on : ms | 12,363,542 
Half-yearly option ie ! oF * 3,992,166 - S35 : Pe 1 681,888 ; 4,674,054 
Date not iixea .. | 9,805,984 16,956,548 | 2,700,583 | 3,469,055 . 5,431,202 2,129,564 ° 40,492,936 
' 3 | ' 
4 ( i 
Total .. 270,630,848 155,719,888 112,623,979 93,986,118 71,990,141 22,688,862 727,639,S36 





Average perind to , ; : 1 
maturity, yeara | 14.57 ‘ 13.41 | 23.12 | 14.39 : 20.16 12.39 16.15 
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6. Sinking Funds.—The practice of providing sinking funds has been consistently 
adopted in the case of Western Australia only. This State has established, in connexion 
with each of its loans, sinking funds varying from } per cent. to 3 per cent. per annum 
of the nominal amount of the loan. The funds are placed with trustees in London, by 
whom they are invested in securities, and applied from time to time to the redemption 
of loans falling due. In the other States the sinking fund provision made is varied, 
consisting in certain instances of the revenues from specified sources, in others of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund surplus, and in others again of fixed annual amounts. The 
following table gives the sinking funds and net indebtedness of each State at the 30th 
June, 1930 :— 


STATE SINKING FUNDS AND NET INDEBTEDNESS, 30th JUNE, 1930. 














State. iéacheninaes: Sinking Fund Indebtedness, ha 
ee ee | : 
e004 £ £ £ ad 
} 
Now South Wales .. 270,630,848 , 145,739 270,485,109 108 16 9 
Victoria ee oa 155,719,888 | 5,091 155,714,797 87 6 7 
Qneensland. . ae 112,623,979; 815,004 111,808,975 118 13 2 
South Australia a 93,986,118 | 8,324 93,977,794 16117 2 
Western Australia .. 71,990,141 | 1,019,975 70,970,166 169 10 6 
Tasmania .. F 22,688,862 | 8,013 22,680,849 105 4 7 
. 
Total or 727,639,836 , 2,002,146 725,637,690 31218 8 
Sat a a stn et 





C.—COMMONWEALTH AND STATE FINANCE. 


1. Revenue and Expenditure.—The appended tabular statements show the aggregate 
revenue and expenditure of the Commonwealth and States for each of the five years 
ended 30th June, 1930, allowance having been made in cases of duplication. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATES.—REVENUE 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Revenue collected | Revenue collected 








Year ended 30th June— by Commonwealth by State Total. 
: Government(a). Governments(d). 
£ £ £ 
1926 ss a2 ee 68,403,380 96,823,283 165,226,663 
1927 a ae a 73,777,993 105,298,063 179,076,056 
1928 Ng Sao a 71,855,280 107,779,249 179,634,529 
1929 tee Sie i 72,865,813 110,939,913 183,805,726 
1930 eh 4 id 75,238,342 104,989,492 180,227,834 





(a) Excluding Interest on Loans to States for Soldier Land Settlement, Miscellaneous Loans, and 
Balance of Interest on States’ Debts. 


(8) Excluding Payments by Commonwealth Government under “Surplus Revenue”, ‘‘ Special 
Grants ’’, ‘Financial Agreement’, and ‘‘ Federal Aid Roads ”’ Acts. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STATES.—EXPENDITURE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Year ended 30th June— 





Expenditure by 





Commonwealth Expenditure by State Total. 
| Government(a). Governments. i 
£ £ £ 
63,272,762 106,600,900 = —-: 169,873,662 
62,982,107; 114,129,885 =: 177,111,992 
69,040,002 + 117,410,451 186,450,453 
67,119,876 120,329,420 187,449,296 
68,214,435 122,812,235 —= 191,026,670 





(a) Exeluding Paymenta to States and Interest on States’ Debts, etc. 


i 


2. Taxation.—In the table hereunder showing the combined Commonwealth and 
State taxation for each of the years 1925-26 to 1929-30, as well as the amount per head 
of population, certain taxation collections by the State Governments which are not 
paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund have been included :— 


TOTAL COMMONWEALTH AND STATE TAXATION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








Particuiars. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
- | : - 
Commonwealth— £ £ £ £ £ 
i 
7 
Customs and Excise 39,198,878 43,552,478 41,446,730 |41,058,571 {41,774,391 
Other a 15,174,127 as "442, 331 Pelee 15,244,918 116,413,384 
Total ‘54,373,005 [58,994,809 56,637,858 {56,303,489 [58,187,775 
State 25,507,312 Po 471,032 132,216,675 132,487,847 133,776,982 
Peta rey thy ‘seal . i 
Grand Tctal 79,880,317 sw 88,854,533 {88,791,336 (91,964,757 
Taxation per head— | 
Commonwealth— 
Customs and Excise .. | £6/10/10 | £7/2/6 | £6/12/11 | £6/9/7 £5/10/4 
Other _ | £2/10/8 £2/10/7 | £2/8/9 £2/8/1 £2/1L/1 
Total | £9/1/6 £9/13/1 | £9/1/8 £8/17/8 | £9/1/5 
State £4/5/3 £4/16/8 | £5/3/6 £5/2/9 £5/5/6 
Grand Total £13/6/7 £14/9/7 £14/5/0 £14/0/3 £14/6/9 
J 
































3. Public Debt.—The table hereunder shows the public debt of the Commonwealth 
and of the States at the 30th June in each of the years 1926 to 1930. In this table all 
moneys borrowed by the Commonwealth on behalf of the States have been included 
with State debts only, and similarly, the debts taken over by the Commonwealth from 
South Australia on account of the Northern Territory and of the Port Augusta- 
Oodnadatta Railway have now been included with the Commonwealth Debt. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBTS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 
| At 30th June— 
Redeem- 
Particulara. able. ; 1 ‘ 
1926, | 1927 1928. | = 1920. 1930. 
ie ove Pee ’ 1 
cS £ £ ' £ 
Commonwealth — : | i 
War Debt Overseas | 96,885,583 | 95. 96,822.659 | 93,810,641 | 92,314,742 
Australia | 207,686,474 | 201,332,692 | 106,597.44 | 194, *007,104 190,075,790 
Total 304,548,357 | 296,905,370 | 203.420,107 | 287,817,745 | 282,390,532 
Works and Other - : 
Purposes ++ | Overseas | 40,606,050 ) 46,080,102 | 66.684.465 , 65,975,050 | 75,587,125 
Australia | 202780307 | 223726.033 | 22,679,517 | 23:828°177 | 14,979,705 
Total 70,392,357 | 60,708,135 | 79,363,982 | 89,803,827 | 90,566,830 
Overseas | 146 471,032 | 142,552,050 | 153,507,124 | 189,786,29) | 167,901,867 
Australia | 225,466,781 | 224,058,555 ; 219.276,965 | 217,835,281 | 205,055,405 
Grand | ' 
Total | 374,938,714 | $68,611,505 | $72,784,089 | 377,621,872 | 372,957,362 
States Overeeas | 357,752,782 3,360,219 | 416,666,672 | 412,496,612 | 405,726,668 
Australia | 251,309,147 oe 3.89800 306,358,140 | 313,909,874 | 321,913,168 
Total | 659,061,929 | 676,869,719 | 722,018,812 | 740,406,490 | 727,639,836 
Overseas | 804,224,715 | 515,913,169 | 670,167,706 872,282,005 | ' 573,628,535 
Grand Total Pudlic Bho hy 
Deht Australfa | 509,775,928 775,928 | 527,568,056 1 524,635,105 : 531,745,189 1 526,963,663 
Commonwealth and Pa ai a aa erect ea 
States Grand ovsunl ornate | ' 
Total |1,914,C00,842 11,043,481,224 a ,094,802,001 '1,104,028,062 mir ,100,597,198 





4, Interest Payable.—The table hereunder shows the interest payable on the public 




















debt of the Commonwealth and of the States at the 30th June in each of the years 1926 


to 1930. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT, INTEREST PAYABLE AT 








30TH JUNE, 1926 TO 1930. 


At 30th June— 



































Where 
Particulars. Payable. 
1926. 1927, 1928. 1929, 1930. 
£ £ ; £ £ £ 
yealth— 
cower Debt Overseas 4,855,775 | 4,791,410 | 4,854,202 | 4,721,540 4,647,992 
Australia | 10°788:764 | 107542,022 | 10,567,548 | 10,454,458 10,235,350 
Total 15,644,539 15,334,392 | 15,401,750 | 15,175,993 ' 14,883,351 
a Other ; i ; 
Wparioees .. | Overseas 2,494,379 | 2,354,361 | 2,827,503 ' 3,296,946 | 3,779,506 
' Australia 776,449 | 1,042,470 | __1,038,433 ; 1,098,733 664,756 
i 
i 
Total 3,270,828 | 3,396,831 | 3,866,026 | 4,395,670 4,444,262, 
Overseas 7,850,154 | 7,145,771 | _ 7,681,795 | 8,018,486; . 8,427,498 
Australia {11,565,213 | 11,585,392 | _11,605,981 | _ 11,553,191 | 10,900,115 
Grand H 
Total 18,915,367 | 18,731,163 | 19,287,776 | _ 19,571,677 |_ 19,327,613 
States Overseas | 16,677,654 | 17,510,151 | 19,611,441 | 19,512,507 | 19,169,300 
Australia | 14,708,525 | 15,853,382 | 15,954,987 | 16,415,301 ! 16,869,207 
Total 31,386,179 | 33,363,535 | 35,566,428 | 35,927,803 | 38,038,507 
t 
es ees See ete 
| Overseas | 24,027,808 | 24,655,922 | 27,293,236 | 27,530,993 | 27,596,798 
Grand Total Public || ' 
Debt Australia | 26,273,738 27,438,774 | 27,560,963 | 27,968,492 | 27,769,322 
Commonwealth and 23 
States . Grand 
Total | 50,301,546 | 52,094,698 | 64,854,204 | 55,499,485 | 55,366,120 
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5. Overseas Debts—Dates of Maturity.—The particulars given in the appended 
table show separately as at 30th June, 1930, the amounts of Commonwealth and States 
securities maturing overseas according to year of maturity, together with the amount 
of interest payable yearly thereon. It should be noted that the year of maturity is 
given for fiscal years ended 30th June and for that reason the information is not directly 
comparable with statements published in previous years. Debts with optional dates 
of maturity, representing about 75 per cent. of the total overseas obligations, have been 
grouped according to the latest year of maturity. 


OVERSEAS DEBTS—DATES OF MATURITY, 30th JUNE, 1930. 


aes 
| Debt Maturing Overseas, Annual Interest Payable at 



































30th June, 1930, in respect of 
1 7 Overseas Debt maturing in years 
Year of | stated. 
Maturity. Debt for i 2% ae oes” Se cee 
Common- | States’ ° Total 
wealth Debts. : Debt. Common- 
Purposes. } ! i wealth {i States. Total. 
H , Purposes. , 
\ \ 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
feeecas . oe 175,244 8,607,682 | 8,782,926 ; 10,748 428,327 439,075 

31-32... na ar $5 , “is i sie eve: ae 
1932-33.. 5% ee 12,992,904 12,992,904 we 747,092 747,092 
1933-34.. ee 79,337 | 13,634,199 ; 13,713,586 3,077 590,353 593,480 
1934-35.. oe 43,051 | 15,560,038 15,603,139 1,722 715,508 717,230 
1935-38... as 140,000 | 14,172,201 1| 14,312,201 5,600 444,037 449,637 
1936-37.. oe 805,873 2'603,8 833 | 3,409,706 30,374 88,147 118,521 
1937-38... a 1,246 | Se 1,246 47 od 47 
1938-39... ni 168,202 | = 2,353,276 2,526,478 5,903 82,539 88,447 
1939-40... es e 6,606,500 | 5,696,500 es 193,977 | 198,977 
1940-41.. ae 15,000,009 , 33,720,250 , 48,720,250 900,000 2,058,496 2,958,496 
1041-42., wis et 2 465,838 | 2,465,838 | a { 172,603 172,608 
eae oe aie 24,959,850 ' 24,659,550 si 1,232,982 | 1,232,982 

ina oe oa oa oa I ork oa oa se 
1944-45.. ne 17,854,817 ;} 12,788,047 | 30,142,864 | 867,741 580,402 | 1,448,143 
1945-46... ore a 12,049,568 , 12,049,568 | oe 547,480 | 547,480 
1946-47... oe es 7,772,678 | 7,772,678 oo 302,044 802,044 

1947-48... ee we Ss | “is 7 ws fs 
1948-49... eve oe 5,202,146 , 5,202,146 one 156,064 156,064 
1949-50... na ae 6,119,695 ; 6,119,695 ae 214,189 214,189 
1950-51. ae 20,867,423 . 20,867,428 oe 774,360 774,360 

1951-52 to 1953- 54 oe a | os oe oe oe 
1954-55... oe 3,345,804 3,345,804 oe 117,103 117,103 
1955-55... ee 14,565,622 | 32,568,056 \ 47,133,678 706,605 1,598,977 2,305,582 
1956-57... is oe 5,575,999 : 5,575,999 oe 278,800 278,800 
Tee. . ae 2,500,096 27,622,724 | 30,212,820 129,504 1,425,850 1,555,354 

1958-59. . oe os ae | eS ee ws aa 
1959-60. . ba as 3,850,724 ! 3,850,724 os H 151,807 151,807 
1960-61. . oe 6,000,000 29,213,835 ' 35,213,835 285,000 1,390,834 1,675,834 
1961-62.. ao aie 4,964,083 | 4,964,083 ais | 198,563 198,562 
1962-63. ors 10,392,396 | 10,392,396 oe 415,696 415,696 

1963-64 to 1964-65 as wie | af ai a ate 
1965-66. . oe 16,796,165 | 16,796,165 ai 826,477 , 826,477 

1986-67 to 1968-69 aig i : os Aisa an | as 
1969-70... <6 2,000,009 ; 2,000,000 70,000 | 70,000 

1970-71 to 1974-75 a i eres “ 3 ie 
1975-76... oe 29,683,720 65,770,208 , 95,453,928 1,434,186 3,288,510 4,772,696 

4 
Annual Repay- H 

ments .. | $1,294,582 { 81,294,582 3,996,985 os 3,996,985 
Indefinite a 27 ee i 27 1 = 1 

Overdue = es 10,550 10,550 ie Es y rr 
Permanent ay 1,200 1,200 e 60 . 60 
Option of Treasurer Ste 2,433,941 2,433,941 as 73,018 ' 73,018 

Total «+ | 167,901,867 | 405,726,663 | 573,628,535 8,427,498 | 19,169,300 27,596,798 ~ 
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D. THE AUSTRALIAN LOAN COUNCIL. 


Tho Australian Loan Council. consisting of tho Treasurers of the Commonwealth 
and of the States, was created during 1923-24 as the result of representations made by the 
Commonwealth Government, and has for its object the prevention of undue competition 


and clashing in the raising of loans. 


Until July, 1925, tho Council consisted of the Treasurers of the Commonwealth and 


of each of the States; 


in August of that year the Treasurer of New South Wales 


withdrow from the Council, but rejoined at the end of 1927. 
At its first meeting, held on Ist Fobruary, 1924, the Loan Council recognized the 


necessity for co-operation in the raising of loans. 


The terms to be atfered by the several 


governments for loans in Australia up to 30th June, 1924, were agrecd to, and arrangements 
were made to prevent unnecessary clashing during tho period required by the Common- 
wealth for the flotation of its War Gratuity Redemption and Conversion Loan. 

Up to June, 1925, the Commonwealth and States issued their own loans in London 
and elsewhere outside Australia, but the amounts were limited to sums agreed upon at 


the Loan Council by the several Treasurers. 


About the middle of 1925, however, the 


Loan Council decided that there should be no competition for loans in the American 
market, and that borrowing in America, and borrowing simultaneously in America and 
London, on behalf of the Commonwealth and of the States, should be conducted solely by 
the Commonwealth. The successful flotation in July, 1925, of a loan of £20,000,000 in 
London and New York was regarded as proof of the soundness of the Council’s new 


policy. 


During the year 1929-30 the loan raisings amounted to £89,679,852, details concerning 


which are given on page 256 ante. 


E. PRIVATE FINANCE. 
§ 1. Coinage.—Australian Mints. 


1, General.—Soon after the discovery of gold in Australia, steps were taken for the 
establishment of a branch of the Royal Mint in Sydney. The formal opening took place 
on the 14th May, 1855. The Melbourne branch was opened on the 12th June, 1872, 
and the Perth branch on the 20th June, 1899. The States of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Western Australia provided an annual endowment in return for which the mint 
receipts were paid into the respective State Treasuries, and it might be said until recently 
that, apart from expenditure on buildings, new machinery, etc., the accounts paid into 





the Treasuries fairly balanced the mint subsidies. 


Early in 1923, however, it was, 


announced that owing to losses incurred in the operations of recent years, the New South 


Wales Government had decided to close the Sydney branch at the end of 1923. 


This 


decision was, however, not carried out at that time, but the mint was closed at the end 


of 1926. 
2. Gold Receipts and Issues. 


(i) Receipts. 


The receipts of gold during 1930 and 


the aggregate at each mint to the end of 1930 were as follows :— 
AUSTRALIAN MINTS.—RECEIPTS OF GOLD, 1936, AND TOTAi. 




















| Total to end of 1930. 
i — 
Mint. tnd | Quantity. 
1930. ae Shel a 
: Value. 
i = Gross. i Vine. 
za. Gross, | Ozs. | Ozs. | £ F 
Sydney .. ee (a) 42,082,828 (a) 36,907,045 (a) 156,771,141 
Melbourne + 197,899 | 41,617,823 38,329,056 162,811,374 
Perth oe . 535, 976 f 33,243, 727 27,226,575 115,651,067 
cise Oe a { 
Total 133,8 75 | 102,462,676 | 435,233,532 


116,944,478 | 





(a) To end of 1926. 
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In cases of deposits containing over a certain minimum of silver, the excess is paid 
for at the rate fixed from time to time by the Deputy-Master of the branch mint 
concerned. 


(ii) Issues. The Australian mints, besides issuing gold coin in the shape of 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, also issue gold bullion, partly for the use of local manu- 
facturers (jewellers and dentists), and partly for export, India taking a considerable 
quantity of gold cast into 10-0z. bars. During recent years the export was subject 
to regulation by the Commonwealth Government. The issues during 1930, and the total 
to the end of that year, are shown in the table below :— 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS.—ISSUES OF GOLD. 























1 Coin. 
| herrea z 
t 
Mint. Bulifon, Total 
7 Sovereigns. Pac an | Total, aa . 
| | 
z | aaa PS 
1930— £ £ | £ £ i £ 
Melbourne .. 71,547 oe i 717,547 461,325 538,872 
Perth ae 1,915,352 | 1 915, 352 | 2,462 , 1,917,814 
1 . 
Total, 1930 | 1,992,899 se 1,992,899 : 463,787 | 2,456,686 
Sree eae ees [freee eee ener (ea - | - - — 
Aggregate— : | | 
Sydney .. | 144,435,550 4,781,000 | 149,216,550 | 7,574,408 | 156,790,958 
Melbourne | 147,225,352 946,780 | 148,172,132 : 14,639,302 | 162,811,433 
Perth ms 105, 210,629 367,338 | 105,577,967 | 10,085,191 | 115,643,158 
Total to end | Tet. 
of 1930 .. ; 396,871,531 6,095,118 | 402,966,649 ; 32,278,900 435,245,549 


4 \ 





(iii) Withdrawals of Worn Coin. The mints receive light and worn coin for recoinage. 
The total withdrawals of worn gold coin were as follows :—Sydney (to 1926), £1,110,887 ; 
Melbourne, £882,205 (since and including 1890); and Perth, £1,401. 


3. Silver and Bronze Coinage. (i) Prices of Silver. The value of silver has greatly 
decreased sinco its demonetization and restricted coinage in almost the whole of Europe. 
A noticeable increase, however, took place for some years after 1915, the price of silver 
following the general trend of world prices. Its average price in the London market 
in recent years is shown in the table in Chapter X XI. Mineral Industry. 


(ii) Profits on Coinage of Silver. As sixty-six shillings are coined out of one pound 
troy of standard silver, the silver required to produce £3 6s. of coin cost, at the 
average 1930 London market price of 1s. 5.66d. per ounce, approximately 17s. 8d. Tho 
difference nearly represents, therefore, the gross profit or seigniorage made on the coinage 
of every £3 6s. Negotiations for the coinage of silver and bronze coin in Australia 
took place for a number of years between the Imperial authorities and the Governments 
of New South Wales and Victoria, but no decision was arrived at. As section 5] of the 
Commonwealth Constitution makes legislation concerning ‘ currency, coinage, and legal 
tender’? a Federal matter, the question remained in abeyance until 1907, when the 
matter was discussed at the Colonial Conference, London, with the result that in the 
latter part of 1908 the Commonwealth Treasurer announced his intention of initiating the 
coinage. Since 1916 silver and bronze coins have been minted in Australia on behalf 
of the Commonwealth Treasury. 
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(iii) Stlver and Bronze Issues. The total issues of silver and bronze coinage on account 
of the Commonwealth since 1910 as obtained from returns furnished by the Treasury, 
are set out in the following table :—- 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS.—SILVER AND BRONZE ISSUES BY TREASURY, 1910 TO 1930. 






































| 
| Silver. | Bronze, 
H 
Year. ; ; : —- 
{ 
2/~. ly-. 6d. ; $d. Total. Id. td. Total, 
‘ °o t 
: de olen BO 5 My oats aan none ey eee Bs 
i £ £ ‘ £ £ £ £ | £ 
1910-1925 ae 2, ia 1,504,600 | 574,800 | 582,350 | 5,132,350 | 262,413 | 85,650 | 348,063 
1925-26 96,300 ¥6,000 ! 59,575 630,875 127830 5,760 18,590 
1026-27 ae “O00 99,400 87,900 74,575 642,875 11,810 8,865 20,675 
1927-28 123,400 50,600 64,400 66,800 305,200 18,460 8,620 
1028-28 71 “ono 12,300 20.009 24.600 128,000 13.080 AAT 18,540 
1929-30 30, 000 10,000 11,200 10,000 61,200 3,020 2,310 5,330 
Total | 3,455,000 | 1,773,300 | 854,300 | 817,900 | 6,900,500 | 321,563 | 111,715 | 433,278 








(iv) Withdrawals of Worn Silver Coin. The value of worn silver coins received during 
1930 was as follows :—Melbourne, £35,634; Perth, £1,500. The total withdrawals of 
worn silver coin were :—Melbourne, £1,747,295 ; Perth, £129,738 ; Sydney (to 1926), 
£1,248,672. 


4. Standard Weight and Fineness of Coinage.—In addition to coins minted at 
Melbourne and Perth mints, Imperial silver coins legally current in England and which were 
minted prior to 3lst March, 1920, when the fineness was reduced from .925 to .500 
are also legal tender in Australia. Sovereigns coined at the Royal Mint, London, or 
at ony of its branches throughout the Empire are legal tender in Australia. The provisions 
as to legal tender are, gold coins, legal tender to any amount, silver for an amount not 
exceeding forty shillings, and bronze up to one shilling. The standard weights of the 
sovereign and half-sovereign are respectively 123.27447 grains and 61.63723 grains 
but these coins will pass current if they do not fall below 122.5 grains and 61.125 grains 
respectively, 


§ 2. Cheque-Paying Banks. 


1. Banking Legislation—{i) Commonwealth Legislation. Under Section 51 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution Act the Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate 
with respect to “‘ Banking, other than State banking, also State banking extending beyond 
the limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper 
money.” Legislation under this authority comprises the following Acts: No. 27 of 1909, 
dealing with Bills of Exchange, Cheques, and Promissory Notes; No, 11 of 1920, dealing 
with Australian Notes; and No. 14 of 1910, a Bank Notes Tax Act. The Notes Act and 
the Bank Notes Tax Act were supplemented in the following year by the passing of 
Act No. 18 of 3911, “‘ An Act to provide for.s Commonwealth Bank,” which passed both 
Houses and was assented to on 22nd December, 1911. Some account of the foundation 
of the Bank appeared in No. 6 to No. 10 issues of the Official Year Book. 


As the initial expenses of the Bank wero heavy, the early operations resulted in a 
small toss, but with the increasing prosperity of the institution the carly deficit was 
gradunliy reduced, until on 30th June, 1915, it was entirely extinguished. The 
following table shows the aggregate net profits from the initiation of the Bank to the end 
of each of the last five financial years :— 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK.—AGGREGATE PROFITS, 1926 TO 1930. 





Aggregate Net Profit to Date. 








Date. 17 ot Oo 2 ii oars on, 
| General Bank. | Savings Bank. eae i Total. 
| £ £ £ £ 

30th June, 1926 wi. il 4,309,787 3,140,740 6,024 5,456,551 
5 1927 se 4,585,181 1,446,333 26,000 6.057.514 
s 1928 aval tt 4,909,327 1,795.822 61,266 6,766,416 
ss 1929 oe] 5,387,950 2,037,057 109.928 7,614,935 
8 1930 a 5,868,398 | 2,288,389 179,337 , 8,336,124 








° 

In accordance with the provisions of section 30 of the Bank Act and section 9 (2) 
of the National Debt Sinking Fund Act, half of the net profits of the Bank have been 
placed to the credit of the Bank's Reserve Fund and half to the credit of the National 
Debt Sinking Fund. Up to 30th June, 1930, the latter fund has benefited to the extent 
of £1,876,400. fr 

The Commonwealth Bank Act, 1924 was assented to on 20th August, 1924, and 
was brought into operation on 10th October, 1924. This Act was passed tu broaden 
the scope of the Commonwealth Bank and to enable it to perform the functions for which 
it had been established. Five main amendments to the Bank Act 1911-20 are included, 
in accordance with which the following changes have been mado :—(1.) A Board of 
Directors has been appointed to control not only the general business, but also that of 
the note issue. The Board consists of the Governor of the Bank, tho Secretary to the 
‘Treasury, and six others who are or have been actively engaged iu agriculture, commerce, 
finance or industry. In addition to the above Board there is a Board of Advice in 
London. (2.) The bank has been strengthened by the capitalization of £4,000,000 of 
the accumulated profits, and the Treasurer is authorized to raise by loans sums aggregating 
£6,000,000 and to lend the proceeds to the Commonwealth Bank as additional capital. 
The Ministry does not propose to interfere with the authority already included in the 
Commonwealth Bank Act to issue debentures up to £10,000,000. (3.) The Board is to fix 
and publish its discount rate. (4.) The associated banks settle their exchanges through 
the Commonwealth Bank. (5.) The associated banks supply tc the Treasurer each quarter 
a statement of average weekly liabilities and assets in accordance with the schedule 
prescribed. 

A further amending act—The Commonwealth Bank Act, 1927—provided for the 
separation of the Savings Bank Department from the General Bank and its establishment 
as a separate institution, and the transfer to the ‘‘Commonwealth Savings Bank of 
Austfalia ” of all assets and liabilities of the Savings Bank Department. The date on 
which this amending act became operative was fixed by proclamation as 9th June, 1928. 

The amount of capital and reserves at the date of separation was allocated as follows : 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia, Capital, £4,000,000: Reserve Fund, £303,857. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, Reserve Fund, £1,075,298. 

Since the Ist July, 1927, the Bank has published a weekly statement of the 
accounts of the note issue and general banking departments of the Bank. 


(ii) State Legislation. The Acts under which the various banks are incorporated differ 
somewhat. While most of the older banks were incorporated by special Act or Charter, 
¢e.g., the Bank of New South Wales, by Act of Council 1817; the Bank of Australasia, by 
Royal Charter; the Bank of Adelaide, by Act of the South Australian Parliament ; and 
the Bank of New Zealand, by Act of the General Assembly of New Zenland, the newer 
banks are generally registered under a “‘ Companies Act,” or some equivalent Act. This 
is also the case with those banks which, after the crisis of 1893, were reconstructed. 


(iii) Australian Note Issue. In December, 1920, the Australian Note Issue was 
banded over to the control of the Commonwealth Bank, the notes, however, still remaining 
Treasury Notes. The Note Issue Department of the Bank is administered by the 
above-mentioned Board of Directors. The notes in cireulation on 30th June, 1930, 
amounted to £44,914,326, of which approximately 49.8 per cent. was held by the banks 
and 60.2 percent. by the public. Against this there was a reserve of gold coin and bullion 
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amounting to £19,931,102, or 44.38 per cent. At 30th June, 1930, the assets of the 
Australian Note Issue Department included investments amounting to £4,940,724, 
the annual amount of interest in respect of which was £206,680. 

Details of the investments of the Australian Notes Account are given in Finance 
Bulletin No. 21. 

Several important amalgamations of banking interests have taken place during 
recent years, particulars of which were given in the last issue of this work. 


2. Banks in Operation and Capital Resources.—The paid-up capital of the 21 
cheque-paying banks, together with their reserve funds, the rate per cent., and the 
amount of their last dividends are shown in the table hereunder. The information 
relates to the balance-sheet last preceding the 30th June, 1930. In regard to the reserve 
funds it must be noted that in the case of some of the banks these are invested in 
Government securities, while in other cases they are used in the ordinary business of the 
banks, and in a few instances they are partly invested and partly used in business :—- 


CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—CAPITAL RESOURCES, 30TH JUNE, 1930. 
































4 
Amount of Amount 
Rate per cent. | last Half- | Amount of | carried 
Pank. . Pald-up er annum of yearly Reserved forward 
Capital. last Dividend Dividend Profits. to next 
| and Bonus. and Bonus. (c) Balance 
\ Period. 
£ u % | £ £ £ 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia 4,000,000 ai i 08 868,808 
Joint Stock Banks— : : | 
Bank of Australasia .. 4,500,000 14 b 630,000 4,475,000 161,943 
Union Bank of Australla Ltd. at 4,000,000 12 250,000 | 4,850,000 86,336 
English, Scottish and Australian ‘ 

Bank Ltd. as 3,000,000 ! 124 ! b 375,000 | 3,080,000 347,741 
Bank of New South Wales .. + 7,500,000 ! 10 ia@ 187,500 | 6,150,000 163,470 
Commercial Banking Coy. of! | 

Sydney Ltd. 1 4,739,013 10 236,951 | 4,200,000 71,508 
Australian Bank of “Commerce i : 

Ltd. + 2,208,000 8 §8,320 | 1,086,880 28,670 
Primary Producers’ Bank of Aus- H 

tralia Ltd. 438,803 ee $4 20,000 8,434 
Rural (New South W ales Govern- 

ment) !  §,694,200d; ay 0 + ig 
National Bank of Australasia Ltd. ; 5,000,000 10 250,000 3,200,000 162,907 
Commercial Bauk of Australia 

Ltd. : 3,838,759 | 4 Pref., 15 Ord. 168,128 ;| 1,963,750 94,190 
Ballarat. Banking Coy. Tita. oe: 153,000 & 6,120 85,000 5,779 
Queensland National Bank Ita. 1,750,000 8 a 35,000 840,000 6,059 
Queensland Deposit Bank Ltd. | 66,483 10 2,845 52,000 6,854 
Federal Deposit Bank Ltd. .. | 326,568 10 | 15,026 85,000 1,425 
Brisbane Permanent. Building and ! | * 

Banking Co. a 400,000 10 20,000 120,000 2,435 
Bank of Adelaide .. + 1,250,000 8 50,000 ; 1,000,000 49,482 
State Bank of South Australia ra 1,732,076 are oe a oh 

Total Australian Banks | 50,596,907 at 2,314,890 | 32,076,438 | 1,107,242 
Bank of New Zealand .. | 6,858,114 | 10% “A” Pref.. | b 817,969 | 3,550,000 623,156 
1 13 2/11 %“B" : 
Comptoir National d'Escompte | Pref., 144% Ord. 
de Paris .. -. | 8,225,806 16 6 516,128 3,437,798 §,828 
Yokohama Specie Bank Ltd. 2! 10,000,000 10 é 500,000 | ¢11,150,000 623,184 
| ves a 
Grand Total ' 70,680,827 os 4,148,987 | 50,214,236 | 2,449,430 
{a) Yor three months. (6) For twelve months. (c) Exclusive of amounts carried 
forward to next balance period. (d) Stock and debentures issucd. (e) Approximate. 


3. Liabilities and Assets.—(i) Liabilities, cach State, Quarter ended 30th June, 1930. 
Banks transacting business in any State are obliged under the existing State laws to 
furnish a quarterly statement of their assets and liabilities, which contains the averages 
of the weckly statement prepared by the bank for that purpose, and they have since 
the year 1908 furnished quarterly statements to the Commonwealth Statistician. As 
all other financial returns in this work generally refer to a period closing on the 30th 
June, the banking figures are given throughout for the June quarter of cach year. The 
liabilities are those to tho general public, and are exclusive of the bank’s liabilities to 
their shareholders, which are shown in the preceding table. It has been deemed desirable 
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to keep the figures for the Commonwealth Bank separate from those of the Joint Stock 
Banks, and the figures set out in the tables which follow are, therefore, exclusive in every 
case of the Commonwealth Bank. For purposes of convenience the term ‘“‘ Joint Stock 
Banks ”’ has been retained, although the figures in the following tables include returns 
from the Rural Bank branch of the Savings Bank of New South Wales and the State 
Bank of South Australia. 




















JOINT STOCK BANKS—LIABILITIES, JUNE QUARTER, 1930. 
| Notes Bills | Deposits. | 
in in Balances . Shakes’, 2s 2 
States Circulation Circulation| Due to \ Total 
and Territories. not not Other Not Bearin Liabilities. 
Bearing Bearing Banks. Bearing Inte ‘ 1 Total. 

Interest. ue | Interest. | Interest. | reste | 

Sic, fee “A Sarees _ 
! 
£ £ £ £ / £ £ 
New South Wales as, 870 | 1,363,358 |1,736,537 | 42,007,191 | 78,492,878 121,400,069 |124,563,834 
Victoria | 86,237 529,918 | 651,664 | 24,816,853 | 64,142,881 | 88,959,734 | 90,227,553 
Queensland : (a) 604,622 | 100,390 | 12,290,390 | 24,759,387 | 37,049,727 | 37,754,730 
South Australia 21,746 89,084 | 320,545 | 4,869,420 | 15,603,887 20; 473,307 | 20,904,682 
Western Australi 25,199 170,872 47,090 4,553,242 5,818,062 | i 10, 371,304 | 10,614,465 
Tasmania 2,285 68,397 58,178 2,129,037 4,537,513 6,666,550 6,795,410 
Northern Territory os 18 24,540 91,700 84,049 175,749 200,307 
Federal Capital (a) 
Territory = 2,871 | 31,033 67,466 | 98,499 161,370 
{ 

Total 199,337 | 2,829,140 098,044 944 | 91,688,866 4193,506,073 285,194,939 loot sa Sei 

t t 








(a) In Queensland, ‘freasury Notes were used instead of bank notes. 

(ii) Liabilities, all States, June Quarters, 1926 to 1930. In the next table, which 
shows the average liabilities of the Joint Stock Banks for the quarters ended 30th June, 
1926 to 1930, for Australia as a whole, the growth in liabilities is almost entirely due to an 
increase in the deposits bearing interest. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—LIABILITIES, JUNE QUARTER, 


1926 TO 1930. 








' 




















1 Notes Bills | Deposits. 
1 da in | Balances | aS _ 

June ‘Circulation Circulation! Due to 1 Total 
Quarter. not + not! Other | Not | Bearin | Liabilitics. 
Bearing. Bearing Banks Bearing | Taterent Total. 

Interest. Interest. , Interest. -| ; 

8 £ fg . ¢ £ £ i € 

: . : ; 
1926 ~» , 201,551 . ’ ! 3,549,630 © 111,420,109 264.792,151 271,335,412 
1927 «. 200,043 | 2.732.069 ' 3,474,171 | 116,093,951 | 3} 270,211,653 i 276,618,836 
1928 ie 200,326 | 3.500.006 | 2.851.923 | 111.678.572 ! 177. $57.260 289,535,632 | 296.087 887 
1929 ; 198A | 3,652,079 ; 2.629.601 | 110.215.4382 | 12.059,284 | 302.274,716 | 808.758.0829 
1930 t ' 2,938,944 91,688,866 | 193,506,073 | 285,194,939 | 291,162,360 

u #. ’ 


199,337 2'399, 140 





(iii) Assets, each State, Quarter ended 30th June, 1930. The average assets of the 
banks are shown in the following table :— 


























JOINT STOCK BANKS.—ASSETS, JUNE QUARTER, 1930. 
' Austra- : ‘ 
u ' Gold | Fi Discounts, 
Stat Cotned and Nata Govern- | Landed Balances; Notes Over- 
d Tort Gold and . Silver Cash wi th! ment and| Ho: Due fromjand Rills| drafts, Total 
a odes | _ Sliver i Comm Ft Municipa!! “PUS° | other [cf other} and all Assets. 
mes. | and other , Bullion wealth Secutities.. bs - | Banks. | Banke. other 
Metals. jor Bars./ fan | eee Assets. 
Seas 3 Ws 2. pee eee, #! Se — eee eS 
£ By £ £ £ « | o¢ 
NSW. 1,910,535 4,873 13,592,921 8,223,290 3,286,047 4,782,790, 621,913/121,884,348 154,306,717 
Victoria 1,255,334! 22,491)10,671,958 9,929,096 2 202,698! 783,444) 777,611] 79,886,946 105,529,578 
Q'land 515,959 460) 3,703, 126" 1, 720, 740 1,227, 468) 700,402! 260,437) 34,964,140 43,092,732 
S, Aust. 409,856 473} 2, 739, 219 483, 593, 482,569; 310, 502 100,030; 22, 605, 750, 27,131,902 
W. Aust. 372,399, ABO; 415! 1, 704; 124: 110; 140 563,885 66, 8971 86,224 20, 012, 301! 23° 046, 296 
Tasmania 126,894 iz 1,029, 1311 : { 151, 490! 30,073! 23/262| 4,796,806 6,157,656 
Nor. Ter. 1,481 8 5,776! { 500. -- ive 31,344 39,119 
Fed. Cap. : ; I i 
Ter. 1,652 on | 15,794 ; 25,108 499, 786 101,504 145,343 
j hs es a 
Total | 4,594,110) 158,7 780,38, 462 1049 20,466,859 7,939,765 6, 674, 517 1,870,263 284,283,139 359,440,432 
1 
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(iv) Assets, all States, June Quarter, 1926 to 1930. The average assets of the banks 
for the June quarters of each of the years 1926 to 1930 are given below. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—ASSETS, JUNE QUARTER, 1926 TO 1930. 














oa F | 
ee Ottics oe Balances | Notes and! Discounts, 
June; and Other Australian ment Landed Due from | Bills of Overdrafts, Tots) 
Quar-| Metals, Notes and Mun-} and Other Oth Oth and all Other! Assot: 
ter. Coin, NOU iclpal | Property.| 5 tes. B. ee Acgeti BSUS: 
Bullion Securities. anks. anks. sets. 
or Bars. | 
£ £ | & £ & £ £ 
1926 | 26,670,333 | 22,635,460a 17,282,471| 6,532,006 | 3,879,783 | 2,321,218 213,252,020 |202,523,201 
1027 | 26,822,453 | 22,555,655a 15,139,232} 6,699,5S9 | 8,712,835 | 2,161,994 | 236,136,717 [312,708,485 
1928 | 25,796,158 | 27,284,852a 23,918,520) 6,975,330 | 5,554,746 | 2,129,041 | 240,677,748 |332,336,305 
1929 | 25,455,684 | 23,108,635a 24,391,764] 7.358.170 | 5,119,403 | 2.135.897 | 267,831,631 |355,400,684 
1980 | 4,752,840 1,870,268 | 284,283,139 |350,449,482 


83,462,049a micaigeitad| 7,939,765 | 6,674,517 





(a) Including cash with Commonwealth Bank. 


4. Percentage of Coin, Bullion, and Australian Notes on 


(i) General, 


Liabilities at Call.— 


Although it is not strictly correct to assume that the division of deposits 


into those bearing interest and not bearing interest would in every case coincide with 
a division into fixed deposits and current accounts, the division, in default of a better 
one, is adopted, and in the following table “‘ liabilities at call’’ are therefore understood 
to include the note circulation of the banks and the deposits not bearing interest. Since 
1912, however, the former item has steadily decreased, and is now almost negligible as 
compared with the latter. 





JOINT STOCK BANKS.—PERCENTAGE ON LIABILITIES OF COIN, BULLION, 
AND AUSTRALIAN NOTES, 1926 TO 1930. 
Coin, Bullion, Percentage 
Year, Liabilities at Call. and Australian on Liabilities at 
Notes. Call, 
£& £ % 
1926 . oe “ 111,621,660 49,305,793 44.17 
1927 F . 110,294,894 48,378,108 44.32 
1928 . 111,878,698 53,081,010 47.44 
1929 ne 110,415,278 48,564,319 i 43.98 
1930 oe 91,888,203 38,214,889 \ 41.59 








The figures in the last column show that the banks generally consider it advisable 


to hold over 40 per cent. of the amount of liabilities at call in coin, bullion, and notes, 


(ii) Percentage in each State. The proportion of coin, bullion, and Australian notes - 
to liabilities at call varies considerably amongst the Statcs, and sometimes in the same 
State from year to year. A table is appended showing the percentago for each State 
for the quarter ended 30th June in each of the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—PERCENTAGE OF COIN, BULLION, AND AUSTRALIAN 


NOTES ON LIABILITIES AT CALL, 1926 TO 1930. 








June Quarter. aie | Vie. | Q'land, | 8S, Aust. | W. Auat. Tas. N. Ter. | Ali States, 

‘a : 

y ae (i ae A Ue em, ee eS 
1926 a 44.74 , 45.53} 30.52 | 49.71 | 59.241 46.69 6.95 | 44.17 
1927 se 42.19 | 46.33} 33.97 | 53.00; 61.60! 47.84 9.87 1 44.32 
1928 a $2.62 | 55.40] 33-81 58.84 | 64.11) 49.81 9.12! 47.44 
1929 . | 43.01] 48617} 31.11 64.12! 48.76 | 49.86 8.80 | 43.98 
1930 36.10 | 47.99 | 34.33 64.39 ! 54.24 7.93 | 41.59 


48.20 





(a) Includes Feieral Capita! Territory. 
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<4 (iii) Queenslund Treasury Notes.—In Queensland, Treasury notes took the place of 
bank notes in 1893. These Treasury notes are disregarded in the quarterly statement 
of the banks; according to Treasury returns the amount outstanding on 30th June, 
1930, was £22,450. Under the Australian Notes Act, previously referred to, the issue 
of notes by a State is now prohibited. 


5. Deposits and Advances.—{i) Deposits, The amount and average per head of 
population of, deposits held by the banks during each of the last five years are given 
hereunder. 





JOINT STOCK BANKS.—DEPOSITS, 1926 TO 1930. 























r 
Year. [aes | Victoria. Q'land. | 8. Aust. ‘Ww. Aust. | Tasmania.| N. Ter. | All States. 
a 
Tora. 
CIF cere SI. gee st > ag ages Wie tee ee pee hep et 
: £ & £& £ 1 £ 
1926 {104,372,446 | 90,067,719 | 33,668,028 | 21,362,996 9,565,222 6,540,665 | 215,075 | 264,702,151 
1927 '106,553,424 | 91,923, 7910 | 32, 996,221 | 22'625,809 10, 067, 814, 5,833,872 '214,103 | 270,211,653 


1928 |120,617,512 ' 91,916,458 | 36,193,107 22,695,419 11,293, 652 8,599,602 
1920 {126,221,754 | 98.457,790 ; 37,735.443 | 21 "201-423 11.5307209 6.843.863 
1930 {121,408,568 , 88,959,734 , 37,049,727 20,473,307 Stee 371,304 , 6,666,550 


1 
I 


(219/883 289,535,632 
194,044 | 302,274.718 
175,749 | 285,194,989 








Per Heap or Popunation. 





it erent Cae) Baw 


£8. d, £38. da ' £8, d.| £ 8 d.| £ ad 
1926 45 0 3/ 53 4 2{/ 381010] 38 621 / 2217 7:26 5 9.57211 1/4318 2 
1927 45 O11] 53 6 7] 37 1 6] 3913 9] 26 6 5:2717 4:5011 1/4310 8 
1928 4914 2 6211 1 3917 8 39 6 5; 28 7 a | 3k 4 9 6116 3/46 3 0 
1929 51 210 65 14 5 40 17 6 36 14 9] 28 2 82 2 8:47 7 8/47 9 10 
1930 4914 7] 4917 8] 39 9 7! 35 5 5 | 24 16 3 3018 0 3711 4/44 6 6 








@ Includes Federal Capital Territory. 








(ii) Advances. In the quarterly statements furnished by the banks, the column 
headed “all other debts due to the banks” is made up of such miscellaneous items ax 
bills discounted, promissory notes discounted, overdrafts on personal security, overdrafts 
secured by deposits of deed or by mortgage, ete. Tho form prescribed for quarterly 
returns furnished to the Commonwealth Statistician in 1908 and 19U9 provided for a 
division of the amounts under this heading into a number of sub-headings, but all the 
banks were not in a position to make the necessary division, and as it is impossible to 
separate these items the totals in the column must, therefore, be treated as advances. 
The following table shows the totals for each State during the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—ADVANCES, 1926 TO 1930. 
| 














£ \ £ £ £ £ 
67,568,544 | 28,272,761 | 15,017,374 | 12,712,905 | 4,546,061 , 0,478 | 213,252,020 
75,668,559 ' 31,929,661 | 18,447,113 | 14,047,168 | 4,819,660 10,731 | 236,136,717 
72,017,807 31,080,084 | 18,245,454 | 14'340,517 | 4,622,252 | 16,763 ; 240,677,748 
76,723,122 , 33/003,449 | 211639.868 | 17,698,739 | 4.753.670 | 261019 | 267,831,621 
79,886,946 34,964,140 | 22,605,750 | 20,012,301 | 4,796,806 , 31,344 . 284,283,130 


' “ _ A Y 
Year.; N.S.W. Victoria. _ Q’land. ;{ 8. Aust. W. Aust. | ae | N. Ter. | All States. 
(a) 3 fallin, © oe oo) » x 
' i 
£ | | £ £ | 
4 


1926 | 85,124,897 
1927 | 91,218,825 
1928 1100,453,972 
1929 |113,899,867 
1980 121,985,852 





(a) Includes Federal Capital Territory. 


(iii) Proportion of Advances to Deposits. The percentage of advances on total 
deposits shows to what extent the needs of one State are supplied by the resources of 
another State, and, where the percentage for Australia as a whole exceeds 100 (as it did 
in the early years of the century), the banks must have supplied the deficiency from 
their own resources, or from deposits obtained outside Australia. 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS.—PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCES ON DEPOSITS, 
1926 TO 1930. 

















| 
Year. NSW. | Vie. | Q'land. ' y. auct. | w. anst.| tes. | N.ter. | gift. 
@ ; 
serch best ear ree a aia ! 
% | % %  % % % | % % 
1926 ais 81.56 75.02 | 83.98 ; 70.30 | 132.91. 82.05! 4.41 80.54 
1927 es 85.60 82.32 96.77 | 81.53 | 139.53 | 82.62 | 5.08 87.39 
1928 as 83.28 78.35 | 85.88 ; _719.95 126.98 70.04 7.62 83.13 
1929 3% 90.24 717.92 87.70 | 101.62 | 153.50 69.46 | 13.41 88.61 
1930 .» | 100.40 89.80 94.37 i 110.42 | 192.96 71.95 17.83 99.68 
’ + 








(a) Includes Federal Capital Territory. 


6. Comnionwealth Bank of Australia.—{i) Liabilities, June Quarter, 1930,—It 
has been considered desirable that particulars of the liabilities and assets of the Common- 
wealth Bank should be shown separately from other trading banks. In effecting com- 
parisons with previous years, it should be noted that the Savings Bank Department 
functions as a separate entity, and such figures have been excluded for 1929-30. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—LIABILITIES, JUNE QUARTER, 1930. 




















| Deposits. 
Bills | ens ome ~ 
Pe in ue to Total 
States and Territories. Circula- {| Other Not Liabilities. 
tion. Banks Bearing Bearing Total 
: - Interest. Interest. Deposits. 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales .. .. | 115,788 | 5,978,496 | 5,380,381 | 3,952,845 | 9,833,226 | 15,427,510 
Victoria .. es os 56,901 | 6,720,916 1,489,426 2,647,464 | 4,136,890 | 10,914,707 
Queensland as oie 45,674 | 1,897,394 2,668,015 4,566,080 | 7,234,095 9,177,163 
South Australia Bie oe 84,947 | 1,008,663 1,597,205 363,893 | 1,961,098 3,004,708 
Western Australia .. ne 15,609 799,013 810,207 | 1,025,226 | 1,835,433 | 2,650,055 
Tasmania . ee 9,661 532,553 252,751 486,073 738.829 1,281,043 
Federal Capital Territory oe 280 813. 81,209 48,607 129,816 130,907 
Total oo +. | 278,860 |16,937,846 | 12,279,194 | 13,090,193 | 25,369,387 | 42,536,093 











(ii) Liabilities, all States, June Quarter, 1926 to 1930.—The average liabilities in” 
the years specified are given in the table below. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—LIABILITIES, JUNE QUARTER, 
1926 TO 1930. 























Deposits. 
Bills Balances — nares 
Sin ra Ci i Oth = Not 8 Liabititl 
30 une— reula- er ° A eg abilities. 
tion. Banks. , Bearing owriae 2 Bank D ah 
| Interest. <*- | Deposits. eposits. 
i 
+ ee eel ee { 2 Dae wee 
| £ £ : £ £ £ £ £ 
1926 .. «. | 955,240 | 6,045,894 | 23,350,534 | 7,103,349 | 43,068,182 | 73,522,065 | 79,923,199 
1927 .. ae 258,605 | 7,306,854 | 20,435,503 8,216,302 | 44,212,050 72,863, 855 | 80,429,314 
1928 . «. | 327,570 112,053,761 | 14,901,816 9,411,560 | 45,705,114 , 70,018,490 | 82,399,821 
1929 (a) a 258,661 | 9,225,120 laz, 479, 342 | 10,413,202 (a) 27/892,544 37,376.325 
1930 (a) .. + 278,860 16,087,840 12,279,194 13,090,193 (a) ' 25,369,387 | 42,586,093 
i} ! 





(a) The Commonwealth Savings Bank was created a separate departinent on 9th June, 1928. 
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(iii) Assets, June Quarter, 1930. The assets for the June Quarter, 1930, are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—ASSETS, JUN2 QUARTER, 930. 
































| | Gene: 
' Govern- | Landed | Balances| Notes AA har cata 
States and | Goin |pultion| “miz®” | mentand| “and | Duefrom | and Bills and al) other Total 
Territories. om : Notes. heels House Other | of Other in vel ding Assets. 
jecurities.| Property.) Banks. , Banks. Contingent | 
H | Aszets). 
‘isk saw get : ees 
s ' ¢ £ £ £ s | og £ £ 
N.S.W, 339,391 e 2,174,161 [13,949,102 | 186,371 | 107,040 | 1,491 6,966,912 : 23,724,468 
Victoria 480,281 - 4 | 1,246,635 | 2,000,000 | 136,586 13,388 327 4.566,723 | 8,443,944 
Queensland 168, "087 : 16 927,740 | 4,739,539 | 150,979 39,713 470 1,691,652 | 7.718,196 
8, Australia 126, 517 ! 624,745 519, 846 33,627 | 3,658 443 822,277 | 2,131,118 
W. Australia | 168,666 ' 1 ,740 556,732 | 1,: 574, 077 25,734 3,979 | 83 847,687 | 3,178,698 
aTaemnnls oe 92, 148 192,618 500, 000 5,756 2,202 . 198 158,434 ; 951,351 
or. Ter. .. { os Se ae oe ‘ <3 | sea 

Fed.Cap.Ter.| 1,622 : 21,081 1,000 365 1 st 58157] 82,283 

i 

i } 

1 } 
Total . {1,876,712 + 1,760 | 5,748,707 23,282,564 | 540,053 | 170,345 3,025 | 15,111,842 | 46,230,008 











(iv) Assets, all States, June Quarter, 1926 to 1930.—Particulare of the assets for the last. 
five years are given in the following table :— 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—ASSETS, JUNE QUARTER, 1926 TO 1930. 





1 
- di Bal. 2 
Quarter Austra: | montand | Cand | Daefrom 
ended Coin. | Bullion, dian Municipal| House Other 
30th June— Notes. | Securities.| Property.) Banks. 
: \ 
ae es oe pee 
£ £ £ £ i £ £ 
1926 6,016,703 945 112,219,139 (42,278,108 | 848,416 {2,889,718 
1927 1,141,600 | 11,209 | 7,092,716 |52. "904,863 705,070 1,680,422 
1028 oe "755, 7381 $1,802 | 4,507,682 157, oar, 707 | 624,182 | 142,832 
192°(a) o> $1,044,917 | 1,663 | 4,216,102 {13 5886 519,511 80,311 
i900 . iy '376, 712 11, 760 5,743,707 23, "982. 564 | 540,053 | 170,345 
i \ 





























Ceeuate, ; 
Notes verdrafts, 
and Bills |°24 bend Total 
of Other including Assets. 
Banks. | Contingent 
Assets). 
£ £ £ 
954,635 | 18,113,051 | 78,320,715 
2,157,966 | 17,043,767 | 82,637,618 
2,154,022 | 16,897,661 | 82,010,968 
3.042 | 14;7eVe74 | 94/252)706 
3,025 | 15,111,842 | 46,230,008 





(a) Excludes Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


7. Clearing Houses.—The following particulars of Clearing House returns have been 


furnished by the Associated Banks, Melbourne. 


Figures sho 


wing the weekly average 


clearings in each capital city are supplied by the Commonwealth Bank and published 
in the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics issued by this Bureau. 


CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS, 1926 TO 1930. 











Year. Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. / Perth. ; Hobart. 
1 H I 
£ £0 5 £ £ | oe act 
1926 954,523,000 | 720,111,000 | 195,719,000 | 178,898,000 | 103, 523, CHO | 25,691,000 
1927 | 1,034,894,000 | 825,676,000 | 192,274,000 | 186,752,000 i 454,000 | 26,805,006 
1928 | 1,033,511,900 | 762,851,000 | 196,666,000 | 164,166,600 12,503,000 | 28,226,000 
1929 {1,043,324 000 814,668,000 196,289,000 | 156,685,000 lia 689,400 | 27,364,000 
1930 | 893,159,000 | 725,916,000 | 167,963,000 | 125,684,000 89,032,000 | 23,093,000 








8. Rates of Exchange, Australia on London—The following statement, which has 
been prepared from data courteously supplied by Mr. A. C. Davidson, General Manager, 
Bank of New South Wales, Sydney, shows particulars of the various rates of exchange, 


Cyreque-Payinc Banks. 
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Australia on London, in operation since 16th October, 1913. The details given show 
the value in Australia of £100 in London according to the rates quoted by the Associated 
Banks for buying and selling £100 in London on telegraphic transfer. Prior to 
30th October, 1920, when “‘ T.T. ” buying rates were not quoted, the rate was determined 
‘approximately by applying the difference between the buying and selling rates for ‘‘ On 


Demand ” drafts to the quoted “ T.T. ”’ selling rate. 


EXCHANGE RATES—AUSTRALIA ON LONDON, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER, 


1913 TO 1931. 




















Exchange. 
Date on which rate began to | Commission for 
operate. | London. Australia (Mean of Buying £100 (Sterling). 
and Selling Rates). 

£ sterling £ £os. d. 8. dy 
16th October, 1913 | * "too 100 plus 0 6 3 8 9 
19th August, 1914 ae ” ” 910 0 15 0 
29th September, 1914 * 015 0. 15 0 
24th October, 1914 ” ” 1 0 0 15 0 
12th Mey, 1915 » ” 017 6 15 0 
80th September, 1915 ” ” 100 12 6 
23rd February, 1916 FA 15 0 12 6 
15th November, 1916 a * 018 9 139 
29th May, 1917 | ” ” 012 6 15 0 
3rd October, 1917 H ” ” 07 6 15 0 
12th January, 1920 ” . 02 6 15 0 
8th October, 1920 i ” ” 015 0 15 0 
14th October, 1920 ” 7 013 9 16 3 
30th October, 1920 ” " 15 0 15 0 
10th December, 1920 . ” oY 115 0 1 0 
28rd December, 1921 a as 110 0 15 0 
17th February, 1922 ” a 12 6 12 6 
6th April, 1922 ” ” 015 0 15 0 
15th May, 1922 ” a” 010 0 15 0 
14th July, 1922 ‘fe i 0 2 6 15 0 

f 
Sth September, 1922 } 100 les 0 8 9 13 9 
10th October, 1922 ” ” 07 6 12 6 
7th November, 1922 ss 3 010 0 15 0 
14th January, 1924 | + FA 100 10 0 
22nd February, 1924 i a ai 15 0 0 0 
10th March, 1924 | *. 110 0 10 0 
8th May, 1924 os ” 2 0 0 10 0 
Sth September, 1924 i a ae 2 5 0 10 0 
29th September, 1924 1 : os fy 210 0 10 0 
15th October, 1924 | » » 8 00 10 0 
6th May, 1925 ss ” 012 6 2 6 
10th June, 1925 as 35 0 2 6 2 6 
‘9th June, 1926 ‘ >» 01 3 309 
20th April, 1927 , 100 plus O 6 3 3.9 
27th June, 1927 ! ” ” 08 9 3 9 
8th July, 1927 ie, As 011 3 3 9 
19th March, 1928 ” * 015 0 5 0 
22nd July, 1929 ” ” 1 0 0 5 0 
8rd September, 1929 ie ae 15 0 5 0 
10th Gctober, 1929 ie 9 110 0 5 0 
18th December, 1929 i ” a 117 6 5 0 
28th January, 1930 ! n ’ 2 6 3 6 3 
17th February, 1930 s ay a 216 3 6 3 
10th March, 1930 ; ms 35 316 3 o 6 3 
‘24th March, 1930 ‘ 7. ‘ 6 6 3 3°69 
9th October, 1930 | 38 2) 5 0 
6th January, 1931 _ ae 15 6 3 3 9 
13th January, 1931 » » 18 3 9 39 
17th January, 1931 1 ” ” 25 5 0 5 0 
29th January, 1931 39 - 30 5 0 5 0 
The ‘‘ Commission’ which represents the bank’s “turn” on each £100 sterling 


exchanged has been computed by taking half the difference between the buying and 


-selling rates. 
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§ 3. Savings Banks. 


1. General.—In the following tables dealing with Savings Banks the figures for 
all the States except Tasmania refer to financial years ended 30th June. In the case 
of Tasmania, figures for the two trustee savings banks are made up to the last day of 
August, prior to the year 1929, since when the particulars relate to 30th June. The 
figures in each State aro inclusive of the Savings Bank Department of the Common- 
wealth Bank. 


tf 


2. Accounts Open and Deposits—{i) Accounts Open. The number of accounts 
open (not of individual depositors) and the number per 1,000 of the population, at’ 
30th June in each of the last five years are shown in the following table :— 


SAVINGS BANKS.—ACCOUNTS OPEN, 1926 TO 1930. 


Fed. 


. 
| N, Ter. ; ha ! All States. 
1 


| 
N.S.W. Victoria. | Q'land. ! S, Aust. " Aust. Tas. 
| 


80th June- 
er. 




















NuMBER. 
1926 .. | 1,440,688 ; 1,396,438 | 420,908 | 489,148 | 292,358 | 138,993 | 978 5,744 | 4,185,250 
1927 .. | 1'599,912 | 1,455,581 | 438,282 | 512,382 | $09,546 | 142,028 1,197 6,580 | 4,465,458 
1928 2. | 1,689,280 : 1,515,097 | 458,060 | 530,382 | 330,284 |156,091! 1,349 ' 7,876 | 4,688,419 
1929 2. | 137997708 | 175755089 ; 480,160 | 553.617 | 350,046 | 168,939 ; 1,308 8,531 | 4,037,428 
1930... | 1,868,231 1,610,940 | 501,074 | 868,626 | 367,665 178,054 1,323 9,132 | 5,105,045 
{ 1 
Per 1,000 or PorvuLaTion. 
eg ecg ae a2 = 
1926. 602 | 824| 479 876 779 | 665 259: 893; 692 
1027—w 674 | 843 490 897, 804 | 744 281 | 874 724 
1928 lk. 697 8661 502 917 825 743 337 984 746 
1920 731 ao1 B18 955 850 705! 314 | 1.023 | 775 
1930. 752 | 903 532 979 878 826 2771 1,033 793 
: ' 








In connexion with the number of accounts open per 1,000 of the population, it must 
be borne in mind that savings bank accounts are not restricted to adults, since many 
accounts are opened in the names of children. The proportion, notwithstanding, is 
a very large one, amounting in the case of Australia to 80 per cent. and rising in Victoria 
to 90 per cent. and in South Australia to 98 per cent. and in the Federal Capital Territory 
to 103 per cent. of the population. As it is possible in some States for the same person 
to have accounts in both Commonwealth and State Savings Banks, the figures given are 
somewhat in excess of the number of individual depositors. Allowance must also be 
made for the fact that the funds of various societies, small trust funds, etc., are some- 
times deposited in Savings Banks. 
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(ii) Deposits. The table below shows the amount at credit of depositors, the average 
per account open, and the average amount deposited per head of population at the end 
of each of the last five years :— 


SAVINGS _BANKS.—DEPOSITS, 1926 TO 1930. 








| Fed. 

















| \ t { P 
f | | 
Bay N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 3. Aust. | Ww. Aust.) Tas, | N. Ter. | Cap. All States. 
5 i | : ' er. 
Tora. 
ma es ) 2 7 tee ate 
' o£ A £ £ sg £ £ 


£ 
1926 | 73,629,455 
1927 | 78,145,643 


63,253,525 22,856, 909 21, 748, 970' 8,969,824|4,772,780| 36,577 178,195 |195,456,285 





















































65,352,619) 22,452,749| 23,600,897° 9.694.396|5,079.274| 48,025 | 206,096 |204,579,603 
1928 | 81,627,667] 68,826,768] 23,324/529| 24'941,688 10,645,373 15,522,766! 64.617 | 234,754 (215,188,482 
1929 | 85,727,513! 72,708,991] 24,075,504] 25,228,402 '11,609,190/5,811.458| 47.291 | 279/355 |225.485.704 
1930 8,400,480) 69,367,253] 23,901,136! 24 012,176 11:728'617 |5,699,321 cians alan 217,510,517 
4 
AVERAGE PER SAvincs Bank Account. 
1 . i F 
fad! ££ adi £24] £ ad] £ sale ad) tad/£ ad) £ 4d 
1926 | 51 2 2) 45 511' 54 5 1/4410 6] 3013 8/84 6 G9 37 80/31 O 5/4614 6 
1927 | 48.16 10 | 44.1711, 51 4 7146 1 4] 31 6 4/3515 3) 40 2 5/81 6 5/4516 8 
1923 | 48 6 5/45 71115018 5/47 0 6132 4 7:85 7 8) 47 18 0/2916 2) 4518 0 
1929 | 47 12 8] 46 3 31450 21014511 4/33 3 4/34 8 0. 86 31/82 1411! 4513 4 
1930 | 44 210]43 1 2 4714 0142 4 9) 3118 032 0 2 361953110 0| 4212 2 
Prer Heap or PoruLaTIoN. 
sd., £ 8d, £ 8. d. are ae ae ee ee eee? £e.d) £ 8 da. 
1026 | 3115 7/37 6 7/| 25 19 6} 381911 23 18 2/22 15 11| 9 13 10,27 18 6} 32 6 8 
1927 | 3219 3] 3717 1] 25 2 1/41 610: 25 8 7)24 8 O;11 5 627 5 3/33 3 5 
1928 | 3313 9.39 610! 2511 8&| 43 3 5 | 2612 8/26 410/15 4 429 6 1] 84 4 10 
1929 | 8416 3/41 2 812519 5 | 43 1010| 28 311/27 611/11 6 10,3310 3] 85 7 7 
1930} 33 8 8; 8818 0|25 7 4]41 7 2128 0 426 SAG sas te 10 93315 7 
H H ! 





(iii) Extension of Use of Facilities. The prime object of the foundation of Savings 
Banks in Australia was the encouragement of thrift, nevertheless the facilities offered 
by these institutions, while preserving the original object, have led to developments in 
another direction. Although depositors may not operate on their accounts by means 
of cheques, they have practically all the other advantages of a current account in addition 
to receiving interest on their minimum monthly balances, while no charge is made by 
the banks for keeping the accounts. 


Considerable use has for long been made of the Savings Bank account as an alternative 
to a fixed deposit with a cheque-paying bank. Deposits in Savings Banks may be 
withdrawn at any time with a minimum loss of interest, the rate of which is fixed, generally 
at one-half per cent. less than that offered by trading banks for six months deposits. 

The classification of accounts and depositors’ balances at 30th June, 1930, as 


disclosed by four State institutions shows the following proportions. School and Penny 
Savings Bank accounts and special purpose accounts have been excluded. 





1 
y Percentage on Total. 








Balances. 
Accounts. Deposits. 
; | a 
% ! % 
Under £100 ‘ os ot 87 20 
Over £100 but under £500 sn os 11 : 48 
Over £500 but under £750 oe fa hal 1 16 
Over £750 but under £1,000 .. pee! 1 | 9 
Over £1,000 5 + ss ie : 7 





Total ae us 2 100 I 100 
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The classification of accounts published by Savings Banks does not permit of an 
analysis in greater detail, but a reliable estimate indicates that 95 per cent. of the accounts 
had balances under £300 while the deposits in such accounts represented 48 per cent. 
of the total. In these circumstances, inferences from the amount of deposits per head 
must be made with great caution. 


The principal State Savings Banks have fixed an interest-bearing limit of £1,000 
(the Commonwealth Savings Bank limit is £1,300 except in Queensland, £2,000) which, 
however, does not apply to the accounts of friendly and other societies, interest being 
allowed on unlimited deposits. 


State Savings Banks have been of very material assistance to the State Governments 
inasmuch as they provided a very convenient source for raising loans. At 30th June. 
1930, the investments of Savings Banks included nearly £84,000,000 in Government 
securities out of total assets of over £178,000,000. 


3. Rates of Interest.—The rates of interest allowed, and the limits of interest-bearing 
deposits, are as follows :—New South Wales Government Savings Bank, 4 per cent. up 
to £1,000; Victoria, 4 per cent. up to £1,000, also 44 per cent. on deposit stock up to 
£1,000 ; South Australia, 4 per cent. on accounts closed during the year, and 4} per cent- 
up to £500, thence 44 per cent. to £1,000 on accounts remaining open ; Western Australia, 
4 per cent. on current accounts to £500, thence 34 per cent. to £1,000 and 3 per cent. 
on excess of £1,000; Hobart Trustees’ Savings Bank, 44 per cent. up to £300 and 5 per 
cent. on twelve months deposits ; Launceston Trustees’ Savings Bank, 44 per cent. up 
to £300: and Commonwealth Savings Bank, in all States except Queensland where no 
State Savings Bank is in existence, 4 per cent. on the first £500, 34 per cent. on the next 
£600, and 3 per cent. upon another £300. In Qucensland, the rate is 4 per cent. for the 
first £500 and 34 per cent. on the excess up to £2,000. 


4. Annual Business.—The business transacted by the savings banks is very large 
as compared with the total amount of deposits (See 2 iii ante). The following table 
shows the business transacted during the year 1929-1930 :— 


SAVINGS BANKS.—TRANSACTIONS, 1929-30. 


























| 
\ Total Amounts | Interest Amounts Total 
tates Deposits at | Deposited Added Total Withdrawn } Deposits at 
and Territories. end of Year | during Year 'during Year: otal during Year | end of Year 
1928-29. 1929-30. 1929-30. | 1929-30. 1929-30. 
' 
! 
£ : £ £ £ £ £ 

t f 
New South Wales .. 85,727,513} 76,362,544 | 3,114,905 | 165,204,962 82,739,532 82 465,430 
Victoria af we 72,706,991| 59,052,398 | 2,673,278 | 184,432,667 65,065,414 69,367,253 
Queensland ste 24,075,504! 24,602,899 896,869 49,575,272 25,674,136 23,901,136 
South Australia a 25,228,402} 16,157,215 | 1,082,853 42,468,470 18,456,294 24,012,176 
Western Australia .. 11,609,190) 12,814,635 437,652 24,861,477 13,132,860 11,728,617 
Tasmania .. ae, 5,811,458] 4,313,512 | 232,992 | 10,357,962 4,658,641 5,699,321 
Northern Territory .. 47,291 44,968 1,779 94,038 45,125 48,913 

Federal Cap. Territory 279,355 341,331 10,342 631,028 343,357 287,671 ° 

Total ae 225,485,704! 193,689,502 | 8,450,670 | 427,625,876 | 210,115,359 | 217,510,517 
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5. Commonwealth Savings Bank.—The figures in the preceding tables include those 
relating to the Savings Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank, which commenced 
operations in Victoria on the 15th July, 1912, in Queonsland on the 16th September, 
1912, in the Northern Territory on the 21st October, 1912, and in the States of New South 
Wales, South Australia, and Western Australia on the 13th January, 1913. Extensive 
use is made of the country post-offices as local agencies. 


The Commonwealth Bank absorbed the Tasmanian State Savings Bank in January, 
1913, on terms set out in Official Year Book No. 6. The transfer of the Queensland 
Savings Bank was offected in 1920. 


The following table gives the number of accounts, and the amount at credit on 30th 
June, 1930, at the various branches of the Commonwealth Savings Bank :— 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK, 36th JUNE, 1930. 














Locality. Number of Accounts. Amount at Credit. 
£ 

New South Wales... are . 385,302 11,899,198 
Victoria .. es “s ne 198,010 6,424,278 
Queensland . wie 501,074 23,901,136 
South Australia . 65,300 2,145,811 
Western Australia ae . 101,401 3,240,252 
Tasmania .. ; is oe an 69,471 1,682,727 
Northern Territory .. 8 oe 1,323 48,913 
Federal Capital Terzitory ss sea 7,820 220,559 

Total, Australia .. an 1,329,701 49,562,874 
Papua and New Guinea so 8 2,922 114,914 
London - A ee man 4,017 + 371,936 

Grand Total he Ga | 1,336,640 50,049,724 





As mentioned in §2 (page 288), the Commonwealth Savings Bank Department was 
from 9th June, 1928, separated from the General Bank. 





§ 4. Companies. 


1. General.—Statistics available in regard to registered companies embrace (a) 
Returns relating to Trustees, Executors and Agency Companies; (6) Returns relating to 
Registered Building and Investment Societies; and (c) Returns relating to Registered 
Co-operative Societies. 


2. Trustees, Executors and Agency Companies.—Rcturns are available for eight 
Victorian, two New South Wales, one Queensland, four South Australian, two Western 
Australian and four Tasmanian companies. The paid-up capital of these twenty-one 
companies amounted to £1,328,452 ; reserve funds and undivided profits to £983,032 ; 
other liabilities, £578,020; total liabilities, including capital, £2,889,504. Among the 
assets are included—Deposits with Governments, £225,030 ; other investments in public 
securities, fixed deposits, etc., £611,394; loans on mortgage, £490,824; property owned, 
£957,799 ; other assets, £604,457. Of the twenty-one companies, ten show the total 
amount of the estates, etc., under administration, the total for 1930 being approximately 
£122,381,533. In respect of the twenty-one companies, net profits for the year totalled 
£199,740, of which £151,370 was paid in dividends. 
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3. Registered Building and Investment Societies.—(i) General. Returns have been 
received relating to 219 societies, but the information is not exhaustive, as particulars 
regarding unimportant organizations ere not included. 


REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SREB Seeman: 1929. 








IN.S.W.(d)| Vie. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. 





Particulars, 1928-29.] 1999. | 1928-29.| 1929." ! 1028-20. 1929, | ‘Total. 
Soeieues making returns— 4 dz : r 5 
ermanent ‘aoe ok : 8 bi 
Terminating .. tli 137 ll 10" 16 7. 4 219 
Number of shareholders .. (c) 2,218 9,688 7,384 19,161 16,262 , 4,641 59,354 
umber of shares <2 %e)28'772 | (a) «(14,829,792 ' 72313 38,038 ' 43,892 |b2,012,807 
Number of borrowers |. (ec) 4,453 | 11,058 | 5,184, 3,349 2,634 1590! | 29,118. 


Income for year from in- 

rest, ie £ | 197,036 | 397,651 87,004 
Working expenses for year £ | 158,008 | 177,522 12,559 
Amount of deposits during 1 


45,255 54,263 47,416 | 828,630 
14,335 42,532 17,325 422,281 





yea 475,412 {1,786,409 | 241,839 | 225,482 277,917 37,589 , 3,044,598. 
Repayment of loans during ' 


year .. 769,276 |1,257,625 | 240,776 | 164,676 200,416 126,964 | 2,759,733. 
Loans granted during year £ 808,312 |1 "069, 738 | 351,276 | 173, 978 , 268, 100 ! | 150,898 | 2,822,302 
iy 














(a) Not available. (0) Exclusive of Victoria. (c) Permanent societies only. 
(d) Excludes cight Terminating Societies and three Investment Societies for which complete details are 
not available. 

(ii) Liabilities and Assets. The balance-shects of the companies in respect of which 
particulars of liabilities and assets are stated hereunder cover periods ended during the 
year 1929. The figures quoted for the States of NewSouth Wales, South Australia and 
Tasmania refer to the calendar year 1929, while those for the remaining States are for 
the fiscal year 1928-29, 


_REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES LIABILITIES, 1929. 











Bank 
State. Gorhatoe Reserve Deposits. Gvandsafta ! Total. 
Subscriptions. Funds. | PRC, . Liabilities. 
- 4 Ss [Sea af & % boosts Pee Rees 
' £ £ | £ £ : £ 
New South Wales .. | 2,968,379 645,413 | 616,457 | 118,534 | 4,348,783 
Victoria es -. | 2,022,558 : 734,485 | 1,846,620 ! 351,492 | 4,955,155 
Queensland.. 1,223,632 41,221 | 6,554 92,955 : 1,364,362 
South Australia Ae 771,890 92,587 : 53,546 32,544 950,567 
Western Australia .. | 734,928 oes | 114,310 38,292 887,530 
Tasmania .. aia 297,985 93,803 . 254,952 | 15,291 662,031 
eos ime a 
Total os 8,019,372 1,607,509 | 2,892,439 . 649,108 | 13,168,428 





_REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES.—ASSETS, 1929. 

















Landed and | Cash in hand « 
State. Advances on | House Pro- and on Total 
Mortgage. | perty, Furni-' Deposit and Assets, 
ture, etc. other Agsets. - 
Ya es a ne 
New South Wales ee oe 3,702,485 I 143,713 ! 502,585 | 4,348,783 
Victoria ° an ney 4,703,978 | 126,293 124,884 4,955,155 
Queensland... a5 ars 1,283,187 | 45,868 | 35,307 1,364,362 
South Australia ave ae 881,907 28,510 40,150 . 950,567 
Western Australia a a 839,648 20,918 - 26,964 887,530 
Tasmania ae wis is 585,646 10,390 65,995 , 662,031 
Total .. es «+ | 1,996,851 375,692 | 795,885 | 13,168,428 
: 1 








4. Co-operative Societies. _{i) General The returns relating to Co-operative 
Societies have been divided into two classes—{i) those engaged in the manufacture and 
marketing of primary products and trade requirements, and (ii) those engaged in retailing 
general household requirements. The former may be described briefly as Producers’ 
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Co-operative and the latter as Consumers’ Co-operative Societies. The following table 
shows the number of gocictics, the membership, and the financial results for the year 
1928. The particulars given for New South Wales relate to societies registered under 
the Co-operation Acts 1923-1929, while in respect of Western Australia, particulars of 
four Producers’ Societies which are also Consumers’ Societies are included under the 
former heading only. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES.—NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP AND TRADING RESULTS, 
































1929. 
1 NASW, Vic. Qid. S.A. W.A. Tas. 
Heading. ; 1989, | 1928-29, | 1928-29, | 1929, | 1998-29, 1928-20] All States. 
: a 
Producers’ Co-operative Socte- ; 
tles— 5 
Number of societies 4 89, 60! 0) 32 6 12) 249 
Membership 7 24, 973} 40, 436! 34, 138 6,723 9,448 5,249) 121,015 
Gross turnover (Bales) £ 7,848, "368 4,757. "055 7,731,517] 660,248 1,524,697] 345,305) 22,867,390 
Total income £ 8/028/8271 5 100, 7884 vf "800, 897} 773,590 1,739,082) 371,772) 23,815,002 
Total purchases .. £1 6,649,929) 3, "085, 544} 4,504,323 506, 600 1) 340, 230) (ce) 116,986,626 
Total expenditure (a) £ | 7,952,009) 5,093,456, 6,939,027| 747,618 1,676,561| 361,876 22,770,547 
Rebates and bonuses £y sv 11,656 23,195} 30,549 10,912 aie 76,312 
Dividends on share capital £ : 8,098; 28,135 17,698 18,717' 15,837 2,429) 85,914 
Rate percent. . : 1.80 3.99! 3.52 7.24 6.47 3.03 3.57 
Consumers’ Co-operative Socic- - | 
es ; 

Number of Societies Sa | 46) 43° 8 9 57 3 166 
Membership Ae -. 7: + 59,350! 15,578 23,584) 38,453 8,041 480 145,486 
Gross turnover (Sales) £. 3,863,524} 1 1373, 492) 49,465]1,383,468, 929,035} 88,149] 7,687,133 
Total income £° 3,932,492) 1 "400, 036, 86,051]1,389,177. 985,795] 88,650} 7,882,201 
‘Total purchases .. £ 2,825,047; 1 "1 876l 21,416]1,049,975, 806,389 (ec) 65,814,703 
Total expenditure (a) £ | 3,574,588] 1 °331,275| §8,773,1,310,177, 956,530, 73,337; 7,304,680 
Rebates and bonuses £ 325,797: 38, 858: 710) 44,408 19,831 1,331 430,935 
Dividends on share Sanita, £! 37,126 9, 059) 7,739| 30,577, 10,872 414 95,787 
Rate percent. .. 7 3.59! 4.61 2.89 5.19 ° 5.79) 2.01 4.66 





(a) Includes paynienta to suppliers. 


(0) Excludes Tasmania. 


(c) Not Available. 


(ii) Liabilities and Assets. The next table gives the liabilities and assets. 





NSW. 





Vie. 





Q’land,. 





S.A. 





W.A, 


Tas, 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES.—LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 1929. 












































Rene: 1929, 1928.29. | 1928-20, 1929. | 1928-29, ] 1928-29,| Al States. 
i ed Co-operative Socie- — £ ' £ ' £ £ £ £ 
e3-— £ 
Liabilities— | 
Paid-up capital 449, 783, 942,152) 503,126 189,500} 244,585 80,055! 2,409,201 
' Loan capital (a) 224,281) 99,247' 188,223) 161,045 30,905, 3,407,574 
Overdraft . 1,139,643 998,873; 148,629 188,530; 251,927 25,371 ay Tok 
Reserves and undivided H 
profits 429,131: 432,016; 340,633 138,812) 161,888 24,277) 1,526,757 
Other liabilities | a 402,750, 558,719 255,773! 234,351 58,677) 1,510,270 
Total liabilitics + | 2,018,557, 3,000,072 180,54 910,888/1,054,696| 219,283] 8,853,802 
Agsets— i : i 
Land, pelaineys and plant 1,045,387. 1,257,328 872,560 356,912) 221,249] 115,545, 3,868,976 
Stocks 377,570. 709,693} 317,269 289,978} 215,506 35,203, 1,945,219 
Other assets 595,600, 1,033,056; 460,525 263,048) 617,941 68,537} 3,039,607 
Tutal assets .. | 9,018,557' 3,000,072! — 910,838]1,054,696] 219,285, 8,853,802 
H — t = . 
Consumers’ Co-operative Socie- . i : 
ties— t 
Liabilities— | : 
Paid-up capital sis 1,034,600 196,552) 26,736 588,731) 187,834 20,555) 2,055,008 
Loan capital .. (a) 71,710, 13,523 170,362) 9,649 2,585 957,980 
Overdraft . ‘ 468,477 112/366! 1,821 43,222) 62,377 2,388 a 
Reserves and undivide ‘ | 
profits ‘s 448,802 181,111; 12,844 159,397) 145,552 9,784 957,490 
Other Habilities Es mai 20,931 63,441) 144,614 15,204 $70,961 
-: ' - _ - 
Total lfabilitics 1,951,879" 687,510, 75,855 1,025,153] 550,526 50,516, 4,341,439 
= t - - 
Assets— | 
Land, bultamyes and plant £95,193 263,096, 32,199 336,585] 123,410 16,916 1,667,399 
Stocks aie 502,817 186,599 16,168 333,496; 173,997 17,537; 1 "230, 614 
Other assets aon 553. 869, 237, ala 27, aot 355, 072 2) 253,119 16,063, 1, 443, 426 
Total assets noe 1 ,951, vee 687, 510 7a, 1,025,153 550,526 | 50,516 “4, 341, 439 


(a) I iaetades sundry aun. 
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3 5. Life Assurance. 


{Norz.—A Conspectus of Australian Life Assurance Legislation was published 
in Official Year Book No. 18, 1925, in Chap. XXVILI. “ Miscellaneous.” } 


1. General.—Under section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the 
Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to legislate in regard to ‘insurance, other 
than State insurance; also State insurance extending beyond the limits of the State 
eoncerned.”” With the exception of Act No. 12 of 1905, ‘“‘ An Act relating to assurance 
on the lives of children by life assurance companies or societies,” no legislation relating 
to life assurance has been passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, and life assurance 
companies carry on their business under State laws where such laws are in existence, 
or otherwise under the provisions of various companies or special Acts. 


Returns for the year 1929 have been collected from life assurance societies, with 
results which are in the main satisfactory. The figures below refer to Australian business 
only. . 


2. Companies Transacting Business.—{i) General. The number of companies 
transacting life assurance business in Australia during 1929 was 34, three of which were 
overseas companies. 


Of the thirty-one Australian companies seven are purely mutual, and twenty-three 
are proprietary companies with a paid-up capital aggregating £1,929,408, part of which 
is, however, used in fire, marine, and accident insurance business. One office is a State 
government institution. 


(ii) Ordinary and Industrial Business. Of the societies enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph, fifteen transacted both ordinary and industrial business and one society 
industrial business only. Ordinary and industrial business have, where possible, been 
kept separate, while figures relating to companies whose head offices are in Now 
Zealand or in Europe or America have been restricted to the Australian business. 


3. Australian Business, 1!929.—{i) Ordinary. The subjoined table shows the 
ordinary life business in force for each of the last five years. Whil8 the total sum 
assured has increased by over 54 million pounds (23 per cent.), the average per policy has 
increased from £282 to £319. The amount assured in 1929 represents an average of 
approximately £45 per head of population. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS, 1925 TO 1929. 














i 1 
Year. Policies in Force. Amount. Fake iy Baa tei 
: No. £ = £ 
1925 ae | 834,936 235,687,567 282 7,835,601 
1926 ani! 848,427 248,549,883 293 8,248,511 
1927 bral 866,710 262,276,366 303 8,532,723 
1928 ar | 889,521 276,391,009 311 ! 9,164,560 
1929 ‘ | 908,807 290,313,414 319 9,613,249 
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(ii) Industrial. Information in regard to the industrial business of the sixteen 
societics transacting it is given in the following table. 

The amount assured has increased by over 21 million pounds (42 per cent.) in the 
period under review. The average amount per policy in 1929 was £43, compared with 
an average of £38 in 1925. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS, 1925 TO 1929. 














Year. Policies in Force. | Amount. per Boley. Annual Premium 
No. £ £ £ 
1925 3 oy 1,310,642 | 49,907,683 38 2,871,799 
1926 ea a 1,395,744 ; 54,990,807 39 3,167,523 
1927 = sa 1,481,044 | 60,732,865 41 3,524,919 
1928 ile oe 1,564,081 65,966,754 42 3,884,416 
1929 wis oe 1,640,989 | 71,053,864 43 4,170,989 








4. Income and Outgo.—{i) Ordinary Business. The following table shows the 
aggregate Australian income for the last four years of all the societies doing business 
in Australia. In the latter year premiums—new and renewal—amounted to nearly 
58 per cent., and interest, dividends, and rent to over 39 per cent. of the Australian 
income. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN INCOME, 1926 TO 1929. 

















Amount. 
Heading. = 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
£ £ £ £ 

Premiums——New wie -. ; 1,047,965! -1,027,378 1,133,529 1,067,895 
Renewal .. | 7,200,646 7,505,345 8,021,031 8,445,354 
Consideration for annuities peed 81,083 62,766 83,941 92,841 
Interest, dividends, and rents .. ; 5,217,666 5,611,813 6,070,259 6,469,996 
Other receipts we fee 307,558 244,769 686,337 341,546 
Total income .. 13,854,818 | 14,452,071 | 15,995,097 16,417,632 








In 1929 outgo amounted to £9,870,972, of which claims accounted for almost 55 per 
cent., surrenders nearly 12 per cent., expenses of management 9 per cent., and commission 
8 per cent. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN OUTGO, 1926 TO 1929. 














Amount. 

Heading. : - 

1926. | 1927. 1928. Fe eo 1929. 

£  £ | £ 
Claims se se es 4,596,541 4,936,336 4, 090, O17 5,389,720 
Surrenders .. - “s 1,055,957 975,115 1,049,259 1, 164, 504 
Annuities .. aie oe 102,280 103,990 101,752 | 116; 015 
Commission 2 720,780 691,972 752,344 | 769,252 
Expenses of managemeat Pas 846,847 883,879 963,876 928,696 
Licence fees and taxes oe 149,501 175,902 186,952 425,202 
Shareholders’ dividends ; 87,806 74,080 78,263 102, 367 
Cash bonuses paid to shareholders 380,461 © 444,329 483,033 579, 490 
All other expenses .. ‘ ae 598 | 190,755 350,866 395,726 
Total outgo mh 8, 181 77) : 8,476,351 8,956,362 9,870,972 








The excess of income over outgo during the past four years was as follows :—1926, 
£5,673,047 ; 1927, £5,975,720 ; 1928, £7,038,735 ; and 1929, £6,546,660. 
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(i) Industrial Business. 


The aggregate Australian income for the years 1926 to 


1929 of societies transacting industria] business was as follows :— 

















INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN INCOME, 1926 TO 1929. | 
| Amount. 
BEMe: | 1997. 1928. 1999, 
ete £ ee £ 
Premiums—New and renewal.. 3,167,523 3,624,919 3,884,416 4,170,959 
Consideration for annuities .. | 13 13 13 14 
Interest, dividends, and rents.. | 801,891 914,468 981,444 - 1,105,141 
Other receipts 27,755 21,812 17,328; 18,732 
Total income | 3,997,182 4,461,212 4, 883,201 4] 5,294, 876 





Outgo during 1929 totalled £3,386, 343, Claims amounted te almost 42 per cent., 
commission 29 per cent., and expenses of management 15 per cent. 











INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN OUTGO, 1926 TO 1929. | 
Oe OR . Amount. 
Heading. . = : ; 
1926. 1927. 1928. | 1929. 
a  € i ae 
Claims 1 926,399 1,},70,393 1,278,853 | 1,408,725 
Surrenders .. 109,398 | 125,638 | 150,508 | 194,202 
Annuities 295 295 254 , 195 
Commission 779,472 | 847,891 $44,909 | 988,565 
Expenses of management 402,211 456,872 464,057 508,883 
Licence fees and taxes 24,817 31,478 33,549 87,186 
Shareholders’ dividends 64,676 67,762 70,034 68,980 
Cash bonnses paid to shareholders ; a 4,049 | oh ae 
All other expenses ' 70.709 | 56,125 | 87,040} 129,597 
__ Bota! outgo 2.377.977 | 2,760,508 ' 3,029,204 | 3,386,343 


The excess of income over outgo for each of the past four years was :—1926, 
£1,619,205 ; 1927, £1,700,709 ; 1928, £1,853,997 ; and 1929, £1,908,533. 


5. Liabilities and Assets, 1929.—{i) General. The liabilities of the Australian 
societies consist mainly of their assurance funds; as already mentioned, however, some 
of the societies are proprietary, and in these cases there is a further liability on 
account of the shareholders’ capital. The assets consist chiefly of loans on mortgage 
and policies, government, municipal, and similar securities, shares, freehold property, 
ete. Loans on personal security are granted by very few of the Australian societies. 

(ii) Ordinary and Industrial Business——For various reasons several societies do 
not attempt the division of liabilities and assets between the industrial and ordinary 





branches, and a few societies cannot state the amount of liabilities in Australia. In the 
following table, thercfore, the figures relate to both branches. 
ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN LIABILITIES, 
1926 TO 1929, 
| Amount. 
Heading. , ei x --, 
i 1926. ! 1927. 1928, | 1929. 
ek. he ares ' BIE 38 
be £ ee ee: 
Shareholders’ capital, paid up | 1,891,916 1,978,098, 1,965,386’ 1,729,408 
i) 


Assurance and annuity funds 72,307,626. 78,419,126 85,295, 617, a ,938,296 


Other funds -) 66, Mo 019. 7,499,078, 8,330,742' 9,532,291 
Claims admitted bat. not paid. de 2,088, 846,112 891,849, 920,549 
All other liabilities 28 3 | 2,188, 288, 2,192 1928; 2,619,086 2,521,056 





Total Australian liabilities (a) .. | 83,768,037 90,845,342, 99,102,680 106,641,600 


(a) ¥ Exchiding Mutual Life and Citizens, National Mutual, ‘Western Australian. Liverpool and 


London and Globe, and Mutual Life of Gnited States. 
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Assete for the years specified are set out in detail in the table hereunder :— 
ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN ASSETS, 


1926 TO £929. 








Amount, 
Veading. ees, eh Fae 
1926, , 1927, | - 1928. | 199. 
' £ ; £ i : ry 
Government and municipal securities , 60,354,135) 62,202,524] 65, oe 148) 70,578,790 
Mortgages .. Ss « 1 24,146,487! 29,144,316! 32,378, 820) 34 632,357 
Loans on companies” "pelicies ee » | 10,543,370. 11,576,592) 19, 644,271) 13,864, 243 
T.anded and house property 4,081, O73! 4,467,563] 4,944, 345 5,327,568 
Life interests and reversions 14902 Al 2A4 5K 143,716! 151,724 
Other invest ments 2,618,627 2,670,305! 3,089,755 3,195,550 
Outstanding preminms + ~’y791137! “"963ie5i] 15001,740) 1,052,187 
Outstanding interest, dividends, and rents 974,735] 1,342,496. 1,303, "410| 1,425,585 
Cash ‘ 25>) 2,131,936} 2,570,576} 2,724,952} 2,015,003 
Establishment and organization accomnts + 1,221,472; 1,288,052 1.320, 700 ),259,921 
All other assets ‘sed ' 1,923,92F 2,043,220 2 RB, 136, 1,096,050 
—_- )-o— oe 
Total Australian assets 100 1025, 594 18,274,047 T2LORE URE PE OVS UTS 





(iii) Total Assets. It has been thought ~adviaable to peateiat the figures relating 
to life assurance to business in Australia. Several of the companies whose head offices 
are in Australia transact, however, a large amount of business elsewhere, viz., in New 
Zealand, in South Africa, and in the United Kingdom, while in the case of the foreign 
companies, the Australian business is insignificant compared with that done elsewhere. 
Particulars as to this foreign business of both Australian and foreign companies will 
be found in ‘“ Finance Bulletin No. 21.” 

The total assets of all life companies operating in Australia amounted to £405,728,093 
in 1929,.of which government and municipal securities (£122,119,763), and mortgages 
(£95,224,868), represented more than 50 per cent. 


6. New Policies issued in Australia, 1929.—{i) Ordinary Business. During 1929 
85,258 new policies were issued for £33,826,595. The average amount per policy was 
almost £397, which compares with an average of £319 per policy for allpolicies which 
were in existence at the end of 1929. 

(ii) Industrial Business. New policies to the number of 325,949 were issued during 
the year for a total of £16,708,467. The average per policy was over £51, or £2 more 
than the average for all industrial policies which were current at the end of 1929. 


7. Policies Discontinued in Australia, 1927, 1928 and 1929.—(i) Ordinary Businese. 
The volume of business which from various causes becomes void in each year is always 
large. The number and amount of policies discontinued in the last three years, and 
the reasons for discontinuance are given in the following table :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—POLICIES DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA, 
1927 TO 1929. 











1927. 1928. 1929. 
ae k ’ : “Ho. ot | . No. of ; 
No. H i . ) oO. 
Policies. | Amount. ¢ Policies. | Amount. | Policies. Amount. 

~ | : mae eee ee ke ’ Rite is yo 

: eg |! | £ | £ 
Death or maturity 15,965 3,703,588 16,027 | 3,695,861 17,280 : . 3, 933,620 
Surrender 16.120 | 3,697,414 16,294 4,477,050 ; 15,823 ; 4, 409,649 
Forfeiture 33,770 i10, 957,429 | 34,527 jl, 776,201 bees 538 ‘i, 461,656 
Total 64,855 18,358,431 66,848 19,940,1 12. 65, 641 49, 804, 925 
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(ii) Industrial Business. The number of policies discontinued in this branch each 
year is also very large. Of the total amount of discontinuance during 1029 only 12 per 
cent. was due to death or maturity, while 83 per cent. was due to forfeiture. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—POLICIES DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA, 
1927 TO 1929. 





























, ) 
| 1927, | 1928. ' 1029. 
Mode. \ r : aera i: : 
. of | No. ' 
' Shree Amount. | ete. Amount. | ponoies. | Amount. 
- -- ! —-—- - _- \7 oo ee 
£ Sone ae 
Death or maturity .. - 52,021 | 1,182,281 . 53,624 | 1,282,137 | 56,374 | 1,388,032 
Surrender .. .. | 7,632 | 355,071 | 9,158! 448,496 | 11,111 | 653,886 
Forfeiture .. .. | 150, = 7,612,505 : 169,021 | 8,978,480 | 183, 605 | 9,680,842 
Total - | 210,233 | 9, 149,857 | 292 ,703 10,709,043 |261, 090 '11,622,760 





8. Conspectus of Australian Life Assurance Legislation.—A conspectus of Australian 
Life Assurance Legislation appeared in Official Year Book No. 18, pp. 1041 to 1059, but 
considerations of space preclude its insertion in the present issue. 


§ 6. Fire, Marine, and General Insurance. 


1. Australasian Companies * (i) General. Returns in some detail are available 
showing the revenue and expenditure, assets and liabilities, and investments of 42 
insurance companies having their head offices either in Australia, New Zealand, or Fiji. 
The business transacted by these companies represents between 60 and 70 per cent. 
of the total Australian business, some particulars of which are given in the succeeding 


pages. 


(ii) Revenue and Expenditure. The most important items of revenue and expenditure 
are given below. The trade surplus in 1929-30 was £680,157, or 8.19 per cent. of premium 
income. 


FIRE, MARINE, AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANIES.—SUMMARY OF 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1926 TO 1930. 





1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-20. 1029-30. 


£ i § £ | & £ 
7,249,917, 8,432,000! 8,412,080; 8,321,762] 8,304,632 


Heading. 








| 
| 
| 


Premiums, less re-insurances 





Losses a 3,998, 076! 4,881,671; 5,016,717! 4,993,394] 4,829,346 
Expenses, commission, ‘and taxes 2,614, 007: 2,727,885! 2,833,854) 2,812,676] 2,795,130 
Trade surplus. . 642,834 815,444! 561,509, 6515,692| 680,167 


Interest, rent, etc. vs +» | 682,957, 756, 897; 783,969; 779,314} 829,410 
Total surplus .. | 1,325,791: 1,572,341) 1,345,478, 1 295,008 1,509,667 
Dividends and Bonuses paid ar 620,812! 607,961] 641,085] 659,704] 653,695 
Ratio to premium income of — 
(a) Losses -. percent. | 55.08 | 57.98 59. 64 60.00 58.16 
(6) Expenses, etc... percent. | 36.05 32.35 33.69 33.80 33.66 
(c) Trade surplus .. por cent. | 8.87 9.67 6.68 6.20 8.19 














® The statistical information in this paragraph has been extracted from the Australasian 
Insurance and Banking Record. 
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(iti) Liabilities and Assets. The liabilities and assets for the same period are set out 
in the following tables. Comparison of the results for 1929-30 with those for 1925-26 
shows that paid-up capital increased by 7 per cent. and reserves by 37 per cent. While 
loans on mortgage decreased by 30 per cent., Government securities increased by 27 per 
cont., and landed and other property by 23 per cent. 


FIRE, MARINE, AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANIES, 1926 TO 1930. 












































Heading. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
Parp-uP CaprraL, RESERVES, AND LIABILITIES. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Paid-up capital 6,131,149} 6,292,050} 6,400,284) 6,423,425) 6,541,033 
Reserves and re- insurance funds(a) 7,401,536) 8,637,831| 9,487,950|10,048,875 10,136,075 
Undivided profits a6 ats 664,181} 706,528! 612,827} 766,041} 784,695 
Losses unsettled sie ie 913,982} 987,670} 988,700} 935,219) 974,016 
Sundry creditors, etc. .. .- | 2,436,815; 2,309,610) 2,379,748] 2,417,780) 2,419,285 
Dividends, etc., to pay.. wh 384,029| 384,006] 387,887; 405,109! 376,091 
Life assurance funds (6) .. | 2,208,553} 1,436,372] 1,706,108) 2,008,769] 2,331,665 
Total liabilities .. }20,140,245]20,754,067|21,963,504 ge es 
INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS. 
£ £ | “£ £ £ 
Loans on mortgage «2 .. | 1,175,228) soreka 759,382} 768,378; 829,079 
Government securities, etc. .. ;L0,989,880}12,004,751)1 2,668,290,13,331,925/13,932,258 
Landed and other property .- | 2,908,637} 2,841,654) 3,307,205) 3,550,460) 3,584,044 
Fixed deposits, etc. .. .- | 1,467,234) 1,929,271) 1,828,566] 1,850,771) 2,194,646 
Loans on life policies (5) ae 60,533 62,451 84,871, 104,175} 136,899 
Investments .. a 165,153} 139,055] 234,321] 239,496] 149,841 
Cash and bills receivable - | 899,232) 763,272 757,970, 769,923) 670,078 
Sundry debtors and other aaseta . 2,474,348} 2,285,763! 2,322,899} 2,390,090) 2,066,115 
Total assets ++ {20,140,245/20,754,067|21,963,504/23,005,218123,562,860 








(a) {Including amount required as reserves against unexpired risks. 
(b) Some of the companies transact Life Business. 


(iv) Marine Insurance. Separate returns regarding this branch of insurance are not 
available. Act No. 11 of 1909, ‘An Act relating to Marine Insurance,” passed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament, and assented to on the 11th November, 1909, altered the 
conditions under which marine policies had up till then been issued. 


2. Aggregate Australian Business. (i) States. While the foregoing statements 
relate to those companies only whose head offices are located in Australasia or Fiji, the 
following particulars which are somewhat restricted in the range of information 
available are in respect of all Companies operating in Australia. 
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The appended table shows for each State the aggregate premium income, less 
reinsurances and returns, and claims paid, less reinsurances, together with the 
proportions of losses on premiums for all classes of insurance other than life for the years 
1928-29 and 1929-30. 


FIRE, MARINE, AND GENERAL INSURANCE—PREMIUMS AND LOSSES, STATES, 
1928-29 AND 1929-30. 























‘, Proportion of 
P > - Losses 1 - 
oe. eal ‘Losses on 
State. % Pra) (een be hue 
' 1928-29. | 1929-30. 1928-29. 1929-30. | 1928-29.} 1920-30. 
2 agen <3 = i = nec hall a, eats - 
£ ‘ £ £ £ % % 
New South Wales .. , 6,229,699 : 6,038,874 3,804,141 |3,330,404 | 61.06 | 55.15 
Victoria cs .. ' 8,671,986 | 3,569,734 1,507,074 11,975,075 | 42.19 | 55.33 
Queensland (a) .. | 1,445,265 ; 1,477,965 809,755 | 662,624 | 56.03 | 44.83 
South Australia .- 1,087,013! 977,459 405,415 | 355,946 | 37.30 | 36.42 
Western Australia .. , 1,186,795 , 1,226,101 602,036 | 581,607 | 50.73 | 47.44 
Tasmania a .. | 805,676 | 313,429 117,931 | 112,988 {| 38.58 | 36.05 
All States .. 18,826,434 '13,603,562 7,246, 352 |7,018,644 | 52.41 | 51.59 








(a) Exclusive of Workers’ Compensation. 


(ii) Classes of Insurance. The statement hereunder shows premiums and losses in 
respect of the principal classes of risks with the proportions of losses on premiums for the 
years 1928-29 and 1929-30. 


FIRE, MARINE, AND GENERAL INSURANCE.—PREMIUMS AND LOSSES, 
PRINCI AL CLASSES OF RISK 1928-29 AND inc a0, 





"proportion of 














P sl = i less re- 
janranooy aud return iuuraneed: Elam 
Class of Risk. iw = : 
1928-29, 1929-30. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1928-29. 1929-30. 

£ ' £ £ iis £ % 1 % 
Fire ‘ .. | 6,855,883 6,335,419 [3,288,632 '3,313, 899 ! | 61. 74° 62.31 
Motor Vehicle 2,641,582 | 2,623,129 |1,409,408 la, 382,930 - 53. 35 | 52.72 
Workers’ Compensation(a) 2, 474, 426: 2, "404, 253 | 1,643,676 j1,506,248 ' 66.43 | 62.65 
Marine «» | 1,044,143 928,640 | 441,508 ' 349,639 ' 42.28 | 37.64 








189,644 | 45.22 | 46.14 
-| 
| 


Personal Accident S93 -.| "427,198 411,054 193,171 
All other a .. 1 883,202 901,067 269,957 | 276,384 . 30.57 | 30.67 
Total .. .. 13,826,434 13,603,562 [7,246,382 are : 62. 41 | 51.69 


(a) Exclusive of Queensland. 





During each of the above years, the volume of business measured by the amounts 
of premium income shows that fire insurances represented slightly under 50 per cent. of 
the total, while the proportion of motor vehicle and workers’ compensation insurances 
was slightly under 20 per cent. 


With a receding volume of business in 1929-30, it is safo to make the general 
inference that slightly more than half the premiums received are paid out in satisfaction 
of claims, and slightly less than half are required for expenses and profits. 
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§ 7. Friendly Societies. 

1. General.—Friendly societies are an important factor in the social life of the 
community, as probably one-third of the total population of Australia comes either 
directly or indirectly under their influence. Their total membership exceeds 600,000, 
but as certain benefits, such as medical attendance and free medicines, and in many 
cases funeral expenses, are granted to members’ families as well as to members them- 
selves, this figure must, even when due allowance is made for young and unmarried 
members, be multiplied by about four to arrive at the total number of persons more or less 
connected with these societies. Legislation has conferred certain privileges on friendly 
societies, but, on the other hand, it insists on their registration, and it is the duty of the 
Registrars in the various States, prior to registering a new society, to see that its proposed 
rules are conformable to the law, and that the scale of contribution is sufficiently high 
to ensble the promised benefits to be conferred on members. Societies are obliged to 
forward annual returns as to their membership and their finances to the Registrar, and 
reports are published in most of the States dealing with the returns thus received. 


2. Number of Societies, Lodges, and Members.—The number of different societies 
and lodges, the total number of benefit members at the end of the year, and their average 
number during the year are shown in the following table :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—SOCIETIES, LODGES, AND _ MEMBERS, 1929, 











| Number of : : Benefit. | Average No. 
» Registered + Number of | Members of Benefit 
State. , Friendly | ~ Lodges. | atend | Members 
i Societies. H of year. ip us during the vear. 
New South Wales Sie 33 | 2,453 | 247, 730 | 244,965 
Victoria .. oo oa 58 i 1,484 164,307 163,079 
Queensland oy. oe: 18 (a) "592 ; 67,361 (b) 67,217 
South Australia =. bee 17 H 724 77,785 78,034 
Western Australia .. .! l4 350 | 24,491 24,000 
Tasmania .. 20 194 27,160 (0) 26,059 
i es Ak i oan t 
Total 5,797 | __5,797_| 608, S34 | 608,354 


a Saeeeres as 


“(@) Excluding Juvenile Branches. -_(b) Estimated. Estimated. 


With regard to the number of registered Friendly Societies no total is given for 
Australia, since many of the societies operate in all the States. 


3. Sickness and Death Returns.—Sick pay is generally granted for a number of 
months at full rates, then for a period at half rates, and in some societies is finally reduced 
to quarter rates. The following table shows the total number of members who received 
sick pay during the year, the number of weeks for which they received pay in the aggregate, 
and the average per member sick, and further the number of benefit members who died 
during tho year, together with the proportion of deaths per thousand average members :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—SICKNESS AND DEATH RETURNS, 1929. 





Benefit Members. 























Number Total Average- aaa 
of. Members | Number Number of | 
State. who | of Weeks Weeks per Proportion 
trecelv ed Sick, Sick Pay Member Deaths of deaths per 
Pay. Granted. Sick. 1,000 
7 (Average). 
I ! 
Bi Deedee? * ype Pores i es Bo pn 6 ephmre es Serene 
New South Wales | 56,294 | (2). | (a) (a) (a) 
Victoria | 35,681 | 341,842 | 9.58 1,594 9.77 
Queensland F { 11,503 107,199 | 9.32 589 8.76 
South Australia pelt 15,410 167,955 : 10.90 897 | 11.49 
Western Australia ee 5,000 37,604 7.52 | 147 | 6.12 
Tasmania ne 5,206 50,194 | 9.64 | 221 | 8.48 
_ Total _ | 129,094 |(6) 704,794 | (6) 9.68 | (6) 3,448 | (b) 9.62. 








(a) Not available. (6) Exclusive of New South Wales, 
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4. Revenue and Expenditure.—{i) Revenue. 


Caarrer VIII.—Finance. 


The financial returns are not prepared 
in the same way in each State, but an attempt has been made in the subjoined table to 
group the revenue under the main headings :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—REVENUE, 1929. 




















Entrance Fees, Interest, 
State | Members” Dividends, | All other Total 

" Contributions, and : Income, Revenue. 

' and Levies. | Rents. | 

£ £ | £ £ 

New South Wales ' 832,188 219,788 ' 66,174 1,118,150 
Victoria (6) ‘ 560,681 i 263,078 227,345 1,051,104 
Queensland H 234,527 } 88,831 (a) | 323,358 
South Australia fn \ 249,491 126,260 39,264 415,015 
Western Australia .. 80,495 25,458 29,365 135,318 
Tasmania .. | 88,571 20,645 14,748 123,964 
Total 1 2,045,953 | 744,060 | 376,896 | 3,166, 909 





(a) Included in interest, dividends, and rents. 


(ii) Lxpenditure. 


for revenue. 
for Australia. 
benefit member. 














“() Includes ectain inter-fund transfers. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—EXPENDITURE, 1929. 


The returns relating to expenditure are more complete than those 
The figures show that the excoss of revenue for the year was £524,703 
The revenue exceeded the expenditure by about 173s. 6d. per average 














1 
« Sums Paid 
: site can *haeaibere (dial All ott Total 
Year ; tendance Members minis- other 
State. ended— ; Sick Pay. and _' tration, | Expendl- eeads 
Medicine. : Members’ ture, re. 
| Wives. 
a eee Se, a 
| £& & 1 £ £ £ £& 
New South ee 1 $0.6,29 319,787 343,381 77,928 : 161,300 42,638 945,084 
Victoria (5) ‘ i 215,972 228,293 37,728 | 113,222 280,252 875,467 
Queensland ay 77,007 98,781 30,389 55,306 (a) 261,483 
South Australia 31.12.29 101,163 101,377 | 38,969 | 54,812 40,188 836,509 
Western Australia 30.6.29 27,370 31,101 5,130 ! 20,766 32,431 116,798 
Tasmania .. | 81,12.29 33,192 29,238 17, 1738 | ! 19,083 7,664 106,915 
; 
Tota} “| _ 774,491 832,171 207,882 424,489 408,173 | 2,642,206 
' 











(a) Included in administration. 


(8) Includes certain inter-fund transfers. 


It appears from the above figures that sick pay averaged about 25s. 8d. per week per 


average benefit member, bit, as the returns include pay at half and quarter rates, and as 
the proportion of these to full rates is not stated, the average given must be taken for what 
it is worth. Medical attendance and medicine came to about 27s. 7d. per average benefit 
member. 





5. Funds.—The two foregoing tables show that the surplus of revenue over ‘expen- 
diture in all States amounted to £524,703 for the year, and a small surplus must, of course, 
result annually in every society which levies adequate contributions to enable it to meet 
all possible claims. These accumulations of profits are generally invested, and at the 
end of the year 1929 the total funds of friendly societies amounted to £13,505,865, 
(£22 3s. per benefit member), of which over £13,000,000 was invested, principally on 
mortgage, loans on members’ homes, and in Government and Municipal securities. 
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§ 8. Probates. 


1. Probates and Letters of Administration—The value of the estates left by 
deceased persons gives some idea of the distribution of property among the general 
population. There were in 1929 approximately 48,700 deaths of adult persons, while 
the number of probates and letters of administration granted during the same period 
was 19,909. It would therefore appear that about two-fifths of the adults who died 
during the year were possessed of sufficient property to necessitate the taking out of 
probate. The details for each State are shown in the table hereunder :— 


PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, 1929. 


























Number of Estates. : Net Values of Estates. 

Year 7 t 

Btate. ended— Letters of | Letters of ; 
Probates. | Adiminis- ' Total. | Probates. | Adminis- Total. . 

tration, tration. 
£ £ Fy 
New South Wales .. 30.6.29 7,494 (a) | 7,494 | 24,548,457 (a) 24,548,457 
Victorla .. .. | 81,12,29 5,245 1,880 7,125 | 19,926,784 (a) 19,926,784 
Queensland 3s 30.6,29 949 197 1,146 | 53,912,443 | 6382,416 |b 4,294,859 
South Australia .. | 81.12.29 1,730 4i4 2,144 5,485,443 244,574 5,780,017 
Western Australia .. > e 930 | c 350 | ¢ 1,280 1,980,834 213,546 2,194,380 
Tasmania .. = ” 594 102 696 | 1,359,595 84,777 | 1,444,372 
North Australis om 30.6.29 3 21 24)0 1,289 | 6 1,679 | 6 2,968 
Total ae _ 16,945 2,964 | 19,909 | 57,214,845 926,992 | 58,141,837 
(a) Included with Probates. (5) Gross value. (c) Applications lodged. 


2. Intestate Estates.—The number of intestate estates placed under the control of 
the Curator during the year, and the amount of unclaimed money paid into Consolidated 
Revenue in each State during the year 1929, are given hereunder :— 


INTESTATE ESTATES, 1929. 























Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. | 8, Aust.]W. Aust Tas. | North s gota, 
i . 
Intestate estates placed 
under contro! of Curator 
during 1929— ; 
Number .. os (a) (bd) 1,282 | g 244 290 e 112 20 !e 1,948 
Value he ge! (a) (b) | 732,663 | g 87,142 |d 34,077 |e 26,121 | d 1,178 | c881,176 
Unclaimed money paidinto 
Consolidated Revenue 
by Curator during 1929£ 'f185,453 376 | 10,407 5,195 1,974 8,953 1,077 | c218,435 





(a) Included with Probates. (bd) Not available. (c) Incomplete. (d) Gross Value, 
(e) Estates wound up by Public Trustee. (f) Held by Public Trustee. {g) Included with 
Letters of Administration. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EDUCATION. - 


§ 1, Evolution of Educational Systems in Australia. 


1. Educational Systems of the States.—(i) Place of New South Wales in Australian 
Education. ‘The first settlement in Australia being in New South Wales, it is but natural 
that Australian Education should have had its beginning in that State. In the evolution 
of educational method and system in Australia, New South Wales also has played a 
leading part, and has had practically a dominating influence. The subject is dealt with 
in some detail in No. J. and No. II. issues of the Commonwealth Official Year Book, but 
it is not proposed to repeat it in the present volume. (Sce also 2 hereunder.) 

(ii) Bducational Systems of other Commonwealth Stutes. A more or less detailed 
account of the origin and development of the educational systems of the other States alsc 
appears in No. I. and No. 11. issues of the Year Book. i 

(iii) Medical Ingpection of State School Children. See Chapter XII., Public Hygiene. 


2. Recent Development in State Educational Systers.—Preceding issues of the 
Official Year Book contained an outline of recent developments of the educational 
systems of the various States (see No. 22, pp. 426~29), but it bas been decided to omit 
this information from the present volume. 

As pointed out in previous issues, the educational system of New South Wales may 
now be considered as a more or less homogeneous entity, the various stages succeeding 
one another by logical gradation from kindergarten to university. In the other States 
development is proceeding on somewhat similar lines, activity in this respect being 
greatly belped by interstate conferences of directors of education and of inspectors and 
teachers. The eighth biennial conference of Directors of Education was held at Adelaide 
in May, 1930, and was attended by representatives of all the Australian States, and 
of New Zealand. 


§ 2.:-Siate Schools. 


1. General.—The State Schools, or, as they are sometimes termed, the “ public ’’ 
schools, of Australia comprise all schools directly under State control, in contradistinction 
to the so-called “ private ” schools, the bulk of which, though privately managed, never- 
theless cater for all classes of the community. Separate information regarding Technical 
Education is given in § 6, but the junior technical schools are included hereunder. 


2. Returns for Year {929.—(i) General. The following table shows the number of 
State Schools, together with the teachers employed and the enrolment and “ average 
attendance ”’ in each State during the year 1929 :— 

STATE SCHOOLS.—RETURNS, 1929. 


Ty 





Scholars Average | Percentage of 














State or Territory. Schools.(a) | Teachers.(b): Enroited. | Attendance, | Attendance 
a pak Dae ah on Enrolment. 

New South Wales (c) .. | 3,328 | «(11,865 | 352,071 | 302,922 | 86-0 
Victoria Sg ae 2,760 | 9,379 ; 257,386 207,192 , 80°5 
Queensland ne aed 1,731 4,279 | 141,991 112,489 + 79-2 
South Australia .. | 1,072 | 3,405 ~ 87,810 76,281 , 86-9 
Western Australia eel 862 | 2,062 57,832 50,475 | 87°3 
Tasmania we ie. 504 | 1,389 31,890 ! 28,036 .  3s7°9 
Northern Territory bee 6 12 ; 319 231 , 72:4 

Australia .. -- 4 10,263 32,391 929,299 777,626 i 83.7 

\ : : 





(4) Schools open during year. (b) Exclusive of sewing mistresses. (c) Including Federal Capital Territory. 


Unfortunately the schemes of enrolment and of the computation of average 
attendance are not identical throughout the States, so that the comparisons are imperfect. 
Based on the average quarterly enrolment, the percentage of attendance in Queensland 
in 1929 amounted to 82.6. 
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(ii) Schools in the Federal Capital Area.—{a) General. During the year 1929 
fifteen State Schools were in operation in the Federal Capital Territory (Yass—Canberra). 
The pupils enrolled numbered 1,371 and the average attendance 980. Cost of upkeep 
amounted to £14,000. By arrangement with the Federal Government these schools 
are conducted by the New South Wales Education Department on the same lines as 
the ordinary State Schools, the Department being recouped for expenditure. Ample 
provision has been made for both primary and secondary education, and this will be 
increased to meet requirements. (6) The University College—The question of the 
establishment of a University at Canberra has been under consideration, and in the 
meantime a University College has been established. By virtue of a regulation of the 
University of Melbourne, the College is empowered to provide approved lectures in all 
subjects of the Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law courses of that University. In 1930 
there were 32 students attending lectures. 


3. Growth of Enrolment and Attendance.—The enrolment and average attendance 
at the State Schools in Australia are given below for the years 1891, 1901, 1911, and for 
each year of the period 1925 to 1929 :— 

STATE SCHOOLS.—ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE.—AUSTRALIA, 1891 TO 1929. 

















Total . . Total | 

Year. Poplstion. Enrolment. Prravekne | Year. Population, maa ces 
; é 

1 
ein: eae nos i a ae ara 
1891 om 3,421 561,153 | 350,773 1926 .. ' G,1EL ; 883,925 } 730,571 
1901 bye 3,825 638,478 { 450,246 1827 «. 6,235 901,326 | 748,712 
1911 et 4,573 638,850 | 463,799 1928 .. : 6,337 : 920.060 ' 764,496 
1925 ave 5,992 872,473 | 720,975 H 1929 .. ° 6,414 929,299 777,626 


4 i 





(a) At 3lst December, in thousands. 


During the last five years the average attendance increased by about 8 per cent., 
the figures ranging from about 11 per cent. and 10 per cent. in New South Wales and 
South Australia respectively to about 2 per cent. in Tasmania. 


4. Distribution of Educational Facilities—(i) Zn Sparsely-settled Districts. The 
methods adopted in the various States to carry the benefits of education into the 
remotest and most sparsely-settled areas are set out in some detail in previous issues 
of the Official Year Book (sce No. 22, pp. 430-31), but this information canrot be 
repeated in the present volume. 


(i) Centralization of Schools. The question of centralization of schools adopted so 
successfully in America and Canada has received some attention in Australia, and particu- 
larly in New South Wales. It is recognized that a single adequately staffed and well- 
equipped central institution can give more efficient teaching than a congcries of small 
scattered schools in the hands of less highly trained teachers, and the small schools in 
some districts were therefore clozed and the children conveyed to the central institution. 
The principle was first adopted in New South Wales in 190-4, and in 1929 a sum of £51,194 
wag expended in boarding allowance and conveyance to central schoois. Cost of con- 
veyance to State Schools in Victoria during 1929 was returned as £12,118. In South 
Australia the sum of £11,000 was disbursed in connexion with travelling expenses of school 
children in 1929, while £12,653 was spent in Western Australia, and about £4,500 in 
Tasmania. (It may be pointed out, however, that the parents are often reluctant to part 
with the small schools which form, as it were, ‘‘ heart centres” in their little community, 
while the kindly help of the teachers is a great assct in the social and intellectual life of 
the districts served by the schools.) 

(iii) Education of Retarded and D:fective Children.—This subject was alluded to 
at some length in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 431-2), 
but the information cannot be repeated in this issue. 

(iv) Evening Schools, Evening Public Schools have been in existence for many 
years in some of the States, but their progress has been uncertain. In New South Wales 
the 49 Evening Continuation Schools had an effective enrolment in 1929 of 5,427, and 
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an average attendance of 4,179. The schools for boys are classed as commercial, commer- 
cial preparatory, junior technical, and junior technica] preparatory, and for girls as domestio 
and domestic preparatory. Attendances at the schools for boys numbared 3,486, and 
at those for girls 683. The comparatively high proportion of attendance to enrolment 
shows that the institutions are attractive. In Victoria, although the Education Act 
of 1910 gives authority for the establishment of evening continuation classes at which 
the attendance of boys up to the age of seventeen years and living within a radius of 
2 miles may be made compulsory for six hours a week, considerations of expense have 
prevented the free exercise of this power. In 1928 there were eleven evening continua- 
tion classes with an attendance of 73, but none were recorded in 1929. Evening Con- 
tinuation Schools have been established under regulation in South Australie, and are 
intended principally to help the working boy to improve his general education. In 
Western Australia evening continuation classes were held at 23 centres in 1929, with 
an average enrolment of 2,728 pupils. 


(v) Higher State Schools.—In all the States higher schools have been established 
which provide advanced courses of instruction for pupils who have completed the 
primary grades. Reference to the development of these schools will be found in 
preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, pp. 433-4), but considerations of space 
preclude the repetition of this information herein. 


(vi) Agricultural Training in State Schools—Extended reference to the methods 
adopted in the teaching of agriculture in State Schools will be found in preceding Official 
Year Books (see No. 22, pp. 434-7), but considerations of space preclude the repetition 
of this matter herein. 


5. Teachers.—The distribution of the teaching staff in the State Schools during the 
year 1929, including teachers of needlework, was as follows :— 


STATE SCHOOLS.—TEACHING STAFF, ‘1929. 





























| | 
Principal Pupil or Junior 
Teachers. | Asstetanta. Teachers. Sewing Total. 
State | ese eee (Pere ree Be ae ree ee = 
| | tresses. ' 
= Tem. | Males. { Fem. | Males. | Fem. _ Males. | Fem. ° Total 
\ 
New South Wales ; 2,463 648 | 2,733 | 6,021 Be, ath Pas 222 | 5,196 : | 6,891 12,087 
Victoria | 1,918 973 | 1,295 | 3,202 644} 1,347 ool 3,857 | 5, » 9,72) 
Queensland oe 1,079 615 762 | 1,553 127 143 1,968 | 2,311 | 4,279 
South Australla .. 661 450 755 ; 1,376 49, 114 213 1,465 | 2,153 | 3,618 
Western Australia 451 372 253 780 20: 186 a | 724 | 1,474 , 2,198 
Tasmania 230 360 88 445 49; 217 3 367 | 1,025 1, ee 
Northern Territory 8 3 2 3 oy 1 ace 5 7 
i i 
4 1 
Total ae | 6,805 | 3,421] 5,888 | 12,500 889 2,008 923 | 13,582 | 19,782 | 33,314 
1 2 4 








The figures for principal teachers include mistresses of departmonts, while students 
in training colleges have been grouped with assistants. Some of the teachers in sole 
oharge of small schools have had very little training, but future permanent appointments 
will be confined as far as possible to those who have gone through a regular course of 
instruction. 

It will be observed that there is a fairly large number of junior teachers, or pupil 
teachers, as they are called in some of the States. Although expert pedagogical opinion 
throughout the world is against the pupil-teacher system, motives of practical expediency 
compel its retention, or some modification thereof, in most countries. 

In New South Wales and in some of the other States attention has recently been 
drawn to the difficulty of securing an adequate supply of teachers, particularly male 
teachers for small schools in out-back districts. Difficulty is also experienced in some 
of the States in securing suitable living accommodation for teachers of these small schools. 


6, Training Colleges.—The development of the training systems of the various 
States has been alluded to at some length in earlier issues of the Year Book (see No. 
22, pp. 437-9), but considerations of space will not permit of its retention herein. 


. 
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7. Expenditure.—(i) Matntenance—All Schools. The net expenditure on main- 
tenance in all grades of schools, excepting technica] schools, and the cost per head of 
average attendance for the five years ended 1929 are shown below. The figures do not 
include expenditure on buildings, which is given separately in a subsequent table. 


STATE SCHOOLS.—EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE, 1925 TO 1929, 




















Year.| N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.) Nor. Ter. Total. 
TorTaL. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1926 |3,520,903 |1,963,214 |1,364,844 | 597,960 | 548,426 | 246,429 | 4,326 | 8,246,102 
1926 |3,626,447 {2,132,519 |1,406,863 | 710,499 | 656,748 | 251,307 | 4,443 | 8,688,816 
1927 |3,697,618 |2,340,581 |1,438,969 | 743,274 | 605,704 | 257,653 | 4,406 | 9,088,205 
1928 |3,937,082 |2,464,714 |1,471,322 | 778,715 | 624,271 | 266,281 | 5,153 | 9,547,538 
1929 |4,206,334 |2,536,674 /1,547,076 | 813,485 | 633,306 | 269,202 | 5,744 /10,011,821 











Per Heap oF AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. - 
| 














£ ad} £ ad) £ad!) £ ad) £€ adj£ adj ad) £ 8d, 
1925/1218 3,10 1 312 9 0} 812 4/11 3 5819 0/2010 OF 11 8 9 
1926; 13 3 3/1016 6) 121210) 91710) 11 4 69 O 311819 9} 111710 
1927 | 1217 8 11 14 6) 1214 6 10 3 2/12 1 659 4111810 2)12 2 0 
1928 | 13 7 4/12 1111213 7:10 6 6 12 6 1/917 321 4 1/12 9 9 
1929/1317 9) 12 4 10 13 6 3} 1013 3) 1210 11/912 02417 4/1217 6 


The combined growth in cost of maintenance during the last five years has been 
brought about by the higher salaries and allowances paid to teachers, and the increased 
expenditure in connexion with the supply of materials and equipment. Practically the 
whole of the increase in Western Australia for the year 1927 was due-to the reclassification 
and new salary scales for teachers. 


(ii) Maintenance—Secondary Schools. The figures given in the preceding table refer 
to expenditure on maintenance of all State primary and secondary schools, exclusive of 
technical colleges. It has been thought desirable by the State Education Departments 
to give separate information in regard to the cost of secondary education. Any satisfactory 
estimate of this nature is, however, rendered difficult by the circumstance that there is no 
exactly comparable definition of the term “ secondary ” as applied in the various States, 
while difficulties arise in connexion with the correct apportionment amongst the various 
branches of expenses of administration, inspection, and the training of teachers. A 
further complication is caused by the fact that both elementary and higher education are 
in some instances given in the same school and by the same teacher. The figures quoted 
in regard to cost hereunder have been extracted from the Reports of the State Education 
Departments, and are subject to the qualifications above enumerated. 


STATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE, 1929. 








t H 
State. Cost: oe Population 

£ 8. d. 
New South Wales .. a ae 7 a 543,871 4 65 
Victoria... ae is : a6 os 341,266 3 10 
Queensland. . oe ae Sa 150,019 3 3 
South Australia ae é cs eu 102,566 3 6 
Western Austrelia ae ts sf 125,920 6 1 
Tasmania .. es es a Se os 21,537 20 











The figures in all cases are exclusive of cost of buildings. For Queensland, the figure 
quoted does not include the cost of the Agricultural High School and College, which 
amounted in 1929 to £29,382. 
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(ili) Buildings. 
follows :— 
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Expenditure on school buildings in each of the years quoted was as 


STATE SCHOOLS. — EXPENDITURE ON BUILDINGS, 1925 TO 1929. 








Year. | N.S.W. Victoria. 
£ 

1925 | 621,109 Ps 308 

1926 | 638,387 | 508,121 

1927 | 668,413 | 578,691 

1928 '1,004,2-41 | 398,939 

1929 | 772, 296 | | 360,262 





Q'land. : S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. | Nor. Ter.}| Total. 
: = £ £ ! £ £ 
on 392 ° * 138,132; 63,373 43,248 823 1,452,380 
138,784 231,207 ; | 57,337 34,716 | 132 11,608,684 
98,905 156.520 53,506 21,751 “i 1,577,786 
142,995 102,477 68,957 44,150 | ae 1,762,759 
127,504 ° 111,137 76,025 32,801 = (a) 1,480,025 ~ 





(a) Not available. 
The large increases in expenditure shown in most instances during the last four years 
were due to the efforts made to overtake arrears in necessary buildings and repairs. 

















(iv) Total. The nct total cost during the year 1929 was as follows :— 
STATE SCHOOLS.—NET TOTAL COST, 1929. 
| . t . = i 
Item. ie N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. } S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. Nor. Ter.; Total. 
Net cost of edu-| £ £ | ¢£ Pea ee ae ee ee el | 
cation, includ- ' I | : I 
ing buildings | 4,978,630 (2,896,936 |1,674,580 ! 924,622 | 709,331 j 302,003 : 5,744 111,491,846 





The figures in this and the preceding tables refer to all grades of State schools (with 


the exception of technical schools), and include evening schools. 


Including buildings, 


the net cost per scholar in average attendance for the whole of the State schools in 
Australia amounted in 1929 to £14 lds. 7d., as compared with £4 9s. 3d. in 1901. 

8. School Savings Banks. —In New South Wales the control of these institutions. 
was taken over in 1924 by the Government Savings Bank, which allows interest on the 


children’s deposits. 


depositors having at credit £197,035. 


At the 30th June, 1930, there were 1,799 school banks, with 138,678 
In Victoria banks were in operation at 2,410 


schools at the 30th June, 1930. On the same date the number of depositors amounted 
to 165,107 and balances at credit to £289,040. School Savings Banks began operations 
in Queensland in July, 1928, and at the end of July, 1930, there were 548 banks, with 


28,110 depositors, and balances amounting to £28,913. 


In South Australia, there were 


64,364 depositors in 1929 with £93,998 to their credit; and in Western Australia, there 
were 729 school banks, with 54,927 depositors and £91,860 to their credit. 


§3. Private Schools.* 


1. 





the number of private schools, 


together with the teachers engaged therein, and the enrolment and average attendance 


in 1929 :-— 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1929. 





State. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia .. 
Tasmania .. 53 
Northern Territory 


Tota! 








Schools. Teachers. Enrolment, averse, 

726 4,647 | 108,190 ' 76,178 

501 2,249 65,418 55,600 

205 1,266 ' 32,635 | 27,808 

182 910 17,379 | 13,864 

125 535 | 11,854 | 10,745 

66 343 6.474 | 4,727 

1 5 127 | 96 

.. | 1,806 9,955 242,077 | 189,018 





(a) Estimated. 


The totals for New South Wales include returns from the Sydney Grammar School, 
which receives a yoarly State subsidy of £1,500, and which, in 1929, had an enrolment 
of 623, and an average attendance of 589. 





* Private schools include all schools not wholly under State control. 
popularly applied, is, of course, a misnomer. 


The term “ priv. ate,” 


though 
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The figures for Queensland include the returns from Grammar Schools. of which 
there are ten—six for boys and four for girls, with an enrolment of 1,507 boys and 952 
girls. Those schools are governed by boards of trustees, partly nominated by Government, 
and partly by the subscribers to the funds. The trustees make regulations regarding 
the fees of scholars, the salaries of teachers, and generally for the management of the 
schools. The Government endowment received in 1929 amounted to £20,754. In 
addition, a sum of £19,396 was received for Government scholarships and bursars’ fees. 
The Grammar Schools are inspected annually by officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. In Central Australia there is a privately conducted school for natives 
at Hermannsburg with an enrolment in 1929 of 92 scholars. Returns regarding this 
institution have not been included in the preceding table. 


2. Growth of Private Schools.—The enrolment and average attendance at private 
schools during 1891, 1901, 1911, and in each year of the period 1925 to 1929 are as 
follows :— 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS.—ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 1891 TO 1929. 











Year. Enrojment. pa Averags : Year. Enrolment. Rieger ios 

: i ai : ‘ 

Sas: sowk Loses = ! Ss a eee 
1891. «. | 124,485 99,588 | 1926... -. + 233,566 | 178,985 
S01... 8 148,659 | 120,742 | 1927... .. 235,074 : 181,396 
191k... ey 160,794 : 132,588 1928... -. 237,713 184,464 
1925... ba 228,564 | 175,283 1929... +. 242,077 . 189,018 





= = ~: waa = eens. a 


The increase in average attendance during the Jast five years amounted to about 
8 per cent. 





3. Registration of Private Schools.—Conditions in regard to the registration of 
private schools were alluded to in previons Year Books (ede No. 18, p. 451). but con- 
siderations of space preclude the repetition of this information in the present issue. 


§ 4, Free Kindergartens. 


The following information regarding Free Kindergartens has been compiled from 
particulars supplied by the principals of the chief institutions or the organizing sccretary 
in each State, except in the case of Western Australia, the detai!s for which were furnished 
by the Education Department. 


FREE KINDERGARTENS, 1929-30. 




















State . No. of , Average Permanent | Student Voluntary 

aii Schools. \ Attendance. Instructors. | Teachers. : Assistants. 
New South Wales (Sydney) 16! 950 1 32 50 | so 
Victoria (Metbourne} ate 28 1,600 : 69 33 360 
(Ballarat) ste 1 ' 39 2 “a } ll 
Queensland (Brisbane) Z 6 , (a)320 | 8 18 i 25 
South Australia (Adelaide) 9 : 383 | 11 28 j 23 
Western Australia (Perth) 7 294 3 12 14 4 
Tasmania (Hobart) 4 125, 7 4 ; 2 
(Launceston) 2 91 | 4 6 
Total oe tate 73 : 3,802 : 145 147 : 511 


(a) Estimate. 

In New South Wales there were 105 students at the Kindergarten Training Col'ege. 
At the Melbourne College, 33 students were in training. The Brisbane Training College 
had 18 students in training. the Training College at Adelaido 37, and at Perth 14, Four 
students were in training at Hobart. 

The information given above refers to institutions under private kindergarten unions 
or associations, and is exclusive of the kindergarten branches in the Government schools 
of the various States. 
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§ 5. Universities. 


1. Origin and Development.—A brief eccount of the origin and development of 
the Universities in the various States is given in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 22, pp. 442-3), but this information cannot be repeated herein. 


2. Teachers and Students.—The following table shows the number of professors 
and leoturers, and the students in attendance at each of the State Universities during 
the year 1929 :— 


UNIVERSITIES.—TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, 1929. 





Facbarecs | Students attending Lectures. 


| 
) 
University. ' Professors. ‘and Demon-'! 
| 
i} 
i! 





strators, Matriculated.|...,NO%" 1.4 | ‘Total. 
| 





Sydney .. os .! 6 48) | ys |, 3 2,520 
Melbourne ne 29 | #148 es on (a) 2,616 
Queensland (Brisbane) i oa | (88) Ba 122 666 
Adelaide .. or 19 +; +4112 . 4I1,016 797 (6) 1,813 
Western Australia (Perth) | 14 ' 37 ' 545 97 642 
Tasmania (Hobart) ' 10 18 182} 68S! 240 





(a) Exclusive of 288 music students. (6) Exclusive of 466 music students. 


Students at the Conservatorium of Music have been excluded in the case of Melbourne 
and Adelaide. The Conservatorium in Sydney, while attached to the Education Depart- 
ment, is not under the control of the University. 


3. University Revenue.—The income of the Universities from all sources during 
the year 1929 was as shown in the table below. The figures in the column “ private 
foundations ” refer to income from investments and from new foundations, the cash 
value of benefactions received during the year being shown separately in the appended 
note. 


UNIVERSITIES.—REVENUE, 1929. 


Government Grants. _ 





Private 

















University. OO Fees. 2 Other. Total. 
pues Ordinary. Special. daa aay ina 
£ £ | ¢£ £ £ £ 
Sydney .. ae 32,000 aeetn | 46,575 88,276 | 16,256 232,277 
Melbourne 66,716 ! 87,548 28,165 | 15,629 198,058 
Queensland (Brisbane) 25,857 7 > 38,115 19,488 2,865 61,325 
Adelaide .. 24,000 31, 676 ' 27,922 18,572 6,755 108,925 
Western Australia : 
(Perth) . 30,500 5,058 | « 3,468 33,035 6,861 78,922 
Tasmania (Hobart). . 14,826 ei ‘2,973 2,693 340 20,832 
Total oie 193,899 85,904 | 181,601 ; 190,229 | 48,706 700,339 





{a) Not including vaiue of new foundations received during the year as follows:—New South Wales, 
£29,874; Victoria, £42,149; Queensland, £372; South Australia, £17,103. 


In preceding issues of tho Official Year Book information was given in some detail 
in regard to the extent to which the Universities have benefited from private munificence. 
Space will permit of reference to the most important benefactions only herein. Thus 
the Challis bequest to the Sydney University amounted to £277,000 (now valued at 
£316,000): Mr. G. H. Bosch contributed £221,000: Sir P. N. Russell £100,000: 
Mr. W. O. Watt £78,000: Mr. Thos. Fisher £30,000. Mr. Sidney Myer’s gifts to the- 
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Melbourne University amounted to £55,000, while Sir Samuel Gillott, Mr. Edward 
Wilson (Argus Trust), and Sir Samuel Wilson contributed £41,000, £34,000, and £30,000 
respectively. Mr. R. B. Ritchie’s gifts for the endowment of a Chair of Economics 
amount to £30,000, and a similar sum was received from the Supreme Court Library 
Fund for the endowment of a Chair of Public Law. The Hon. Francis Ormond con- 
tributed £20,000 to the University as well as benefactions to Ormond College amounting 
to considerably over £100,000. Queensland University received about £200,000 from the 
McCaughey estate, and up to the end of April, 1931, had benefited to the extent of £26,800 
from the Walter and Eliza Hall Trust. The chief benefactors to Adelaide University were 
Sir Thomas Elder, £99,000; Sir Langdon Bonython, £60,000; Mr. T. E. Barr Smith, 
£30,000 ; and Mrs. Jane Marks, £30,000. Several very valuable properties in addition 
to shares in a public company were also bequeathed to this University by Mr. Peter 
Waite. Under the will of Sir Winthrop Hackett the University of Western Australia 
received £425,000, while the late Robert Gledden bequeathed an estate valued at £60,000. 


4, University Expenditure.—For the year 1929 the expenditure by the Universities 
under various headings was as follows :— 


UNIVERSITIES.—EXPENDITURE, 1929. 





\ “Salaries Scholar- 





Seas Aidt | and | ships, Goneral Buildings 
University. ' Adminis | Bursaries, | ne acena Other, Total. 
et IG te -_—_——-= - { ; = 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Sydney ae ++ | 153,690 5,917 34,813 11,344 1,032 | 206,796 
Melbourne oa§ +. | 118,967 6,544 7,822 4,316 i(d)68,832 | 206,481 
Queensland (Brisbane) ..; 34,774 2,115 3,028 370 |(a)17,817 | 58,104 


Adelaide & .. | 63,418 | 1,121 4,019 | 12,255 \(b)37,158 | 127,971 
Western Australia (Perth)} 29,012 | 9,973 | 5,575 | 86,409 |(c) 16,459 | 147,428 
Tasmania (Hobart) ..| 13,772 | 1,293 | 2,426 714 |(e) 1,805 | 19,710 


Total .. 413,633 26,963 57,683 } 115,408 | 142,803 | 756,490 




















——— 


(a) Includes laboratory and research, £10,103. (b) Includes laboratory and research, £20,267. 
{e) Laboratory and research, £8,582. (a) Includes laboratory and résearch, £16,907. (e} Includes 
laboratory and research, £1,308. 


5. University Extension.—Some account of the initiation and progress of university 
extension is given in preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, p. 446), but 
considerations of space preclude the insertion of this matter in the present issue. 


6. Workers’ Educational Association.—In 1913 Workers’ Educational Associations 
were formed in all the States of Australia, and later in New Zealand. The movement 
has for its object the bringing of the University into closer relationship with the masses 
of the people, and thereby providing for the higher education of the workers in civic and 
cultural subjects. There are now direct grants from all State Governments except 
Western Australia, and an additional University grant in New Zealand The particulars 
of grants for classes in 1930 as follow :—New South Wales, £5,200, 53 classes and 3 study 
circles; Victoria, £4,250, 33 tutoria] classes and extension work; Tasmania, £1,841, 
16 classes; South Australia, £2,025, 7 tutorial classes and 30 lecture classes and study 
circles ; Queensland, £1,250, 11 classes and 539 correspondence students. In addition, 
the New South Wales Association receives a Government grant for general organizing 
purposes of £500, paid on the basis of £1 for £1} on subscriptions and donations up to 
this amount. The Queensland and South Australian Associations received grants of 
£750 and £300 respectively. The Carnegie Corporation has in recent years shown 
its interest in the work by allotting substantial grants to the Associations and to the 
Universities. The principal subjects chosen in all States are Industrial History, 
Economics, Political Science, and Sociology, but there is an increasing number of classes 
in other subjects such as History, Psychology, Philosophy, Literature, Music, Physi- 
ology, and Biology. Each University co-operates with the W.E.A. in the formation 
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of a joint committee for tutorial classes, which supervises the work with the assistance 
of a University officer with the title of Director of Tutorial Classes. In addition to the 
longer University tutorial classes many preparatory classes, study circles, and summer 
schools are organized by the Association, numerous courses of public lectures are de- 
livered, educational conferences promoted, and an extensive book service is spreading 
educational literature throughout Australia. 


§ 6. Technical Education. 


1. General.—Although provision has been made in all of the States in respect to 
many necessary forms of technical education, the total provision made would imply 
that this branch of education has not heen regarded as of outstanding importance. As 
will be seen later on, the expenditure on technical education for the whole of Australia 
is comparatively small. In preceding issues of the Official Year Book an outline was 
given of the origin and development of technica] education in each State (see No. 22, 
pp 447-51), but considarations of space preclude its repotition in the present volume. 


2. Returns for Year [929.—Returns for the year 1929 in regard to enrolments and 
attondances, etc., in each State are given in the table hereunder. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.— ENROLMENTS, ETC., 1929. 


eee Sm ft -; ; 
Average Fees 


' Number of ys a 

State. ‘ amin 9 | Teachers. . Enrolments. | Attendance, | Received. 

ee ee ee 

: ; £ 

New South Wales ae 755 628 - 32,280 | (a) 15,253 ; 26,111 
Victoria = as 306 633 25,473 18,472 , 40,030 
Queensland iu ate (5) 489 + 14,920 11,900 16,404 
South Australia oe 593 221 = 18,786. 10,420 9,671 
Western Australia sf 454 126} 7,653 ~ 6,649 | 2,914 
Tasmania sa ots (b) 105 1,568 1,171 | 1,609 

; | 
Total = 2,108 2,202 95,680 63,865 ' 96,739 

(a) Individual Students. (0) Not available. 


Vigures for earlier years will be foand in preceding volumes. With regard to the 
figure quoted for number of classes in Victoria, it is stated that each grade of a 
subject is counted as a class. 


3. Expenditure on Technical Education.—The expenditure on technical education 
in each State for the year 1929 is shown below :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—EXPENDITURE, 1929. 























! I 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. . Q'land. S. Aust. ; W. Aust. Tasmanja. | Total. 
eth, Aiea eee ' ; ! 
ie a ee ee ee ee ee 

1929 (a) big 912 | 360,262 | 108,719 . 73,897 23,979 | 24,603 | 802,37 
aaa 14,009 39,474 15,325 | 358 3,915 371 | 73,452" 
ao a -_—— - e i; -_ i meee 

(a) Maintenance. (0) Buildings. 


The expenditure on maintenance for technical education in 1929 “amounted to 
2s. Gd. per head of the population of Australia. ns compared with 31s. 5d. per head 
expended on maintenance for primary and secondary education. 
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§ 7. Business Colleges and Shorthand Schools. 


There has been considerable development in recent years both in the number and 
scope of privately conducted institutions which aim at giving instruction in business 
methods, shorthand, typewriting, the use of calculating machines, etc. Particulars for 
al] States excepting Queensland are given in the following table :— 


BUSINESS COLLEGES, SHORTHAND SCHOOLS, ETC., 1929. 











Students Enrolled. sees 1 
: ndance. ! Fees 
Siate. Schools. , Teachers. pa PP ee --- -—-—} Received. 
Males. | Females. Males. . Females. | 
Sees Si be Where, 
: } / : : £ 
New South Wales... | 20 186 | 1,996 | 6,584 742 | 3,287 68,807 
Victoria... ae | 15: 131 | 3,270 | 2,512 | 3,040 | 2,163 J (6) 
Queensland (a) oe Se CF Pang ae eee _— | be 
South Australia 7 | 46 | 836 } 1,074 652 869 ; 15,618 
Western Australia... 12 58 | 2,167 | 1,609 (d) (6) : 31,504 
Tasmania 3 15 | 113° | 329 99 268 6,188 





(a) Included in private schools. (6) Not available. 


The figures for New South Wales are exclusive of students instructed at home 
through the medium of correspondence classcs. 


§ 8. Diffusion of Education. 


t. Generel Educatiou.—A rough indication of the state of education of the people 
is obtained at each Census under the three headings. ‘‘ read and write.” ‘read only,” 
and “cannot read.” Particulars for each State and Territory were included in previous 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 19, p. 439). Detailed tables dealing with 
various asp-ets of education were published in connexion with the Census of 1921. 
Here it must suffice to mention that during the period 1871 to 1921 the proportion per 
10,000 of the population of Australia able to read and write advanced from a little 
over 6,000 to nearly 8.50%. while that of those able to read only fell from about 1,100 
to uider 30. 


2. Education as shown by Marriage Registers.—Another common method of testing 
the spread of education is to compare the number of mark signatures in the marriage 
registers with the total number of persons married during each year of a series. The 
percentage signing with a mark to the total persons married in the Census ycar 1921 
was only 0.17, as compared with 24.60 in 1861. 


§ 9. Miscellaneous. 


1. Scientific Societies.—{i) Royal Sucieties. In previous issues of the Official Year 
Book an outline was given of the origin and progress of the Royal Socicty in each State 
(see No. 22, pp. 454-5), but considerations of space preclude the retention of this matter 
in the present volume. The accompanying table, however, contains the latest available 
statistical information regarding these institutions, which in every case have their 
headquarters in the capital cities of the States. 
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ROYAL SOCIETIES—PARTICULARS, 1930. (a) 
- ; oo = -- 
: 
Heading. \ Sydney. ' Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelatde, ; Perth. { Hobart. 
I 
| : sadn nepalon | 
Year of origin - ~ 1821 \ 1854; 1884 1853: 1897 1843 
Number of members oe | 307 196 | 190 167 , 217 267 
Vols. of transactions issued.. | 64 | 76 | 42 54 - 20 66 
Number of books in library.. 30, 000 | 17,000 ; 8,300 6, 250 | 2,900 | 16,700 
Societies on exehoner list... | 385 314 | 250 : 212 | 127 , 245 
Income .. : £ 1,935 707 | 223 691 286 | 360 
Expenditure £ (b)1,992 : 669! 197/ 7038 224 348 








(a) The Royal Society of Australia, with paaaatan at eapee has recently been granted a charter. 
(0) Exclusive of expenditure on Science House, Sydney, £17,958. 


In connexion with the year of origin it may be pointed out that the title Royal 
Society was in most cases assumed at a later date than that shown in the tables, as the 
Societies originated under different names. 


(ii) The Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science. This Association 
was founded in 1887, with head-quarters at the Royal Society’s House in Sydney. Ite 
meetings are usually held biennially within the various States and in the Dominion of 
New Zealand. The next meeting will be held in Sydney in 1932. The library of the 
Association contains 4,000 volumes. 


(iii) Other Scientific Socteties. The Linnean Society of New South Wales, with head- 
quarters in Sydney, was founded in 1874. The soundness of its present position is due 
to the benefactions of Sir William Macleay, who during his lifetime and by his will 
endowed the Society to the amount of £67,000, which bas been increased by judicious 
investment to over £80,000. The Society maintains a research bacteriologist and offers 
annually 4 research fellowships in various branches of natural history. Two fellowships 
were awarded in 1930. The library comprises some 14,000 volumes, valued at about 
£7,000. Fifty-four volumes of proceedings have been issued, and the Society exchanges 
with some 223 kindred institutions. The ordinary membership at the end of 1930 
was 17]. 

The British Astronomical Society has a branch in Sydney, and in some of the States 
the British Medical Association has branches. 

In addition to the societies enumerated above, there are various others in each 
State devoted to branches of scientific investigation. 





2. Public Libraries.—{i) States. In each of the capital cities there is a well-equipped 
Public Library, the institutions in Melbourne and Sydnoy especially comparing very 
favourably with similar institutions elsewhere. The following statement gives the number 
of volumes in the Public Library of each capital city :— 











METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1929. 
Number of Volumes in— 
City. Ordinary Country Total. 
Reference Lendi 7 

| “Breach. | bending | Tending 

V vies ee \- Seen: wemanies 

' | 
Sydney . (a) 368,923 (b) 69,501 438,424 
Melbourne 363,159 57,362 be 420,521 
Brisbane .. 55,529 . 55,529 
Adelaide 147,932 70,405 ace 218,337 
Perth 133,719 ie 20,640 154,359 
Hobart 29,136 7,078 oa 36,209 

















(a) Including 124,344 volumes in the Mitchell Library. 
(b) The maintensnce and control of the ordinary lending branch of the Public Library at Sydney were 
yor ies in 1908 te the Municipal Council. At the end of December, 1929, the Locke numbered 
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In connexion with the Country Lending Branch of the Sydney Public Library, it 
may be noted that books are forwarded on loan to State schools, to approved associations, 
and to Schools of Art. During the year 1929-30, over 90,000 volumes were thus circulated, 
while about 35,000 books were lent to 21,583 individual students. 


A special research staff attached to the Public Library gives valuable assistance in 
making readily available to inquirers the store of information contained in books, ete., 
which, owing to limitations of space, are not in open access. 


The Mitchell Library in Sydney consisted of over 60,000 volumes and pamphlets, and 
300 paintings, principally relating to Australasia, valued at £100,000, and bequeathed 
in 1907 by Mr. D. S. Mitchell, together with an endowment of £70,000. The testators 
atipulated that the regulations of the British Museum were to be adopted as far as 
practicable, hence the library is the resort of specialists. There are now over 124,000 
volumes in the library in addition to valuable manuscripts, collections of Australian 
postage and fiscal stamps, and various pictures, coins, ete. 


Amongst other important libraries in New South Wales may be mentioned the 
‘Fisher’? Library at Sydney University, with 188,000 volumes; the library at the 
Australian Museum, 26,000; the Teachers’ College library, 36,000; Sydney Technical 
College library, 15,000; and the library at the Botanic Gardens, 10,000. The libraries 
attached to State schools contain about 524,000 volumes. 


The reading room at the Melbourne Public Library ranks among the finest in the 
world. It was opened in 1913, and has a diameter of 114 feet, with a similar height, and 
is capable of seating 320 readers at a time, all of whom are under efficient supervision 
from the centre of the room. During the year 1929, 5,630 volumes were lent to 
Mechanics’ Institutes and Free Libraries, and 20,794 books were sent by post to borrowers 
in the country. 


The library at Brisbane (South) contained about 14,600 volumes at the end of June, 
1929. 


For some years past efforts have been made in South Australia to collect original 
documents likely to be of service in compiling a history of the State. So far back as 
1914, Professor Henderson, of Adelaide University, under commission from the South 
Australian Government, visited and reported on the system of keeping archives in 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, and Ceylon, and obtained valuable information 
also from the United States and Canada. A department of historical documents has 
been created under the care of an archivist, and valuable work has been done in 
connexion with examination, classification, and permanent preservation of the available 
papers. A suitable building for housing the documents and the staff was provided 
in 1921. At the 30th June, 1930, the collection numbered 288,918 documents, 11,876 
views, and 1,097 maps. 


During 1922 the Tasmanian Public Library adopted the plan of lending books to 
individual country borrowers and to families or committees of residents in country 
districts. The Public Library at Launceston contains 36,500 volumes. 


Statistics in regard to libraries generally are not available for all States, while the 
information supplied is not in all cases complete. Returns for Victoria in 1929 showed 
a total of 419 libraries in receipt of State or municipal aid, containing 1,417,000 books ; 
Queensland returned 257 libraries, with 546,000 books; South Australia, 295 libraries 
and 836,000 books; Tasmania, 23 libraries and 130,000 books; while there were 3 
libraries, with 6,000 books, in the Northern Territory. 


(ii) Commonwealth—(a) Parliamentary and National Library. When the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Library was created in 1902, it was recognized that at such time 
as the Federal Capital was established it would be necessary to have available there, 
for the use of members and the public servants, a library whose scope was wider than 
that usually associated with a purely Parliamentary one. To this end, therefore, this 
library was developed on lines similar to those of a State Public Library, and particular 
attention was given to the acquisition of works relating to or published in Australia. 
In pursuance of this policy it acquired in 1909 & valuable collection of Australiana, 
comprising about 10,000 volumes, which had been formed by Mr. E. A. Petherick. In 
1912, also, a provision was included in the Commonwealth Copyright Act requiring the 
publisher of any book, pamphlet, etc., printed in the Commonwealth to supply a free 
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copy to this library. In the same year it undertook the publication of the Historical 
Records of Australia, and 34 volumes were issued before publication was temporarily 
suspended in 1926. The rapid development of the Australian and National Sections 
of the library led the Library Committee in 1923 to decide that the title ‘“Common- 
wealth National Library ” should be given to these, and that at Canberra the library 
should be divided into two sections—a Parliamentary and a National Section—the 
former to be housed in Parliament House, the latter in a separate building, to which 
the public would be given free access. As the accommodation for the National Section 
ig not at present available, the whole library is maintained at the Parliament building, 
but to meet the requirements of University students and the general public the privileges 
of the Library have been extended to them in respect to borrowing as well as reference. 


The total number of volumes at the beginning of 1931 was 96,100 books and 7,000 
pamphlets, the chief features being a unique collection of Captain Cook’s manuscripts 
and early works relating to Australia, also an extensive series of official publications of 
Great Britain and all the Dommions. 


(6) Patents Office Library. The free library attached to the Commonwealth Patents 
Office in Melbourne contains over 46,000 volumes, and includes literature dealing with 
patents in the principa] countries of the world. 


3. Public Museums and Art Galleries.—Previous issues of the Official Yoar Look 
contained a brief description of the public museums and art galleries in each State 
(see No. 22, pp 457-9), tut considerations of space preclude the incorporation of this 
matter in the present vclume. 


4. State Expenditure on all Forms of Educational Effort.—The expenditure from 
the Consolidated Revenue in each State and Territory on all forms of educational and 
scientific activity during the vear 1929-30 was as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART, 1929-30. 





f 


State or Territory. 1929-30. State or Territory. 1829-30. 
I 





i : 
Total £ . 4,719,051 cetratig fTotal £} 751,976 
New South Wales Per head 38/0 Western Australia Per head : 36/1 


Total £ | 2,986,022 " Total £! 336,160 


Nistor “Per head "33/7 | eens "*Per head | 30/8 
Total £ ' 1,798,704 : Total £ 5,832 

Queensland ‘+ Per head : "38/8 | Northern Territorys p52. head | 26/1 
: Total £ - 1,069,516 | : Total £ |11,667,261 

South Australia Ber head: 36/10 | Australia “Per head | "36/5 


‘ | 
i ; Hy 





Daring the quinquennium ending in 1929-30, the total expenditure has risen by 
nearly £1,857,000, while the expenditure per head of population showed a rise of 
4s. 8d. This comparatively. heavy increase has been largely due to the expanding 
provision for State-aided education, to greater cost of building, equipment, and 
maintenance, and to increments in teachers’ salaries and allowances. 
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CHAPTER X. 
PUBLIC JUSTICE. 
§ 1. Police. 


1. General.—In early issues of the Year Book a résumé was given of the evolution 
of the police force in Australia up to the passing of the Police Act of 1862 (25 Vic. No. 16) in 
New South Wales, but considerations of space preclude its inclusion in the present volume. 

2. Strength of Police Force..—({i) General. The strength of the police force in 
each State during the five years onded 1929 is given in the table hereunder. It may be 
mentioned that the police forces (with the exception of the small hody of Commonwealth 
police maintained at the Federal Capital) are entirely under State control, but, by 
arrangement, the Commonwealth Government utilizes their services in various directions, 
such as the collection of particulars for Commonwealth electoral rells, etc. 


POLICE FORCES.—STRENGTH, 1925 TO 1929. 














State. | red soe 1925. ; 1920. 1927, 1928. 1929. 

New South Wales .. 309,432 2,937 ° 2,970 3,109 3,444 3,709 
Victoria .. is 87,884 1,875 1,963 1,977 2,112 2,141 
Queensland se 670,500 1,182 1,167 1,191 1125 1,229 
South Australia... 380,070 632 642 716 801 784 
Western Australia 975.920 532 537 541 549 581 
Tasmania i 26,215 240. 245 246 239 237 
Northern Territory 523,620 38 |: 38 39 39 42 
Fed. Cap. Territory 940 es : oe (a)13 13 13 
Total oe 2,974,581] 7,486 | 7,562 7,832 8,322 8,736 














(a) Organization created in September, 1 27. 

The figures for New South Wales for 1929 are exclusive of 22 “ black trackers,”’ 
ie., natives employed in detection of offenders chiefly in outlying districts, and 4 
matrons. For Queensland the figures exclude 63 native trackers and 1 female 
searcher ; for South Australia 5 “ black trackers ’? and 1 female searcher, and for the 
Northern Territory 34 “black trackers.” There are also 43 “ black trackers” and 5 
female searchers in Western Australia, not included in the table. According to the 
returns, women police are employed in all the States except Queensland, the respective 
numbers being—New South Wales 8, Victoria 7, South Australia 13, Western Australia 
5, and Tasmania 1. Their work is mainly preventive, and the importance and usefulness 
of their duties have been referred to in very high terms by the Commissioners of Police. 

(ii) Proportion to Population.—The average number of inhabitants to each officer 
in each State during the same period is as follows. In considering these figures, allowance 
must, of course, be made for the unequal area and unequal distribution of the population 
of the various States. 


POLICE FORCES.—COMPARISON WITH POPULATION, 1925 TO 1929. 





























| Number of Inhabitants to cach Police Officer. 
State. re a Ad ; = 
| 921 ‘Conan. | 1925. | 1926, 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 
Pol ee a z —. & eel ! 
=\ eles te a 
\ | 
New South Wales ..; 6.80 !' 776; 783; 763] 710} 660 
Victoria as wx ie 17.42 891 ' 864. 874 834 830 
Queensland .. ii «118 | 720; 750 749 814 757 
South Australia +e “y 1.30 |! 861 871 798 723 740 
Western Australia a -- 1 0.34 691 698 712 739 NZ 
Tasmania F ss ae 8.15 ; 889 S62 854 906 924 
Northern Territory .. os 97 99; 109 102 106 
Fed. Cap. Territory bro ars si 441 622 637 
Total .. ” .-; 1.83 | 798} 860; 788, 765) 734 





~The above figures show, therefore, that the rate of protection maintained fee 
Australia as a whole has remained fairly constant. 
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3. Duties of the Police.—In addition to the ordinary employment attaching to 
their office, the police are called upon to perform many duties which in other countries 
are carried out by various functionaries. Thus, in New South Wales, according to the 
Report of the Inspector-General, the time of one-fifth of the force was taken up during 
1921 in extraneous duties unconnected with the protection of life and property, while 
the cash value of the services rendered to other Government departments was stated as 
over £200,000 per annum. The Queensland Commissioner refers to the circumstance 
that in 1929 no less than 71 subsidiary offices were held by the police. In South Australia, 
the Commissioner alludes to the large number of subsidiary duties performed by police 
officers, and mentions that for the year ended June, 1929, nearly 197,000 inquiries 
were made on behalf of other departments. 

While these special tasks doubtless involve some degree of sacrifice of ordinary 
routine duties, the fact that the general intelligence of the police is adequate for their 
performance, besides being most creditable, results in a large saving of the public money. 


4. Cost of Police Forces.—The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue on the 
police forces, and the cost per head of population in each State during the five years 1925 
to 1929, are given in the following table :— 


POLICE FORCES.—COST, 1925 TO 1929. 



































State. | 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Toran. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales .. | 1,831,978 | 1,370,659 | 1,612,523 | 1,650,285 | 1,734,145 
Victoria : ae 768,939 840,653 857,306 880,729 888,244 
Queensland a ea 554,879 563,391 571,706 595,490 596,057 
South Australia .. or 250,915 263,857 275,844 315,465 330,625 
Western Australia oe 216,798 224,690 227,106 268,830 256,761 
Tasmania 84,340 88,725 91,704 94,059 96,200 
Northern Territory 19,004 19,656 16,159 22,738 22,591 
Total -. | 3,226,853 | 3,371,631 | 3,552,348 | 3,827,596 | 3,924,623 
Per Heap oF PorvunatTion. 

3. d. & d. 8. da. & d. 8. d. 

New South Wales . 11 7 ll 9 12 9 13 6 14 0 
Victoria a : 9 2 911 9 11 10 0 10 0 
Queensland oie ah 12 11 12 11 12 10 13 0 12 10 
South Australia .. 9 1 9 5 9 8 10 11 ll 6 
Western Australia ll 8 12 0 11 10 13 3 12 4 
Tasmania 7 9 8 5 8 9 8 8 8 9 
Northern Territory : 104 0 100 10 74 1 114 2 101 1 
Total -_ ws 10 9 ll 2 ll 6 12 1 12 3 








In view of the small number of its white population and the vast extent of country 
to be patrolled, the figures for the Northern Territory necessarily show a very high average. 
The duties of the police, moreover, chiefly pertain to matters connected with the control 
of aborigines. 

The total for New South Wales in 1929 includes £175,525 payment to the Police 
Superannuation Fund. Similar payments in Victoria and Queensland amount to 
£138,000 and £44,500 respectively. 

The general advance in cost during the period under review is due to increases in 
salaries, and in prices of supplies and equipment. 
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&. Interstate Police Conferences.—In February, 1921, a Conference of the chief 
officers of the police forces of the various States was held in Melbourne. In addition 
to the discussion of matters of common interest, arrangements were made for the inter- 
change of detectives. The results were so satisfactory that it was decided to hold similar 
Conferences annually. Amongst other matters discussed at the Hobart Conference 
in 1927, particular attention was given to the subject of traffic regulation in view of tho 
large and increasing number of motor vehicles. The Conference was held at Melbourne 
in 1928, and at Perth in 1929. 

§ 2, Lower (Magistrates’) Courts. 

1. Generaf.—In considering the criminal returns of the various States, due allowance 
must be made on account of several factors, such as the relative powers of the courts, 
both lower and higher, etc. In the case of lower courts, the actual number of laws in each 
State the breach of which renders a person lieble to fine or imprisonment must be taken 
into account. Again, the attitude of the magistracy and police towards certain classes 
of offences is a factor, for in the case of liquor laws, or laws connected with vagrancy or 
gaming, the views of magistrates, and instructions issued to the police, may be responsible 
for considerable variations in the returns. The strength and distribution of the police 
forces, and the age-constitution and distribution of the States’ population, also influence 
the results. Due weight should also be given to the prevalence of undetected crime, 
but information on this point is not available for all States. It may be mentioned that 
each State has its own separate judicial system, the Commonwealth jurisdiction 
being confined to the High Court of Australia, which is largely a Court of Appeal 
intermediate to the Privy Council, although it has also original jurisdiction, and the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and the Federal Court of 
Bankruptcy. Full particulars regarding the judicial power of the Commonwealth will 
be found in Chapter III. of the Commonwealth Constitution. 


2. Powers of the Magistrates.—Preceding issues of the Official Year Book contained 
a brief statement of the powers of the magistrates in the various States (see No. 22, 
page 462), but it is not proposed to repeat this information in the present volume. 

3. Persons Charged at Magistrates’ Courts.—The total number of persons who were 
charged before magistrates in each State is given below for the five years 1925 to 1929 :— 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—PERSONS CHARGED, 1925 TO 1929. 














State, 1025. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929. 

New South Wales «« | 102,877 116,675 124,030 137,079 132,439 
Victoria os oe 73,346 75,556 67,276 60,562 58,097 
Queensland is a 28,684 29,196 30,479 27,300 27,719 
Sonth Australia .. .. | 20,651 | 23,637 25,455 21,766 20,106 
Western Australia es 11,858 { 12,835 13,325 15,499 16,972 
Tasmania ah ee 7,035 ! 7,848 7,309 7,413 7,468 
Northern Territory om 180 | 142 317 458 | 600 

Total ee -. | 243,631 | 265,389 268,191 270,075 263,301 














Investigation of tho returns shows that considerable veriations in the figures for single 
States are occasioned by breaches of new Acts, or the more stringent enforcement of 
the provisions of existing Acts. Any deductions drawn from the total returns as to the 
increase or otherwise of criminality must, therefore, be largely influenced by a careful 
analysis of the detailed list of offences. Thus, the considerable increase in the total 
offences in New South Wales for the year 1926 was due chiefly to the large number of 
charges under tho Traffic Act, the total recorded in 1926 being 20,594 as compared with 
11,895 in 1925. The increase in this State for the year 1928 as compared with the 
previous year was chiefly due to a rise in the offences against good order and in the 
miscellaneous class, amounting in the case of the former to over 4,000, and in the latter to 
7,760, the bulk of the increase in the latter consisting of charges under the Traffic Act. 

4. Convictions and Committals.—The figures given in the tabulation above include, 
of course, a number of people who were wrongly charged, and statistically are not of 
general importance. The actual number of convictions in connexion with the persons 
who appeared before the lower courts in each year of the period 1925 to 1929 is, therefore, 
given hereunder. A separate line is added showing the committals to higher courts. 
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_ MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—CONVICTIONS AND COMMITTALS, 1925 TO 1929. 





' 
1925. | 1926. 1927. 1928. | 1629. 


t 
: 1 
85,970 . 100,644 


State. 





Convictions 


a : 107,657 119,936 + 113,398 
New South Wales .. Committals 


1,806 1,832 1,895 2,003: 2,403 


Victoria Convictions | 58,879 60,728 53,612 47,865 ' 45,318 
: “as ** | Committals 744 761 774 731 950 
Q land Convictions ‘ 26,148 26,815 28,763 25,563 25,324 
Heenean -* | Committals 326 328 337 313 309 
South Australia Convictions | 18,556 21,417 ' 22.876 18,665 | 17,320 
” Committals , 18] 299 30) 420 | 403 
ee Convictions | 10,047 11,105 12,114 14,197 | 15,565 
on” "-" Committals ' 91 87° 84 76 | 93 
Tasmania Convictions 6,415 7,200 6,766 6.£35 ; 6,898 
= Committals | 95 99 72 98 105 

reas : = = 
Northern Territory aon ner F 121 bs 287 a | sii 


o 


Total Seite , 206,136 228,038 © 232, 233,485 | 224,283 


2.075 
Committals ' 3.243: 3,408 3,469 3,643 4,277 


5, Convictions for Serious Crime. —While the figures given in a the preceding table 
refer to the entire body of convictions, the fact must not be ‘overlooked that they include 
a large proportion of offences of a technical nature, many of them unwittingly committed, 
against various Acts of Parliament. Cases of drunkenness and minor breaches of good 
order, which, if they can be said to come within the category of crime at all, at least do so 
in a very different sense from some other offences, also help to swell the list. The following 
table has therefore been prepared for the purpose of showing the convictions at magistrates’ 
courts for what may be regarded as the more serious offences, i.e., against the person 
and property, cither separately or conjointly, and forgery and offences against the 
currency :— 


__ MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME, 1925 TO 1929. 





State, 1925. 1926, t 1927, 19238, ‘ 1929. 

_ a Toran. ~ ne 
New South Wales as 7,543 9,340 10,132 10,237 11,674 
Victoria 5 a 3,044 3,249 3,588 3.415 3,860 
‘Queensland Sk oe 2,274 2,608 2.712 3,135 3,420 
South Australia .. SG 864 872 1,017 1,091 1,235 
Western Australia aes 1,18 1,177 1,163 1,344 1,508 
Tasmania < 550 607° 551 616 743 
Northern Territory ae 5 22 7 51 99 

Total Pre ae 15,388 17,875 19,170 19,889 22,539 


PER 10,000 OF THE PorULation. 


o t 
New South Wales 6% | 33.1 41.8 © 42. 42: 47°: 








| 6 z 2 
Victoria oe ion) 18.2 ! 19.1 20.8 19.5 21-8 
Queensland es ee 26.7 » 29.8 ~ 30.5 » 34.5 37-0 
South Australia .. ae 15.9 15.6 i 17.8 | 18.9 21°3 
Western Australia ea 30.1 : 31.4 ° 30.2 | 33.7 36-7 
Tasmania oh 25.8 , 28.7 26.2 29.1 34-8 
Northern Territory a 13.6 58.4 16.5 | 121.2 237-0 
; a toe 2 ortee Alp meat Ks 

: ' 1 
Total... -) 25.9 | 29.60) 31 31.6 35-4 
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6. Decrease in Scrious Crime, 1881 to 1929.—(i) Rate of Convictions. The figures 
quoted in the preceding table show that during the last five years the rate of serious crime 
has increased, but if the comparison be carried back to 1881 the position is seen to be 
more satisfactory. The rate of convictions at magistrates’ courts per 10,000 of the 
population is given below for cach of the years 1881, 1891, 1901, 1921, and 1929. 
Only the more scrious offences particularized in the preceding sub-section have been 
taken into consideration. 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—SERIOUS CRIME.—RATE OF CONVICTIONS, 1881 TO 1929. 


Convictions 
Year. per 

10,000 Persons. 
1881 .. Se ace a af 2 69.3 
1891 we ws oe oe aia ots 44.8 
1901... ws % os Pe 3 29.1 
192} oe 8 ans a an sé 29.2 
1929... are we i ote Sle, 35.4 


_ The figures already quoted refer to total convictions, and in respect of individuals 
necessarily involve a considerable amount of duplication, especially as regards the less 
important offences, such as petty larcenics, etc. 


(ii) Causes of Decrease. The statistics given above show that there has been a 
considerable decrease in crime throughout Australia over the period dealt with. The 
results so far quoted are restricted entircly to the lower or magistrates’ courts. There 
has also been a gratifying decrease in regard to offences tried at the higher courta, as 
will be seen later. A review of the various factors responsible for this decline is given 
in preceding issues of the Official Year Book. (See No. 22, p. 465.) 


7. Drunkenness.—({i) Cases and Convictions. The number of cases of drunkenness 
and the convictions recorded in connexion therewith during the period 1925 to 1929 will 
be found in the following table :— 


DRUNKENNESS.—CASES AND CONVICTIONS, 1925 TO 1929. 












































1925. 1926. : 1927. 1 1928. 1929. 
oe ea ase oe sins su aed 

a ct Hl a eS z 

Sintes | 3 | og | 3 | é g 

: SB, .i & ey @ bE ao s ; = 

3 2; € , 2 & z g, 2 & & 

3 o | 8 S 2 8 z 6 4 Ss 

| 3 cs) o 1 8 5 5 ca) sas) 5 Fas) 

t 
= ~ ts = He = non 
| i 
New South Wales " 30,660 , 3U,260 | 31,922 * 31,361 33,011 | 32,649 | 35,590 ' 35,155 ° 33,819 | 33,136 
Vietoria. 9,430 | 5.767 ; 10,150, 6,361 10,793] 7.050 | 9.635; 6241 9,385 | 5,866 
Queensiand TD 13'020 | 121475 | 12,713 112,650 12,829 | 12,657 | 10,836 . 10,599 , 91882 | 9.747 
South Australia .. , 5,630 | 5,795 | 6,050 | 6,029 ' 5,925] 5.913] 4,996 | 4,546, 4 312 4,201 
Western Australia 3,149 | 3,131 { 3,318} 3,299 1 3,904] 3,881 | 403H! 41011 | 4)068 | 4,040 
Tasinenta 364] ‘361 333 | 33 313] 303) 2e1| 275 329} 322 
Northern Territory ; 44 44 | 8 68 108 | 108] 232] 232 157 163 
' 
Total .. 62,506 | 57,733 | 04-554 | eo.198 66,883 | 62,561 | 65,609 | 61,458 . 61,952 | 57.554 
ri ' 








Under the heading drunkenness, are included cases of ordinary drunkenness, 
drunkenness and disorderliness, and habitual drunkenness. In the figures quoted for 
Western Australia, convictions for disorderliness attributable to drink have been included 
in the second category. 


The number of convictions is, as might naturally be expected, almost identical with 
the number of cases. Victoria, however, is an exception, but in this State it is explained 
that offenders are generally discharged on a first appearance, and no conviction is recorded, 
a similar procedure being also adopted in the case of those arrested on Saturday and 
detained in custody till Monday. The logic of excluding these cases from the list of 
convictions is open to doubt. 
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(ii) Convictions per 10,000 of Population. The convictions for drunkenness per 
10,000 of the population during each of the years from 1925 to 1929 are given hereunder :— 


DRUNKENNESS.—CONVICTIONS PER 10,000 INHABITANTS, 1925 TO 1929. 




















; 
State. 1925. | 1926, | 1927, | 1928, | 1929. 

New South Wales aa ws 132.3 | 134.8 137.2 144.5 ! 134.1 
Victoria es ee ar 34.5 38.1 ; 40.8 35.6 33.2 
Queensland .. = .. | 146.5 | 144.5 | 141.9 116.6 | 105.4 
South Australia a oe 108.5 :! 107.9 ! 103.5 85.7 | 74.0 
Western Australia a o% 85.0 ' 88.0 | 100.8 100.4 : 98.2 
Tasmania bys oe ve 16.9 ' 15.6 > 14.4 | 12.9 : 15.0 
Northern Territory oe ye 119.5 + 180.6 | 255.1 | 551.5 | 366.2 
Total .. re .. | 97.3 ' 99.5 | 101.4 | 97.8 | 90.3 





The convictions for drunkenness taken by themselves are not an altogether satisfactory 
test of the relative sobriety of the inhabitants of each State, inasmuch as several important 
factors must be taken into consideration. The ago and sex constitution of the people, 
for example, is by no means identical in all the States. (Owing to the smallness of the 
population the figures for the Northern Territory are, of course, abnormal.) The 
avocations of the people affect the result, since persons engaged in strenuous callings are, 
on the whole, more likely to indulge in alcoholic stimulants than those employed in less 
arduous ones. The distribution of the population is also a factor, the likelihood of arrest 
or summons for drunkenness obviously being greater in the more densely populated 
regions, while allowance must be made for the attitude of the magistracy, the police, and 
the public generally in regard to the offence. Due account also must be taken of the 
effect of legislation dealing with the limitation of hours during which liquor may be sold 
in hotels. 

(iii) Consumption of Intoxicants. It is not unusual to supplement statistics of 
drunkenness by furnishing also the relative consumption of alcoholic beverages. Deduc- 
tions drawn therefrom will be very misleading if they fail to take into account also the 
consumption of non-intoxicating beverages such as tea and coffee, and the general habita 
of the people. Throughout the greater part of Europe, tea and coffce are consumed 
but sparingly, while Australia, as is well known, is one of the greatest tea-drinking countries 
of the world. 

The following table shows the consumption of spirits, wine, and beer per head of 
the population in Australia during each year of the quinquennium 1926-30 :— 

INTOXICANTS, CONSUMPTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1926 TO 1939. 


i Consumption per Head of Population. 














Year. eater Sets a 
| Spirits. Wine. l Beer, 

| Imp. Galis, «© Imp. Galls. | Imp. Galls. 
1925-26 ee ee of 0.44 0.50 t 11.34 
1926-27 oe oe oo! 0.41 0.50 11.56 
1927-28 ne ae oe | 0.40 0.50 11.44 
1928-29 oe on te 0.38 0.50 11.31 
1929-30... ae ee | 0.36 0.50 , 10.22 





The figures in regard to wine are approximate, and are probably to some extent 
understated, as it is impossible to ascertain the exact quantity of the production which 
goes into consumption in the form of wine. 


(iv) Treatment of Drunkenness. (a) General. Though the problem of the correct 
method of dealing with dipsomania is by no means an easy one, it seems fairly clear that 
the present plan of bringing offenders before magistrates, and subjecting them to the 
penalty of imprisonment or fine, has little deterrent effect, as the same offenders are 
constantly reappearing before the courts. Further, the coasting of an inebriate into 
prison, and placing him in his weakened state in the company of professional 
malefactors, certainly lowers his self-respect, and doubtless tends to swell the zanks of 
criminals. Examination of the prison records in New South Wales some years ago 
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disclosed the fact that over 40 per cent. of the gaol population had commenced their 
criminal career with a charge of drunkenness. During the last few years the dangers of 
moral contamination in this way have been more accurately appreciated, and a system of 
classification of prisoners has been adopted whereby the petty offender is as far as poasibie 
kept from association with the more evilly-disposed. The Comptroller-General of Prisons 
in Queensland stated in his Report for the year 1907 that ‘‘ the drunken habit in many 
cases is merely one of the many symptoms which jointly indicate the existence of a graver 
. condition than simple habitual drunkenness.” 

. (6) Remedial. Legislation has been passed in each State, providing for the commit- 
ment of inebriates to special Government institutions. The laws in the various States 
are as follows :—New South Wales, Inebriates Act 1912; Victoria, Inebriates Acts 1915 
and 1923; Queensland, Inebriate Institutions Act 1896; South Australia, Inebriates 
Acts 1908, 1913, and 1920; Western Australia, Inebriates Acts 1912 and 1919; Tasmania, 
Inebriates Act 1885, Inebriate Hospitals Act 1892. Curative work was first undertaken 
by the Government of New South Wales in 1907. In most cases the institutes are 
connected with the gaols, and, naturally, custodial measures aro still a strong feature in 
their management ; nevertheless, the results of remedial measures have been encouraging. 


8. First Offenders.—In all the States statutes dealing with first offenders have been in 
force for some years, the dates of passing the Acts being as follows :—New South Wales, 
1894; Victoria, 1890, 1908, and 1915 (Crimes Act, sec. 340); Queensland, 1887; South 
Australia, 1887, 1913, 1924, and 1925 ; Western Australia, 1892; Tasmania, 1886. The 
method of procedure is practically the same in all cases, i.e., with regard to most firat 
offenders the magistrate or judge is empowered to allow the offender to go free on recog- 
nizances being entered into for his good behaviour for a certain period. In practice, 
this humane law has been found to work excellently, very few of those to whom its 
provisions have been extended having been found to relapse into crime. 


9. Children’s Courts —Special courts for the trial of juvenile offenders have been 
established in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, while Children’s Courts, although not under that name, are practically 
provided for by the State Children’s Acts of 1895 and 1900 in South Australia, The 
object of these courts is to avoid, as far as possible, the unpleasant surroundings of the 
ordinary police court. 

10. Committals to Superior Courts.—(i) General. In a previous sub-section it has 
been pointed out that comparisons of criminality based on a consideration of the total 
returns from magistrates’ courts are somewhat inadequate, seeing that the figures include 
numbers of cases which are merely technical breaches of laws having in some instances 
a purely local significance. The committals to higher courts give a better basis of 
comparison, although even in this connexion allowance must be made for the want of 
uniformity in jurisdiction. The table below gives the number of committals in each year 
from 1925 to 1929, with the rate of such committals per 10,000 of the population :— 


COMMITTALS TO SUPERIOR COURTS, 1925 TO 1929. 




















State. | 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928. 1920. 

New South Wales ss ay, | ses sa st se a 
mea No. | 744 | 761 774 731 950 
Victoria... “+9 Rate 4.5 | 4.5 4.5 | 4.2 5.4 
No. 326 i 398 337 | 313 309 

Queensland | .. “TRate | 3.8 | 3.7 3.8 ' 3.4 3.3 
South Australia a ae ne ap ee ; ag rad 
Western Australia a6 Pes he: ; nas ' Ae 0 A 
No. 95 , 99 72! 98 105 
ABOMMU.. 33% “+> Rate 44 [47 $2) 46° | 49 
. No. Ss 2 6 2 14 

Northern Territory "1? Rate | a | 6.3 14.2 4.8 33.6 
ened No. 3,243 3.408 ' 3,469 | 3,643 | 4,277 

*s **') Rate 5.5 5.6 | 5.6 | 6.7 | 6.7 
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(ii) Decrease in Rate since 1861. The figures in the preceding table show that the 
rate of committals for serious crimo has increased slightly during the last five years, 
but if the comparison be carried further back, it will be found that there has been a 
very considerable improvement. This will be evident from an examination of the 
following figures, which show the rate of committals per 10,000 persons in Australia at 
various periods since 1861 :— 


RATE OF COMMITTALS, AUSTRALIA, 1861 TO 1929. 


Year we se -» 1861. 1871. 1881. 1892. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1929. 
Committals per 10,000 inhabitants 22 14 12 11 8 6 7 7 


The decline in proportion to population since 1861 has therefore been about 68 per 
cent. 


§ 3. Superior Courts. 


1. Convictions at Superior Courts—The number of convictions at superior courts 
with the rate per 10,000 of the population is given below for each of the years 1925 to 
1929 :— 


SUPERIOR COURTS.—CONVICTIONS, 1925 TO 1929. 




















State. 1925. 1926. 1927, 4, 1928, 1929, 
| | 

. : No. |(a)1,060 + (b)744 | (8)877 | (b)846 '(b)1,034 
New South Wales A Rai (3.1; 3.2 3.7 35 "4.2 
Victoria No. 510 461! 474 §21 | 630 
° a ** | Rate 3.1 27) 2.7 3.0 | 3.6 
No. 234 269 259 | 244 193 
Queensland .. "" ‘| Rate 27° 3.1 29 ' 27 | 3.0 
aa No. : 123 174 196 264 258 
South Australia Rate 2.3 3.1 3.4! 4.6 | 4.6 
: . No. 67 64 61 , 51 714 
Western Australia == -- ) Rate 1.8 1.7 16! 13] 1.8 
‘Tasmania No. 66 69 37 70 73 
ade “* | Rate 3.1 3.3 1.8 3.3 3.4 
: No. 2 Sa : ai 4 21 
Northern Territory a Rate 5.4 ‘ a 9.5 50.3 
Total No. 2,062 1,781 i 1,904. 2,000 ! 2,283 
Ce Ss + Rate 2.7 2.9 } 3.1 3.2: 3.6 

(a) Eighteen months ended 30th June, 1926. (5) Year ended 30th June following. 


{c) Equivalent annual rate. 


The rate in 1901 was 4.6 per 10,000, and the decrease to the end of 1929 was, therefore, 
about 22 per cent. During the last five years, however, the rate of convictions in 
Australia increased by about 33 per cent., Queensland being the only State to show a 
decrease. Owing to the particular conditions prevailing there, the figures for the 
Northern Territory are abnormal. 


2. Offences for which Convictions were recorded at Superior Courts.—In the fullowing 
table will be found a classification of the principal offences for which persons were convicted 
at the higher courts during each year of the period 1925 to 1929. Owing to lack of 
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uniformity in the presentation of the returns the information is confined to the chief 
offences against the person only. 


SUPERIOR COURTS.—CONVICTIONS, SERIOUS CRIME, AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 


+ 





4 i} 


Offences. 1925. : 1926, | 1927, ‘ 1928. : 1020, 








! 

| 

Murder, and attempts at - | 
Manslaughter . ae | 10 13: 15 | 17 15 
Rape, and attempts at | 8 15 14 | Moy 15 
Other offences against females j 120 125 130 | 159 124 
» a »» the person ; 253 1 235 | 224 | 222 244 

fe ; een eee 
i 5 

Total | 422 5 412 413 434 {| 431 

\ 





The total convictions for similar offences in 1901 amounted to 432, Stated according 
to the proportion per 10,000 of mean population, the rate in 1929 amounted to 0.68, as 
compared with a rate of 1.14 in 1901, the decrease for the period amounting, therefore, 
to about 40 per cent. 


3. Habitual Offenders—Some account of the methods adopted in each State in 
connexion with habitual offenders is given in preceding Year Books (see No. 22, 
pp. 469-70), but this information cannot bo repeated in this issue. 


4. Capital Punishment.—The table below gives the number of executions in each 
State during the period 1925 to 1929 :— 


EXECUTIONS, 1925 TO 1929. 











Hl fl 
{ i 
State. | 1025. , 1026, , 1927, , 1028. | 1920, 
ih se term ‘ ee | poe a as ee \;--—— --{~ 
New South Wales a [ee 3 2: % ! 
Victoria .. ua ees aad. 's a aha 2 A : 
South Australia cael) st 2! os. 4 1 
Western Australia .. = : F 3 1, 1 : 
Tasmania .. ae oe a ie foes ate : ‘ 
' peel 1 Sx dt ee ee 
. t 
Total e ae re i 3 5 1 | 1 
| | \ 








Under the Criminal Code Amendment Act of 1922, capital punishment was abolished 
in Queensland. 


In the carly days of the history of Australia the penalty of death was attached to a 
large number of offences, many of which at the present time would be dealt with in the 
lower or magistrates’ courts. With the growth of settlement, and the general amelioration 
in social and moral conditions, the list was, however, considerably curtailed, and the 
existing tendency is practically to restrict death sentences to cases of murder. It may 
be remarked that in cases of rape, which is a capital offence in some of the Australian 
States, the penalty has been but sparingly inflicted during the last few years. Juries 
are reputed to be loth to convict on this charge, owing to the uncertainty whether sentence 
of death will be pronounced. 


During the period 1861 to 1880 the annual average number of executions in Australia 
was 9, from 1881 to 1900 the average was 6, for the period 1901 to 1910 the figure was 
4, from 1911 to 1920 it was 2, while the average for the last nine years was about 1.8. 
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§ 4, Prisons. 


1. Prison Accommodation and Prisoners, 1929.—The table below shows the number 
of prisons in each State, the accommodation therein, and the number of prisoners in 
confinement at the end of 1929 :— 


PRISON ACCOMMODATION AND PRISONERS, 1929. 





Accommodation in— 











1 | |» Hrlseners 

_ Number of , | 
Btate. ; POOR | Separate "Wards, | End st 

_ z 7 | 

New South Wales _ igs 24 | (a)2,248 >. | 1,842 
Victoria .. is ts, on 15 1,274 | 458 | 1,145 
Queensland i (a 551 86 | 368 
South Australia 14 707 246 368 
Western Australia .. "5 ae 16 | 601 | 542 315 
Tasmania .. ; a = 1! 129 =! 3: 89 
Northern Territory es oe 3 at 62 30 

I ae ? i 
Total oh iy Soot 80 | 5610 : 1,397 | 4,167 





(a) Total accommodation. 


The figures refer to prisoners under sentence and are exclusive of aborigines. 


2. Prisoaers in Gaol, 1925 to 1929.—The number of prisoners in gaol at the 31st 
December in each of the years 1925 to 1929 is given below. As stated above, the figures 
refer to prisoners under sentence, and are exclusive of aborigines. A separate line is added 
in each instance showing the proportion per 10,000 of the population. 


PRISONERS IN GACL, 1925 TO 1929. 




















State. | 1925. 1926. ; 1927. | 1928, 1929. 

71. Number ..| 1,404 | 1,420 + 1,682 i 1,699 | 1,842 
New South Wales = --4 Droportion| ‘6.2 | 6.1: 7.0 ' 7.0 | 7.6 
aay Number ..) 894 | 915 883 934 | 1,146 
Proportion 5.3 §.4 ) 6.1 6.3 ae 
Number ..| 295 | 366 | 353 365 | 368 
Queensland Proportion| 3.5 | 4.2; 4.0 4.0 | 4.0 
Number ..| 280 | 326 | 312 403 | 368 
South Australia Proportion| 6.1 | 6.8 | 5.6 7.0 | 6.4 
; Number ..| 219 | 208 : 221 236 | 316 
Mester: Daahtelis Proportion 5.9 5.6 | 6.7 5.9 7 a 

‘ Number .. 94 81: 85 73 

Teens Proportion i ; 3.8 ; 4.0 . 3.4 
. Number .. 2 6 18 0 
Morehetn -Terrvory. Proportion | 13 5.3 | 14.2 ' 42.8 | 71.8 
aed Number... | 32 391 | 3,827 ; 8,642 , 3,728 | 4,157 
e Proportion 5.5 1 6.7 5.9 6.5 





The proportion to population of prisoners in gaol under sentence has risen by about 
20 per cent. in Australia during the last five years, but, if the comparison be carried 
farther back, the position is seen to be more favourable, the proportion in 1891 being as 
high as 16 per 10,000. 


3. Improvement of Penological Methods.—In previous issues of the Official Year 
Book a more or less detailed account was given of the improvements effected in each 
State during recent years in regard to methods of prison management (see Official 
Year Book 22, pp. 471-4), but this information cannot be repeated in the present 
volume. 
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§ 5. Civil Courts. 


1. Lower Courts.—The transactions of the lower courts on the civil side during 
the year 1929 are given in the table hereunder. Particulars for earlier years will be 
found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book. 


LOWER COURTS.—CIVIL CASES, 1929. 











State. 1929, State. 1929. 





; Cases No.| 92,016 . f Cases No.} 27,596 
New South Wales Amount £} 395,233 Western Australia Amount £| 166,970 


ania mount é| 170ane | Tasmania 4 Sots] 1038 
Cases No.| 22,853 aes saas 
Queensland = -- 4 Amount £| 267,160 testes Cases No.| 305,133 
Cases No.} 39,761 **') Amount £'1,949,699 


South Australia .. 





Amount £} 267,716 


The figures just given represent the returns from Petty Sessions Courts in New South 
Wales and Victoria, the Petty Debts Courts in Queensland, the Local Courts of South 
Australia and Western Australia, and the Courts of Requests in Tasmania. 





2. Superior Courts.—In the next table will be found the transactions on the civil 
side in the Superior Courts during the year 1929. Particulars for previous years will 


be found in preceding issues. 

The New South Wales returns refer to the total amounts of judgments in the 
District Courts, and are exclusive of judgments signed in the Supreme Court, for which 
the amount is not available. ‘ 


SUPERIOR COURTS.—CIVIL CASES, 1929. 





State. | 1929. || State. 1929. 





Se yang tl 
e CausesNo.! 2,561 : Causes No. 601 
New South Wales Amount £/ 395,233 Western Australia Amount £| 85,762 


; . Causes No.} 1,022 |, ‘ Causes No. 626 
Victoria. ** Amount £! 467,840 || T#emania -* Amount £| 27,265 


Queensland Causes No. 200 | 


Amount £ 20,031 Total Causes No. 5,059 
Causes No. 249 ** | Amount £ [1,060,052 


South Australia .. Amount £ | 63,921 | 





3. Divorces and Judicial Separations.—The number of divorces and judicial separa- 
tions in each State during the period 1925 to 1929 is shown below. The figures refer in 
the case of divorces to decrees made absolute in each year and include decrees for nullity 
of marriage. 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS, 1925 TO 1929. 











1925 1926 1927, 1928 1029 
a Gr caer oar 7 rn eG eee eee 
G Re} 3 : s a iC} 3 
bia Blas] 8/33] 8193] 8 | s2| § | 33 
1/381 8/38! 8 | se] § | 38] 5 138 
&/23/2/38| 2/88) £ [58] 2 133 
AR | sa r=) an A 5a] A Ao A }rRa 
New South Wales .. +» | 1,071 11 834 12 | 1,068 20 921 6 | 1,078 17 
Victoria .. aa ate 446 1 466 2 613 2 481 
Queensland es as 85 2 99 1 64 a 117 2 89 
South Australia ae one 85 oe 71 1 97 as 113 107 
Western Australia .. ise 121 oe 127 oe 103 “e 141 1 167 1 
Tasmania .. . ‘a 387 ee 34 <s 61 ee 56 ase. 48 1 


Northern Territory , 


Total o. ++} 1,864 14 | 1,631} 16 |1,896| 22 |1,828 9 | 2,036 21 
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The average annual number of divorces and judicial separations in Australia at 
deéennia! periods from 1871 to 1920 and during the nine years 192]-29 was as follows :— 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS.—AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1929. 
1871-1880. 1881-90. 1891-1909. 1901-10. 1911-20. 1921-24 

Averages “3 29 70 358 401 707 1,686. 

The bulk of the divorces and judicial separations refer to New South Wales and 
Victoria, the Acts of 1899 and 1889 in the respective States having made a separation 
of the marriage tie comparatively casy. In some statistical works it is customary to 
compare the divorces in any year with the marriages in the same year. The comparison 
is, however, quite valueless, as there is no necessary connexion between the figures. 

4, Probates.—Information in regard to probates and letters of administration will 
be found under § 8, Chapter VIII., Finance. 


5. Bankruptcies.—Particulars relating to bankruptcy in each State up to the end 
of the year 1927 were incorporated under this heading in preceding issues of the 
Official Year Book. Under the terms of the Bankruptcy Act 1924-1928 jurisdiction in 
insolvency was taken over by the Commonwealth from Ist August, 1928. The Act 
constitutes each State a single bankruptcy district, excepting in the case of New South 
Wales, which includes the Federal Capital Territory, and Queensland, which has been 
divided into three districts corresponding to the three Supreme Court districts in that 
State. The Territories of North Australia and Central Australia were also constituted 
a separate bankruptcy district. Operations under the Act for the year ended 31st July, 
1930, are given in the table hereunder. 


_COMMONWEALTH BANKRUPTCY ACT RETURNS 1929-403 


Heading. ‘NSW. Vic. | Qld. |S. Aust. W.Aust. ‘Tas. Australia. 





Sequestration Ord-( Number .. 558 418 191 | 117 80 61 1,425 
era and Orders f 
for administra-< Liabilities £ 922,966 410,870 - 262,787 | 213, 570 79,306 ‘49,425 1,938,924 
tion of Deceased \ ! 
Debtors’ Estates | Assets £ 569,112 219,555 - ' 168, 859 135, 494 31,749 20,975 1,145,74 


Compoattions, ete.,{ Number .. + oe s i ae .. 2 
after Bonkruptoy | Agerg & |! aE Li SOE CE 
Compositions, ete., {Number .. 33 11 8) 3386 288 itd 72 
without Bank-< Liabilities £ 197,004 6,500 | 14,155 | 439, 869 570,119; .. 1,217,647 
ruptcy -. LAsseta £ 186,402 4619 | 8,870 | 374,803 850,246; .. 1,424,940 
Number .. 466 276 118 5 117; 88 1,015 


ge- | 
Doeds of arrange-! Tiabilities £1,048,118 827,073 ' 279,329 | 21,893 496,769 '105,581 2,778,763 
rs "+ Assets" £1050,500 ; 751,862 | 264,767 1 24,108 834,712 | 66,087 2,002,044 

| 


Number ..- 1,057 | 705! 317) 510 485! 94! 3,188 
Total, 1929-304 Liabilities 2,2,158,088 ‘244, 443 556,271 , 686,107 ,1,146,194 ,155,006 5,940,109 
Assets £11,806,023 ! 976,035 | 442,400 | 551,547 '1,716,707 | 87,962 15,580,770 





|. - a, he es es ate penn (emer 


Number ..; 697 474 264 306 | 352 | 52 2,145 
Total, 1928-294 Liabilitics “eh 134,659 1,597,499 | 924,418 | 342,847 624,800 , 34,374 | 4,058,696 
Assets 832,280 1,220,299 | 225,162 | 264,686 ‘1,009,927 120,590 3,581,044 








Aggregates for each Stato for the year 1928-29 have been inserted. in the table for 
purposes of comparison, and the general i increase recorded in 1929-30 offers a clear index 
of the effect of the depression at the present time throughout Australia, 


No transactions were recorded for the year in the Territories of North Australia and 
Central Australia. The Commonwealth Attorney-General’s Report for the year ended 
3Ist July, 1929, states that comparative tables have not been prepared in relation to 
State bankruptcy or insolvency for previous years, as the methods of collection and 
presentation do not afford a reliable common basis. It is also pointed out that the 
procedure in certain States has been largely influenced by the procedure in force prior 
to the passing of the Commonwealth Act, and that, therefore, no particular significance 
attaches to the large number of compositions &c. in South Australia and Western 
Australia. The Bankruptcy Act 1930 created a Federal Court of Bankruptcy and gave 
power to appoint two Judges thereto. No appointments were made in 1929-30 under 
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this Act, but later a Judge was appointed to deal with bankruptcy work, in addition 
to the State Judges, in New South Wales and Victoria, the Courts in these States having 
been unable to cope with the business. Practically all the bankruptcy work in those 
States is now being performed by the Federal Judge who sits in Sydney and Melbourne 
alternately. 

6. High Court of Australia.—Under the provisions of section 71 of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act, the judicial power of tho Commonwealth is vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court, called the High Court of Australia, and in such other courts as the Parliament 
creates or invests with federal jurisdiction. The Federal High Court possesses both 
original and appellate jurisdiction. The powers of the Court are defined in Chapter III. 
of the Constitution Act and in the Judiciary Acts of 1903-27. At present the Court 
consists of a Chief Justice and five other judges. Sittings of the Court are held in the 
capitals of the various States as occasion may require. The High Court also functions 
as a Court of Appeal for Australia. The following statement shows the transactions of 
the High Court for the year 1929. Figures for previous years are given in preceding 
issues. 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COURT.—TRANSACTIONS, 1929. 








Original Jurisdiction. | Items. Appellate Jurisdiction. | ems. 
if 
Number of writs issued 1 56 |) Number of appeals set down for 
Number of causes entered for trial | 7 hearing... oe ale 2 
Verdicts for plaintiffs .. Se 1 || Number allowed se] 
Verdicts for defendants ie 4 || Number dismissed 3S 
Otherwise disposed of .. 4 16 |} Otherwise disposed of 8 
Amount of judgments .. an £7,992 | 











The fees collected in 1929 amounted to £707. 

During the year 1929 the Court dealt also with other matters as follows :-— 

Appeals from Assessments under the Taxation Assessment Acts, 98; Special cases 
stated for the opinion of the Full Court, 13; Applications for Prohibition, etc., 7. 


7. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration—A more or less detailed 
atatement regarding the operation of this Court, which was established under the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1904-26, will be 
found in Chapter XIII. 


§ 6. Cost of Administration of Justice. 

1. Expenditure by the States-—-The table below shows the expenditure from’ 
Consolidated Revenue during the year 1929-30 in connexion with the administration of 
justice in each of the States. Exponditures on police and on prisons are given on 
separate lines. With regard to the figures quoted for “ other’? expenditure, a slight 
allowance has to be made for the fact that some extraneous oxpenditure has been 
inoluded which it was found impossible to disentangle from the total, but the amount 
jsvin no instance large. 


STATE EXPENDITURE ON JUSTICE, 1929-30. 

















State. | pxpendttur, Pou mereet State. laeepanaitace: Popention. 

i £ , &. d. | | £ é. d. 

Police | 1,734,145! 14 0 |i Police! 256,761 | 12 4 

N.6.W. ..< Gaols | 265,860 2 2 iW.A. Gaols ; 32,208 17 

Other 466,676 ! 3.9 |i Other | 94,959 4 7 

Police: 888,244 10 0 |! police Doe) | 2 Be 

Vic. Gaols | 122,184! 1 4 |jTas. Gaols | 12,361) 1 2 

Other ; . 30,710 2 10 

Other: 200,250| 3 4 Police | 22,591 | 101 1 

Police 696,057 | 12 10 by r(a) ..2 Gaols 6,584 | 29 6 

Q’land ..< Gaols ° 39,334 | 011 | Other : 4671 20 10 

Other’ 198,338; 4 3 || aw eee 

(Police' 330,625 11 6 || Police | 3,924,623 | 12 3 

B.A. ..< Gaols 52,125 ; 110 = |'Total Gaols 530,606 1 8 
Other’ 71,380; 2 6 |' Other 1,165,984 3 8. 





(a) See 2, Federal Expenditure, following. 
1646.—12 : 
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Cv ing to the smaliness of the white population, large area to be policed, and cost of 
susrhe3, transport, etc., the figures for the Northern Territory must necessarily eppear 
scmewhat abnormal. 

The total expenditure in connexion with the administration of justice in the various 
States has risen from 10s. per inhabitant in 1901 to 17s. 7d. in 1929. Police expenditure 
increased by 6s. 6d. per head, the average for gaols by 6d. per head, while the expenditure 
on courts and the remaining machinery of justice increased by 7d. per head during the 
period. Increased salaries and allowances, and the heavier cost of materials and equipment 
were largely responsible for the rise in the rate per head during the last few years. 


2. Federal Expenditure.—With the exception of that for the Northern Territory, 
the expenditure shown in the foregoing table is that incurred by the State Governments 
only, and does not include expenditure in connexion with the Commonwealth. 


Attorney-General’s Department, which is given hereunder for the period 1925-26 to 
1929-30 :— 


COMMONWEALTH ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT—EXPENDITURE 
1925-26 to 1929-30. 








Year. . Amount. Year. Amount. 
poe reer Beh eeeet ee Vee os. o> see os ae ou ae 
£ £ 
1925-26... = ove 185,427 1928-29 .. ae se 246,745 
1926-27 .. oe oe 198,510 | 1929-30 .. a ce 245,491 
1927-28 .. Sr -. 231,697 





The totals foreach year include expenditure in connexion with Patents and Copyright 
which increased from £48,691 in 1925-26 to £56,301 in 1929-30. As pointed out 
previously, the Commonwealth took over jurisdiction in bankruptcy in August, 1928, 
and the expenditure thereon in 1929-30 amounted to £24,909. Expenditure in connexion 
with the Federal Capital Territory police amounted in 1929-30 to £7,298. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PUBLIC BENEVOLENCE. 


§ 1. Intreductory. 


Charity and charitable effort in Australia may be classified under three headings, 
viz. :—(a) State; (6) public; (c) private. To the first belong all institutions wholly 
provided for by the State, such as the principal hospitals for the insane in the 
various States, the Government hospitals in Western Australia, and the Government 
asylams for the infirm in New South Wales. The second class comprises publio 
institutions of two kinds, viz. :—(i) those partially subsidized by the State or State 
endowed, but receiving also private aid, and (ii) those wholly dependent upon private 
aid. To the former division belong such institutions as the principal metropolitan 
hospitals. In the latter are included institutions established and endowed by individuals 
for the benefit of the needy generally. All charitable movements of a private character 
are included in the third group. A more or less accurate statistical account is possible 
in classes (a) and (5), but in regard to (c) complete tabulation is, for obvious reasons, 
impossible. Owing to differences in the method and date of collection and tabulation 
it is impossible to bring statistics of charitable institutions to a common year. In 
general, there is considerable want of harmony in the statistical information available 
for the different States. 


No poor-rate is levied in Australia. Reference to old-age pensions, invalid pensions, 
and maternity allowances, which are provided by the Commonwealth, will be found in 
Division A §6 and 7 of Chapter VIII. ‘‘ Finance.” 


From time to time relief funds have been organized for famine-stricken countries 
in various parts of the world, or for places where plagues, flood, fire, or earthquake have 
shown the need of urgent relief. Special funds were also raised for persons disabled or 
bereaved through war. Complete statistical information in regard to these forms of 
charity is not, however, available. It may be mentioned that the daily Press frequently 
accepts the duty of collectorship in charity appeals. In regard to subscriptions to the 
various patriotic funds which were instituted in consequence of the war, the total for 
Australia was estimated to exceed £12,500,000 sterling. 


§ 2. The Larger Charities of Australia. 


1. General Hospitals.—(i) General. All the State capitals have several large and 
well-equipped hospitals, and there is at least one in every important town. In large 
centres there are hospitals for infectious diseases, consumptives, women, children, 
incurables, ete. 


The particulars given herein refer to‘ genera] hospitals at the latest available date, 
and include all institutions affording genera] hospital relief. 


(ii) Principal Hospitals in each State. In earlier issues of the Official Year Book 
(See No. 22, pp. 481-2) particulars respecting staff, accommodation, etc., of each of the 
principal hospitals were given, but owing to considerations of space, are not included 
in this issue. 
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(iii) Number, Staff, and Accommodation, 1929. Details regarding the number of 
hospitals, staffs, and accommodation for the year 1929, or nearest availablo year, are 
given in the appended table :— 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—NUMBER, STAFFS, AND ACCOMMODATION, 1929 (a). 





: | 
S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Total. 



































: | 
Particulars. N.S.W.. Vie. . Q’land. 
‘ "7 } ' 
Sisat: at es oS Las “ | 2 pe BS 
| : 
Number of Hospitals— : \ 
Government £3 4 ae 1 11, 25 3 44 
Other - bs 162 55 111 38 57 13| 438 
Total i 166, 55 112 49 82 16 480 
ee (b)33 170 48 36 
ales ‘ie 4 > 
Females >|} 3478 676, (0) 14 5 3! yp 2765 
Total 1,478, 676 (b) 348 175 51 37/ 2,765 
Poe ROO] ee SEI SA ee 
Nursing Staff and Attend- | i | 
Males 113 (b) 45 104 170} 4 
ales 2%, oer ‘ 7 
Females. pete oan SOO { wo 3s0s} 3.0121 1,004 259] ¢ 1A0 
Total se, 8,645, 2,802 (b) 2,961 1,116; - 1,174 263; 11,461 
Accommodation— | ; ! | 
Number of dormitories, 
wards, etc. a | 1,310 471’ (c) 716 447) 377 156 8,477 
Capacity, in cubic feet, . |10,273;953 5,508,881’ (c)$,794,631] 2,446,668, 2,273.854) 1,015,509 26,313,496 
Number of beds, etc... ' "8,988 4,449 (ce) 4,080 1,949} "2,276 887| | 22,629 
Cubic feet to each bed.. | 1143, 1,288, (e) 1,175 13255 909] 1,145] —*'1,168 


1 


) The figures relate to the years ended as follows:—New South Wales, South Australia and 
Tasmania-—3ist December, 1929; Victoria—30th June, 1929; Queensland and Western Australia—30th 
June, 1930. The figures for Western Australia are an estimate for twelve months on the basis of eighteen 
months figures supplied. (b) Includes maternity hospitals and maternity wards in general hospitals, 
(c) Excludes maternity wards in general hospitals. 


(iv) Patients Treated. The table hereunder furnishes particulars respecting patients 
treated. In addition to the facilities provided in the ordinary wards, a considerable 
amount of accommodation for certain classes of cases is furnished in out-door or verandah 
sleeping places, and this can be augmented ; full particulars in connexion with these are 
not available. So far as the returns show, there were 1,453 out-door beds in New 
South Wales, 470 in Queensland, 178 in South Australia, 84 in Western Australia, and 
53 in Tasmania. These figures are not included in the totals given in the table above. 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—PATIENTS TREATED, 1929(a), 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. ‘W. Aust. Tas. Tota), 
(be) 








Indoor  Rellef — Total 
Cases Treated— : 


Males os os 76,753 | 27,159 37,797 12,618 16,094 7,153 | 177,574 

Females a os 75,402 | 22,014 26,883 13,169 13,283 i 7,205 | 157,956 
, i ‘ 

Total... +. © 152,155 | 49,173 , 64,680 | 25,787 . 29,377 | 24,358 | 335,530 


° ow “- Oe ot ee i. s 7 

Inmates at beginning of 
year— 

Males oo oa 8,512 8 


1 1,833 681 802 | 284 8,721 
Females on oe 8,195 | i; 


29 « 
51 | 1,210 564 559 | 278 7,055 


9 
1 


Total ..' 6,707; 2880; 3,048 1,225 1,361: 560] 16,776 


i 








Particulars. 





Admiselon3 and Re-admis- 
slons during a= 


Males 
Females 


Total .. 


Diacharges—~ 
Recovered : 
Males 
Females 


Total 


Relfeved : 
Males 
Females 


Total 
































Unrelieved or Incurabkle: | 


Lalee es 
Femsles 


Total . 


Not stated or Indefinite : | 


Males 
Females 


Total .. 


Deaths— 
Males 
Females 


Total .. 


Tomates at end of year— ; 


Males 
Females 


Total 


Avernge Daily 
Resident— 
Afales 
Females 


Total .. 
































Number . 
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GENERAL HOSPITALS.—PATIENTS TREATED, 1929—continued. 
i ; z ie 
| ws.w. | Qiand. | 8. Aust, | W. Aust.! Tas Total 
I ( 
! ' 
73,241 25,530 | 35,964 | 11,957 | 15. 62 6,869 | 168,853 
72/207 20.763 | 25,673 12,605] 12,724 | 6,929 | 150,001 
1 
. ae i . 
145,448 bisa 61,637 | 24,562 | 28,016 | 19,798 | 919,754 
i ot 7 
. | 65,795 | 22,707| 32,988: 5,878 | 7,174 6,142 | 130,184 
58,108 197142 | 23,952 6,958 7,108 6,291 | 121/559 
= fee re 
: 113,903 | (c) 41,849 (e) 58,940 | 12,836 | 14,282 }(v)12,483 ' 251,743 
1 aed i 
. | 10,442 ad | 4,656 6,747 | ; 21,845 
‘8,825 5 . 43it 4,784 ' ! 173920 
t , z _ = ee 
- 1 19,267 (d) | (4), 8,967 | 11,581 + (a) | 39,765 
f | wey 1 -_———! 
2,208 61 763 | 787 386 | 277 | 4,482 
2) 145 40 | 530 | 688 303 314. $1020 
‘ te 
—_ = | ' — ws 
4,858) (e) 101 | (4) 1,203 i 1,475 680 591} 8,502 
a ne 
{ ‘ 
fot 370 | 320 240 ; Ml; 950 
fas 338 | 214 i 136 7. 695 
i | : os | a 
E ' ' 
(f) 717} (g) 534 ‘ 376 18, 1,048 
4,727, 2,417 1,932 | 993 962! 402! 11,358 
, 3,046 1,309 | 1,013 524 485 274 | 6,651 
; rat wetit ah eel Meh as 
2,273 3,726 2,945 | 1447 | 1,437 | ore | 38.00 18,004 
== i rT aaa | c in. 
| 1 
3,581’ 1,595 1,794 634 830; 321: 8,755 
; 8278, 1,185 | 1174 | 552 608 319' 75116 
fae ee ee 4 jase 1 
| 6,859) 2,780] . 2,968 1,186 1,438 640 15,871 
. | ‘ seas /tintiaal Yaabsg. Vil ese, hate Rds) 
t { ' 
1 i 
| 
: d : | 
) j{ (4) 1 (A) 6sG! (A): 314 i (ny 
(h) | (4) [| 622 (hy; 307 | (a 
‘ mtb! eee a 
' 7 Hy 
7,501 | 2,900: 3,207! 1,802 1,396 ° 621 | 16,927 
' . 





(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. 
(d) Included in recovered. 
(g) Removed to other institutions. 


{c) Including reHeved. 
unrelleved. 


(e) Incurable only. 
{k) Not available. 





(6) Excludes maternity wards in pana? hospitals. 


(f) Includes 


(i) Or at own request. 
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(v) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue and expenditure for the year 1929 
were as follows :— 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1929 (a). 








Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. bet 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 





ot = Sage ee 
£ £ | £ Bie £ £ £ 
Revenue— 


Government grants $03,078 179,097 57,101 1,941,399 


379,287 300,305 , 122,531 





























Fees of patients, etc; 287,813 109,910 | 139,426 71,821 96,519 39,413 744,902 
Other .. ee 700,969 409,347 | 240,156 85,341 50 327 | 11/276 1,407,416 
\ 5, Ss, : ‘ { 
Total ++ | 1,891,860 698,354 | 758,869 457,467 | 269,377 107,790 4,188,717 
> 
Expendituro— | i 
Salaries and Main- | | 
tenance -» | 1,288,578 488, 435 | 659,975 272,475 rye eo 3,031,507 
Buildings Si 409,623 101,29) ay 175,620 * 
Other ~. TD} 151/456} 33/386 | 91,779 |\ “17/888 7,124 | 23,096 } 1,038,167 
a bugle. arene {—____ 
Total aA 1,849,657 623,117 , 751,754 465,983 , 269,834 104,309 4,064,654 
; , 
(a) See note (a) to first table on page 340. (d) Includes also Maternity Hospitals. 


(vi) Summary for Five Years, 1925 to 1929. Returns for the last five years of the 
number of hospitals in Australia, admissions, patients treated, deaths, and expenditure, 
are given in the following table. Figures for gencial hospitals only aro tabulated, since 
the working of “ special” institutions is not properly comparable with those which treat 
every class of case. It should be noted that the statistics for the States cannot be brought 
to a common year and consequently the following particulars relate to a combination 
of calendar and financial years. 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929, 


| 1 
J 





al | 
Particulars. 4 1925, 2°25. 1128. | 1920, 

| i” | 

See SRS eee oh Set \ 1 
Number of institutions .. 450 ! 458 | 470) 472 | 480 
Number of beds . e's 20,718 | 20,784 21,657 21,638 22,629 
Admissions during year .. 251,379 | 274,577 287,662 311,103 ' 319,754 
Total indoor cases treated. . 264,389 . 288,036 302,296: 326,049 ' 335,530 
Deaths .. ae Se 15,125 | 15.912 16, 287: 17,266 | 18,004 
Expenditure bre e! ' 8,090,546 3,404,322 | 3,656, 890 3, 882,048 | 4,064,654 





In addition to those admitted to the institutions, there are large : snmtiese ae out- 
patients. The exact number of these cannot be given, but a rough estimate of distinct 
cases places the total at about 800,000. 


2. Benevolent and Destitute Asylums.—{i) General. There has been a great 
increase in recent years in the amount of aid provided for the aged. Two eleimonts, 
each of them independent of the growth of population, have influenced this increase. 
One is, that the general age of the community has advanced—the large flow of immi- 
gration of seventy and eighty years ago having been mostly of persons in the prime 
of life; the other is the increased regard paid in all British communities to the 
well-being of the helpless. In Australia numerous establishments have been founded 
for the housing and protection of persons no longer able to care for themselves. 
The institutions are supported by Government and municipal aid, public subscriptions, 
charity performances, bequests, etc. ; and in many cases relatives of indigent and afflicted 
persons contribute to their maintenance. 
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The impossibility of an entirely satisfactory statistical tabulation in regard to all 
forms of charitable aid is especially marked in the case of benevolent institutions, since 
the conditions under which they have been established in the different. centres in 
Australia have resulted in differences in the classes of cases treated by them. For 
example, i Western Australia, the Home for Destitute Women includes 2 maternity 
ward, for which the statistics are not separately kept. Since the chief function of the 
institution is aid to the destitute, it has been included amongst benevolent asylums. 
In Victoria, although several of the hospitals were also benevolent asylums, a separation 
waa effected and asylum patients were transferred to appropriate institutions. In South 
Australia, the Destitute Asylum: includes lying-in and children’s departments. 


(ii) Principal Institutions. Particulars respecting the accommodation and the 
numbers of inmates of the principal institutions were published in earlier issues of 
the Official Year Book (See No. 22, p. ath but owing to considerations of space cannot 
be repeated herein. 


(iii) Revenue and Expenditure. Details regarding revenue and expenditure for the 
year 1929 are given in the following table :— 


BENEVOLENT ASYLUMS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1929.(a) 
































1 
Particulars. «NSW. Vic. Q'Jand, | 8. Aust. { W. Aust.) Tas. Total. 
alee © 
£ | £ , & £ £ £ £ 
Revenuc— ' 
Government aid «» | 165,593 | 29, er 57, 145 |11,151 | 8,402 | 11,096 | 282,809 
Manicipal aid see ll sie sis 38 720 
Public subs., a tuiai ae ote. = 3,365 | 28, aoe 4,006 ag a 35,892 
Fees . 38,508 |30,473 |  .. | 16,359 | 20,073 5,053 | 110,466 
Other oe -. | 5,193 |19, 659 | 4,477 920 fe 2,219 | 32,468 
Total .. {212,670 |108,615 | 61,791 | 32,436 | 28,475 | 18,368 | 462.355 
Le aioe penne pera 
Expenditure— i | 
Buildings .. 6,330 | 7,383 ; 719 | 3,739 S 334 | 17,505 
Maintenance .. $195,870 | 71,901 60,438 116,366 | 28,475 | 12,851 | 385,901 
Other 3 .. 12,662 | 14,956 | 849 | 13,230 .. | 5,183 | 46,880 
Total Le 213,862 | 94,240 | 62,006 | 33,335 | 28,475 | 18,368 | 450,286 





(a) See note (a) to first table on page 340. 


3. Orphanages, Industrial Schools, etc.—{i) General. The organization of charitable 
effort varies greatly in regard to orphans and waifs. In many institutions, shelter and 
some form of industrial training are offered to destitute children of all classes whether 
orphans or not, while some of those styled orphanages do not confine their relief 
strictly to orphans. The expenditure on orphanages in 1929 was approximately 
£246,000. 


(ii) Principal Institutions. Particulars concerning th> principal institutions in 
each State were published in earlier Year Books (See No. 22, p. 486), but considerations 
of space prevent their repetition herein. 
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(iii) Transacticns of State Departments. The following table summarizes the transac- 
tions in 1929 of State Departments for the relief of neglected children :— - 


STATE RELIEF OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN.—SUMMARY, 1929 (a). 


; j 
i 4 | 

1 1 
Particulars. ’ N.S.W. Victoria. | Q'land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 


| 


Number of children in 
institutions, boarded ; 
out, or on proba- ' 





tion— : ‘ 
Males .. af 3,088 4,044 1,350 670 459 | 327 9,938 
Females és 2,605 3,398 954 479 339 240 8,013 





' - x ‘ sacle 


Total 5,693 7,440| 2,304: 1,149 798! 567{ 17,951 


Number of children . 
boarded out with 
.their own mothers 











and female relatives— ; 
not included in above | 
figures— 5 ‘ 
Males .. ‘ 3,021 ; 127° 28. —COi«w«‘aY 
Females \ 10,083 10,244 | 2,884 | 78 44 ae i 26,609 
Total .. , 10,083 10,244} 6,905. 205: 72° «.. 26,509 
Total children under , : ; 
State control -- 15,776 17,684 8,209 1,354 870: 667 44,460 
OD, oer ud AVE a2 y aS ig Aen ed he 
Gross cost to State of £ £ £ £ 2g ' §£ £ 
children’s relief .. 653,575 444,815 | 207,837 55,550 26,785 , 15,923 |1,304,485 
Receipts from parents’ i i \ | | 
contributions, ete. .. ' 22,055 | 15,717 | 12,107 _ 2,155 4,849 , 1,091 57,974 
: : i | | oe 
' j i | 
Net cost i | 531,520 | 429,098 |195,730 53,395 | 21,936 ; 14,832 1,246,511 
| i : 


i 





(a) The figures relate to the years ended as follows:—-New South Wales, Victoria and Qucensland— 
81st December, 1929; other States—30th June, 1930. 


4. Lepers.—Isolation hospitals for the treatment of lepers have been established in 
New South Wales (Little Bay); Queensland (Peel Island, near Brisbane); Western 
Australia (near Cossack); and the Northern Territory (near Darwin). At the end of 
1930 there were 20 cases in residence at Little Bay, 54 at Peel Island, 15 in Western. 
Australia and 34 in North Australia. During the year 1930 a total of 12 cases of leprosy 
was reported in Australia, of which 4 were recorded in New South Wales, and 8 in 
Queensland. In 1929 there were 4 deaths from this disease, and in 1930 the number of 


deaths recorded was 16, 4 in New South Wales, Il in Queensland and 1 in Western 
Australia. 


5. Hospitals for the Insane.—(i) General. The method of compiling insanity 
statistics has been fairly uniform throughout the States, but differences in diagnosis of 


the early stages of the disease introduce an element of uncertainty which considerably 
affects the value of comparisons. 
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(ii) Hospitals, Staff, etc., 1929. Particulars regarding the number of institutions, 
medical and nursing staff, and accommodation are given in the appended table for 


the year 1929 :— 


















































HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—NUMBER, STAFFS, ACCOMMODATION, 1929(a). 
T ; al 7 1 e : 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas, Total. 
as Sansa = a ee = epee eran { 
Number of {nstitutions— ' | ‘ ; 
Government .. ! ll. 3 2 5 1 30 
Private : 8: (e) 4 on 1 8 
Total .. ai 14 12 3 2 6 | 1 88 
emacs <= { a = haictioaties we 
Medical Stafl— | 
Males 4 29 28 | 8 6 5 2 76 
Females f | 4 | me 4 1 5 
| - : 
Total a 33 | 23! 7 6 5 2 81 
; ticcsta Zt = ou 
. | | i ' 
Nursing Staff and ideas a | 
Males en 853 684 274 101 132 64 2,108 
Females ! 803 661 207 93 101 1 1,936 
Pe, ai, a 2: 
Total .. -., 1,656} 1,845 | 481 104 233 185 | 4,044 
Accommodation— | 
Number of dormitories .. (d) 1,358 584 517 66 419 (b) 
Capacity, in cubic feet .. | ) 4,050,052 ;1,' 993, 452 11,000,072 | 783,474 | 896,680 (d) 
Number of beds +. i 8,895 5,932 2,606 1,486 | (d)1,284 748 | 20,951 
Cubic feet to each bed a8 | (0) | 683 765 | 673 1,154 1,199 (0) 





The figures relate to years ended as follows :—New South Wales and page grat June, 


(2) 
1980; other States—31st December, 1929. 


year ‘pumbered 89; other particulars not available. 


of doors. 


(b) Not available. (c) 


Cases at the end ofthe 
(d) Includes 605 beds on verandahs or_out 


(iii) Patients, 1929. Information regarding paticnts treated, cease: etc., for the 
year 1929 is given in the table hereunder :— 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—PATIENTS, DEATHS, ETC., 1929(a). 





Particulars. 


Admissions and re-admissions during ' 
year— 











Males . | Olt 
Females 680 
Total 1,594 
Discharges—Recovered— 
Males wd 280 
Females 244 
Total 534 
Relleved and aneeleved= 

Males +: 127 
Females .. 28 act 82 
Total se iss | 209 





(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. 


N.S.W. | Vic. (8) | Q’land. 
z i 


' 
| 
1 





S. Aust. lw, Aust 
































Tag. Total. 
' i H i. |e 
459 290 145 112 61 | 1,981 
| 409 196 115 51 39 | 1/490 
i} 
|——} aay aes 7 a 
1 868 486 260 , 168 100 | 3,471 
H I 
pe Sone ——}- 
‘9g 128 39 23 24 579 
109; 99 28 13 14 505 
184 1 227 65 36 38 | 1,084 
120 8 24 25 | 8 312 
93 9 2, 12 5 229 
as | ow 52 37 13 641 





| | 





(6) Exclusive of four private licensed houses. 
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HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—PATIENTS, DEATHS, ETC., 1929(2)—continued. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. (3) | Q'land. 8. Aust. (W. Aust. Tes. + Total. 
‘ i i = 





—~ ~ ‘ pei chars Uecemagreaae ome 















































Absconders not retaken— , : 
Afales a ' 14) 11 : 1 t i 26 
Females is 7 ! i . i 
1 Nee * oie : * 
1 1 x i 
Total ! 14 13, 1 H F 28 
Deaths—— { ‘ 4 ear | eae 
Males be ss ein 317: 235 : 160 6 ' 49 | 19 | 846 
Females... fe nF 247 193 | 72 | 53 18 ' 23 606 
‘ 1a a= — my ott ro 5 \ i 
Tctal ss + 564 428. 232 118 ° 67 | 42 | 1,461 
ae . i x4 ea Pe ot 
Numbzr of patients on books at end | | j ' | 
of year— 1 j 
Malea e a .. | 5,177 1 3,168 | 1,871 761 831 814 | 12,122 
Females .. ice ee 4,200 | 3,363 1,171 i 613 | 421 808 {10,076 
: 1 | | _ 
Total ae oi 9,377 | 6,531 8,042 1,374 | 1,252 622 | 22,198 
Average daily number resident— | : a | : 
Males os ote 8 4,843 | 2,731 1,889 754 | 823 311 4} 11,851 
Females... As -- , 3,855 . 2,948 | 1,142 + 604 | 390 305 | 9,244 
rs | ere et eed a 
Total os . ' 8,698 | 5,679 | 3,031 ; 1,858 , 1,213 616 | 20,595 
es | “i PEN ec, 
Number of patients on books at end « ' i 
of year per 1,000 of populstion— ; 
Males es oe oon 4.11 ; 3.59 | 3.79 54 3.68 2.89 
Females. i. 11} 3i45 + 3i76 | 2.67 | 2118 | 2:21 | 2:79 | 3.21 
Persons a o. -- ? 3.78 3.68 ' 3.27 .387 | 3.00 2.84 
Average number of patients resident | : \ | ; 
in hospitals for insane per 1,000 : | i ; 
of mean population— : F I 
Males ai oe -» ' 3.86 | $8.11 + 3.86 2.52 3.69 2.93 8.48 
Females... ee .. ! 8.19 ! 3.31 2.63 ° 2.16 2.07 2.83 2.97 
Persons os ae ee 8.53 ! 8.21 3.28 2.34 2.95 2.88 3.23 
7a) See footnote (a) to previous table. (6) Exclusive of four private licensed houses. 


In some-States persons well advanced towards recovery are allowed to leave the 
institutions and reside with their relatives or friends, but they are under supervision 
and their names are kept on the books. The figures for admissions, etc., include 
absconders captured and re-admitted. Generally, very few escapees succeed in avoiding 
eapture. 

(iv) Revenue and Expenditure, 1929. The revenue of Government asylums is small 
in comparison with their cost, and consists chiefly of patients’ fees. The proportion of 
expenditure borne by the State amounts to about 85 per cent. 


HOSPITALS (GOVERNMENT) FOR THE INSANE.—FINANCES, 1929(a). 


























Particulars. NS.W. | Vie. | Quand. | S. Aust: |W. Anst.! Tas. | Total. 
Revenue (Exclusive of £ & & £ £ £ £ 
Government Grants)}— { 
Fees of Putients avs 114,451 51,026 24,787 17,951 15,336 | 8,698 | 232,249 
Other <a ans 3,170 6,698 646 1,593 6,623 ° 7468 19,476 
ae 5 ae ae a 22 
Total ee ind 117,621 57,724 25,433 19,544 21,959 9,444 | 251,725 
Expenditure— © 2) nes 
Saiaries oe +.’ | 488,257 | 290,715 | 138,525 49,299 66,248 35,122 |1,018,166 
Maintenance .. és 246,674 | 165,623 80,694 51,400 41,078 | 21,487} 606,956 
Buildings ts ee 35,039 5,398 10,654 2,154 as 53,245 
Other rae .. 29,349 6,880 ia 2,276 2,183 2,547 43,235 
Total “. 280 57 | 224,617 | 113,629 1,721,602 


498,2. 2! 111,663 59,156 
enditure pe /6 '£76/5/10 '£73/16/9 '£82/14/0 | £89/3/9 | £95/2/1 '£77/11/2 
(a) The figures relate to years ended as follows :—New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland and Western 
Australia—30th June, 1930; other States—31st December -1929. 


+. | 714, 
Expenditure per Inmate’ .. | £76/3/6 
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(v) Summary for Australia, 1925 to 1929. The table hereunder gives a summary 
for hospitals for the insane in Australia for each of the five years 1925 to 1929. 
The figures for the States cannot be brought to a common year; consequently” the 
following particulars relate to a combination of calendar and financial years. Licensed 
houses are included in the number of institutions for Victoria, and in all particulars save 
expenditure for New South Wales. The figures are exclusive of reception houses and 
observation wards in gaols. In the case of New South Wales the expenditure figures 
include cost of Broken Hill patients treated in South Australian hospitals :— 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.-SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929, 

















Particulars. | 1925. 1926.” 1927, | 1928. 1929, 
\ e 
| a 
Number of institutions .. Pal 36 34 | 34 36 38! 
Number of beds ' 18,797 18,885 | 19,474} 19,467! 20,951 4 


Admissions a5 ... $8,441 3,452 
Discharged as recovered, relieved, etc. 1,613 1,592 
Deaths we 28 1,416 1,459 
Expenditure—Total Ws £ |1,649.626 [1,629,242 

35 —Per Inmate £80/4/4 J£77/14/7 


3,466; 3,637| 3,471: 

1,576} 1,669} 1,625 , 

1,433] 1,429] 1,451 
1,666,061]1,706,259 1,721,602 ! 
£77/17/8 £78/3/2 '£77/11/23 











(vi) Number of Insane, 1925 to 1929. The proportion of insane, as well as the total 
number returned as under treatment, has changed very little during recent years. The 
next table gives the number of insane under official care in Australia, and the proportion 
per 1,000 of population for the last five years. rey ag 


INSANE PERSONS IN INSTITUTIONS, 1925 TO 1929, 











State. 1925. | 1926. 1927, | 1928. | 1929. 
NuMBER. 
New South Wales... _ 8,397 8,570 | 8,898 | 9,104! 9,377 
Victoria = & “ 6,192 6.329 6,360 6,501 6,531 
Queensland .. 2 es 2,983 3,000 | 3017! 3,032 3,042 
South Australia bie 1,302 1,282 1,306 1,350 1,374 
Western Australia Ps 1,088 1,164 L188; 1.299} 1.952 
Tasmania ete is + | 603 615 | 623 | 615 622 
Australia .. .. | 20,565 | 20,960! 21,3921 21,831] 22,1981 








Per 1,000 oF PopuLaTION. 





New South Wales a ae 3.65 | 3.64 | 3.71 3.72 | 3.78 
Victoria ‘ ee ae 3.67 ' 3.70 3.65 3.69 3.68 
Queensland 3.46 | 3.40 3.36 3.31 3.27 
South Australia :. | 2.36 | 2.26 | 2.27 2.33 2.37 
Western Australia .. pe | 2.92 3.07 3.03 | 3.03 3.00 
Tasmania ee oe oe yp 2.78 | 2.86 | 2.89 2.84 2.84 

Australia | 3.43 | 3.43 3.43 3.45 | 3.46 








The difference between States in the number of insane persons in institutions per 
1,000 of population may be due to a large extent to differences of classification of the 
insane. 


A more rational attitude towards the treatment of mental cases has resulted in 
a greater willingness in recent years to submit afflicted persons to treatment at an 
earlier stage. Hence an increase in the number of recorded cases does not necessarily 
imply an actual increase in insanity, and the small increment in the numbers in the first 
of the immediately preceding tables is probably, if not solely, due to this circumstance, 
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(vii) Causes of Insanity. The general information available respecting the causes 
of the insanity of persons admitted to institutions is too unsatisfactory to be given in 
detail. The figures for previous attacks and ascertained hereditary infiuence and 
ascertained congenital defect, though not entirely satisfactory, may, however, be 
mentioned. Of the total admissions and re-admissions during the year 1929, 15 per cent 
had been subject to previous attacks of insanity, while ‘“‘ ascertained hereditary influence 
and ascertained congenital defect’? were responsible for 26 per cent. The figure for 
previous attacks is exclusive of South Australia, for which no particulars are available. 


(viii) Length of Residence in Hospital. Information concerning the length of residence 
of persons who died or were discharged is given in earlier Year Books (See No. 22 
p. 491), but owing to considerations of space, cannot be included in this issue. 





6. Care of the Feebleminded. —An account of the treatment of the fecbleminded, 
supplied by the Public Health Department of Tasmania, appeared in Official Year Book 
No. 19, pp. 477 and 478. Considerations of space, however, preclude ita repetition in 
the present volume. 


7. Protection of Aborigines.—For the protection of the aboriginal Australian race 
there are institutions, under the supervision of Aborigines Boards, where the blacks are 
housed and encouraged to work, the children receiving elementary education. The 
work is usually carried on at mission stations, but many of the natives are nomadic, 
and receive food and clothing when they call, whilst others but rarely come under the 
notice of the Boards. The native race is extinct in Tasmania. The expenditure from 
Consolidated Revenue in 1929-30 was, New South Wales, £37,746; Victoria, £8,734 ; 
Queensland, £61,301; South Australia, £24,025; Western Australia, £26,796 ; Northern 
Territory, £9,675 ; total for Australia, £168,277. In New South Wales the number 
of aboriginals living on reserves in 1929 was 2,369. At the 30th June, 1929, there were 
47 full-bloods and 281 three-quarter and half-castes under the care of the Aborigines 
Protection Board at stations in Victoria. In Queensland in 1928-29 there were 4,267 
aborigines permanently resident at the various stations. At the 30th June, 1930, there 
were 823 inmates, of whom 117 were full-bloods, at mission stations in South Australia, 
and in Western Australia the aborigines and half-castes supported at similar institutions 
in the year 1929-30 numbered 945 (including 179 supported by the State), while an 
average of 1,415 natives were rationed each month by the Aborigines Department. 
At the mission stations in the Northern Territory approximately 1,250 full-bloods and 
100 half-castes were in residence, but casual assistance and medical attention are given 
to large numbers of natives every year. 


8. Royal Life Saving Society—In each of the State capitals, “centres” of the 
Royal Life Saving Society have been established and in some States sub-centres have 
been established in the larger provincial districts. Saving of life from drowning and 
other forms of asphyxiation is the object of the Society, and its immediate aims are (a) 
educative and (b) remedial. The encouragement of swimming and life-saving in schools, 
colleges, clubs, etc., will bring about a more widespread knowledge of these necessary 
matters, and there is increasing provision of life-belts, reels, lines, and other first-aid 
appliances on ocean beaches, wharves, and other suitable places. Upwards of 12,000 
certificates of proficiency in various grades are issued annually after examination 
throughout Australia, the numbers for the individual States for 1930 being New South 
Wales, 4,633; Victoria, 2,645; Queensland, 1,823; South Australia, 679; Western 
Australia, 2,253 ; and Tasmania, 120. 


9. Royal Humane Society—The Royal Humane Society of Australasia has for its 
objects (a) to grant awards for skill, promptness, and perseverance in life-saving; (6) to 
provide assistance in cases of danger and apparent death; (c) to restore the apparently 
drowned ; (d) to collect and circulate the latest information regarding approved methods 
and apparatus for life-saving. Awards of medals and certificates are made numbering 
about 100 annually. Upwards of 300 lifebuoys have been provided at various places 
on the coasts, rivers, lakes, and reservoirs in the various States. Swimming is encouraged 
amongst school children, and awards are made for proficiency. 
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10. Other Charitable Institutions —Owing to variety of name and function of other 
charitable institutions it has been found impracticable to give detailed results. The aid 
given in kind—food, clothing, tools of trade, etc.—is considerable, whilst the shelter and 
treatment afforded range from a bed for a night for casual callers in establishments 
ministering minor charity, to indoor treatment over long periods in those that exist for 
the relief of the aged and the infirm. The institutions not so particularized include asylums 
for the deaf, dumb, and blind, maternity institutions and infant homes, homes for the 
destitute and aged poor, industrial colonies, night shelters, créches, homes of hope, rescue 
homes, free kindergarten and ragged schools, auxiliary medical charities, free dispensaries, 
benevolent societies and nursing systems, ambulance and health societies, boys’ brigades, 
humane and animals’ protection societies, prisoners’ aid associations, shipwreck relief 
societies, bush fires and mining accident relief funds, etc. 


11. Totat Expenditure on Charities. Previous issues of the Official Year Book 
embodied statistics of expenditure on charities. The returns available, however, included 
@ portion only of direct expenditure by Governments, and, in general, there is a want of 
harmony in the information available for the different States. Pending the result of 
further inquiry it has been decided to omit this table from the present chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PUBLIC HYGIENE. 
§ 1. Public Health Legislation and Administration. 


Reference to the various public health authorities, Commonwealth and State, their 
functions, and the legislation administered, may be found in earlier issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 493 to 495), but considerations of space preclude the repetition 
of this information herein. 


§ 2. Inspection and Sale of Fosd and Drugs. 


Legislation is in force in each State concerning the inspection and sale of food and 
drugs, the general objects being to secure the wholesomeness, cleanliness, and freedom 
from contamination or adulteration of any food, drug or article; and the cleanliness 
of receptacles, places, and vehicles used for their manufacture, storage or carriage. For 
further particulars in this connexion, and with respect also to the sale and custody of 
poisons, reference should be made to Official Year Book, No. 22, pp. 495-497. 


§ 3. Supervision of Dairies, Milk Supply, etc. 


1. General.—In earlier issues (see No. 22, pp. 497.to 499), allusion is made to 
the legislation in force in the various States to ensure the purity of the milk supply and 
of dairy produce generally, but limits of space preclude the repetition of this informa- 
tion in the present issue. 


2. Number of Dairy Premises Registered.—The following table shows, so far as the 
particulars are available, the number of dairy premises registered and the number of 
cattle thereon. Compulsory registration is not in force throughout the whole area of the 
various States. 


DAIRY PREMISES REGISTERED, AND CATTLE. THEREON, 1930. 











Particulars. N.S.w. | Victoria. | Q'and, | §. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tasmania. 
G7 
Premises registered .. 19,651 24,608 | 23,500 1,120 | (5) (5) 
Cattle thereon «+ | 696,050 | 333,980 | 682,000 | 6,950 | (b) (b) 
1 
(a) Approximate number of dairies operating. {b) Not available, 


§ 4. Prevention and Contro! of Infectious and Contagious Diseases. 


1. General.—The provisions of the various Acts in regard to the compulsory 
notification of infectious diseases and the precautions to be taken against the spread 
thereof may be conveniently dealt with under the headings—Quarantine; Notifiable 
Diseases, including Venereal Diseases ; and Vaccination. 


2. Quarantine.—The Quarantine Act is administered by the Commonwealth 
Department of Health, and uniformity of procedure has been established in respect 
of all vessels, persons, and goods arriving from overseas ports or proceeding from one State to 
another, and in respect of all animals and plants brought from any place outside Australia. 
In regard to inter-state movements of animals and plants, the Act becomes operative only 
if the Governor-General be of opinion that Federal action is necessary for the protection 
of any State or States ; in the meantime the administration of inter-state quarantine of 
animals and plants is left in the hands of the States. The Commonwealth possesses 
stations in each State for the purposes of human and of animal quarantine. 

Further information concerning the chief provisions of the Act and its administration 
is given in some detail in earlier issues (see No. 22, p. 500). 2 
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3. Notifiable Diseases.—A. General.—(i) Ifethods of Prevention and Control. Pro- 
vision exists in the Health Acts of all the States for the observance of precautions against 
the spread and for the compulsory notification of infectious disease. When any such 
disease occurs, the Health Department and the local authorities must at once be notified. 
In some States notification need be made only to the latter. The duty of giving this 
notification is generally imposed, first, on the head of the house to which the patient 
belongs, failing whom on the nearest relative present, and, on his default, on the person 
in charge of or in attendance on the patient, and on his default, on the occupier of the 
building. Any medical practitioner visiting the patient is also bound to give notice. 


As a rule the local authorities are required to report from time to time to the Central 
Board of Health in each State as to the health, cleanliness, and general sanitary state of 
their several districts, and must report the appearance of certain diseases. Regulations 
are prescribed for the disinfection and cleansiag of premises, and for the disinfection and 
destruction of bedding, clothing, or other articles which have been exposed to infection. 
Bacteriological examinations for the detection of plague, diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid, 
and other infectious diseases within the meaning of the Health Acts are continually being 
carried out. Regulations are provided in most of the States for the treatment and 
custody of persons suffering from certain dangerous infectious diseases, such as smail- 
pox and leprosy. 


(ii) Details by States. In earlier Year Books (see No. 22, p. 501) information 
concerning the notification, etc., of diseases under State headings has been given, but 
considerations of space preclude its inclusion in this issue. 


(iii) Diseases Notifiable in each State. In tho following statement diseases notifiable 
in each State and the Fedoral Capital Territory are indicated by a cross :— 


DISEASES NOTIFIABLE UNDER THE HEALTH, ETC., ACTS IN EACH STATE 
AND THE FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY. 





| 
Fed. 
Particulars, N.S.W.} Vic. | Q’land. S.A, | W.A.} Tas. Cap. 





~ 
S 
~~ 


Acute lobar pneumonia .. 
Anthrax oe 
Anky) lostomiasis 
Bilharziasis 

Brill’s Disease .. 

Bubonic plague 
Cerebro-spizal fever sid 
Cerebro-spinal enna 
Chicken-pox 

Cholera 

Continued fever 
Diphtheria 

Dyscutery a 
Encephalitis Iethargica ie 
Enteric fever .. ext 
Erysipelas 

Vavus 

Filartasie a a ee a6 aay st + 
Gastro- enteritis, ‘infective are eis a 38 as oe ate fe + 
Hematuria ae ee o* oe 

Hydatids : 

Infantile paralysia 

Influenza 

Leprosy ary 

Malarial fever .. 

Measles : 

Membranous croup 

Ophthalmiu, contagious (inetuding trachoma) 
Pneumonic Influenza... . 
Polioencephalitis . 
Pollomyeljitis anterior acuta 

Puerperal fever 

Pulmonary tuberculosis (phthisis) 
Relapsing fever ave ae ' 
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DISEASES NOTIFIABLE UNDER THE HEALTH, ETC., ACTS IN EACH STATE 
AND T THE FEDERAL | CAPITAL TERRITORY—continued. 





t 
Fed. 
Particulars. NS.W.] Vic. | Q’land. S.A. | W.A.] Tas. ie: 
er. 





Scabics <3 s me oe bes sy fn. 32 t 

Scarlet fever oa oe res 

Scarlatina 

Septicamia 

Sinall-pox 

Tetanus 

Trichinosls 

Tuberculosis .. 

Tulreulosis in Animals. 

Typhoid ae 

Typhus fever .. 

VeneleJd Discasces :— 
Chancroid co chance re 
Gleet ‘ ; 
Gonorrhea .. 
Gonorrhaal aphtha Imia 
Infective granutoma of the pudenda 
Ophthalmia neoustoram 
Syphilis 
Venercal warta 

Whooping cough 

Yellow fever 
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“te) Notifiable in certain arcas only. () ‘Primary and sccondury stages Ouly. (¢) Influenza vers 

My notifiable, acd any febrile toxic-septicmmic curdition similar to inttuenza, including pneumontc 

futtuenza. (/) Act not yetin operation. (e¢) Includes para-typhoid fever. (f) Bacillary and ama@blc. 
(g) Echinococcus yranulosis- -cystic stage. 


(iv) Cases of Infectious Diseases in each State. The following table compiled by 
the Commonwealth Department of Health shows for the year ended December 
1930, the numbers of cases of infectious diseases notified in each State and the Federal 
Capital Territory :— 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES—CASES NOTIFIED, AUSTRALIA, 1930. 








a be - 
ueens- | South | Western jp, . ederal 
Discase. . South | Victoria. Rucens | Australia. Australia. wa To 
Ankylostomiasis * ' Nil! 10 | Nil | Nil = Nil 
Anthrax , Nil ; * ; Nil ; Nil | Nil | Nil 
Beri-beri * * | * | * ; Nib i A Nil 
Bilharziasis. . os . 2 | Nil Nil! Nil | Nil Nil 
Cerebro-spinal fever .. 43. J8 | 3 | 8 2 | 1 Nil 
Dengue fever . eo kg * Nil; ba Nil 
Diphtheria .. .- 4,051; 3, 44 1,686. | 245 1,045 | 573 1k 
Dysentery . te! Me 53 4 | 53 25 | = Nil 
Encephalitis lethargica 14 : Pa i 3 6 Nil | 1 2° 
Erysipelas .. carr a 119° 226 1: * Nil 
Favus Ps | 1 woe . * 
Filariasis * et 2: Nil | a sd Nil 
Hydatid bg 20 | ea © a. * Nil 
Influenza + * Pe * 23° Si .8 = 
Leprosy .. am 4, Ni | 8 Nil: Ni | Nil Nil 
Malaria a * FOND | 9: Nil | 8. 1] Nil 
Measles we i Fee me ad | 2,466 , BY eg s 10° 
Poliomyelitis 80 93 | 4) 15] 4: 113 | } 
Puerperal fever .. 3) 269} 45 j 40 | 75. 215 26 1 
Scarlet fever ae 4, rae , 2,071 j 617 | 104 | 296 | 485 46. 
Tetanus .. ie il ae Wy eae ee 
Tuberculosis wet 1,917 . 1,280 343 | 425 589 203 1 
Typhoid fever 3 380 - 146 130 , j 79 | 117! 27 Nil 
Typhus,endemic .. = - = >| 7 | 51 } bd Nil 
Varicella .. es ae Bf oo 739 * * * 
Whooping cough... |S * * i * | 4,466 ee = 1 





"© Not cotimable= 
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B. Venereal Diseases.—{i) General. The prevention and control of venereal diseases 
aro undertaken by the States. Each State has a Venereal Disoases Act, or provisions 
in the Health Act govern the working of tho measures taken to combat these diseases, 
In every Stato notification has been made compulsory. A list of notifiable forms of 
venoreal complaints is given in the table on the preceding page. Steps have been taken 
to ensure free treatment by medical practitioners or in subsidized hospita!: Registered 
pharmaceutical chemists are allowed to dispense prescriptions only when signed by 
medical practitioners. Clinics have been established, and, in some cases, beds in public 
hospitals have been set aside for pationts suffering from those cisez-es 


Penalties may be imposed on a patient who fails to continue under treatment: 
Clauses are inserted in the Acts which aim at preventing the marriage of any patient 
or the employment of an infected person in the manufacture and distribution of 
foodstuffs. 

For several years the Cummonwealth Government granted a subsidy to each of 
the States to assist in providin ; hospiva! treatment and administrative control of venereal 
diseases, but this subsidy has been discontinued. 


In 1927 a Division of Tuberculosis and Venereal Disease was established in the 
Commonwealth Derartment of Health, with a medical officer as Director. 


(ii) Details 6, States. A statement of the provisions in each State, together with 
eertain statistica data, appeared in earlier Year Books (see No. 22, pp. 503 and 604),. 
but cannot be included in this issue. 


~ 
“ 


4. Vaccination.—(i) Demand for Vaccine. In New Svuth Wales there is no statutory 
provision for compulsory vaccination, thongb in all the other States such provision haa 
been made. Jennerian vaccine for vaccination against smuall-pox is prepared at the 
Commonwealth serum laboratories in Melbourne. A moderate demand exists for the 
vaccine in Victoria, but in the other States the normal requirements arc small. During 
the years 1912, 1913, and 1914 the output of the vaccine in doses from the depot was. 
respectively 65,000, 570,000, and 146,000, The number of doses issned in 1913 was, 
however, abnormal, and was due to the epidemic of small-pox which broke out in Sydnay 
at the end of June, and was followed by large numbers of vaccinations in each State. 


(ii) Details by States. In earlier issues of the Year Book (sec No. 22, pp. 504 and 
593) information concerning the provisions in each State was given, but owing to con- 
siderations of space cannot be included herein. 


5. Commonwealth Serum Laboratories.—The establishment for the preparation of 
Jennerian vaccine situated at Royal Park, neer Melbourne, formerly Known as the ‘ Calf 
Lymph Depot,” was in 1918 greatly enlarged by the Commonwealth. The remodelled 
institution is designated tho ‘‘ Commonwealth Serum Laboratorics,” and forms a division 
of the Commonwealth Department of Health. The list of bacteriological preparations 
produced by the laboratories has been extended to cover a wide range, thus forming 
a valuable national provision fur the protection of public health. 


6. Health Laboratories —The Commonwealth Department of Health has established 
health laboratories at Rabaul in New Guinea, at Lismore in New South Wales, at 
Bendigo in Victoria, at Townsville, Toowoomba, Rockhampton and Cairns in Queensland, 
at Port Pirie in South Australia. and at Kalgoorlie in Western Australia, and arrangements 
are being made for the organization of similar laboratories in other parts of Australia. 


The laboratory at Rabaul which until 1930 was carried on in conjunction with the 
hookworm campaign, and was working in close vo-opcration with the health organization 
of the New Guinea Administration, was transferred to the Administration at the beginning 
of 1930. } 


The Bendigo Laboratory was opened in 1922. Besides carrying en the ordinary 
diagnostic and educationa! work of a health laboratory, it possesses an X-ray equipment,. 
and undertakes the examination, diagnosis, and treatment of persons suffering from 
miner’s disease and tuberculosis. 
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The laboratory at Townsville is now carried on a3 a separate establishment. The 
leboratory at Toovoombs wes opened on 18th December, 1923. 


All of these laboratories are undertaking successfully the diagnostic, educative, and 
research work for which they were created. 


By arrangements between the Commonwealth and Western Australian Governments 
a special medical survey of persons engaged in the mining industry in Western Australia 
was carried out in 1925-26 by the Commonwealth Health Laboratory at Kalgoorlie, 
when 4,067 mine employees were examined. A further arrangement provided for the 
re-examination annually of mine employees in tke Kalgoorlie district for a period of 
tbhroe years. 


7. Industrial Hygiene—Tbe Industrial Hygiene Division of the Commonvweaslth 
Department of Health was established in December, 1921. Its objects are tie collection 
of reliable data, the investigation of industrial conditions affecting health, and the issue 
of advice to employers snd employees for the improvement of conditions of work and for 
the safeguarding of health. Publications have been issued dealing with the scope of 
industrial hygiene, and with health hazards in industry. Expert adviceis available to 
employets and employees, and it is anticipated that the work of the division will be of 
great value in guiding the development of industry along hygienic lines, and in improving 
generally the condition of workers. With a view to the adoption of a concerted scheme 
of action and a uniform basis for standards and records throughout Australia, conferences 
of delegates from the State HeaJth and Labour Departments and the Commonwealth 
Department. of Health were held in 1922, 1924, and in 1927. 


A special article entitled ‘‘ Industrial Hygiene in Australia ” will be found in Oficial 
Yerr Book No. 18, pp. 522 to 554, 


8. Veterinary Hygiene and Plant Quarantine.—In 1827 Directors were appointed 
to control divisions of the Commonwealth Department of Health, which have bean 
created to deal with veterinary hygiene and plant quarantine. 


§ 5. Tropical Diseases. 


1. General—The remarkable development of parasitology in recent years, and the 
inorease in knowledge of the part played by parasites in human and animal diseases, 
have shown that the difficulties in the way of tropical colonization, in so far as these 
arise from the prevalence of diseases characteristic of tropical countries, are largely 
removable by preventive and remedial measures. Malaria and other tropical diseases 
are coming more and more under control, and the improvements in hygiene and the 
production of new synthetic drugs for treatment which science has accomplished, furnish 
a new outlook on the question of white settlement in countries formerly regarded as 
unsuitable for colonization by European races. In Australia, the most important aspect 
of this matter is at present in relation to such diseases as hookworm, filariasis, dengue fever, 
and to a lesser extent, malaria, which, although practically unknown in southern Australia, 
ocourin many of the tropical and sub-tropical parts. 


Syatematic attention is being directed to these diseases and to other aspects of tropical 
hygiene by the Division of Tropical Hygiene of the Commonwealth Department of Health. 


2. Transmission of Disease by Mosquitoes.—Information under this heading has 
appeared in earlier issues (see No. 22, pp. 506 and 507), but cannot be repeated in 
this volume. 


3. Control of Introduced Malaria and Bilharziasis.—Reference to this subject may 
be found in earlier Year Books (see No. 22, p. 507). 


4. Hookworm.—In 191], attention was drawn to the necessity for an investigation 
into hookworm infection in Queensland, and the view was expressed that notified cases 
did not accurately indicate the prevalence of the disease. Researches made aubsequently 
tended to support this view. 
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An investigation made in Papua in 1917 by an officer of the International 
Board of Health of the Rockefeller Foundation disclosed the fact that half of all 
natives examined were infected with hookworm disease. In co-operation with the 
Government of Queensland and the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine, the survey 
was extended to Queensland, and ® considerable number of cases of hookworm 
{infection was found in certain northern coastal areas. In October, 1919, the Australian 
Hookworm Campaign was begun. This campaign was supported jointly by the Common- 
wealth, the International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, the State of 
Queensland, and the other States in which work in this direction was undertaken. By 
the end of 1922, the survey of Australia and its dependencies had been completed. The 
total number of examinations up to 30th September, 1924, including those in Dr. Waite’s 
survey in Papua and the earlier work in Queensland, was as follows :—- 


People examined for hookworm disease - .. 394,578 
Found to be infected with hookworms .- 62,051 (15.7%) 


Endemic hookworm infection was found in intermittent areas along the eastern 
coast of Australia from Cape York to Macksville in New South Wales. The higher summer 
rainfall in these areas appears to be chiefly responsible for the localization of the infection. 
It is also found in the vicinity of Broome and Beagle Bay in Western Australia, in the 
northern part of the Northern Territory, and along the eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. In the Territory of Papua, 59.2 per cent. of the natives were found to be 
infected, and in the Territory of New Guinea, 74.2’ per cent. There is no endemic 
hookworm infection in Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, the interior of Queensland, 
New South Wales, except the north-eastern part, and Western Australia except the far 
north. 

Metalliferous mines were examined in Victoria, South Australia, New South Wales, 
Tasmania, and Western Australia, and were found entirely free from hookworm infection. 
The examination of metalliferous mines in Queensland showed either no infection or 
a light infection which may have originated chiefly outside the mines. Coal mines in 
Victoria, Tasmania, and Western Australia were free from infection. Examinations were 
made in the coal mines of the Newcastle district, and among 1,226 miners examined in 
about 25 mines only five infected minera were found. In the Ipswich group of coal 
mines in Queecsland, 31-5 per cent. of the miners were infected, and in the Howard- 
Torbarlea group (Queensland) 75.8 per cent. were infected. Recommendations were 
made with regard to the correction of the insanitary conditions responsible for these 
high infection rates. 

Wherever operations are carried on by the hookworm campaign, emphasis is placed 
on the prevention of hookworm disease, in contrast to temporary relief through the 
cure of existing cases, and much work has been done to improve methods of night-soil 
disposal, and to teach the people the danger from soil pollution. 

In October, 1924, the International Health Board withdrew from the work which 
was then continued under the direction of the Division of Tropical Hygiene of the Common- 
wealth Department of Health. From lst October, 1924, to 30th September, 1929, under 
the ucw administration the field units engaged in the investigation examined 157,998 
persons, of whom 13,968, or 8 .8 per cent., were found to be infected with hookworm. 

In October, 1929, the scheme for hookworm control was revised and modified. In 
both Queensland and New South Wales there are now committees for control which 
include the State officers responsible for public health and the health of school children 
respectively ; continuity and co-ordination of programme are provided for by entrusting 
the chairmanship of each of the committees to the Director of the Division of Tropical 
Hygiene. 


In the latter part of 1922, the scope of the campaign was widened to include a 
malaria and filaria survey in co-operation with the Division of Tropical Hygiene, 
Commonwealth Department of Health. This work is being carried out as opportunity 
arises. . 


Both of the species of hookworm which infest man are found in Australia. They 
differ in ways important to the practical sanitarian, and the need has been recognized for 
a new and more practicable method of determining their respective distribution. Such 
s method has been evolved at the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine, and is being 
introduced as part of the routine of hookworm control within Australia. 
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Several epidemiological and microbiological problems relating to hookworm and 
other intestinal parasites in tropical and sub-tropical Australia have been investigated 
by the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine and the Commonwealth Health 
Laboratorics in Queensland in co-operation with the work of the field units, and useful 
information has becn obtained and applied in regard to the control of hookworm among 
white people in the coastal tropical and sub-tropical regions of Australia. 


5. Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine.—The Australian Institute of Tropical 
Medicine was founded at Townsville in January, 1910. From 7th March, 1921, to 3rd 
March, 1930, when it was merged in the Schoo] of Public Health and Tropica! Medicine, 
Sydney University, the Institute was administered by the Commonwealth Department 
of Health, and a full account of its activities from its foundation up to 1922 will be 
found in Official Year Book No. 15, pp. 1010-1012. 


6. School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney University. —The 
Commonwealth Government, under an agreement with the Sydney University, established 
a School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine at the Sydney University as from 4th 
March, 1930, for the purpose of training medical graduates and students in the subjects 
of public health and tropical medicine. The organization of the Australian Institute 
of Tropical Medicine at Townsville was merged in the new School, and the staff, 
equipment, and material have been transferred to Sydney. 

Since 1922 a number of investigations bas been carried out, including the physiology 
of white population in the tropics, causcs of obscure tropical fevers, sociological survey of 
certain tropical areas of Quecnsland, the destruction of mosquito larva and the control 
of mosquitoes in the larger centres of population, tropical diseases among the aboriginals 
on Pelm Island, leprosy among aboriginals in the Northern Territory, prevalence of 
filariasis in Cairns, Yarrabah Mission Station, Port Douglas, Mossman, and Innisfail, and 
reputed foci of malaria in tropical Queensland. Courses of instruction in tropica) 
medicine and hygiene commence in May of each year, and continue for four months, and 
ten publications dealing with various aspects of tropical medicine, etc., have been issued. 


7. Royal Commission on National Health, etc.—Information concerning the following 
subjects may be found in previous Year Books (see No. 22, pp. 509 and 510) :—{a) Royal 
Commission on National Health appointed by the Commonwealth Government in 1924; 
(6) Travelling Study Tours under the League of Nations; (c) International Sanitary 
Convention; (d) Far Eastern Epidemiological Bureau, Singapore; and (e) International 
Pacific Health Conference. Considerations of space preclude the repetition of this matter 
{n this issue. 


§ 6. Medical Inspection of School Children. 
1. General.—Medical inspection of school children is carried out more or less 
thoroughly in all the States. Medical staffs have been organized, and in some States 
travelling clinics have been established to deal with dental, ocular, and other defecta. 


2. New South Wales.—A complete system of medical inspection of school children 
came into operation in this State in 1913. The scheme, as now applied, includes, in 
country districts, the medical examination of every child at least twice during the 
compulsory period of school attendance (7-14 years). In the metropolitan area, the 
scheme provides for the full medical examination of all “entrants” and “leavers” 
(Ist class in Infants’ Departments and children 13 years of age respectively), and the 
review of all cases found defective between those ages. Parents are notified of the 
defects found in children, and urged to have them treated. In the metropolitan area, 
these notices are reinforced by “follow up” work of school nurses, who also arrange 
hospital and clinic treatment in many cases. 

When fully staffed, the staff employed consists of 19 medical officers, 19 dental 
officers (including 8 part-time), 8 school nurses, 15 dental assistants, and 13 clerical 
officers. Of the medical staff, three are oculists carrying out refractions and general 
ocular treatment in schools in country districts; while the dental activities include 
11 Travelling Dental Clinics for country work, and a School Dental Clinic (staffed by 
the equivalent of 3 full-time dental officers and assistants), and a Clinic attached to the 
Out-Patient Department of the Children’s Hospital in the metropolitan area. 
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Special attention is paid to the supervision of the health of High School pupils, 
both girls and boys, and these schools in the metropolitan, Newcastle, and Wollongong 
districts are visited by school medical officers once a year for this purpose. 


The same health supervision is maintained by a woman medical officer attached 
to the Teachers’ College. Every student, on entering the college, is medically examined, 
and any defects found must be remedied before final acceptance. A course of 30 lecturcs 
on hygiene is delivered, which every student attends. 


The medical and psychological examination of delinquent boys brought before the 
Children’s Court is carried out by a male medical officer, and approximately 1,600 boys 
are examined and reviewed yearly. The examination of certain gir] delinquents is 
undertaken by a woman medical] officer, who also carries out the examination and health 
supervision of children in residence at the Glenfield Special School for backward 
children. 


One other medica] officer is engaged for the greater part of cach year in an 
investigation into hookworm infestation in schoo] children in the North Coast District, 
working in conjunction with the Federal Health Authority. 


From time to time, mass investigations are made into the prevalence and 
distribution of certain abnorma] conditions affecting schoo] children, such as goitre, 
acute rheumatism, trachoma, fecblemindedness, crippling, etc. 


During 1929, 76,517 children were fully examined, 34,108 (44.58 %) were notified 
for treatment of physical defects, including 15,256 (19.94%) for defects other than 
dental. Of those notified for medical and dental defects 17,218 (50.48 %) were treated. 
In addition 28,053 children were ‘‘ reviewed”, of whom 11,104 (39.58 %) were notified 
for medical and dental defects, and 5,187 (46.71 %) of those notified were treated. 


3. Victoria.—The system adopted provides for the medical examination of each child 
once every three yeara during its school life. With the doubling of the medical staff 
in 1925 the Department concentrated on country work, and medical inspection has been 
undertaken since that date in country and rural districts, reaching the most remote 
corners of the State. Medical inspection is now undertaken in all High schools, in 
practically all country State schools, and in about half of the metropolitan State schools, 
but in only a few of the registered and institutional schools. 


Each school is visited once in every three years, and each child examined. In schools 
with an attendance of 70 or more, the older boys are examined by a medica) man and 
the older girls by a medica] woman. At this inspection every child is first weighed and 
measured, vision and hearing tested, then undressed to the waist and medically examined 
as for life assurance, but with a fuller investigation of many hygienic factors, which, at 
that age, greatly influence the health and growth of the child. Opportunity is also 
taken to teach the child healthy habits, how to correct faults, and also to get ita 
co-operation for the remedying of defects found. 

School nurecs employed by the Department are devoted to ‘follow-up’? work 
f.e., visiting the homes and getting treatment for children found defective by the school 
medical officers. Owing to the smallness of the staff their work is confined to the 
metropolitan area, The result of their work is that the treatment received is much 
greater than that which is obtaincd without them. 


In addition to the medical examination, each child in those schools visited by the 
school dentist receives dental treatment on entrance to school (if under 8 years of age), 
and each year thereafter, until it is 12 years of age, when it is left dentally fit. 


The present staff is arranged so that 3 dentists and 4 dental attendants are always 
oo duty at the Melbourne Dental Centre, whero children from the infant classes in the 
inner metropolitan schools are brought by the teacher for dental treatment. 


A dentist with a dental attendant and equipment travels along the railway line far 
enough to give one year’s work, using practically every town large enough to provide 
a day’s work as a base. The school committees of the outlying schools are notified of 
the visit, and the parents are invited to bring to the base all children eligible for treat- 
ment, #.e., all children under 8 years of age, and all other children treated by the school 
dentists on previous visits. This method gives all schools in the district the opportunity 
of dental treatment. 
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The time of another dentist is fully occupied treating the children in the three 
largest country centres, Bendigo, Ballarat, and Geelong. In each of these cities a centre 
with a dentist, dental attendant, and equipment is established for about three months 
of the year, where children from the infant classes of the neighbouring schools are brought 
by the teacher or parents. 


Three dentists with dental attendants are in charge of three fully-equipped dental 
vans, each of which has an itinerary which it completes each year. The advantage in 
the use of a dental motor van is that it is furnished as a dental surgery. Itcan bo driven 
into the school yard and, immediately on its arrival, work can be commenced without 
any delay incidental to unpacking equipment, etc., and to the preparation of a room. 


In no case is the same dental officer on the same trip for the whole year; work is 
distributed so that there is a change over at every school vacatioun—Christmas, May, 
and September. Those who have been in the country take a period of duty in the city 
and vice versa, while those who have been in the van on one trip will probably travel 
by train the next time, likewise there is constant change between dentist end dental 
attendants. By doing this it is felt that monotony is relieved, and that the standard of 
work is maintained at & higher leve] by the stimulus of change. 


The staff of the medical branch consists of 8 full-time medical officers, 8 dentists, 
9 dental assistants, and 2 school nurses. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1930, 43,499 children and 1,402 teachers were 
medically examined, and 36,612 children received dental treatment. In addition, 9,385 
homes were visited by the school nurses. 


4. Queensland.—In matters affecting the general administration of the medica] branch 
of the Department of Public Instruction, the Department acts on the advice of its Chief 
Medical Officer, who, while acting independently in al] matters affecting individual schools, 
is in close touch with the Department of Public Health, and observes the policy of that 
Department in all matters connected with schools which may have direct bearing upon the 
health of the State. 


Medical inspection of schools and school children is at present carried out by a staff of 
five medical officers (one part-time). These officers examine all children for cardiec 
and pulmonary conditions, and in addition, make a thorough examination of all children 
referred to them by the school nurses; 17,003 were thus medically examined in 1930, 
and of these 2,727 were notified as suffering from some condition requiring correction. 


School nurses now numbering 12 have been appointed from time to time. To each 
nurse is assigned a group of schools, and she is instructed to make a list at each school of 
those children whom she considers should be seen by the medical inspector at his next 
visit. She supervises the sanitation, cleanliness and ventilation of the school and notifies 
the head teacher of all infectious or verminous children or those suffering from impetigo, 
scabies, etc., who are then excluded. During the year 1930, school nurses examined 
32,667 children. In the metropolitan area, the nurses examine the teeth and report all 
eligible carious cases to the Dental Hospital for treatment. The work of the school nurse 
is proving more and more valuable in keeping the standard of sanitation high and in 
controlling the general health of the children. 


The Department has in its employ a staff of 15 dentists. These officers are each assigned 
a district, and such district is not changed for three years unless for reasons which the Chief 
Medical Officer, on the recommendation of the Chief Dental Inspector, considers 
advisable. During the year 1930, 35,230 children were examined ; 39,741 extractions 
were performed ; and there were 32,790 fillings and 17,518 other treatments. Children 
and parents alike are beginning to realise the very great value of early dental treatment. 
The former appreciate the fact that, in the early stages of decay, they are not called upon 
to suffer pain during dental manipulations, and the latter see in the increased health and 
vigour of their children the practical value of such treatment. 


The Medical Branch, under the direction of the Chief Medical Officer, consists of three 
sections known respectively as the Medical, Dental and Nursing Sections. These combined 
constitute the School Medical Service of the State. 
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In addition to the ordinary activities of the Branch, thore has recently been added the 
Wilson Ophthalmic School Hostel for the treatment and education of severe cases of 
trachoma. Such cases, on the recommendation of the Departmental Ophthalmologist, 
are admitted from time to time. Beneficial results have already been obtained. The 
Institution is situated at Eildon Hill, Windsor, and is fully eguipped to treat all types of 
eye case. 


Following the policy of the Government to give the same medical and dental facilities 
to the children of the back country as are obtainable by city dwellers, a Rail Dental 
Clinic has been constructed. This consists of a carriage 21 feet long, divided into— 


(a) Lavatory and shower accommodation. 

(6) Sleeping and living room, fitted with all conveniences, including ice chest and 
two-burner Gloria cooking-stove. Ample drawer space is provided in 
dressing table, and under the sleeping berth. 

(c) Dental surgery fitted with a}l the latest appliances for dental treatment, 
including Gloria sterilizer and pressure filtered water. The dental engine 
is electrically driven and foot controlled. Perfect illumination is obtained 
by a dental spot light which is part of the chair equipment. 

(d) A compartment for waiting patients which also contains the engine and 
generator and batteries for lighting the car throughout. 


A motor car is carried on a railway waggon at the rear, and can be used at each 
stopping place to visit the surrounding villages served by the rail centre. This unit 
operates in the distant and roadless parts of the State where there is difficulty in taking 
the present Road Motor Clinic. 


5. South Australia.—Medical inspection embraces the examination of all children 
_ attending primary, central, high and technical high schools. Each child is examined once 
in three years. Reports are furnished to parents of defects likely to interfere with 
educational progress. The staff consists of 1 principal medical officer, 3 medical 
inspectors, 1 psychologist, 1 dentist, 2 trained nurses, 1 dental assistant and a disinfecting 
officer. The dentists attend country schools and treat children. The dentist from the 
City Clinic was transferred in October; 1928, to the Dental Hospital, where school children 
are now treated. Tho medical inspectors meet the parents after the examination of the 
children, report any defects, and recommend treatment. It has been found that a personel 
talk is of greater value than a written notice, The psychologist examines montally 
retarded children and supervises their work in the opportunity classes which have been 
established for their benefit. 

During the year 1930, 21,592 children were examined by the medical inspectors ; of 
these 580 required notices for defective vision, 150 for defective hearing, and 745 for 
adenoids and tonsils. One thousand six hundred and thirty-nine children received dental 
treatment in the country districts. 


6. Western Australia.—Under the Public Health Act 1911-1922, the medical officers 
of health appointed by the local authorities became medical officers of schools and school 
children. In the Health Department there are two full-time and one half-time medical 
officers for schools, whose duty is to conduct medical examinations, and threo school 
nurses are employed. During 1930, 13,592 (6,099 country and 7,493 metropolitan) 
children were examined. These figures do not include recalls or specials. 


7. Tasmania.-To Tasmania belongs the credit of being the first State in Australia 
to provide for the medical inspection of State school children. As far back as 1906, 
1,200 children from the Hobart State schools were examined. At the present time the 
various municipal health officers are employed as medical inspectors visiting country 
schools, and, in the case of epidemics, these officers pay special visits when required, 
while two part-time medical officers conduct examinations of school children in Hobart 
and Launceston. There are also four nurses, whose chief duty is to visit the homes to 
advise the parents as to the treatment of defects disclosed by the medica] examination. 
Country schools are visited by medical officers about once a year. There are four full- 
time dental officers—two working at dental clinics in Hobart and Launceston, and two 
visiting the smaller country schools. 
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8. Federel Capital Territory.—By arrangement education facilities are provided 
by the Education Department of New South Wales. The Commonwealth Department 
of Health, however, took over from the State in 1930 the medical inspection of school 
children and carried out examinations of entrants and leavers during 1930. No 
statistical information is available for that year, but, as a complete examination of school 
children is to be made in 1931, figures should be available for the next issue. 


§ 7. Supervision and Care of Infant Life. 

1. General.—The number of infantile deaths and the rate of infantile mortality for 
the last five years are given in the following tablo, which shows that during the period 
1926 to 1930 no !ess than 34,190 children died in Australia (excluding Territories) before 
reaching their first birthday. With few exceptions, the rate of mortality in the 
metropolitan area is consistently greater than that for the remainder of the State. 
Further information regarding infantile mortality will be found in Chapter XXV.—Vital 
Statistics :— 


_ INFANTILE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES, 1926 TO 19390. 





Metropolitan. : Remainder of State, 


State. more ee \- -- 
1926, 1927. ! 1988, [a 1929. 1980. | 1926. 1927. | 1928. me, | 1929. | 3980, 











NUMBER OF INFANTILE Deas. 








New South wVBige 1,047 | 1,267 1,099 1,724 1,797. 1,954 | 1,706 | 1,499 
855 853 764 848 903 732 601 





























! 1,336 1,161 } 
Victoria. . - | 1,205 1,118 | 1,016 j . ae 
Queensland ++ {| 818, 365 239° 227 683 715' 603] 562] 530 
South Australia ../ 328: 370] 2992! 221: 256 181: 244 250) 215] 227 
Western Anetralia | 282, 210; 233, 269° 218. 177; 179. 186} 239) 212 
Tasmania . 77° 79 81 59. 68 = 156! 177 219} +196] 176 
Australia (6) .. | 3,496 | 3,303 | 2,967 | 2,900 2,719 3,685 ° 3,960 , 4,115 | 9,650 | 9,335 


Rate oF INFANTTLB Monvacirys (a) 


| ! 1 
New South Wales 60. 72 : 56. 39 49. 50 | 56.68 | 1 50. 03 «55.41, 54.04 58.09 | 56.27 | 49.70 





Victoria. . +» | 62.91 } 62.46 | 56 32 | 50.69 ; 50.80 | 47.14 49.38 54 35 | 43.74 | 42.30 
Qneensland +» | 50.41 | 57-28 48 26 ; 49.58 39.23 | 50.761 53.12 44 31 | 44.40 | 40.30 
South Australia .. | 53.03 | 64.00 , 49.09 , 43.81 64.72 ; 34.16 42.72 45.79 | 38.25 | 42.78 











Western Australia 53.85 | 57.30 60.74 | 63.99 51.40: 44.33 ° 37.16 38.21 | 49.31 | 42.75 
Tasmania -. , 58.73 | 55.71 80.92 | 56.73 ‘ 60.61 , 43.88 51.83 59.35 | 52.17 | 47.61 
. sishies: 7 i on watt, Sang 
Australia (b) .. | 58.86 | 59.27 52.99 ' 53.49 ; 49.84 i 50.05 50.88 52.84 | 49.37 | 45.81 
\ : i 
{a) Number of deaths under one year per 1,000 births registered. (0) Exclusive of Territories. 


During recent years greater attention bas been paid to the fact that the health of 
the community depends largely on pre-natal as well as after care in the case of mothers 
and children. Government and private organizations are, therefore, taking steps to 
provide instruction and treatment for mothers before and after confinement, while the 
health and well-being of mother and child are looked after by the institution of baby 
health-centres, baby clinics. créches, visitation by qualified midwifery nurses, supervision 
of milk supply, etc. 


2. Government Activities —In all the States Acts have been passed with the object 
of supervising and ameliorating the conditions of infant life and reducing the rate of 
mortality. Government Departments control the boarding-out to suitable persons of 
the wards of the State, and wherever possible the child is boarded-out to its mother or 
near female relative. Stringent conditions regulate the adoption, nursing and main- 
tenance of children placed in foster-homes by private persons, while special attention is- 
devoted to the wolfare of ex-nuptial children. (See also in this connexion Chapter XI.— 
Public Benevolence.) Under the provisions of the Maternity Allowance Act 1912, a 
sum of five pounds is payable to the mother in respect of cach confinement at which a 
living or viable child is born. Further particulars regarding Maternity Allowance are 
given in Chapter VIJ1.—Finance. 
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3. Nursing Activities.—{i) General. In several of the States, the Government 
maintains institutions which provide treatment for mothers and children, while, in 
addition, subsidies are granted to various associations engaged in welfare work. 

(ii) Details by States. In earlier issues of the Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 515 and 
516) iaformation, with certain statistical] data, concerning the activities of institutions 
in cach State has been included, but cannot be published in this issue. 


(iii) Summary. The following table gives particulars of the activities of the Baby 
Health Centres and the Bush Nursing Associations :— 


BABY HEALTH CENTRES AND BUSH NURSING ASSOCIATIONS, 1930. 





























H | Federal 
: New South y, | Queens-| South | Western | Tas- 
Heading. Wales. Victoria. “jang.” | australia.! Australia.! mania, | qcohital, | Total. 
‘ ‘ : ‘ ' ry. 
Baby Health Centres:— : i ‘ i 
Metropolitan No. 89 74 5 | 39° 10 4 1 172 
Urban-Provinetal, Sa | ' | 1 
and Rural No. 45 | 55 10 6 8 5 oe 129 
Total No. 84! 129: 15 45 18 9 1 301 
ae, eye ct re eer es Fo i dat tees eae 
Attendances at , 1 ° 
Centres .. No. | 418,445 . 244,800 , 116,304 70,706 47,531 ' 24,692 2,415 | 910,808 
Visits paid by | | . : 
Nurses... No. _ 100,103 55,749 | 14,224 38,471 10,111 H 12,358 971 | 281,087 
Bush Nursing Associa- | : 
tion, Number of . ( 
Centres ay 38 69 il (a) 30 (bd) 5 16 a 169 








(a) District Trained Nursing Society. (6) Pre-natal auxiliary hostels. 
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CHAPTER XII.—LABOUR, WAGES, AND PRICES. 
A.—PRICES. 
§ 1. Wholesale Prices. 


1. General.—The results of an investigation into wholesale prices in Melbourne 
from 1871 to the end of September, 1912, were given in some detail in Report No. 1 
of the Labour and Industrial Branch, while summarized results for later years are 
included in subsequent Reports. 


2. Index-Numbers.—Index-numbers have been computed for each group of 
commodities, as woll as for all groups together. The index-numbers for the several 
groups, and for all groups together, are shown in the following table, and in each case 
were computed with the prices in the year 1911 as base. They show, for each of the 
years apecified, the expenditure necessary—if distributed in purchasing the relative 
quantities (indicated by the mass-units) of the several commodities concerned—to 
purchase what would have cost £1,000 in 1911. 


INDEX-NUMBERS.—WHOLESALE PRICES, MELBOURNE, 1861 TO 1930, 
(Base 1911 = 1 000.) | 


v. VI. VII. | VIII. 
































I. I. | ‘Ti. Iv. | 
Jute, Agri- . All Com- 
Year, Motce Leather,| cultural | Datry | Gzo- Meat Bullies } Chemi- | moditiea 
Wool, |) Produce, | Produce. | certes, 2 cals. ether. 
Coal. tials. 
etc. | ete. 
1861 Ss 1,488 1,881 | 1,683 1,008 1,963 ae ' 1,070 2, 030 1,538 
1871 ae 1,09 1,257 1,236 864 1,586 { Be. ‘ 1,044 1,409 1,229 
1881 . 1,178 1,115 1,012 935 1,421 ae 1,091 1,587 1,122 
1891 A 895 847 1,024 995 1,032 888 780, 1,194 945 
4v01 oe 1,061 774 928 1,029 1,048 1,845 841 } 917 974 
1902 aie 1,007 756 1,198 1,215 945 1,447 | 837 881 1,051 
1908 re 923 834 | 1,209 1,059 936: 1,443 875 921 1,049 
1903 ay 821 885° 754 876 916 1,427 845 | 875 896 
1905 ate 772 850 894 980 942 1,209 801 « 859 | 919 
1008 ae 882 78 916 972 | 923! 1,110! 896 864 948 
1007 a 1,037 1,017 973 1,020 | 948; 1,204 968 961 1,021 
1908 . 1,033 101 1,812 1,198 5 968 1,835 935 go1! B,1ES 
1909 <a 1,014 907 | 1,000 1,119 | 978 1,088 | 911 815: 
1910 1,004 1,052 | 969 1,100 \ 999 1,008 I 996 898 1,003 
1951 . 1,060 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 ' 1,000 1,000 1,600 1,000 
1912 1,021 9! 1,370 1,206 1,052 1,357 | 1,057 1,172 
1918 ei 1,046 1,070 1,097 1,054 1,024 1,252 1,128 995 1,086 
1914 ae 1,099 1,032 ° 1,207 1,137 1,021 { 1,507 1,081 ; 1,253 1,149 
1915 . 1,284 1,017 , 2,162 1,630 1,183 | 2,435 1,275 | 1,628 1,604 
1916 ee 1,695 1,423 1,208 1,485 1,822 2,515 ' 1,491! 1,760 1,504 
1917 oo 2,129 2,008 1,157 1,423 1,343 2,403 1,884 2,171 1,662 
1918 e 2,416 2,360 1,444 1,454 1,422 2,385 2,686 8,22. 1,934 
1919 eo 2,125 2,363 1,985 1,651 1,516 2,348 2,851 2,898 2,055 
1920 oe 2,298 2,624 2,439 2,209 1,918 3, 279 3,226 2,825 2,480 
1921 a 2,173 1,362 1,767 2,000 1,976 2,158 2,733 | 2,303 1,903 
1022 oe 1,942 1,681 1,628 1,648 1,869 1,787 2,005 1,965 1,758 
1923 ae 1,826 2,148 1,778 1,837 1,746 2,579 2,025 1,933 1,944 
1924 oe 1,835 2,418 1,647 1,655 1,721 2,223 i 1,815 1,806 1,885 
1925 oe 1,852 1,967 5 1,797 1,636 1,723 2,212 1,711 , 1,790 1,844 
' 
1026 8 1,938 1,582 ; 2,001 1,784 1,731 1,931 1,665 1,816 1,832 
1927 | aN 1,962 1,650 | 1,826 1,823 1,724 2,111 1,624 1,866 1,817 
1928 a 1,912 1,781 1,726 1,751 1,707 2,015 1,744 | 1,923 1,792 
1929 oe 1,912 1,556 1,792 1,853 | 1,690 2,246 | 1,754 | 1,942 1,863 
1930 we 1, °366 1,127 \ 1,484 | 1,627 | 1,666 | 2,025 | 1,875 1,982 1,596 





Nors.—The figures given in this table are comparable in the vertical columns, but are not directly 
comparable horizontally. The index-numbers are reversible. 


The index-numbers up to the year 1911 are based on the prices of eighty commodities, 
but since that year the number has been increased to ninety-two.* The methods 
followed for the computation of the wholesale price index-numbers are similar to those 
adopted in regard to retail prices. The commodities included, the units of measurement 





* In the computation of the Index-numbers for years prior to 1911, the aggregate expenditure on 
80 commodities in 1911 is taken as base (= 1,000), while for later years the aggregate expenditure on 
92 commodities is taken. 
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for which the prices are taken, and the mass-units indicatiny the relative oxtent to 
which each commodity is used or consumed, are shown in a tabular statement in Labour 
Report No. 20 for 1929 (page 11). 


3. Fluctuations, July, 1914, to July, 1930.—Since the outbreak of war, prices of 
many commodities have increased considerably. This is shown in the following table, 
in which the index-numbers are given for each group for the months of July, 1923, to 
July, 1930, taking July, 1914, the last month before the outbreak of war, as base 
(== 1,000) for each group :— 


INDEX-NUMBERS.—WHOLESALE PRICES, MELBOURNE, JULY, 1914, TO 
JULY, 1930. 


I. Il. mu. | ive! y. VIL. OVIL, Vil. 
L ote gana | Dairy | Gro- Meat. | yale Cheml- Gioaps: 
Wool, | Produce, | Produce. | ceries. cals, 


Particulars. | Metals 
and 








c 
=| : | Wy ata Roe ee as =! is 
| 





' Coal. etc. | ete. rials, 

July, ae . | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000: 1,000; 1,000. 1,000 1,000 1,000 
» 1923... 1,658 1,876 1,691 1,668 , 1,698 | 2,229 1,780 1,923 1,799 
» 1024 .. 1,666 | 2,119 1,525 1,431 1,677 ' 1,281: 1,666 1,743 1,626 
» 1925 .. 1,663 1,744 1,643 1,40¢ , 1,667° 1,492 1,605 1,716 1,618 
1» 1926 1,741 1,456 1,860, 1,514 | 1,686 | 1,248 , 1,557 , 1,798 1,615 
» 1927 .. 1,789 . 1,503 1,674 = 1,606 1,677 1,390 1,518 | 1,826 1,607 
» 1928 .. 1,788 ' 1,656: 1,618; 1,477 1,654 | 1,217; 1,598 1,862 1,578 
» 1020 .. 1,741! 1,381 1,755 | 1,559 , 1,634 1,346 1,598 ' 1,804 1,590 
» 1930 1,669 1,031 . 1,468 1,415 1,625 | 1.367 | 1,722 1,920 1,441 





§ 2. Retail Prices amd House Rents. 


1. Introduction.—{i) General: In Labour Report No. 1, issued in December, 1912, 
tho results of certain investigations into the subjects of Prices, Price-Indexes and Cost of 
Living in past years were published, and some account was given of the methods employed 
for the collection of the data and of the technique adopted in the computation of the 
results. A detailed examination of the theory upon which the calculation of the index- 
numbers is based was given, but being necessarily too technical for inclusion in the 
general chapter, was relegated to Appendixes. The results of further investigations are 
included in the annual Labour Reports and Quarterly Summaries of Australian Statistics 
issued by this Bureau. 

(ii) Computation of Index-Numbere. Numerical examples of the technique and 
methods adopted for the computation of index-numbers were given in Report No. 2 
(pp. 44 and 45), and in Report No. 9 Appendixes I. to IV., pp. 174 to 229. 


2. Scope of Investigation.—As noted in Report No. 1, distinction must be drawn 
between (a) Variations in the purchasing-power of money, and (b) Variations in the 
standard of living, and in Report No. 2 attention was directed to the factors which must 
be taken into consideration in dealing with these matters in order to arrive at a satisfactory 
aggregate expenditure. The various Reports deal with the list of the commodities seleoted 
and the reasons for their adoption, while § 3 of this Chapter deals with the extension 
of tho inquiry to cover all ordinary household expenditure. 

3. Variations in Index-Numbers for Retail Prices and House Rents, Capital Cities, 
1907 to 1930.—{i) General. In Labour Reports and Bulletins, and in recent issues of the 
Quarterly Summaries of Statistics, index-numbers were given for each of the four groups 
of commodities and for all groups combined for each capital city since 1901, the expenditure 
in 1911 being taken in each case as base {= 1,000). In this sub-section summarized 
results only are given, firstly, for food and groceries ; secondly, for house rent; and 
thirdly, for the groups combined—the weighted average expenditure for all capital 
cities during the five-yearly period 1923-1927 being taken in each case as base (= 1,000). 
The index-numbers in each table are fully comparable with one another, since they 
show not only the variations from year to year in each capital, but also the relative cost 
as between the cities. 

Attention is directed to the base period to which the index numbers in the following 
tables have been computed. In tabulations of retail prices of food and groceries and cost 
of housing prior to and including December, 1929, the base (1,000) to which the index 
numbers were computed was the weighted average aggregate cost in the year 1911 for 
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the six capital cities. The desirability of computing retail price indexes on a post- 
war period was considered by a Conference of Statisticians and it was resolved that the 
period of five years—1923-1927—should be adopted as base for retail price indexes as 
from January, 1930. 


(ii) Food and Groceries. The index-numbers thus computed for tho three groups 
comprising groceries and food are shown in tho following table for 1907, 1911], 1914, 
1921, and for the last tive years :— 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS, FOOD AND GROCERIES.—CAPITAL CITIES, 
1907 TO 1930. 











i ‘ : 
City. | 1907. | 1911. ; 1914, | 1921. 1926. , 1927. | 1928. | 1929. ; 1930. 
ee ! Ia te ie eS | ae 
Les Ree See es Se 
Sydney .. ae +, 523] 553 646; 1,062 1,044; 1,032) 1,021 , 1,090 | 984 
Melbourne a -.' 617. 823i 610} 1,063} 992 969 042 | 1,004] 913 
Brisbane :. .. B80 569 603) 1,014 1,000 940! 935 051] 844 
Adelaide < ..! 582‘ 570 679 | 1,066 1,045: 1,030 993 1,055 | 937 
Perth .. ms ns 670 753. 728! 1,116, 1,043, 1,004] 1,053! 1,084] 961 
Hobart .. a -.; 665, 692! 678' 1,133 1,045 1,000 966 ; 1,025 | 952 
; 640 | 1,061! 1,023 , 1,000 985! 1,044; 941 


Weighted Average (a) ae 533i 559 } 


(a) For ali capital citics. 


The figures quoted aro directly comparable in every respect; thus, the same quantity 
of food and groceries, which cost £1,000 in the capital cities considered as a whole in 
the base period, 1923-1927, would have cost £646 in Sydney in 1914, £753 in Perth in 
1911, or £913 in Melbourne in 1930. 

In 1930 decreases were experienced in all the capital cities. Comparing the results 
for 1930 with those for 1911, the extent by which prices increased varied from 78 per 
cent. in Sydney to 28 per cent. in Perth. Prices, however, were abnormally high in 
Perth in 1911. The average retail prices in the six capitals considered as a whole in 
1930, compared with prices in 1911, were 68 per cent. higher, and compared with 1914 
prices, 47 per cent. higher. 


(iii) Housing. In issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 19, the computations 
of index-numbers of housing accommcdation were based upon the rentais of all houses 
from under 4 rooms to 7'rooms and over. In the following tables that basis has been 
altered, to accord with a resolution adopted by the Conference of Statisticians of 
Australia and New Zealand to the following effect : ‘‘ that for purposes of computing price 
levels in respect of rent, it is desirable that houses of four and five rooms only be taken 
into account.” The retail price index numbers (food, groceries and rent—all houses) 
used by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in the determination 
and adjustment of rates of wage are available and are computed to the original base, 
viz., year, 1911 = 1,000. These figures are published in the Quarterly Summaries of 
Australian Statistics and in the Annual Labour Reports. Tabulations covering the 
five years, 1926-1930, are given in the Appendix to this issue of the Year Book. 

The following table gives index-numbers computed for the weighted average house 
rent of 4 and 5 roomed houses in each of the’capital cities from 1907 to 1930, taking the 
average rent for tho six capitals in the five-yearly period—1923-1927—as the base 
(= 1,000). The average rent has been obtained for each city separately by multiplying 
the weighted average rent for each class of house (7.e., wooden houses of 4 rooms and of 
5 rooms and brick houses of 4 rooms and of 5 rooms) by a number (‘‘ weight ’’) representing 
the relative number of houses of that class in the particular city. The sum of the 
products thus obtained divided by the sum of the weights, gives the weighted average for 
4 and 5 roomed houses combined. The number of houses in each class for each city was 
obtained from the results of the 1921 Census, and the index-numbers are based on the 
weighted average rents for 4 and 5 roomed houses combined, and do not refer to any 
particular class of house. The weighted average rents for each class are given in 
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appendixes to Labour Reports, and an examination of these figures shows that for some 
classes of houses the increase has been greater, and in some less, than the general increase 
indicated in the following table. 

INDEX-NUMBERS. HOUSING, CAPITAL CITIES, 1907 TO 1930. 


1 

















t 
City. 1907. | 1911, 1914, | 1921. 1926. , 1927, | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. 
pad a aS betty, ve 4 | ; ' yeah id Sie Stee dyes LS 
Sydney = - 693 701, 760) 989, 1,117‘ 1,109; 1,143! 1,162 | 1,197 
Melbourne 2 oe 455: 5609, 628] 820: 1, 1037 | 1,046 | 1,087 | 1,094 | 1,011 
Brisbane Ey ‘li 283! 373] 468} 630, ; "832, 839 841 775 
Adelaide at Me 510. 706. 655{ 9809 B27 | ; 942, 1,022 986 916 
Perth .. Be iy 488 524 589 739 ' 898 922‘ 941 955 979 
Hobart os v2, 405 {452 518 | 881 996 . 966; 939; 932 014 
t i 
i 1. epee anne F i L 
1 
Weighted Average (a) .. | 497' 612 662 862 1,025 | 1,030 1,066 } 1,073 | 1,047 
| 














(a) For all capital cities. 
Notre —The above figures are directly comparable in every respect. 


(iv) Food, Groceries, and Housing (4 and 5 roomed Houses) combined. The weighted 
averages for all groups aro of importance, as indicating the general results of this investi- 
gation so far as the purchasing-power of money is concerned. The following table shows 
the index-numbers for groceries, food, and house rent (4 and 5 roomed houses) for each 
capital city, the weighted average cost for the six capitals in the five-yearly period 
1923-1927 being taken as base (= 1,060) :—~ 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS(a)—FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING.— 
CAPITAL CITIES, 1907 = 1930. 









































City. 1907. | 1911. | 1914, | 1921, 1926. | 1927. | 1928, | 1929. | 1930, 
_—_. inte 2 - Mia) Uren is me ah _— sf - - 
Sydney ' 548 606 687 37 |: 1,036 | 1,070' 1,060} 1,064 | 1,115 | 1,059 
Melbourne » 495 539 616, 7977 | 1,008' 996 993 | 1,036 948 
Brisbane | 442 500 554 877 934. 902 901 |- 912 819 
Adelaide «o! 524 618 671 | 975 | 1,003 | 9991! 1,003 | 1,080 929 
Perth .. o. +.) 6594 672 679 982 "992 , 975 | 1,013 | 1,038 968 
Hobart se +. . 508 542, 621 i 1,044 | 1,027. 988 956 992 939 
eo Ses et Soe - = 
\ 1 i 

Welghted Average (b)  .. ' 520 578 | 648 992 | 1024: 10111 1014} 1054 978 
dee \ \ 





* (a) As the price index-number increases, the purchasing: Spower of money dimnishes, 
(d) For all capital cities. 
NotR.—The above figures are directly comparab!o in every respect. 


The combination of housing with prices of food and groceries has had the effect of 
considerably modifying the index of prices, or, in other words, the purchasing-power 
of money, as compared with the similar index based on food and groceries only. In 1921 
prices of food and groceries and housing increased considerably, the combined results 
for the six capital citics for 1921 being an increase of 53.2 per cent. over 1914, and 
71.7 per cent. over 1911. Tle increaso in the index-number between 1914 and 192) 
varied between the capital cities from 45 per cent. in Perth to 68 per cent. in Hobart, 
while between 1911 and 1921 it varied between 46 per cent. in Perth and 93 per cent. in 
Hobart. In 1923 there was an increase in the combined cost of focd, groceries, and 
housing in all the cities. The index-number for 1924 showed a decline of 1-3 per cent. on 
that for 1923, that for 1925 showed an increase of 2-6 per cent. from 1924, food and 
groceries having increased 3 per cent., and housing increased 2 per cent., while that for 
1926 disclosed a rise of 2.3 per cent. over 1925, both food and groceries and housing 
again showing increases. The index-numbers for 1927 disclosed a decrease on 1926 
prices of 1.3 per cent., the drop in prices of food and groceries of 2.2 per cent. more 
than outweighing the slight increase in rents. The combined index-number for 192% 
showed an increase of 0.3 per cent. on 1927. Food and groceries declined 1.5 per cent., 
but housing increased by 3.5 per cent. During 1929 prices of food increased nearly 
6 per cent. over those ruling in 1928; rents, however, only increased 0.6 percent. The 
combined index-number for 1929 was 3.9 per cent. higher than that for the year 1928. 
The retail price of food and groceries and the cost of housing declined during 1930, as 
compared with 1929. Food prices showed a fall of 9-9 per cent., cost of housing, 2-4 
per cent,, while tho combined index number fell 7-2 per cent. 
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4. Retail Price Index-Numbers in Terms of Currency.—The tables in sub-caction_ 3 
give the relative cost in the six capital cities of food, groceries, and housing from 1€07 
to 1930 in the form of index-numbers. The figures have been converted into a 
monetary basis in the next table, and show the sums which would have to be paid in 
each cily and in each year in order to purchase such relative quantities (ind:rated by the 
mass units) of the several commodities, and to pay such sums for housing as would in the 
aggregate cost £1, according to the weighted average prices and rents in the six capitals 
in the five-yearly base period —1923-1927. 


RETAIL PRICES.—AMOUNTS NECESSARY ON THE AVERAGE IN EACH YEAR FROM 
1907 TO 1931 TO PURCHASE IN EACH CAPITAL CITY WHAT WSULD COST 
ON THE AVERAGE £1 IN THE FIVE-YEARLY BASE PERIOD—1923-1927 
IN THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS REGARDED AS J A Xt WHOER: 














Weighted 

Year. Sydney. . Melb’ne. Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. acuta 
Cities. 

Foop anp Groceries (48 ConmtoprriEs). 

8. d. a. d. ; 3. d. 3. d. 8. d. 1 &d. 8. ad. 
1907 ae rear 10 6 10 4 10 7 10 8 135 ' 11 4 ' «+1210 8 
1011 a : 11 1 10 6 | 11 5 11 6 ' 15 21! 1110 ll 2 
1014 12 11 12 2 12 1. 137 : #147 , #+18 7 | 12 10 
1921 21 3 21 3 20 3 2h 4 22 4 ; 2 8 21 3 
1926 20 11 19 10 20 0 2011 | 2010 ' 2011 | 20 6 
1927 ' 20 8 19 5 18 10 20 7 ! 20 1 , 20 0 | 20 0 
1928 20 5 18 10 18 8 19 10 21 1 ; #219 4 19 8 
1929 21 10 20 1; #19 0 21 1 21 8 20 6 20 11 
1930 8 18 3 | 16 11 18 9 | 19 3, 19 1 18 10 
1st Quarter 20 5 18 10 18 0 19 11 20 4 19 8 19 7 
4930 2n » 3 18 9 | #17 2 19 8 20 3 : 19 8 } 19 & 
3rd ” ' 19 6 18 4 !| #16 8 18 3 19 0 : 19 1 | 18 8 
4th 6 17 1 15 8 17 11 #17 4 '! «479 17 6 
1931 f 1st. Quarter 18 0} 168 | 160] 168: i177 | 173; 1 2 
2nd ” 9 15 10 15 9 16 2 174 16 6: 16 9 


! 
| 





ieo7 i odd 10 91; 58; 102 9 2 Sif on 
1912, . 1 14 0 11 5 | 7 6 141 10 6 9 0 12 8 
191g 1 iB 2 | 1 7 94/ 131 i109) 10 4 138 
1921 19 9} 165; 27, 162 149; 774] 47 8 
10261 il: 2 4 | 20.9 164} 18 6: 18 0 | 1911 | 20 6 
1927) ‘l1 92 2} 9011 | 16 8} 1810 18 5 | 19 4 | 20.7 
1928, ‘2 2210 | 21 9 16 9 | 205 1810] 18 9] 2 4 
19291 1, 933] 2111 | iio | 19 9: 19 2 | 18 8] 21 6 
1930 tb) BB 20 3 15 6 18 4) 19 7 18 3 20 11 
tet Quarter..; 2411 | 21 0 1667, 195: 200] 18 6 | 2110 

rogod 2nd, | Bk 8B | 20 10 15 8 | 1811 ' 1910 | 18 3] 21 4 
Sd, 2S | 28 Bf BO 15 1 | 18 2 | 1910 | 18 3 20 8 

4th 1 93 14 19 0 147 | 1610: 18 7 | 18 3 | 19113 
ros {28 Quarter 222 | 18 1 319 | 18 2,, 18 6 | 18 4) 19 1 
» | 21 21 17 6 | 38 9 | 15 2*| 18 0 | 18 6] 18 4 





Foop, Groorrtes, anpD Hovusrne (4 AND 5 ROOMS ONLY) CoMBINED. 




















i007, ~*~ | do, Oli 8 10 10 6 li il; 10 2 10 6 
jou TS] o4264 10 9 10 0 | 124. 13 5 10 10 11 7 
1914 139 12 4 lt 1 135° 13 7! #125 ' 418 0 
1921 209; 19 6 17 6 19 6 19 8 20 11 19 10 
1926 2165 | 2 2 ig 8‘ 20 1 19 10 20 6 206. 
1927 | 21 2 1911 ; 18 0 ' 20 0 19 6 19 9 ; 30 8 
1928 21 8 ' 19 10 18 0 20 1 20 8 19 1 20 3 
19290) Tl] 22 4 20 9 183, 20 7 20 9 19 10 21 1 
1930 - {21 2, BIE) 16 5 18 7 19 4 189 ' 19 7 
(1st Quarter.) | 22 0 19 7 1776/ 199° 23 19 3! 20 5 
rere Saar 21 8 19 6 168. 19 5 20 1 192: 20 1 
18rd), 210! 49 0 16 1 18: 19 4 18 9 19 5 
lath 202) 17 9 15 4 17 0 17 9 1711 18 6 
sont fit, Quarter 19 6 72 15 2 166; i711 178 17 10 
19 0 18 5 15 1 1510; 17 7 17 2 74 


5. Variations in Index-Numbers, Retail Prices and Housing, Thirty Australian Towns, 
1928 to 1930.—The index-numbers given in the preceding sub-sections show changes in 
the cost of food, groceries, and housing separately for each capital city during the yeara 
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1907 to 1930. The figures given in the next table show the relative cost of food and 
groceries, and of housing for the years 1928 to 1930 in the thirty towne for which par- 
ticulars are now collected. The weighted aggregate expenditure for the six capitals for 
the five-yearly period—1923-1927—has been taken as base and made equal to 1,000, 
hence the columns are comparable both horizontally and vertically. The index-numbers 
in the last column are the same as in previous tables where the period and town are 
comparable. 


INDEX-NUMBERS, THIRTY TOWNS, SHOWING RELATIVE EXPENDITURE ON 
FOOD AND GROCERIES AND ON HOUSING (4 AND 5 ROOMS) SEPARATELY, 
AND ON THESE ITEMS COMBINED. BASIS OF TABLE — WEIGHTED AVERAGE 
EXPENDITURE ON FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING (4 AND 5 ROOMS) IN 
THE SIX CAPITAL CITIES IN THE FIVE-YEARLY BASE PERIOD—1923-1927 


























Weighted Average o- 609 3874 983 649 377 | 1,026 591 349 940 


= 1,000. 
1928. 1929. 1930 
3s | 3 eb 2) 
“8 | 28] oe [TE | ofl og [tH | ef 
* 33 |88.|/ £2] 32 |#25) 22) 32 | e25)] $8 
ii ge |282/s88 | 38 [ee2 | sEe| of | 248 | Ee 
oo Sts) 8eu 25 5eS5 | 2o¢u ¢ oS} 2o"u 
ES |Ssa(es8| a5 | mes | SSS) es |aem | asg 
New SouTH err 
Sydney . . 659 405 | 1,064 703 412 | 1,115 635 424 | 1,059 
Newcastle .. ie 856 387 | 1,043 684 384 | 1,068 628 370 998 
Broken Hill .. : 778 249 | 1,027 830 248 | 1,078 763 258 | 1,021 
Goulburn... Rs 668 419 | 1,087 708 440 | 1,146 632 419 | 1,050 
Batharst a os 638 314 952 675 312 987 622 347 969 
Weighted Average... 662 , 899 |+ 1,061 | © 705 405 | 1,110 637 415 | 1,052 
ViIcTORI4A— : 
Melbourne... - 608 385 993 648 388 | 1,036 589 859 948 
Ballarat 623 239 862 664 250 914 614 247 861 
Bendigo 623 281 904 672 290 962 618 266 834 
Geelong ‘ | 615 347 962 651 334 985 586 314 900 
Warrnamboo! | | 599 295 894 639 801 940 602 307 909 




















QUEESSLAND— ! I ; 
Brisbane ais es 603 298 901 614 298 912 544 275 819 
Toowoomba .. ey 575 258 833 600 255 855 646 258 804 
Rockhampton eis 626 232 858 652 225 877 589 243 832 
Charters Towers Si 702 240 942 711 264 975 624 255 879 
Warwick 2 ee : 600 | 241 841 627 240 867 566 237 803 
Weighted Average | 606 = 286 892 i 620 286 906! 552 269 821 

SouTH AUSTRALIA— ; | | 
Adelaide 2 werd 641 862 | 1,003 681 849 | 1,080: 604 825 920 
Kadina, &c. aes if 684 170 854! 734 157 891; 669 141 810 
Port Pirie os we bh 677 | 248 925 717 246 963 658 253 911 
Mount Gambier aM 643 195 838 667 199 866 596 208 804 
Peterborough | 716 | 274 990 752 290 | 1,042 674 287 961 
Weighted Average 1 644 | 848 992 685 835 | 1,020! 609 313 922 

i 1 

WESSERN AUSTRALIA— { | 
Perth . is 679 334} 1,013} 699 339 | 1,038. 620 348 968 
Kalgoorile, &e. .2 | 757 19 4 817 193 | 1,010 734 207 041 
Northam as eel 912 $26 | 1,038 746 326 | 1,072 672 320 992 
Bunbury os 1. | 729 238 967 757 239 690 27: 968 
Geraldton... ae 707 |. 840] 1,047 741 349 | 1,090! 681 877 | 1,058 
Weighted Average «. | 690 | 317 | 1,007 715 821 | 1,036 636 331 067 

TASMANIA— ' { 

Hobart -_ a 623 333 956 662 330 992 614 325 939 
Launceston .. G4 612 300 912 642 295 937 605 286 891 
Burmie an os 650 276 926 695 277 972 646 258 904 
Devonport .. oe 628 252 880 670 260 930 | 605 275 880 
Queenstown .. an 697 163 860 735 185 920 { 689 201 890 
Weighted Average o- | 624 811 935 660 810 970 615 304 919 

Weighted Average for 30 | | 
Towns ae ! 638 866 | 1,004 i 676 868 | 1,044 610 860 970 

Welghted Average ‘6 ‘ | | 





Capital Citles + 1 636 378 {1,014 | 673 381! 1,054 607 371 978 
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§ 3. Variations in the Cost of Food, Groceries, Rent, Clothing, and 
Miscellaneous Expenditure. 


1. General.—The index-numbers in § 2 show the variations in tke cost of food, 
groceries and house rent. The cxpenditure on these items covers approximately 60 
per cent. of the total expenditure of the ordinary household. The balance is expended 
on clothing, boots, fuel, light, and such miscellaneous items as renewals of furniture, 
furnishings, drapery, crockery, lodge dues, trade union dues, recreation, newsparers, etc. 
The Royal Commission on the Basic Wage in 1920 recommended in its report that a 
method should be adopted of ascertaining from time to time the rise and fall in the 
purchasing-power of money in its relation to the total household expenditure. The 
Government adopted the recommendation, and the duty of carrying out the necessary 
investigations was entrusted to the Bureau of Census and Statistics, which adorted 
the methods hereunder described. 


2. Methods Adopted.—After careful investigation it was decided to adopt for food, 
groceries, and house rent, the commodities, method, and weighting used by this Bureau. 
The commodities and quantities adopted for food and groceries conform very closely to 
those given in the Indicator Lists of the Commission. With regard to rent, the 
Commission adopted a certain type of five-roomed house as its standard for determining 
the amount allowed for housing. The investigations made by this Bureau are not 
confined to a particular type of house, but the average renials paid for houses of four 
and five rooms are taken. The results can be used with safety to show the variations 
in the type of house described by the Commission. ‘ 


The investigations of this Bureau advisedly had been confined to food, groceries, 
and house rent, and it was necessary, therefore, to make investigations into the cost 
of clothing and miscellaneous expenditure. With regard to clothing, the Basic Wage 
Commission collected a large amount of information as to prices and life of articles, and 
this has been utilized in computing the index-numbers given in the following tables. 


With regard to Miscellaneous Expenditure, which covers a very wide field, inquiries 
were made as to variations in cost of fuel and light, household utensils, drapery, crockery, 
etc., also with regard to other items included in the Indicator Lists for Miscellaneous 
Expenditure, and the aggregate expenditure on these items has been computed in the 
same manner as that for clothing. 


3. Period Selected as Base.—For the new series of index-numbers November, 1914, 
wag adopted as base owing to the difficulty of securing information with regard to prices 
of clothing and miscellaneous items for earlier years. Prior to and including the 4th 
Quarter, 1929, the index numbers were computed to this base, but in accordance with 
the decision of the Conference of Statisticians to adopt a post-war period as base, the 
index numbers since Ist Quarter, 1930, have been computed to the five-yearly period— 
1923-1927— as base (== 1,000), and the figures for past years have been re-computed 
to the same base. 


4. Variations in Cost in the Capital Cities—Lhe index-numbers in the following 
table show the variations not only in each city from period to period, but also as between 
the various cities at any given period. The increase in cost in the six capital cities 
from November, 1914, was greatest in November, 1920, when it amounted to 69.7 per 
cent. The increase for the year 1929, compared with November, 1914, was 50.3 per cent. 
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RETAIL AND WHOLESALE PRICES, NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE WAGF INDEX 
NUMBERS, AND PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYED.—AUSTRALIA, 1908 TO 1920. 
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1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1824 | 1925 | 1926 | 1937 | 1922 | 1929 | 1930 | 











Note.—The figures on the right represent the scale for the percentage unemployed according to trade- 
union returns. The figures on the left represent the scale for the several index-numbers, the year 1911 
being taken in each case as base (= 1000). Since the end of the year 1911, the Retail Price Index-numbers 
(weighted average cost of food, groceries, and house rent for the six capital cities), and the Wholesale 
Price Index-number (Melbourne) are shown in each quarter, while unemployment percentages are shown 
quarterly since the end of the year 1912 only. The other index-numbers since 1918 refer to the average 
for the whole year, but for purposes of convenience are plotted on the graph as at the end, not the 
middle, of the year. Retail Price and Wholesale Price Index-numbers show the average level during the 
whole of each quarter, and they also for convenience are plotted at the end, and not the middle, of each 
quarter, 
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Industrial Disputes - Working Days Los! 
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EXPLANATION.—he scale refers to working days lost in hundred thousands. Thus, taking the 
year 1917, and comparing the shaded and blank sections with the scale, it will be observed that about 
870,000 working days were lost. in Manufacturing and Building, over 1,300,000 in Mining, over 2,300,000 


in Transport, and about 150,000 in other industries. 
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Prices declined during 1930, but compared with prices at November, 1914, showed an 
increase of 41-9 per cent. Further, in 1930 the cost of the commodities and services 
included was greatest in Sydney (1,026) and least in Brisbane (859). 


INDEX-NUMBERS, TOTAL HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE, CAPITAL CITIES.— 
1914 TO 1931. 


(Norz.—Weighted average cost in the five-yearly period—1923-1927—for all items in 
the six capital cities taken as base = 1,000.) 


November. ' Year. | 

















f 1st 
Sie. |= eee Se 2 Quarter 
1914 1921. , 1992, 1926. | 1927. ! 1098. | 1920. 2930. : 
lees _. = ee hate . : at + 
Sydney m2 | 1016 1,081 | 1033 | 1,020 ; 1,082 : 1,073 | 1,028 | 954 
Melbourne} 671 | 1/003 903 | ‘998 990 | ‘902 | 1017 | ‘956 | 878 
Brisbane 611 923 877 950 922, 917 | "923 | 859 | 8l4 
Adelaide 609 | 939 , 954 ' 1,026 | 1,018 | 1,027 \ 1,037 : 952 | 875 
Perth 707 | 1,008 931 '  ’992 984 } 1,012 | 1026 | 977 | 920 
Hobart 687 | 1,070 1 997 | 2,035 o9s | ‘o80 ' ooo 56 | 907 
Be 3 = i 2 Hl So po 
Weighted 037 | 1,013 , 975 1,011 | 1,002 | 1,009 | 1,033 | 975 | 905 


Average 








§ 4. Retail Price Index-Numbers, 200 Towns. 


1. General.—To supplement the information collected each month for the 30 towns 
specified in §2.5 ante, a special investigation was initiated in November, 1913, 
into retail price index-numbers in 70 additional towns, This investigation was 
repeated in November, 1914, and ayain in November, 1915, when the number of 
additicnal towns was increased to 120. In November, 1923, the number of additional 
towns was further increased to 170, and it is intended to institute inquiries in November 
in each year, thus making information available annually for 200 towns. The results 
of the first investigation were published in -Labour Bulletin No. 5 (Section [V., pages 26 
to 33), where a description was given of the methods adopted in making the investi- 
gation and in computing the index-numbers. The results of the succeeding yearly 
investigations have appeared in the Labour Bulletins and Reports of this Bureau. 


2. Detailed Results, 1928 to 1930.—The results of the investigations made in Novem- 
ber, 192S to 1930, are set out in the following table. The aggregate expenditure on food 
and groceries separately is shown in the form of index-numbers for each year in column 
A. In columns B and C the corresponding aggregate expenditure on food, groceries, 
and rent of 4 rooms, and food, groceries, and rent of 5 rcoms are shown for each year for 
each individual town. The index-number 1,535 represents the weighted average expendi- 
ture in 200 towns on food, groceries, and rent of 5-roomed houses, and 1,400 represents 
the weighted average expenditure on food, groceries, and rent of 4-roomed houses in 
November, 1930. Similarly, in column A, the index-number 932 represents the relative 
weighted average expenditure on food and groceries only in November, 1930. The 
figures given in the table are comparable throughout. Thus, taking the weighted average 
expenditure for all 200 towns on food, groceries, and rent of 5-roomed houses as equal 
to 1,535. the expenditure on the same items in Melbourne is 1,518, while if 4-roomed 
houses were substituted for 5-roomed the expenditure in Melbourne would be represented 
by 1,380. 
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In the table on the following pages the basis taken is the weighted average 
expenditure on food, groceries, and housing accommodation in the six capital cities 
in 1911, made equal to 1,000. 


INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING IN 200 TOWNS 
IN 1928, 1929, AND 1930, COMPARED WITH THE WEIGHTED AVERAGE 
COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, AND RENT FOR ALL HOUSES IN THE SIX 
CAPITAL CITIES IN 1911 AS BASE ( = 1,000). 


| ‘928. 















































1929, 1930. 
November. November. November. 

¢,8 <¢,¢8 ‘8.8/8.8 18 ,8i¢.¢8 
E*3 gos E23 / 248 E33 | e438 
State and Town SSS; 85S Sse | 8Ss 8551839 
5 ee 8S! 82m Uwe SoA} och le, | 25 om 
(82 (689,689 /G8 SBvicey |s8 (Seu i[cav 

on "82! “ae sm i =So 33 en | 22 “a 
m8. (/chE! SHE aS. SAR) GAR [oS | GME] | 
Som] Sue ae S52 | S09 one OSh>] 6u9 °° 
S2a18es' 8B8] see sts | sys | Ses] sys) sys 
BOSC|Res! Mas |/ HOS Ret | mam |HOS meh | Hae 

Pa aera WS ys Se ae | ae ee 
A Bo. € A. B c A B Cc 
NEW SOUTH WALE i 
Sydney + 1,072 | 1,630 ; 1,776 | 1,186 | 1,751 | 1,897 980 ! 1,537 | 1,682 
Neweastle - 1,058 | 1,542 ; 1,767 | 1,159 1,649 | 1,852 956 { 1,453} 1,602 
Broken Hill .. 1,239 | 1,606 1,724 | 1,406 | 1,772 | 1,892 | 1,169 , 1,551 | 1,671 
Goulburn 1,082 } 1,048» 1,778 ] 1,200 ' 1,801 | 1,939 944 | 1,491] 1,582 
Bathurst 4,019 | 1,401 1,505 | 1,140 ' 1,519 | 1,616 930 | 1,839 | 1,446 
Albury ss 1,063 | 1,754 1,914 | 1,161 1,822 | 1,962 930 | 1,536 | 1,653 
Armidale + +. | 1,081 | 1,513 1,590 | 1,127 1,603 ) 1,701 937 ; 1,875 | 1,463 
Ballina oy -» | 1,113 | 1,607. 1,733 | 1,191 1,684 | 1,809 | 1,000 | 1,395 | 1,527 
Bega .. fs -.» | 1,097 | 1,419 1,580 | 1,181 ' 1,506} 1,622 957 | 1,313 | 1,431 
Berry ‘3 1,090 | 1,445 1,550 | 1,175) 1,504 { 1,635 973 | 1,802 | 1,394 
Blackheath 1,230 | 1,675. 1,800 | 1,272 ' 1,783 | 1,812 | 1,086 | 1,463 | 1,582 
Rourke 1,257 | 1,550 | 1,613 } 1,374 1,611 | 1,684 | 1,089 1,418 | 1,484 
Bowral 1,090 | 3,723 | 1,814 | 1,219 1,794 | 1,956 | “"991 , 1,478 | 1,636 
Casine Bd -. | 1,086 | 1,532 ! 1,771 | 1,164 1,690! 1,836 916 , 1,443 | 1574 
Cessnock ay ++ | 1,075 | 1,568 | 1,634 | 1,164 1,503 ; 1,576 935 ; 1,307 | 1,420 
Cobar - a -» | 1,281 | 1,863 | 1,428 | 1,312 | 1,510 i 1,549} 1,119! 1,333 | 1,386 
Cooma as -- | 1,133 | 1,463 | 1,672 | 1,256! 1,599, 1,816] 1,053 | 1,382] 1,571 
Coonamble.. + | J,121 | 1,485 | Luil 31,250 , 1,614 . 1,753 | 1,033 | 1,388 | 1,523 
Cootamundra .: -. | 1,049 ' 1,548 | 1,782 | 1,166 1,712 ° 1,866 042 ' 1,446 | 1,615 
Corrimal en -. | 1,096 | 1,539 | 1,671 | 1,159 | 1,613 | 1,751 974 | 1,459 | 1,510 
f 

Cowra Be «+ | 1,081 | 1,610 | 1,687 | 1,189 | 1,680 | 1,817 899 | 1,347 | 1,504 
Cronulla oe .. | 1,128 | 1,644 ; 1,817 | 1,275 1,827 | 1,998 | 1,060 | 1,601 }| 1,740 
Deniliquin 33 +. {| 1,098 | 1,480 } 1,625 | 1,208 | 1,583 | 1,734 | 1,053 | 1,516 | 1,667 
Dubbo Pe .. | 1,189 | 1,760 | 1,834 | 1,196 . 1,854! 1,941 913 | 1,604} 1,673 
Forbes ee .. | 3,055 | 1,601 | 1,800 | 1,196 1,781 1,990 918 | 1,512 | 1,632 
Gilgandra oe Sy | 1,184 1,477 | 1,546 | 1,268 1,643 1,692 979 | 1,321 | 1,436 
Glen Innes... .. | 1,007 | 1,414 | 4,575 | 1,112, 1,546. 1,697 gsi! 1,802 | 1,427 
Grafton we 7 993 | 1,467 | 1,€49 { 1,060 | 1,546 | 1,705 876 | 1,404 | 1,574 
Grenfell es - | 4,065 , 1,473 | 1,674 | 1,173 | 1,568 , 1,766 961 | 1,895 | 1,553 
Griffith ste -» | 1,161 | 2,083 i 2,313 | 1,293 ' 2,214 | 2,444 | 1,083 | 2,021 | 2,251 
Gulgong ae .. | 1,121 1,417 | 1,490 | 1,207, 1,522 1,622 982; 1,844] 1,434 
Gunnedah a -- | 1,046 ; 1,445 | 1,593 1 | 67 | 1,684 ae 1,849 1401 

Hay .. aA -. | 1,164 | 1,545 | 1,765 | 1, 1,677 | 1,871 | 1,02 420 | 1,6 
* Inverell “ -. | 1,108 ; 1,569 | 1,645 | 1,155 + 1,682 | 1,737 930 | 1,445 | 1,522 
Junee Soa oa 1,095 | 1,770 ; 1,806 | 1,205 , 1,869 | 1,896 963 | 1,587 | 1,687 
Katoomba... -. | 1,160 | 1,752 | 1,964 | 1,250 | 1,848 | 1,980 | 1,048 | 1,691 | 1,778 
Kempsey 6 -+ | 1,068 | 1,539 | 1,639] 1,037 | 1,517 | 1,607 837 , 1,226 | 1,403 
Kiama me -. | 1,152 , 1,514 | 1,614 | 1,211) 1,612 | 1,724] 1,027, 1,373 | 1,601 
Kurri Kurri .. -- | 1,108) 3,497 } 1,588} 1,163 | 1,510] 1,603 978 ; 1,872] 1,442 
Leeton Se .- | 1,190 } 1,908 | 1,980 | 1,284 ; 2,003 | 2,060] 1,015.) 1,724 | 1,788 
Lismore oe .. | 1,085 , 1,604 | 1,766 | 1,111 | 1,676 | 1,837 959; 1,485 | 1,691 
Lithgow - -. | 1,094! 1,531 | 1,610 | 1,196 | 1,643 | 1,716 981 | 1,412] 1,506 
Maitland oe -. | 1,026 { 1,450 [ 1,567 | 1,142, 1,504 { 1,609 919 | 1,331 | 1,441 
Moree Ss .. | 1,149 | 1,617 | 1,872 | 1,243 + 1,712 | 1,973 | 1,004 | 1,596 | 1,793 
Moss Vale 2, .. | 1,086 | 1,652 | 1,751 | 1,191 | 1,787 | 1,868 959 ; 1,439} 1,584 
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1028. F 1929. 1930. 
November. November. November. 
s al ¢ a 5 al g 3 7 ale a 
2.$| 2.8) | 2.8) fag 2,9] 2.4 
858 | 838 ' $58] 858 B38 | 838 
State and Town. weit, 8 on Solon , Sak] Sal oo eet 3on 
13S | o8s| S80] 88 | S8yl SExy! 88 | Seyi sey 
ee a| seal os.! gag SAE ool cea | gag 
S85) S59) 808] S85] Sus! S03] S85) Svs] Sus 
Shal 839| SES} sl4! shes] SES| sia] ses Sag 
BOo| Bas] Ras | Ras ae BOO] Ham! mat 
a ates ame oe a he 
( 
Nzw_ ou WAaALES—con- A B c | A | B Cc A | B Cc 
mudges’ me .. | 1,108 | 1,626 | 1,720} 1,196 | 1,701] 1,802| 898 1,424 | 1,490 
Narrabri a +. | 15089 } 1,519 ] 1,066 | 1,203 , 1,658} 1,799, 1,009) 2,486 } 1,607 
Rrndere ERR) UGE ge | ame es) teee | 2 | Paap | das 
Yowra es oF) 7135 08 7 , dy ’ , 
Orange Re -. | 1,067 | 1,643 | 1,771 | 1,147 | 1,700 | 1, "373 | +960} 1,503 | 1,668 
Parkes ts .. | 1,077 | 1,680 | 1,758 | 1,218 | 1,761 | 1,012) 916 | 1,436 | 1,549 
Penrith +. | 13098 | 1,545 | 1,624 | 1,145 | 1,592 | 1,698. 926 ) 1,334 | 1,456 
Port Kembla 1,137 | 1,699 | 1,821 | 1,216 ' 1,777 | 1,920 1,023 | 1,549 | 1,689 
Portland = .. ++; 112 | 4,550 | 1,658 | 1,234 1,641 | 1,763 1,024 1,418 1 1,484 
Queanbeyan .. . 4 12141} 1,600 | 1,700 | 1,233 , 1,690) 1,781 986 1,482: 1,526 
Quirind! a .. | 1,075 | 1,420 | 1,599) 1,169 ; 1,493 | 1,686 ° 1,046 | 1,852 | 1,596 
gions) PSY PS | PR | a Pe | doe RI a 
cone.. oe o Vo ,63! 7 049 ’ 
Singleton aS +. | 1096 | 1,508 } 1.611 | 1,148 | 1,543 1,684) 976 | 1,419 | 1508 
Tamworth =... :. | 13006 } 15430 | 1,614 | 1,109, 1,537] 1,725, 889) 1,336; 1,474 
Taree sg 1,103 | 1,621 | 1,772} 1,149, 1,682] 1,833: 960] 1,509] 1,625 
Temora be ‘2 | 13190 | ree | 13827 | 1,222 | 1,782 | 1/913! 1,005 | 1,565 | 1,663 
Tenterfleld 11 | Vise | vss} 1581 | 1,199 , 1,642 | 1,673 ‘954 | 1,408 1,494 
Tumut et -. | 1,046 | 1,526 | 1,671 | 1,136 | 1,639 17778 = 938: 5) 1,629 
Ulmarra ia :. | 1045 | 13407 | 1,538 | 1,126! 1,503! 1, 653 973 1,427 | 1/565 
Wagga Wagga .. | 1,056 | 1,786 | 1,794 | 1,182, 1,911] 1,928 937] 1,627 | 1,792 
Watcha. 11 Voss | isea | 1618 Y98 | 1 1,666 | 1,758 | 962 | 1,302 | 1/488 
Wellington... ++ | 1,058 | 1,415 | 1,577 | 1,237 13598 | 1:70] 945 1 1274 | 1,379 
Weston xs ++ | 1,077 | 1,638 | 1,582 | 1,157 | 1,618 | 1,684 957 833 | 1,425 
Windsor oe 22] qo77 | 1558 | 13703 | 1,142 | 1,622 | 1,767 941 | 1,501 ' 1,588 
4 
Wollongong .. -. | 1,117 } 1,665 } 1,698 | 1,173 > 1,724) 1,785 985 | 1,508 1,640 
Wyalng +s | BABE | Hepgo | Liges | boas» 1081 beee | aoee | 2808 | 108 
ass .. oe oo , ” > , 
wc F stat 1/056 | 1/632 | 1:701 | 1,204 | 1,769 | 1,862 100g | 1,556! 1'666 
eighted Average for ce i f 
“74 Towns) ee 1,078 | 1,613 | 1,757} 1,187! 1,727 | 1,871, 978 1,513 | 1,652 
VicTORtA— H | | ‘ i ! ' 
Melbourne i as 968 | 1,518 | 1,684 , 1,084. 1,647 1,795 895 — 1,380 , 1,518 
Ballarat et ++ | 1,002 } 1,297 ' 1,491 | 1,127 1,440 | 1,624 | 923 | 1218 ; 1,407 
Bendigo we -. | 1,002 | 1,875 | 1,507 | 1,130 ° 1,503 eer ons 1308 1888 
Geelong ; oe 984 | 1,495] 1,620] 1,099 1,572 | 1,691! een 
Warrnambool . - | 961 | 1,877 | 1,538 | 1,103 © 1,587 1,098; 928, 1,526 
Ararat .. | 1,088 | 2,494 | 1,614 | 1,161 | 1,551 | 1,695; 960 | 1,360 | 1,535 
Bacchus Marsh .- | 10383 | 13494 | 15573 1,153 } 1,613 1,686 | 980 | 1,421] 1,659 
Bairnsdale ie -. 1 1,049 | 1,427 | 1,600 | 1,167 | 1,528) 1,732 984 | 1,350 | 1,544 
Beechworth .. +. b 1,047) 1,333 1,382 | 1,178 1,481 | 1,517 | 9901 1,287 | 1,352 
Benalla ae «» | 4,057 ; 1,433, 1,504 1,151 1, 7546 1,592 935 1,805 1,385 
i i H oe nan i 
Camperdown 1,056 | 1,411 , 1,575: 1,185 ° 1,549) 1,705 1,017! 1,485! 1,593 
Casterton 13032 1.438 ' 775411 1,113 1,508 | 1,630 | 936 | 1,265 | 1,462 
gapiemeloe 0) TMS | Pees | 1458 | LI dame | Vin Sib PR 188s 
‘olac a . i { 1,6 +102 , i 4, , , 
Creswick : 22} 1006 } 1,131 | 1,190 | 1,115 . 1,234) 1,293 930, 1,128 | 1,141 
| ‘ i 
Daylesford 1,034 | 1,363} 1,429 ' 1,076 1,872! 1,438 ' 938 1,218! 1,279 
Dunolly a ‘1 | wos! ares ! 13234) 1118 + 2,272 | 1,361; 920 3,081 | 1,150 
Bebo ss ONT | BARD | Hos ELE TSAR Les ae Lame | Lees 
08, ee a ‘ . ‘ H A F ’ 
Hamilton =: Be i! 1/455 | 1,646 | 1,162 17633 | 1,774 | 1,038» 1,511 | 1,596 
l 
Healesville .. .. | 1,089 | 1,877 | 1,503 | 1,173 : 1,504} 1,504. 942 1,245 | 1,827 
Horsham. & | 1117 | xe4¢ | 1832! 1,218 | 1,731 1,885 | 948 1,395 1611 
Kerang oie ++; 1,001 , 1,582; 1,714 | 1,155 1,748 ; 18 969s, 5627 
Korot ie 22} 1008 : 1,298 ' 1,368 ! 1,102! 1,382! 1,448 © 937-««:1,213 | 1,270 
Korumburra .. .. | 1,088 | 1,476; 1,580, 1,153. 1,614, 1,679 899 1,376 1,508 
Kyneton its .. ' 2,010 | 1,887 | 1,468 ' 1,122. 1,458} 1,688. 947 , 1,841 | 1,447 





Lilydale aes -- 4 1,025 | 1,404: 1,568 1,179) 1,567 , 1,732 970: 1,883 1 1,484 
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1928. : 1929. 1986. 





























November. November. t November. 
Sep ae oe Braet eee Pea ee 
243) 248 $42) 848. $33) 828 
E32] Bae Bool Bee - Boe 5o8 
State and Town. ' 8s81 on sss, sce. ese} sos 
gq Set (EeR 5, | Se! Seah oc. | Sek] ok 
Be O8s/C8E ES (SS cey #8 | SSE) 583 
eee cal she oh.| geez gee SB. | sae] GAB 
/ 382) 828) S2s  Se2| §us) Sus Sse] 8u8| Sze 
BOS) HER |HEM RSS| ASS Bem Los Bea age 
A B Cc, A B Cc A ; B c 
VicTORIA—continued. ! ; 
Maffra es ee 981 ! 1,559 | 1,639 » 1,106} 1,671 | 1,763 959 | 1,520 | 1,670 
Maldon re .. 1,040, 1,185 | 1,238 | 1,124 | 1,279 1,325 961 | 1,093 | 1,145 
Maryborough .. .. 1,055 | 1,850 | 1,472 1,160 | 1,524 | 1,623: 921 | 1,264] 1,859 
Mildura oh .. 1,106 1,698 | 1,873 - 1,017) 1,843 ; 2,000 1,000 | 1,584 | 1,804 
Morwell is ’ 1,045 1,554 | 1,685. 1,115! 1,628! 1,723 964 | 1,455 | 1,567 
Nhill ., ta .. : 1,089 | 1,682 | 1,697 | 1,248 . 1,748! 1,906 971 | 1,366 | 1,557 
Orbost és .. 1,088 ' 1,494; 1,783 | 1,182! 1,560 ‘ 1,757 989 | 1,871 { 1,675 
Portland ok .. 1,047 ' 1,876} 1,474! 1,162: 1,475: 1,656 967 | 1,305 | 1,484 
i : 
Port Fairy ., .. 1,085 1,847 | 1,424 | 1,109 | 1,409 1,507 948 | 1,211 | 1,883 
8t. Arnaud. .. 1,107, 1,462 | 1,699 ' 1,906' 1,535 1,812 ; 1,038 | 1,357 | 1,538 
Sale .. Ae es 984! 1,342 | 1,545 1,110 1,480 + 1,661 960 | 1,266 | 1,507 
Seymour ay +) 1,105 ' 1,483 | 1,582 1,186» 1,581 ' 1,673 969 | 1,371 | 1,470 
Shepparton... .. 1,022 1,582 | 1,756 | 1,172 | 1,785 , 3,874 960 | 1,502 | 1,659 
1 i} z 
Stawell .. 1,182 1,459 | 1,602 . 1,932 1,550; 1,721 993 | 1,305 | 1,414 
Swan Hill ae ‘) 1,074 1,732 | 1,887 1,189,819. 1,929 937 | 1,621 | 1,792 
Terang . . 4,023 1,417 1,536 1,137 1,480 1,683 | 984 | 1,840 | 1,537 
Traralgon .. 1,011 1,450) 1,597 | 1,082 ' 1,489 1,643 | 931 | 1,822] 1,483 
Wangaratta : 1,087 1,511 , 1,680 © 1,195 1,636 1,832, 967] 1,461 | 1,592 
Warracknabeal .. 1,067 1,587 ; 1,743 ' 1,210 1,676 1,838 947 | 1,882 | 1,495 
Warragul re sa 994' 1,496 1,672 1,075 1,573. 1,746! 922] 1,428] 1,633 
Wonthaggi ». 1,028 1,404 | 1,668 1,088 1,468 = 1,614 g22 | 1,323 | 1,442 
Weighted Average for State , 
(48 Towns) .. 3 981 | ar) 1,658 1,096 : 1,623 1,770 905 | 1,366 | 1,507 
‘ ‘ 
QUEENSLAND— 
Brisbane ie -_ 907 1,892. 1,528 1,010 1,409 1,542, 8618 | 1,164] 1,281 
Toowdomba_ ah 948 1,252! 1,419 1,010. 1,310 1,475 835 | 1,112 | 1,297 
Rockhampton . . .. 1,046 © 1,881 | 1,440 1,074! 1,355 , 1,474 886 | 1,195 | 1,310 
Charters Towers "* . 2,163. 1,510 | 1,598 - 1,122; 1,521 1,561 945 | 1,311 | 1,860 
Warwick om ; | 998 | 1,844! 1409 1,042 | 1,392 1,452 856 | 1,185 | 1,262 
i i 1 1 
Ayr .. e ... 2,183 ' 1,643 | 1,775 1,197 1,688 1,772 996 | 1,404 | 1,522 
Barcaldine. .. . 2253 + 1,582 1,678 1,265 '' 1,669 1,728 | 1,062 | 1,447 | 3,569 
Bowen - +. 2,186, 2,531 | 1,697 1,197 1,592 - 1,731 | 1,002 | 1,355 | 1,490 
Bundaberg. "* + 1,080, 1,329 1,441 1,011. 1,884 1,478 877 |} 1,203 | 1,298 
Cairns . a ane 4 1,778 . 1,192 ' 1,766 ; 1,904 947 | 1,483 | 1,698 
Charleville . | 1,189: 1,578 | 1,812 1,181 ' 1,604 1,839 | 1,005 | 1,487 | 1,742 
Chillagoe ; .. ' 3,286! 1,499 1,552 1,279 1,542 1,595 | 1,168 | 1,879 | 1,481 
Cloncurry ie i]. 1,253 | 1,648 | 1,779 1,310 1,705 1,836 | 1,141 | 1,540 | 1,658 
Cooktown ae .. * 2,198 1286 | 1,851 1,249 1,446 =1,499 | 1,169 | 1,867 | 1,452 
Cunnamulla... er 1,186 | 1,647 | 1,706 1,251 1,711 , 1,803 | 1,054 } 1,501 | 1,580 
Dalby mn ., 4,009 1,362 | 1,454 1,099 1,415 1,570 872} 1,227 | 1,464 
Gayndah is il 1,142 1,488 | 1,537 1,161 1,477. 1,556 960 | 1,262 | 1,361 
Gladstone oe .. 1,052 1,341: 1,440 1,105 1414 1,499; 948; 1,245] 1,369 
Goondiwindi .. ». 1,094 1,501 | 1,574 1,187 1,608 1,648 990 | 1,385 | 1,425 
Gympie es .. 1,074; 1,412) 1,528 1,100 1404 1,525 886 | 1,284] 1,362 
Hughenden ., ~. 2,239 | 1,719 | 1,844 1,287 1,748 1,868 | 1,082 | 1,516 | 1,595 
Innisfail a t.. 1,255 ° 1,848 | 2,054 1,328: 1,940 2,118 | 1,017 | 1,544 | 1,708 
Ipswich 2s .. 1,069 | 1,394 | 1,524 1,027. 1,357 ° 1,457 855 {| 1,159 | 1,246 
Longreach 7 .. 3,228 | 1,561 | 1,762  1,:68 ; 1,075 | 1,776 | 1,066 | 1,371 | 1,607 
Mackay me .. 2,103 | 1,637} 1,730 1,147. 1,707 , 1,851 956 | 1,412] 1,547 
Maryborough .. .. © 1,050 | 1,819 | 1,461 | 1,106 | 1,418 | 1,619 876 | 1,238 | 1,428 
Mount Morgan .. 1,111] 1,243} 1,205 + 1,199 , 1,821! 1,387 970 | 1,102 | 1,168 
Nambour ss .. 1,098] 1,470; 1,572 1,120 1,485 . 1,610 923 } 1,289 | 1,406 
Ttoma Le .. 1,091 | 1,459] 1,610 | 1,145: 1,531! 1,705 941 | 1,321] 1,461 
Stanthorpe... «. 1,036 | 1,395 | 1,517 1,135 1,531 | 1,595 935 | 1,369 | 1,461 
Townsville ., .. 1,191 | 1,677 | 1,763 ° 1,158 '' 1,631 ! 1,736 917 | 1,372 | 1,456 
Winton os «. 1,265 | 1,725 | 1,822‘ 1,286! 1,746 1,834 ] 1,064 | 1,380] 1,498 
Weighted Average for State : t | 
(82 Towns) .. .» 4,040 | 1,415 1,542 1,057 1,439 1,564 | 863 1,211 | 1,330 
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State and Town. 


TOWNS, ETC.—continued. 











SouTH AUSTRALIA— 
Adelaide oe 
Kadina, etc. 

Port Pirle 
Mount Gambier 
Peterborough .. 


Freeling 
Gawler 
Kapunda 
Kooringa 
Millicent 


Murray Bridge 
Port Augusta .. 
Quorn 

Victor Harbour 
Renmark 


Weighted Average for State 
(15 Towns) .. 


WHSTRBRN AUSTRALIA— 
Perth and Fremantle... 
Kalgoorlie and Boulder .. 
Northam a a 
Bunbury ae 
Geraldton 


Alban oe “ 
Beverley ee, ee 
Bridgetown .. Ss 
Broome o. ae 
Carnarvon el oa 


Collie 

Greenbushes 
Katanning . 
Leonora and Guwwalta 
Meckatharra 


Narrogin ra 
Wagin ae 
York 
Weighted Average for State 
(18 Towns) . 


TaSMaNIA— 
Hobart oo 
Launceston... 
Burnie ee 
Devonport 
Queenstown 


Beaconsfield ., 
Campbelltown .. 
Deloraine 
Franklin 

New Norfolk 


Scottsdale oe 

Ulverstone a 
Zeehan 

Weighted Averago for State 
(13 Towns) .. 


Weighted Average for Aus- 
tralia (200 Towns) 


i 
: 
| 


















































1928. 1929, i 1930. 
November. November. : November. 
[PS igpecel| La el oe So tae ¢g ¢ a 

i233 | 248 g+8/ie9 #338) 228 

82 | 83a 85S | 258 1855) 838 
ve jel Eskigy, | 22h) Se= wy 22) Som 
B2 lob3 /S8y|82 (83/583 ,82  S8z! See 
g8,1( dS (SHE 8 | SAE) cB od. | SHE] og 
See| SEs | S38 | S25) S38 | ses! Se: es | Fz8 
EOS Ben | Ree BOS|MES Hak laosS, mae jase 
= ad patie | Sra une © 

A B Cc A B Cc A B Cc 

997 | 1,509 | 1,673 | 1,124} 1,619] 1,740 8941 1,323] 1,443 
1,008 | 1,326 | 1,422) 1,235 | 1,432 | 1,475 998 | 1,186 1,226 
1,073 i 1,452 | 1,564} 1,198; 1, "569 1,675 | 986 | 1,361 } 1,490 
1,023 | 1,279 } 1,381 | 1,102] 1,860, 1,465 902 | 1,160 | 1,281 
1,161 | 1,672 | 1,656 | 1,258 1,664 1,780 977 | 1,389) 1,481 
1,063 , 1,892 | 1,507 | 1,112; 1,441 | 1,556 : 892} 1,207 | 1,310 
1,040 | 1,364 | 1,471 | 1,134] 1,428 | 1,520 882 | 1,177 | 1,264 
1,007 + 1,204 | 1,277 | 1,172 | 1,418 | 1,435 937 | 1,147 | 1,182 
1,060 ‘ 1,389 | 1,455 | 1,164! 1,493) 1,559 959 | 1,275 | 1,354 

965 _ 1,840 | 1,402 | 1,052 | 1,477] 1,559 875 } 1,279 | 1,358 
1,036 ; 1,456 | 1,560 | 1,128 | 1,506] 1,613 899 | 1,250 | 1,340 
1,243 | 1,630 | 1,710 | 1,323) 1,710] 1,780 | 1,086 | 1,503 | 1,583 
1,060 ' 1,301 | 1,445 | 1,287 | 1,561 | 1,654; 1,005 | 1,294 | 1,378 
1, 1034 } 1,561 | 4,758 | 1,153 | 1,734] 1,898 995 1,479 | 1,626 
1,207 ; 1,657 | 1,800 | 1,287! 1/780 | 13923 » 1,116 | 15577 | 1'759 
1,011 | 1,492 | 1,645 | 1,136 1,601 | 1,717 907 | 1,317 | 1,431 
1,126 1,593 | 1,718 | 1,095 { 1,567 | 1,721 902 | 1,363 | 1,502 
1,271 | 1,682 | 1,652 | 1,279 | 1,580 | 1,657] 1,080 | 1,808 | 1,493 
1,196 ; 1,642 | 1,795 | 1,186] 1 "619 1,803 987 } 1, "434 1,571 
1, "201 1, "541 1,665 | 1,229] 1, 1566 1,677 995 | 1, "416 1,602 
1, "162 | 1, "659 1,839 | 1,198 |} 1 678 1,881 969 | 1, "541 1,700 

if 
1,282 ' 1,611 | 1,693 | 1,195 | 1,513 | 1,616 983 } 1,337 | 1,409 
1,190 | 1,480 | 1,548 | 1.187! 1,483 | 13519 | 937 | 1/307 | 1/382 
1,272 | 1, 7622 | 3 ,667 1,266 | 1,649 | 1,693 | 1,072 | 1, "497 1,516 
1, "390 1, "926 2,015 | 1,456' 1,932) 2,114 1} 1325 | 1, ‘801 | 3 "983 
1; 321 1,795 1,963 1,347 ! 1,808 | 1,956 { 1,188 | 1, 683 1; Tt% 
1,244 | 1,704 | 1,764 | 1,234 j 1,712 | 1,817 | 999 } 1,462 | 1,568 
1,266 | 1,477 | 1,529 | 1,234 ' 1,477] 1,550 | 1,046 | 1,250 | 1,342 
1,154 | 1,502 | 1,614} 1,173 | 1,565 | 1,745 929 | 1,323 { 1,494 
1,369 1,566 | 1,632 | 1,412! 1,609! 1,675 ' 1,247 | 1,444 | 1,510 
1,867 ' 1,630 | 1,715 | 1,378 | 1,642 | 1,734 1,229 | 1,466! 1,624 
' ' 4 
1,185 | 1,759 ; 1,843 | 1,173 | 1,711 | 1,826 943 | 1,491 |. 1,601 
1,182 | 1,544; 1,636 | 1,124, 1,535 | 1,606 | 1,007 | 1,434 | 1,464 
1,124 , 1,460 | 1,562 | 1,130 | 1,466 + 1,568 | 940 | 1,275 | 1,377 
1,155 , 1,596 1,713 | 1,132 | 1,576 1,719 . 937 | 1,378 ! 1,508 
! ( 1 
1,016 | 1,487 | 1,658 } 1,096 | 1,573 1 4,712 | 932} 1,390 | 1,587 

982 | 1,386) 1,573 13087 at "492 1 1,692 ' 911 | 1,303 | 1,474 
1,047 ' 1,496 | 1,596 1,163 1,586 | 1,731 994 + 1,355 | 1,489 
1,016 ' 1,430; 1,460 ' 4,116 | 1,565 | 1,603 , 985 {| 1,379 | 1,402 
1,130 1,394 | 1,407 | 1,215 | 1,527 | 1,557 | 1,068 | 1,387 | 1,444 

989 1,094 | 1,120 ° 1,052 | 1,144 | 1,183 919 , 997° 1,050 

975 | 1,163 | 1,212 1,079 1,266 | 1,315 (97% { 1,183 | 1,238 

953 . 1,295; 1,348 . 1,019 | 1,393 | 1,440: 881 , 1,213 ] 1,276 
1,024 | 1,235 |. 1,288 | 1,118 | 1,328, 1,381 | 950; 1,187 | 1,239 

995 , 1,317 | 1,403 : 15067 1,382 | 1,461 | 923 | 1,292 | 1,818 

: 
980 | 1,265 , 1,379 1,084 | 1,374 | 1,466 913 ; 1,209 | 1.286 
1,000 } 1,315 | 1,421 13,050! 1,409 | 1,511 883 | 1,217 | 1,348 
1,189 | 1,387 | 1,430 © 1,293 ! 1,490; 1,523 | 1,103 | 1,301 } 1,334 
1 . 

1,013 | 1,434 ; 1,583 1,102 | 1,529 | 1,666 935 | 1,349; 1,492 
Ba, poems! oe Ae dod : ah, 1! 
| l | | 

1,040 | 1,536 | 1,683 1133 1,635 ' 1,773 | 932 ' 1,400 | 1,535 
; : ; 
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By deducting the index-number in column A from those in column B or C, the 
relative aggregate expenditure on housing accommodation can be ascertained. Thua 
for November, 1930, the index-number for food and groceries in Melbourne (column A) 
is 895. Subtracting this from 1,380 (column B) gives a difference of 485, which is the 
relative cost of house rent for houses of 4 rooms, and from 1,518 (column C) gives a 
difference of 623, which is the relative coat of house rent for houses of 5 rooms, 
Similarly the relative cost of housing accommodation can be ascertained for each of 
the towns included. 


A table showing the retail price index-numbers (food and groceries) for cach of the 
thirty towns for various months since July, 1914, appeared in previous issues, but 
consideration of space precludes its repetition in the present issue. This table is, 
however, yiven in the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics issued by the 
Bureau. 


B.—WAGES. 


§ 1. Operations under Wages Board and Industrial Arbitration 
Acts. 


1. General.—Particulars of the operations of Wages Boards and Industrial and 
Arbitration Courts under the Commonwealth and State Acts for the regulation of wages, 
hours, and conditions of labour were first compiled for the year 1913, and reviews to 
the end of each annual period appear in Labour Reports and Quarterly Summaries 
to the 3lst December, 1930. 


2. Awards, Determinations. Industrial Agreements.—The following table gives a 
summary for each of the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


AWARDS AND DETERMINATIONS MADE AND INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS FILED 
1926 TO 1930. 




















1926 1927. F 1928. 1929. ; 19380. 
: H : hi Bett see 
osl 8B ' as] 2 +45 BSB «Led 3°: 4d! B 
state sag] 4 saglQ ‘sig 2 ‘sig g ‘sad! Z 
oHE E..oER B4: SBE 8.36 8. SEE el, 
gia! fy Bgel By se Ey ' Ese Ey Gee! By 
= =, EDs; #2 FS =m ,236 us Bs = 
<A8| <2 '<A83| <5 14a: 45 '4A8 46 348 <n 
wnleAgtay Act beeee | A - : 
New South Wales .. -. | Ut 51 | 163 33 | 93 | 36: 55 27 | 31 16 
Victoria .. a -- {106 | .. : 74 |. | 73 1 ow.) 461. 83 | .. 
Queensland oe oe 90 27 ' 56 18 | 34 27 °° 21 16 | 14 44 
South Australia we tis 14 15 4 14 4 13 9 \ 17 
Westeru Australia .. as 10 37 6 67 | 19 28 15 29 8 88 
Tasmania . °% 7 2 4 -- ?} 10 3 4 2 10 
Commonwealth Court 50 30 34 25 1 40 30 29 26. 17 + 10 
Commonwealth Public Service 1 | 
Arbitrator 2) 10 Pre | . | 6 4 ' 6B . 
nan econ : fui eet ' ‘ 
: : 
Total ‘2 .. | 43a | 154 F 353 | 137 | 280 , 128 '187 : 109 | 185 | 110 
‘ i 
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3. Boards Authorized, Awards, etc., im Force.—{i) Totals for "Australia. The 
following table ‘gives particulars at the dates specified for all States of Boards 
authorized, and including operations under the Commonwealth and State Arbitration 
Acts, of the number of awards, doterminations, and industrial agreements in force :— 


BOARDS AUTHORIZED, AWARDS, ETC.—AUSTRALIA, 1913 TO 1930. 











hich had ) Award 
Boards which ha wards or | Industrial 
d Deter- 
Dates. eee Avearda ot asinations mente 
eens Deter- | in Foree.(a); in Force. 
minations. | 
31st December, 1913... - .. | 505 387(b) | 575(c) i 401 
3lst December, 1915... xk ae 573 + 498 » 663 | 546 
3lst December, 1920... ste 5 475 440 1,041 » 972 
3lst December, 1925... as Se 575 524 1,181 | 607 
31st December, 1930 .. ae -. ; 644 582 | 1,285 | 601 


(a) Tncluding awards made by Arbitration Courts and the Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator. 
(b) Owing to the fact that a number of awards under the New South Wales Industrial Disputes Act (1908) 
were still in force, the Boards constituted for such industries under the Industrial Arbitration Act (191?) 
had not made any awards. (c) Excluding awards or determinations which expired in New South Wales 
(under the Act of 1908) on 31st December, 1913. 

Considerably expansion of the principle of the fixation of a legal minimum rateof 
wage and of working conditions took place during the period under review. At the end 
of 1930, the number of awards or determinations and industrial agreements* in force had 
increased by 710 and 200 respectively over the number in force at the 3lst December, 
1913. 


(ii) Summary for States. The following table gives particulars for each State and the 
Commonwealth of the number of Boards authorized, etc., for the years specified :— 


BOARDS AUTHORIZED, AWARDS, ETC.—SUMMARY, 1913, AND 1930. 





| : 1 
Commonwealth , | 











Particulars. Laz out. re ease. Nese — Vic. | Q'land.) 8.4. | W.A. | Tas. | Total. 
Court.| Ser. ! | 
Arb. 
a eer ren ae a ee es ae ere 
] 
Industrial and Wages— \ 
Py 1913 é 216 135 75 66 et 23 505 
Boards authorized =. ._|4 1939 i= la) 308 ! 188 2 76 ie 54) 644 
Boards which have made | £1913 we 1284 188 ; 74 47 x45 19 886 
Determinations a 1930 oe | 2775 175 2 66 11 51 582 
| " 
Aware gra Reerainetione | rigwe |< 21a _: 2651 127] 73! 54, 18: 21! 575 
re : 1930] 134 42' 465 | 179) 265 72' 78 60] 1,285 
Industrial Agreements— 1913 228 , | 75 F 5 ei 82 | . 401 
In force = - |{i930] 143] - uz! 122 29} 187 3] 601 
Commonwealth Court | i 
Awards— 
Namie in force in each 1913 : 13 17 15 16 9 13 7 
is} 1930 i e 82 97 26 68 30 57 3 
Gainmnonveciiith Agreements— 
Number in force in each | £1913 ; soe ve | 129 68 62 57 61 aia 
State i eh re 2, 59 14 23 ll 83, .. 
Commonwealth Public Service | vee 
Arbitrator— ; l 
Number of Determinations | \ i 
in force in each State .. | 1930 | erat i 38 | 34 30 $1 30 20 Pes 
: \ ’ 
































(a) Under Industrial Arbitration Act, (1926), Conciliation Committees have been appointed, and at 
the end of 1930, 267 Committees were in force. 


§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour. 


1. General.—The collection of information respecting the current rates of wage payable 


in different callings and in occupations in various industries was first undertaken by the 
Bureau in the early part of the year 1913. The particulars are obtained primarily from 





* The registration of industrial ngreements is not provided for under the Victorian Act, but such 
agreements may be registered and filed under the provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, and are operative within the State. 
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awards, determinations and agreements, under Commonwealth and State Industrial Acts, 
and therefore are the minimum rates prescribet. They refer generally to the capital city 
in cach State, but in industries which obviously are not carried on in the capita! cities, 
@g., mining, agriculture, etc., the rates in the more important centres are taken. In 
cases where no awnird, ‘Ietermination, or agreement is in force, particulars are taken of 
the ruling union or predominant rate. Duriog recent years the number of predominant 
rates of wage included in the tabulations has been reduced considerably, since most of 
the industries and occupations are now covered by awards, dzterminations, or industrial 
agreements. 

The indox-numbers for male adult workers are computed with the weighted average 
wage in 1911 as base (= 1,000) in order that comparisons might more readily be made 
between these index-numbers and the retail price index-numbers (food, groceries and 
rent—all houses) which are also computed to the year 1911 as base. In the case of 
females, however, it has not been possible to secure information for years pricr to 19]4, 
and the index-numbers are therefore computed with the weighted average rate of wage 
payable to adult female workers in Australia at 30th April, 1914, as base (= 1,000). 

An extensive tabular presentation of the minimum rates of wage for adult male 
and female workers in the main occupations in the capital city of each State is given 
each year in the Annual Labour Reports. 


2. Weekly Rates of Wage, 1926 to 1930.—(i) General. The arithmetical average of 
the rates of wage given in the Appendix referred to furnishes the basis for the computation 
of relative weighted wages in the different States and industrial groups. 


(ii) Adult Males—States. ‘The following table gives the weighted average nominal 
weekly rates of wage payable to adult male workers at the dates specified. 


WAGES.—ADULT MALES—WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATE 
PAYABLE FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS, 
1926 TO 1930. 


Norr.—Index-numbers based on the average wage for Australia in 1911 (51s. 3d.) 
as base (= 1,000). The index-numbers in this table are comparable throughout. 


Aus- 





Particulars. NSW, Vic. Q'land. SAL WAL Tas. ! tral. 
! a) 
Ae Gusse g pe me abe eed. os som | 
No. of Occupations included .. | 874 | 909 | 627 567 489 482 3,948 


Rates oF WaGE. 





a oe ir aa a. a le A 


q 
3ist December, 1926 .. 100 5,99 6 100 1 95 8:98 919410199 4 
31st December, 1927 .. 101 10 100 3 100 1 96 7, 98 10 | 93 10 100 2 
31st December, 1928 .. 102 7/199 8 101 2 96 2 | 99 6/93 3.100 5 
31st December. 1929 .. 10211 101 1 101 2° 97 2.100 7494 8°'101 2 
31st March, 1930 -. 108 21101 1 100 2 97 1.100 6/95 O'101 1 
30th June, 1930 .. .. 102 3/9911 100 0 95 10!100 3] 94 1 100 3 
30th September, 1930 . 102 0 99 2 9 5 95 2'100 6193 9 99 5 
31st December, 1930 .. 99 1 96°11 92 5 92 8:99 7;92 1. 96 9 

INDEX-NUMBERS. 

3lst December, 1926 a 1,959 1,941 1,952 1,867 1,927 1,851 1,938 
31st December, 1927 en 1,988 1 1,957 = 1,953 1,885 1.928 1,832 1,955 
31st December, 1928 .. 2,001. 1,944 1,974 1,877 1,941 1,820 | 1,959 
Bist December, 1929 ae 2,007 1,972 1,975 1,896 1,953 | 1,848 197L 
3lst March, 1930 .. 2,013 1,973 1,954 1,894 1,961 1,853 | 1,973 
30th June, 1930 .. .. 1,995. 1,949 1,952 1,870 1,956 1,836 | 1,956 
30th September, 1930 .. 1,990 1,935 1,881 1,858 1,961 | 1,829 } 1,939 
31st December, 1930 .. 41,933, 1,891 1,803 1,807 1,943 , 1,797 | 1,887 





(a) Weighted average. 
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The results show that at the 3lst December, 1930, the weighted average nominal 
weekly rate of wage was highest in Western Australia, followed in the order named by 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania. Little 
movement in wages occurred in the first quarter of 1930 as compared with the previous 
quarter. The average rates of wage decreased in all States during the second quarter, 
and the decline in the average wage continued during the succeeding quarters. The 
weighted average nominal rate for Australia at the end of the year was 96s. 9d. as 
compared with 101s. 2d. at 31st December, 1929, a reduction of 4s. 5d. per week. The 
greatest fall in the average rate during the year occurred in Queensland where the wage 
declinod 8s. 9d. per week. The highest weighted average rate for Australia was recorded 
during the third quarter of 1929 when the average wage was 101s. 5d. per week. 


(iii) Adult Males—Industrial Groups. The following table shows the average 
weekly rates of wage and index numbers in each industrial group, and for all groups at 
the periods specified. 


WAGES.—ADULT MALES—WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES 
FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS iN EACH 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1926 TO 1930. 


Nore.—Index-numbers for each industrial group and all industrial groups, based 
on the average wage for all groups in 191] (51s. 3d.), a8 base (= 1,000). The index-numbers 
in this table are comparable PRONE HONY: 








Weighted AV erage Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage, and 
1 Index-Number at— 





i 
Industrial Group. ' gist | sist | ist | gist | gist | soth | soth | 21st 
Dee., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | March,; June, { Sept., } Dee., 
1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1980.'| 1930; | 1980. | 1930: 




















8. a. | so dj} 8. oj 8. dl os. da. ad. | a. 4d.) os. d. 




















Ww et, Furniture, Wage .. | 104.5 } 104.6 1103.11 1104.10 /104.31 | 105.7 | 102.8 | 100.3 
Index-No. ; 2,037 ; 2,039 | 2,026 | 2.046 | 2,047 | 2,022 | 2,008 | 1,956 
Ul te, J Wage .. 102.0 102.10 , 102.1 | 103.6 | 103.5 | 101.8 100.11 $9.1 

: snstseeeiis ©. 9 Fndex-No. | 1901 i eal ines ; 2,019 2,018 | 1,984 | 1,968 11938 

: Waze .. | $8.9, 99.81 99.9 1100.10 j100.11 | 160.0] $8.8} 87.1 

111, Food, Drink, ete. 4 yndex-wo. ; 1,928! 1,944 | 1,947 | 5,967 | 1,969 | 1,951 | 1.925 | 1,804 
Iv. Clothing, Boots, fWage ..:; 96.6' 98.3! 99.4] 99.6] 100.2 | 160.2} 99.5] 99.5 
Index-No, | 1,883 , 1,917 | 1,939 | 1,042 | 1,954 | 1,954 | 1,940 | 1,940 

v. Book, Printing, fWage .. | 111.5 | 113.7 [117.10 | 179.1 | 119.0 | 179.0 | 116.9 | 116.5 
Index-No. | 2.173 ' 2.216} 2,299 | 2,323 | 2,922 | 2,392 | 2,978 | 2,971 

Vi. other Manu- fWage .. | 100.6» 103.4 | 100.8 | 102.2 | 102.3 | 100.8 | 99.8 | 97.10 
facturing Index-No. | 1,861 | 1,977} 1,964 | 1,904 | 1,906 | 1,964 | 1,945 | 1,900 

IT, Bullaine Wage .. | 110.9 ‘112.10 | 112.4 | 113.0 | 113.9 | 112.7 | 111.9 | 109.8 
. Bulelng *-VIndex-No. 2,160. 2,202 | 2.191 | 2,205 | 2,219 | 2,196 | 2,180} 2,139 
VI. vini ; Wage .. | 199.6 | 109.9 [109.10 | 110.7 | 110.8 | 109.1 |108.10 |107.10 
. Mining, ete. -- 4 qndex-No. 2,137 ' 2,142 | 2,143 | 2,157 | 2,359 | 2.128 | 2,124 | 2,104 

TX: Rallways-ete Wage "102.6 103.1 | 102.2 | 105.2 }104.11 | 103.4 | 102.2 | 100.2 
X. Railways, ete. -.4 tngex-No. : 2,001 | 2,012 | 1,994; 2,052 | 2,047 | 2,016} 1,993 | 1,955 
X. Other Land Wage .. | 95.6, 97.4] 86.3 | $6.9} 96.9} 95.4] 04.6 | 92.10 
Transport Index-No, | 1,863 | 1,900] 1,878 | 1,888 | 3,888 } 1,862 | 1,843 | 1,812 

XI. Shipping, Wage .. | 103.7 | 163.7 | 108.3 | 107.0 | 167.0 | 164.0 [103.11 | 99.6 
etc. (a) Index-No, ; 2.020 | 2,021 | 2,014 | 2,087 | 2,087 | 2,029 | 2,009 | 1,941 

XIE, Agricultural, Wage .. ; 98.5] 04.3 95.9 95.6 .0 0 94.8 87.5 
ete. (db) Index-No. | 1,823 | 1,839 | 1,869 | 1,863 | 1,854 | 1,854 | 1,847 | 1,706 

XHE. Domestic, Wage .. 90.10 | 93. 3 93.3 $2.6 2.6 P 91,11 91.3 
ete. (6) rode: -No. ' Le ; 1820 1.820 | 1,804 1,805 1,805 | 1,793 | 1,780 

Nanas age... 5.6; 96. -1, v6.8] 96. 96.0 | 94.10 | 93.7 
XIV. Miscellaneous Index-No. - 1,863 1,872 | 1,874 | 1,886 | 1,886 | 1,873 | 1,850 | 1,826 

; H H pagan 

All Industrial Wage .. | 99.4; 100.2! 100.8/ 101.2! 101.1! 100.8] 99.5 96.9 
Groups (e) Index-No, ; 1,938 1,955 | 1,859 | 1,974, 1,973 i | 1,858 1,089 | 1,887 
“(ay Including the value of victualling and accommodation where supplied, 0) Tnvluding the vali e 


of board and lodging where supplied. (e) Weighted average. 


The foregoing table shows that the highest average weekly wage at 31st December, 
1930, was recorded in Group V. (Books, Printing, etc.), 116s. 5d. per week, followed by 
Group VII. (Building), 109s. 8d. per week, Group VIII. (Mining) 107s. 10d. per week, 
and Group I. (Wood, Furniture, etc.), 1008. 3d. per week. The lowest average rate was 
recorded in Group XII. (Agricultural, etc.), 87s. 5d. per week. During the year rates 
of wage declined in all groups, the greatest decreases occurring in the following groups :— 
Agricultural, etc., 8s. Id. per week; Shipping, etc., 7s. 6d. per week ; Railways, etc., 
5s. Od. per week, and Wood, Furniture: etc., 4s. 7d: per week. The désroasé during the 
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year in the weighted average rate for all groups was 4s. 5d. per week. Compared with 
the average rates at 31st December, 1926, wages at the end of the year 1930 were lower in 
eleven industrial groups and higher in three groups. The weighted average rate for 
all groups showed a decrease of 2s. 7d. per week. 


(iv) Adult Females—States. The following table shows the weighted average 
weekly rate of wage payable to adult female workers for a full week’s work in each State 
and Australia at the dates specified. 


WAGES.—ADULT FEMALES—WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATE 
PAYABLE FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS, 
1926 TO 1930. 


Norr.—Index-numbers based on the average wage for Australia at the 30th April, 1914, 
(278. 2d.) as base (= 1,000). The index-numbers in this table are comparable throughout. 








as ¥ . r or 
SanaPe ‘ - ; 7 H Aus- 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. | Q'land. S.A. | WA. | Tas. tralia.(a) 
No. of Occupations Included... 85 87 | 37 47 24 28 308 


Rates or Waar. 





! 
] 


s. d.| 8. d ., & ad! gs. djs. do} a a. 
31st December, 1926 .. |50 8] 5111/5210 50 0:58 6)651 8} 51 8 
31st December, 1927 .. | 6 0; 52 7/153 5 4911|658 8 | 52 7 | 52 10 
31st December, 1928 .. | 53 7/63 9 | 64 10! 5011 | 5810 | 58 4 | 53 10 
31st December, 1929 .. | 53 LL | 54 1 | 54.10; 51 4) 58 10 | 53 9 | 54 1 
31st March, 1930 .. | 54 0154 3/55 0:51 6168 10 | 54 0 | 54 2 
30th June, 1930 .. -- | 54 0) 54 3) 55 0, 51 6 | 5810 | 53 11 | 54 2 
30th September, 1930 -. | 53 8 | 53 9 | 53 9; 51 3; 60 2/53 9 | 53 9 
3lst December, 1930 .. | 63 8! 53 6 | 52 11 | 51 2;60 1:53 8) 53 7 











31st December, 1926 





1,865 " 1,911 | 1,944; 1,839 2,152 1,902 ; 1,902 





| 
3lst December, 1927 .. | 1950 1,934 | 1,966 , 1,838 2,160 | 1,935 | 1,945 
31st December, 1928 .. | 1,973 + 1,979 | 2,017 ; 1,875 } 2,164 | 1,964 | 1,980 
31st December, 1929 | 1,983 | 1,990 | 2,020; 1,888 2,165 | 1,978 | 1,990 
3lst March, 1930 1,987 | 1,996 | 2,027 | 1,895 , 2,165 | 1,986 | 1,995 
30th June, 1930 .. . | 1,986 | 1,996 | 2,027 | 1,895 ; 2,165 | 1,985 © 1,994 
30th September, 1930 .. ' 1,976 | 1,977 | 1,977 | 1,886 ' 2,214 ° 1,978 | 1,979 

7 | 1,884 ° 2,211 + 1,976 | 1,971 


31st December, 1930 .. | 1,974 ' 1,968 | 1,94 





(a) Weighted average. 


During 1927 rates of wage for female employees increased in all States, with the 
exception of South Australia, and the average rate for Australia rose from 51s. 8d. to 
528. 10s. per week. 


There was a further increase in the nominal rates of wage in all States during 1928, 
with the result that the average wage for females for Australia increased from 52s. 10d. at 
3lst December, 1927, to 53s. 10d. by the end of 1928. Wages for female employees 
remained stationary during the first and second quarters of 1929. Increases were recorded 
in four States during the third quarter, raising the average nominal wage for Australia 
to 54s. 2d. per week, the highest average rate recorded. There was very little movement 
in the average rates of wage for female employees during 1930, the average nominal 
rate at the end of the year being 53s. 7d. as compared with 54s. 1d. per week at the end 
of the year 1929. 


(v) Adult Females—Industrial Groups. The following table gives particulars of the 
weighted average weekly rate of wage payable to adult female workers in the industrial 
groups in which they are mainly employed, and in all groups combined. 
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WAGES.—ADULT FEMALES—WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATE 
PAYABLE FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN 
EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1926 TO 1930. 

Nore.—Index-numbers for each Industrial Group and all Industrial Groups, based 
on the average wage for all groups at 30th April, 1914 (27s. 2d.), as base (= 1,000). The 
index-numbers in this table are comparable throughout. 





Industrial Group. 





'L, IL, V., 























Date. I, ! ow. avn, ,X*UL | xt, 
: Food, iothing, + All Other ees | Mliscel- | all ar 
etc. Boots, eas ee ete.(a). | lancous. 
: RaTES OF Waar. ann 
1 { 
. i s.d. &. d. 8. d. s. d. | sd. | 6d. 
3lst December, 1926 .. 47 8 51 7 52 10 52 0 | 52 0 51 8 
3lst December, 1927 .. 48 9 52 7 53 2 54 5 52 8 62 10 
3lst December, 1928 .. 49 3 54 2 53 1 55 1 52 10 53 10 
31st December, 1929 .. 49 4 54 4 53 11 54 9 53 10 54 1 
31st March, 1930 Se 49 4 54 7 53 11 64 9 53 9 54 2 
30th June, 1930 nie 49 3 54 7 53 10 54 9 53 9 54 2 
30th September, 1930. . 48 ll 54 2 62 11 54 7 53 3 53 9 
31st December, 1930 .. 48 4 54 2 52 7 54 2 52 10 53. 7 
InDEX-NUMBERS. 
| 
3lst December, 1926 .. 1,754 1,900 | 1,943 1,912 1,914 1,902 
8lst December, 1927 .. 1,793 1,936 1,958 2,001 1,937 1,945 
3lst December, 1928 .. 1,813 1,993 1,954 2,029 1,946 1,980 
31st December, 1929 .. | . 1,815 1,999 1,984 2,015 1,982 1,980 
31st March, 1930 os 1,817 2,010 1,984 2,015 1,979 1,995 
30th June, 1930 ae 1,814 2,010 1,982 2,015 1,979 1,994 
30th September, 1930.. 1,799 1,995 1,948 2,007 1,961 1,979 
31st December, 1930 .. 1,777 1,994 1,934 1,994 1,945 1,971 
(a) Including the valaeat board and lodging, where supplied. (b) Weighted avorago, = 


During the year 1930 rates of wage for female employees in all industrial groups 
showed a decline as compared with those for the previous year. The decrease in the 
rates in the All Other Manufacturing Group was 2-5 per cent., and in the Food and 
Drink Group, 2-1 per cent. The smallest decrease was in Group IV. (Clothing, Boots, 
etc.). The weighted average for all groups decreased by 1 per cent. 


3. Relative Hours of Labour and Hourly Rates of Wage, 1926 to 1930.—(i) General. 
The rates of wage referred to in preceding paragraphs relate to the minimum payable for a 
full week’s work. The number of hours constituting a full week’s work differs, however, 
in many instances between various trades and occupations in each State, and between 
the same trades and occupations in the several States. In order to secure what may be 
for some purposes @ more adequate standard of comparison, it is desirable to reduce the 
comparison to a common basis, viz., the rate of wage per hour. Particulars are given in 
the following table classified according to States, for male and female occupations 
separately, at the end of the years 1926 to 1930. These particulars relate to (a) the 
weighted average nominal weekly wage, (b) the weighted average number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work, and (c) the weighted average hourly wage. The weighted 
average weekly wage relates to all industrial groups combined, and includes the value of 
board and lodging where supplied in land occupations, and the value of victualling in 
marine occupations, whereas the number of working hours and the hourly wage relate to all 
industrial groups other than Groups XI. (Shipping), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). 
Many of the occupations included in these two groups aro of a casual or seasonal nature, 
and the hours of labour in the agricultural and dairying industry are not generally regulated 
either by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or otherwise, hence the necessary 
data for the computation of the average number of working hours are not available. 
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The general effect of reducing the rates of wage to e common basis (i.e., per hour) 
is to eliminate on comparison any apparent difference between the several States which 
may bo due to unequal! working time. 


(ii) Adult Males and Females. Particulars of the weekly and hourly wages and 
hours of labour for adult males and females for the last five years are given in the table 
hereunder :— 


WEEKLY ANO HOURLY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR.—ADULT WORKERS, 





Date. y Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A. | Tas. ' Aua. 








Mate WorKERS. 





'ead|ad 8d ' 8d 8d 8 d& {ts d. 
{100 56199 6 100 1 95 8 98 8 9410! 99 4 
\ *Oyee i ve oA 708 Oiee a70 45.67 
} O74 t 03 | 2724 
| Pod hig doa! Bh nes oe d.. ¢. d.) 8. d. 
.. 101 10 100 3 100 1'96 7 9810 9310100 2 
S8lst Dec., 1927 Working Hours (5) ws | 44,44 | 46.82; 43.96 46.78 45.75 47.16 | 45.46 
Hourly Wage (6) ve ! 2/241 2/4 2/1t ° 2/2} 2/0} 2/23 

| 8 d 8 d 86d. & ad & d. . dy 

Weekly Wage (a) .. 1102 7!99 8 101 2 96 2°99 6:93 3 ‘100 5 


Bist Dec., 1926 


| 
1( Weekly Wage 9) ae 
Working Hours (0) ee 
, LHourly Wage (5) % 
1 


; { Weekly Wage (a) 








Bist Dec., 1928 |{ Working Hours (b) ase | 44.17 | 46.70 43.96 46.67 , 45.30 46.85 | 45.27 
Hourly Wage (b) . | 2/4 | 2/2 2/4 2/1 , 2/22, 2/0 2/8 

8. da.) 8. d. 8 d. 8 d' & do 8. de! 8, a. 

Weekly Wage (a) -- }102 11 101 7.301 2:97 2 100 7; 94 8 !101 2 

8ist Dec., 1929 |< Working Hours (b) -- | 44,14 | 46.83 | 43.96 46,83 | 45.58 | 47.09 | 45.34 
Hourly Wage (v) «| 2/4 , 2/2 2/4 2/1g | 2/28. 2/0 2/3 

' & d.| 3 d ed. 8. d.' 8 d.' 8. dij 8, d. 

| { Weekly Wage (a) +» 199 1,9611.92 5 92 8 99 7.92 1,96 9 

81st Dec., 1930 Working Hours (b) «+ | 45.64 ' 46.86 44.43 46.83 45.55 . 47.09 | 45.98 
Hourly Wage (5) tis 2/22: 2/18. 2/18 2/0 | 2/2R 1/112, 2/18 


FremaLe Workers. 

















ad 8. d.' 8 d. 8 d. 8. d.° 8. da: 8. d. 

Weekly Wage +. 50 8 5111 5210 50 0 58 6 51 8'51 8 

81st Dec., 1926 |4 Working Hours «+ 44.02 45.60 44.01 46.10 45.57 47.86 44.94 
'\ Hourly Wage ss WIR) WIR) 72h 1 1/34 ‘U/l ay/aR 

| & 4d) 8 do) 8 ad s. d. 8 d., & d | 8 d. 

| Weekly Wage -. 53 0°52 7,53 5 4911 °58 8 652 7° 5210 

Slst Dec., 1927 .{ Working Hours -. 44,02 45.58 | 44.01 46.10. 45.57 47.86. 44.94 
| | Hourly Wage .. «1/28, W711 172k 0 1/1 1/3} Wg 1/2 

_& &@ & d 8 d& & da! a d' od. l 8. de 

Weekly Wage -» | 53 7163 9 | 54 10° 5011 | 58 10: 53 4} 53 10 

8ist Dec., 1928 Working Hours +. ; 48.03 | 45.40 , 44.01 : 46.03 | 45.57 46.07 | 44.79 
Hourly Wage oe) 1/2p 172g! 178°) 1/le! 1788) 172 1 «1/94 

| 8. a. | &d.| & d| ad: 8 d.| a dl d 

i ( Weekly Wage -» $53 12 (54 2) 5f 10) 61 41 58 10 53 9 | 64 1 

Bist Dec. 1929 Working Hours «. | 43,93 | 45.40 44.01 | 46.C3 | 45.57 | 46.67 | 44.79 
‘| Hourly Wage .. | 1/23, 1/24 173 1/1} 1/34 1/2 1/2 

8 d.; 8. d.; 8 d., 8 d.|) 8 do; 8 d.' 8 d. 

'f Weekly Wage -.»! 538 8 538 6° 5211151 2160 1° 58 8:53 7 

81st Dec., 1930 Working Hours +. | 45.85 | 45.44 | 44.01 | 46.03 | 45.57 | 46.07 ; 45.48 
: \ Hourly Wage ee! 1/2. 1/2 i 12h. T/1k | 1/382! 1/2 + 1/24 








; (@) Weighted average weekly rate Jn all industrial groups combined. (6) Weighted average working 
hovrs per week, and computed hourly rates of wage for all industrial groups excepting Groups XI. 
(Shipping, etc.), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Working hours have not been generally regulated 
by industrial tribunals for occupations classified in industrial groups XI. and XII. 

(iii) Index-numbers. The tendency in a majority of the States during the years 1924 
to 1928 has been towards a slight reduction in hours of labour, particularly in Queens- 
land and New South Wales, where a 44-hour week became operative on Ist July, 
1925, and on ith January, 1926, respectively. Further decreases were recorded in the 
hours of work per week for male employces during 1927 in all States excepting Queensland, 
where hours remained stationary. The decline in the other States was due mainly to 
the reduction of the standard hours of labour in Group II. (Engineering, etc.) from 48 to 
44 hours per week, as awarded by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. The decline in the weekly hours in New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania in 1928 was due mainly to the rednction of the standard hours 
of labour in Group V. (Books, Printing, etc.). During 1929 the hours of work per week 

f or timber workers in certain States were increased by the Commonwealth Court, with the 
result that the weighted average hours for Australia were slightly increased. The repeal 
of the Acts in New South Wales and Queensland providing for a 44 hour week tended 
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to increase the average number of hours of labour per week in those States during the 

year 1930. The effect of these changes on the hourly rate of wage as compared with the 

general increase in the weekly wage is readily seen from the comparative index-numbers 

given in the following table :— . 

WEEKLY AND HOURLY WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS.—ADULT WORKERS, 1926 TO 1930. 
Nots.—Weighted average for Australia at 30th April, 1914, as base (= 1,000). 





Aus- 


t H 
{ ' ' 
Date. | Particulars. | N.S.W.| Vic. | Q'land. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. tralia. 


| | 
Mate WorkEBS. 


‘oon Sf Weekly Wage . | 1,821 | 1,805 1 1,815 | 1,735; 1,791 | 1,721! 1,808 
Sist_Dec., 1926 4 Yourly Wage (a) | 1944 | 1864 | 1,997 | 1,776 1878 | 1:746 | 1,900 
j 











Weekly Wage 1,843 | 1,819 | 1,816 | 1,753 | 1,792 } 1,703 | 1,817 
| Hourly Wage (a) 1,980 | 1,880 | 1,998 | 1,800 1,882] 1,731 | 1,920 


[{touny Wage 1,860 |} 1,808 } 1,835 | 1,745 ; 1,805 | 1,692} 1,821 


SistiDec., 1027 





81stgDec., 1928 


Sist Dec., 1930 { Weekly Wage = 


























| 

1 
Hourly Wage (a) | e004! ige7 | 2!001 | 17788! 13016 | 17728 | 12928 
: ne eee 
Weekly Wage ‘3 1,866 | 1,834 1,836 1,763 . 1,825 1,718 1,835 
Blot Dec., 1029 {raw Wage (a) S21 glor | 1805 | 23001 | 13808 | 12923 | a’z51 | 1/940 
| 4,797 | 1,758 | 1,677 | 1,681 | 1,807 | 1,671 | 1,755 
Hourly Wage (a) | 912 | 1/813 | 1,846 | 1.724 | 1922 | 1,708 | 1/851 

Fems_e WorRKERS. 

: Weekly Wage .. | 1,865 | 1,912 | 1,944 ! 1,839! 2,152 | 1,902 1,902 
Slat Deo., 1926 {ious Wage il} glose | 2’059 | 27169. 13959 i 2:819 { 1,952 | 2/078 
Weekly Wage .. | 1,950} 1,934] 1,966 | 1,838 | 2,160 | 1,935 | 1,045 
Slat Doc., 1927 can Wage a 2175 | 2'o8a! 2103 | 13958 | 23327} 13985 | 2)125 
: Weekly Wage .. | 1,973 | 1,979 | 2,017; 1,875 , 2,164 | 1,964 | 1,980 
31st Deo., 1928 {rene Wage ‘1 | g'205 | 2°140 | 2’250 | 2’003 | 23333 | 27092 | 27172 
; Weekly Wage .. | 1,983 | 1,990 | 2,020 ° 1,888 ' 2,165 | 1,978} 1,990 
S1etjDeo., 1920 {Hoan Wage Ll} i218 | 2154 | 21252 , 2015 | 2,333 , 2,108 | 2,182 
Weekly Wage .. | 1,974} 1,968 | 1,047 | 1,884 | 2,211 | 1,976 | 1,971 
Bist Dec., 1930 I{ Hourly Wage | 2113 | 2127 | 2172; 2011! 2383 | 2105 | 2;198 





(a) See footnote to following table. 

4. Weighted Average Nominal Weekiy Hours of Labour, Adult Males.—The following 
table shows the weighted average nominal hours of labour (exclusive of overtime) in a 
full working weck for male workers in each State and Australia at the 3lst December, 
1926 to 1930. 

HOURS OF LABOUR.—WEEKLY INDEX-NUMBERS, ADULT MALES, 1926 TO 1930. 

Norz.—Index-numbers based on the average hours of labour for Australia at the 
30th April, 1914 (48.93) as base (= 1,000). The index-numbers in this table are com- 
parable throughout. Overtime is excluded. 








: = : 
| a 
Date. Particulars. w8.w Vie, | Qland| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. Pa 
Weighted average weekly | 
31st Dec., 1926” hours of labour (4) .. | 44.55 | 46.94 | 43.95 | 46.95 | 45.80 | 47.27 | 465.57 
| Index-numbers ae 910 | 


| { Weighted average weekly { 1 


| 

{ 

i) 

' 

{ 
959 | 898: 960] 936} 066] O32 
1 i 1 
43.96 ) 46.78 | 45. | 








Blet Dec., 1027 hours of labour (a) .. | 44.44 ; 46.82 75 | 47.16 | 45.46 
; | Index-numbers sa 908 957 | 898 956 935 964 929 
! . 
Weighted average weekly ‘ ; | : 
81st Dec., 1923 hours of labour (a) .. | 44,17 | 46.70 . 48.96 | 46.67 | 45.30 46.85 | 45.27 
| LIndex-numbers ++ | 903 954 | 838 954 926! 957 925 
t i 


f Weighted avcrage weekly 
3ist Dec., 1929 hours of labour (a) .. . 44.14 46,83 : 43.96 46.83 | 45.58 | 47.09 | 45.34 
..)) - 902!) 9. 893 : 








_ Index-num bers 57 | | 957; $32; 962] 927 

Weighted average weekly : 
81at_Dec., 1930 hours of labour (a) .. 45.64 46.86 44.48 46.63 45.55 . 47.09 | 45.98 
Index-numbers oe 933. 958 $908. 937 931 : 962 940 





(a) Weighted average working hours ‘per week tor all industrial groups. excepting Groups XL 
(Shipping), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.), in which working hours have not been generally 
regulated by industrial tribunals. 
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During the four years, 1926 to 1929, the average number of hours of labour per 
week showed little variation, the figure at the end of the year 1926 being 45-57 as 
compared with 45-34 at 3lst December, 1929. In 1930, however, increases were recorded 
in New South Wales and Queensland, but in the other States the hours remained 
practically constant. The effect of the increased hours in New South Wales and Queens- 
land was to cause the weighted average hours of labour per week for all States to increase 
from 45-34 to 45-98 equal to 1-4 per cent. 


5. Nominal and Effective Wages, 1901 to £930.—(i) Nominal Weekly Wage Index 
numbers—States. The following table shows the progress in nominal weekly rates 
of wage for all industries in each State, the weighted average rate for Australia in 1911 
being taken as the base (= 1,000). These results are based generally upon rates of wage 
prevailing in the capital city of each State, but in certain industries, such as mining, 
rates necessarily are taken for places other than the capital cities. For the year 1914 and 
subsequent years the index-numbers in the following table are based on the average wage 
for the four quarters of each year. 


NOMINAL WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS, ADULT MALES, 1901 TO 1930. 


(WuiaHtep AVERAGE Wace For AUSTRALIA In 1911 = 1,000.) 


| | : t i | 
‘ ! 
4 J | ‘ 
States. 1901.'1911./1914..1921,}1023. 1924,|1025,|1926 |1927. 





Number of 
‘Occupations: 
included. ! 








= 


1928, 1929,|1930.. 
, 1901 , 1913 ae ; 
1 to . to ' \ ; | 
'1912.' 1930. { ‘ | ! 
Wits Nees hee t | 


H 1 
New South Wales .. | 158 ' 874) 85811, 003! 1 093. 1,86211, 807 1,832/1,846/1,909 1, 974 2,003 2,012/1,988. 























Victoria... -. | 150 | 909) 796 985° 1, 062 1 '803 1 °812 1 7868/1, 87311 926 1, "951! 1, 956 1, "964 1,937 
Queensland 5 87 © 627) 901! 99711) 035 1, "879 Y: 833 1,856 1,905)1, "055 1; 1958 z 971 1, "978 1,898 
South Australia ~. | 134 567} 819)1,013 1, ‘061 1, °697 1, "730 1,779)1, 7819} 1, 871 1, 1869 1, 1884 1, 891 1,857 
Western Australia .. 69 489/1,052,1,152 1, 223 1, "332 1 '333 1, 1834 1, 878 1, "910 1,925 1, "038 1, "960 1,955 
Tasmania .. Sue 54° 482! 719 799" 1 °027 1, 745° 1, "758 1,8051, 815 1, 344 1, 835! 1, 825 1, 840 1,829 
' i a _ —|—~!-_}-— Sane oe 
: ; i { 

Australla (a) .. | 652 13,948] 848 10002081 1,827 1,805 1,840:1,861 1,914 1,046)1,968 1,072 1,939 








(a) Weighted average. 
Nots.—The figures in the above table are comparable both horizontally and vertically, 


During the period 1911 to the end of the year 1929 the average weekly rate of wage 
increased in New South Wales and Victoria, 100 per cent., in Queensland, 98 per 
cent., in South Australia, 87 per cent., in Western Australia, 70 per cent., and in Tasmania 
130 per cent., while the weighted average weekly rate for Australia increased 97 per 
cent. Comparing the yearly average rates for 1929 and 1930 nominal] wages declined in 
all States during 1930, Queensland showing the greatest fall with 4-0 per cent., followed 
by South Australia, 1-8 per cent., and Victoria, 1-4 per cent. The weighted average 
weekly rate for Australia declined 1-7 per cent. Compared with 1911 the average 
yearly nominal wage for Australia was 94 per cent. higher in 1930. 


(ii) Effective Weekly Wage Index-numbers—States. In comparing wages, two elemente 
are of obvious importance, viz., (i) hours worked per day or week, and (ii) the cost of 
commodities and housing. Thus 60s. per week of 60 hours represents the same hourly 
rate as 48s. per week for 48 hours. Similarly, if the cost of commodities and housing 
increases 25 per cent., e.g., if the prices index-number rises from 1,000 to 1,250, then 60s. 
per week (the index-number being 1,250) is effectively equal only to 48s. (when the index- 
number was 1,000). Or, again, if the prices index-number falls from 1,000 to 750, thep 
60s. per week, when the index-number is 750, would have the same purchasing power as 
80s. when the index-number was 1,000. Ignoring for the present the number of hours 
worked, and assuming that the real value of the average wages is to be measured by their 
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purchasing power, the actual average wages paid may be reduced to their effective value 
by applying the prices index-numbers to the nominal wages index-numbers. The following 
table shows the effective wage indox-numbers so ascertained in cach State for each of 
the years indicated from 1901 to 1930. 


In computing these effective wage index-numbers for the respective years, the 
nominal wage index-numbers given in the preceding table have been divided by the 
retail price index-numbers, food, groceries and rent (all houses) for the capital cities. 
The resulting index-numbers show for each State and for Australia for the years specified 
the variations in effective wages. The nominal wage index-numbers for the early 
years are based on rates of wage current at the end of December, the only data available. * 
For the years 1914 onward, however, the nominal wage index-numbers used are based 
‘on the average wage for the four quarters in each year, while those in the preceding 
sub-sections relate to the December quarter. However, so far as the years 190] and 
1911 are concerned, as the movement in wages during any one year prior to 1914 was 
very slight, the December figures may stand for the yearly average without appreciable 
error. 


EFFECTIVE WEEKLY WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS.—ADULT MALES, 1901 TO 1930.(a) 


| 




















States. ‘1901. ons 1914, 1921.'1923. jrozs.! 1925, 11026, [1927. ' 1028, l1920 1930. 
- ie -l- | Sls nee 
: \ 
New South Wales =a) 961} 973 906' 1,079; 1,040, 1,069! 1,048] 1,035} 2,079] 1,089] 1,054; 2,107 
Victoria .. a 22 1. 915/1,037; 961+ 1,038, 1,036! 1,097| 1,073! 1,069} 1.095 | 1,120] 1,084) 1,158 
Queensland = apo a 1,090 1,038,1 oaal1 »214} 1,232; 1,2411 1,183} 1,222 | 1.236) 1,220} 1,317 
South Australia. a 957; 929° 1,027: 1,036] 1,051! 1,053' 1,076] 1,073 1,089) 1,067! 1,168 
Western Australia -. fly goa! 1 10231 070, 1,139) 1,192, 1,161) 1,162, 1 165) 1,199!1,156 1,148' 1,229 
Tasmania oe .. 827, 838, 942, 977)1 009, 1,04 Wy 1 044) 1,037; 1,072 1,099] 1,064] 1,111 
i ' i 
- a }~ —}|—-~ ee eee - a a —— 
Australia (b) o 964, 1, iad 948, 1; 0761, 1 062, 1,095: 1 081) 1, ore 1102 1.216}1,082 | 1,152 











(a) As to the effect in abnormal periods, see Labour Report No. 6, pp. 20-2, Section IV., par. 3. 
{b) Weighted average. 


In the table above the effective wage index-numbers are computed to the one base, 
that of Australia for 1911. Subject to the qualification already referred to, which, as has 
been pointed out, does not materially affect the figures, the index-numbers are comparable 
in all respects, and comparisons may be made as to the increase or decrease in the effective 
wage index-number for any State over a period of years. Thus, comparing 1930 with 1901, 
and also with 1911, there has beon an increase in the effective wage in all States. 


(iii) Effective Wages and Standard of Comfort. In the preceding table particulars 
are given as to variations in effective wages in each State, due allowance having been 
made for variations in retail prices of commodities, though not for unemployment. 


For years prior to 1913 the data available as to unemployment (vide Employment— 
sub-section 2, p. 400) are so meagre that comparative results allowing for variations 
both in prices of commodities and in unemployment cannot he accurately computed 
for the several States. In the next table, for these earlier years the percentage of 
unemployment in Australia and the nominal wage index-numbers relate to the end of 
the year. For 1914 and subsequent years the wages index-numbers, percentages of 
unemployment, and retail prices index-numbers are the average for the year. Column 
I. shows the nominal wage index-numbers, and Column II. the relative percentages 
unemployed. Applying these percentages to the numbers shown in Column I., and 
deducting the results from each corresponding index-number to allow for relative loss 
of time, the figures in Column ITI. are obtained. These figures are then re-computed 
with the year 1911 as base, and are shown in Column IV. In Column V. the retail 
prices index-numbers are shown, and in Columns VI. and VII. the effective wage 
index-numbers sre given, firstly, for full work, and secondly, allowing for lost time. 
These are obtained by dividing the figures in Columns I. and IV. respectively by the 
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corresponding figure in Column V. The resulting index-numbera show for Australia 
for the years specified the variations in effective wages, or in what may be called the 
“* standard of comfort.’’* 


A comparison between the figures in Columns [. and VI. gives the relation between 
the nominal rates of wage and the purchasing efficiency of these rates. The figures in 
Column VII. show variations in effective wages after allowing not only for variations in 
purchasing power of money, but for the relative extent of unemployment also. 


WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS, NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE, 1901 TO 1£930.(a) 





Ji, (> “ap (poRateet Wane Indes: v. Effective Wage 

| for Lost Time. - Reta) , ‘!Rdex-Numbers. 
Veena eee ee Pa, Mae oe 

Yoar. Wage Rereeatage ' I. Iv. Numbers. VL VIL 
Index- —toved. | Re-com- (Food, } Allowing 

| Numbers. heme eT oT | puted. groceries, : Full Work, for 
| ‘ (ig1i.s Fent-all_, Unemploy- 

( =1,000). houses.) ' ment. 

1901 .. i 848 6.6 i 793 | 832 880 | 964 945 
1906 .. | 866 6.7 | 808 {| 848 902 960 940 
1907 .. 1 893 5.7 842 {| 884 $97 | 996 986 
1908 sie 800 6.0 i 846 888 951 | 946 934 
1909 Li 993 5.8 ' 870 913 948 | 974 963 
1910 9 .. (955 5.6 ' 901 | 945 970 | 985 974 
1911 .. | 1,000 4.7 | 953 ! 1,000 ° 1,000 ' 1,000 | 1,000 
1912 .. | 1,051 5.5 | 993 | 1,042 1101 | 956 946 
1913 ae 1076» 5.3 | 1,021 | 1,071 1,104 | = 975 970- 
1914 ad 1,081 ° 8.3 . 991 1,040 1,140 ' 948 912 
1915 a 1,092 9.3 | 990 | 1,039 1278 + 854 813. 
1916 ws 1,144 5.8 , 1,078 i 1,131 1,324 | 864 85+ 
1917 Pe 1,226 7.1  . 1,139 1,195 1318 : 930 907 
1918 - 1270 - 5.8 | 1,196 | 1,255 1,362 | 932 92} 
1919 Be 1370 ,; 6.6 | 1,280 1,343 1,510 | 907 ssp 
1920 x 1,627 6.5 ; 1,521 | 1,596 1,785 . 911 oft 
1921 - 1,826 : 11.2 1 1,621 | 1,701 1,697 1,076 1,002 
1922 . 1} 1801 , 9.8 : 1,634 | 1,715 1,600 , 1,126 1,072 
1923 a 1,805 7.1 + 1,677 ; 1,760 1,700 | 1,062 1,035 
1924 Bs 1,840 8.9 | 1,676 i 1,759 1,681 | 1,095 1,036. 
1025 - 1,861 8.8 1,697 * 1,781 1,722 + 1,083 1,034 
1926 ee 1,914 i 7.1 1,778 : 1,866 1,786 1,072 1,045 
1927 .. | 1,946 7.0 | 1,810 . 1,899 1,766 : 1,102 1,075 
1928 ee 1,963 10.8 1,751; (1,887 | 1,760 | 4,135 1,044 
1929 .. | 1972 | a1.t | 1,753 | 1,839 1,822 1,082 1,009 
1930 - 1,939 | 19.3 {| 1,565 ' 1,642 , 1,683 ! 1,152 976 


(a) As to the effect in abnormal) pericds, see Section IV., par. 3, of Labour Report No. 6. 


Note.—For years prior to 1914, the nominal wage index-numbers and the percentage unemployed 
relate to the end of the year only, but from 1914 onward these figures, in addition to those for retail prices,. 
are averages for the whole ycar. 


Compared with 191] the effective wage in 1901 was 3.6 per cevi. less for full work,. 
and 5.5 per cent. less after allowance for unemployment. In connexion with the index- 
numbers in Column VII., unemployment was less in 1911—the base year—than in any 
other year. During the period 1912 to 1920, while wages increased steadily, prices increased 
at a greater rate, with the result that the purchasing power of wages was less in each of 
these years than in 1911, the lowest point reached being in 1915, when the full time index- 
number was 14.6 per cent. less, or, allowing for unemployment, 18.7 per cent. less than. 








* This expression must not be confused with ‘‘ standard of living.” A change in the standard of 
living necessarily involves a change in regimen (see Labour Report No. +), that is, a change in the nature- 
or in the relative quantity of commodities purchazed. or both. A change in the “ standard of comfort '” 
Merely implies a variation in effective wages, which variation may, or may Not, result in, or be accompanicd: 
by, a change iu the * standard of living.” 
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or the base year. ‘The first occasion on which the effective wage was higher than in 
1911 vas in 1921, when wayes increased considerably while prices declined, the increase 
in effective wages being 7.6 per cont., but only 0.2 per cent. allowing for unemployment. 
Unemployment increased considerably during 1921. Effective wages for full work were 
highest in the year 1922. Allowing for unemployment the effective wage index-number 
for 1927 was 1,075, the highest recorded during the period under review. 


There was a rise in the eficctive wage index-number for full work during the year 1928. 
Unemployment, however, increased, and the effective wage index-number, after allowing 
for unemployment, declined to 1044. The increase in prices during 1929 was greater 
than the increase in the nomina} wages, with the result. that the effective wage index- 
number declined from 1115 to 1082, and as unemployment inercased also during the 
year the index-number allowing for unemployment declined sharply from 1044 to 1009, 
the lowest point reccrded since 1921. Comparison with 1911 shows that the effective 
wage for full time work was 8.2 per cent.. and allowing for unemployment, 0.9 per cent. 
higher during 1929. 


Retail prices fell rapidly during the year 1930, particularly during the last six months. 
Nominal wages declined but not to the same extent as prices, with the result that the 
effective wage index number for full work increased from 1,082 to 1,152, the highest 
point recorded in the investigation. As unemployment increased considerably, the 
index number allowing for unemployment declined to 976, the lowest point recorded 
since the year 1921. Comparison with 1911 shows that tho effective wage for full-time 
work was 15-2 per cent. higher, but allowing for unemployment was 2-4 per cent. lower 
during 1930. 


§ 3. The Basic Wage and Child Endowment in Australia. 


1. The Basic Wage.—{i) General. The “‘ basic wage *’ in Australia is understood to. 
mean the lowest wage which can be paid to an unskilled labourer on the basis of “ the 
normal needs of an average employee regarded as a human being tiving in a civilized 
community.”* This wago is fixed by various industrial tribunals in Australia operating 
under Federal and State Arbitration Acts, and is varied from time to time according to 
changes in cost of livinz, constitution of the family unit, etc. In addition to the “* basic ” 
wage, these tribunals also determino what is known as the “ secondary” wage—‘ the 
extra payment to be made for trained skill or other exceptional qualities necessary for 
an employoco exercising the functions required.” ‘ 


(ii) History in Australia. The doctrine of a basic wage was propounded as far back. 
as 1890 by Sir Samuel Griffith, Premier of Queensland, and the same principle was enun- 
ciated in the New South Wales Arbitration Court in somewhat similar terms by Mr. Justice 
Hoydon in 1905. In spite, however, of these pronouncements and the fact that 
wage-fixing tribunals had been in operation as early as 1896 (in the State of Victoria) 
it was not until the year 1907 that the first basic wage, as such, was declared by a Court 
in Australia. This declaraticn was made by Mr. Justice Higgins, President of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, and ‘is popularly known as the 
‘Harvester Judgment’ cn account of its having been determined in connexion with. 
H. V. McKay’s Sunshine Harvester Works. The rate of wage declared in thia case was 
7s. per diem or £2 2s. per week for Melbourne, the amount considered reasonable for. 
“a family of about five.’’ The constituent parts of this amount were £1 5s. 5d. for food, 
7a. for rent, and 9a. 7d. for all other expenditure. 


The above rate has been varied from time to time in accordance with the retail price 
index-numbers (food, groceries and rent (all houses)) prepared by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics for the city or town in which the persons affected are 
employed and the rate so obtained has been taken by the Commonwealth Court of 





* Mr. Justice Higgins—A New Prorince for Law and Order. t Ibid. 
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Conciliation and Arbitration as the minimum rate of wage for an unskilled male worker. 
The weekly wage rates (at lst May, 1931) for the various capital cities as so varied are as 
follows :— 


£ o36.d. 
Sydney ae oe os 42 6 
Melbourne oe a 2s 316 0 
Brisbane ne he Se 3.7 6 
Adelaide os nes 311 6 
Perth .. 314 0 
Hobart Si ee oie ans - 816 6 
Six Capitals (Weighted Average) .. ais -- 317 0 


The above amounts includo tho sum of 3s. per week known as the “ Powers’ three 
shillings’, which was added in 1921 for the purpose of securing to the worker during a 
period of rising prices the full equivalent of the “ Harvester” standard. The weekly 
rates given in the above table are the ‘‘ Harvester” equivalents plus the ‘‘ Powers’ 3s. ’’ 
per week, but in accordance with the judgment of the Full Arbitration Court, such rates 
are subject to the ten per cent. reduction referred to in the following paragraphs. 


The adequacy or otherwise of the amount allotted under the ‘‘ Harvester” judgment 
has been the subject of much discussion, the author of the judgment himself urging on 
several subsequent occasions the need for its review. Frequent references as to the 
desirability of an investigation have been made by Judges of the Court, but it was not 
decided to hold an inquiry into the method of determining the basic wage until the latter 
portion of the year 1930. 


On 15th August, 1930, application was made by the Victorian and New South Wales 
Railways Commissiozers for variation of current awards in the railway industry. The 
application sought variations in the basic wage as follows :—the abolition of the 
‘* Powers’ 38°’, the adoption of the Statistician’s ‘all items” purchasing power of money 
figures in lieu of the figures now in use (food, groceries and rent—all houses) for determining 
the basic wage and adjustments thereof. On 5th November, by direction of the Court, 
all organizations bound by awards of the Court were notified that the matters in issue 
affected the basic wage, and were advised that they could intervene in the hearing. 
Employers and employees selected representatives and the Full Arbitration Court 
held a Basic Wage Inquiry. The hearing commenced in November, 1930, and concluded 
on 19th January, 1931. Judgment was delivered on 22nd January. The Court refused 
to make any variations in the basic wage or in the present method of calculation thereof 
without further inquiry, but was forced to the conclusion, after considering the evidence 
relating to the decline in the national income, the reduction in spending power due to the 
cessation of loans, and the general depressed state of industry, that for a period of twelve 
months and thereafter until further order a general reduction of wages was necessary. 
With a few exceptions orders were made for variations of the awards covered by the 
applications before the Court by the reduction of all wage rates therein prescribed by 
ten per cent. for a period of twelve months and thereafter until further order, such 
variations to operate from Ist February, 1931. Additional applications for variation 
of awards have been largely successful, and rates of wage in practically all awards 
of the Court are subject to the ten per cent. reduction. 


(iii) State Basic Wage Rates in Operation. The basic wage rates fixed by State 
arbitration tribunals differ from those obtaining in the Federal sphere not only as 
regards amount, but also in respect of constitution of family unit whose needs it purports 
to supply. 

The awards of various State tribunals in operation at the present moment are shown 
in the following statement. The Industrial Commission in New South Wales and the 
Industrial Court in Western Australia revised the living or basic rates of wage to be paid 
in the respective States during 1929. Particulars of these judgments are given in Labour 
Report, No. 20. The pronouncements of the Industrial Commission in New South Wales 
are published in the New South Wales industrial Gazette, Vol. XXXVL., No. 6, and deal 
exhaustively with matters relating to basic wages. The living wage determined in 1929 
by the Industrial Commission in New South Wales was not altered during the year 1930. 
The declaration and reasons for the judgment of the Industrial Court in Western Australia 
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are published in the Western Australian Industrial Gazette, Vol. IX., No. 2, for quarter 
ended 30th June, 1929. A revision of the basic wage in this State was made in 
June, 1930, when the rate for adult male employees in the metropolitan area was 
determined at £4 6s., and for adult female employees at £2 6s. 5d. per week. These rates 
were reduced in March, 1931, to £3 18s. and £2 2s. 2d., respectively. The industrial 
tribunals in Queensland and South Australia made no alteration during 1929 in the basic 
rates of wage previously declared. The Industrial Court in Queensland reviewed the 
basic rates of wage for that State during 1930, and reduced the rate for adult males from 
£4 5s. to £4 per week as from Ist August, 1930. A further revision during the year 
reduced the rate for adult males to £3 17s. per week as from 1st December, 1930. During 
May, 1931, the Industrial Court fixed the basic rates as from 1st July, 1931, at £3 14s. 
for adult males and £1 19s. for adult females. In 1925 the Board of Industry in South 
Australia determined the living wage for adult male employees in the metropolitan 
area at £4 5s. 6d. and for adult female employees at £1 19s. 6d. per week. These rates 
were in operation for more than 5 years. On 11th October, 1930, after a public inquiry 
for the purpose of assessing a living wage the Board of Industry determined the wage 
to be paid to adult male employees in the metropolitan area at 12s. 6d. per day or £3 15s. 
per week, and on the 22nd December, 1930, the Board declared the living wage for adult 
female employees in the metropolitan area at £1 15s. per week. A State basic rate of 
wage is not declared in Victoria or Tasmania. In these States the Wages Board system 
is in operation and each Board determines the minimum rate of wage to be paid in the 
industry or calling under review. ‘ 


BASIC WEEKLY WAGE RATES FIXED BY STATE INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNALS. 








Basic Wags. ; ; 
State. oreo. (tor Male Rate). 

Males. Females. 

£8. d. £8. d. 
New South Wales (a)4 2 6 2 4 6 |20.12.29) Man, wife and child 
Victoria .. - (b)- (6) (6) (b) 
Queensland os 314 0 119 0O{ 1.7.31) Man, wife and three children 
South Australia .. (d@)3 15 O }(e)1 15 0 - 3 
Western Australia 318 0 2 2 2] 3.3.31 (c) 
Tasmania (0) (a) (b) (b) 








(a) Plus child allowances. 
(5) None declared, but follow Federal rates to large extent. 
(c) Although the family unit is not specifically defined in the legislation of this State, the tribunal 
appointed to determine the basic wage has adopted the unit of man, wife, and two children. - 
(d) Judgment dated 11th October, 1930. 
(e) Judgment dated 22nd December, 1930. 


(iv) Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, 1920.—The Federal basic wage reterred 
to in (ii) ante was made operative in other parts of Australia on the basis of the 
relative retail price index-numbers applicable to the locality, but only one comprehensive 
attempt has been made by the Federal authorities to ascertain specifically what the actual 
requirements were in the various States according to reasonable standards of comfort, 
including all matters comprised in the ordinary expenditure of a household in respect 
of a family consisting of a man, wife and three children under fourteen years of age. 


The attempt referred to was made by a Royal Commission, and its report, issued 
in 1920, recommended the following amounts for the various capital cities, viz. :— 


£ a. d. 
Sydney .. sie ee oe a + 617 1 
Melbourne oe os oe oe - 516 6 
Brisbane oe o os a - &§ 6 2 
Adelaide oe a oe as 616 1 
Perth .. we oie oe wis 5 13 11 
Hobart .. we a .° a 6 16 11 
Six Capitals (Weighted Average) .. ae 516 8 
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The recommendations of this Commission were not given effect to owing to the 
marked advance of the amounts suggested over ruling rates* and the grave douvts 
expressed as to the ability of industry to pay such rates. 


2. Child Endowment.—{i) General. Tho principle of euppleménting weges by a 
payment in respect of dependent children under fourteen years of age has become very 
prominent in Australia in recent years, and is actually in operation in certain instances. 
The system has becn in force in various forms in England and on the Continent as far 
back as 1795, the first instance occurring in England in that year.t 


(ii) The New South Wales Scheme. The earliest attempt made in Australia to 
institute the system was in New South Wales in 1919, when a Bill was introduced into 
the State Parliament to provide a flat basic wage for a man and wife, and an allowance 
of 5s. per week for each child, the latter rate to be reduced on a sliding scale and to 
cease automatically when the income reached an amount of £3 per week above the basic 
wage. The Bill was rejected, and the matter dropped until the Session of 1926-27, 
when meusures providing for the payment of child allowances became law.{ These 
measures provided for (a) the declaration of a basic wage for a man and wife,|| and (6) the 
payment of an allowance of 5s. per week in respect of each dependent child, subject to 
the provision that child allowances would be paid only to the extent by which the total 
earnings of the worker and his family fall short of the sum represented by the basic wage 
plus child allowance at the rate of 53. per week for each child under the age of fourteen 
years. Thus a worker with three dependent children receiving £5 by way of wages would 
not be entitled to the allowance, but would receive it in respect of a fourth child. These 
paymente in New South Wales coramenced to operate from Ist September, 1927. An 
amending Act, assented to on the 23rd December, 1929, provides that child endowment 
shall be 53. per week for each child under the age of fourteen years except one in the 
family. The basic or living waye for adult male workers was determined by the Industrial 
Commission on the 20th December, 1929, at £4 2s. 6d. per week for a family unit con- 
sisting of a man, wife and one child. The fund from which child endowment payments 
are made is created by a levy on the wages bill of employers. The rate of tax to be 
collected by the Government from employers during the year 1930, was fixed at 
l per cent. 


(iti) Commonwealth Public Service. The first payment of child endowment allowances 
in Australia was in connexicn with the Commonwealth Public Service. From 1st 
November, 1920, child endowment at the rate of Ss. per week for cach dependent child 
under fourteen years of age was paid to officers, with a limitation of salary plus allowance. 
Datails regarding the introduction and method of calculating the payments under this 
scheme have been published in previous issues of the Official Year-Book and will be 
found also in the Labour Reports issued by this Bureau. 


(iv) National Scheme. The Federal Government, in June, 1927, called a conference 
at Melbourne of the Premiers of the several States to consider the question from a national 
standpoint. The Prime Minister submitted various estimates of cost of endowing 
dependent children under fourteen years of age in Australia at 53. per week. After 
discussion, it was decided to refer the matter to a Royal Commission, to be appointed by 
the Commonwealth Government. 


The Commission was not unanimous in its findings, and the opinions and 
recommendations of the members were embodied in two separate reports, which dealt 
exhaustively with the constitutional aspects, existing systems, industrial legislation, the 
basic wage, standard of living, regulation of wages, working conditions and cognate 
matters. 





* The “‘ Harvester” equivalent for Melbourne at the time (September quarter, 1920) was £4 138. per 
week, but only £3 18s. to £4 2s. was being paid on the basis of an annual index-number. 

+ A complete survey of the systems in force in various countries is contained In Elinor Rathbone’s 
Disinherited Family : A Plea for the Endowment of the Family. . 

t Family Endowment Act 1927; Finance (Family Endowment Taz) Act 1927; Industrial Arbitration 
(Iiving Wage Declaration) Act 1927 and subsequent amendments. 

li This was subsequently declared at £4 5s. per week for adult males and £2 6s. per week for adult 
females, A separate rate for rural employees was declared later at £4 4s. per week. 
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At the conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers held at Canberra during 
May, 1929, the Prime Minister stated that the Commission had submitted ita report. 
The minority report recommended a scheme of child endowment financed entirely from the 
proceeds of taxation. For reasons stated to the Conference the Government was not 
prepared to adopt this scheme. The Commonwealth Government agreed with the 
majority of the Commission that child endowment could not be separated from the control 
of the basic wage—a power which the Commonwealth did not possess and which the 
States were nct prepared to relinquish to the Commonwealth. The Government therefore 
did not propns -- establish any system of child endowment. It was generally agreed 
that any schem: ‘ich would increase the charges upon industry would be unwise at the 
present time. ‘The re-nit of the discussion was that it was agreed that the matter of 
child endowment was vie to be dzalt with as the State Governments should think proper. 


The findings and recommendations in the majority and minority reports are given 
in Labour Report, No. 19. 


§ 4. Changes in Rates of Wage. 


The collection of detailed information relating to changes in rates of wage 
was discontinued at the end of the year 1929 owing to the difficulty of securing reliable 
data. Officials of employer’s organizations and trade unions reported that they were 
unable to supply definite particulars as to the number of workpeople affected by 
Commonwealth and State awards and determinations. In order to secure comprehensive 
and reliable data it would have been necessary to extend considerably the field of collection, 
and after serious consideration and in view of the fact that the demand for the figures 
had been limited, it was decided that the additional expense and work involved were 
too heavy to justify the continuance of the tabulation. 


C.—EMPLOYMENT. 


§ 1. Industrial Disputes. 


1. General.—Information with regard to the collection of particulars and methods 
of tabulation of industrial disputes involving stoppage of work has appeared in previous 
issues of the Year Book, and is also given in the annual Reports of the Labour and 
Industrial Branch of this Bureau. 


In annual tabulations, particulars are included of all disputes which either commenced 
or were current during the year under review. As regards ‘number of disputes,”’ and 
‘‘number of establishments involved,’’ therefore, duplication will take place in respect 
of those disputes which started in and were unsettled at the end of a preceding year ; 
the number involved will, however, be indicated in a footnote, to permit of due 
allowan' ¢ heing made in any calculations made from the tables. 


2. Industrial Disputes Involving Stoppage of Work, Classified in Industrial Groups, 
1930.()—The following tables give particulars of industrial disputes which cither 
commenced or were current during the year 1930, classified according to industrial 
groups. Similar information for the years 1914 to 1929 was published in previous 
issues of the Year Book and in Labour Reports Nos. 6 to 20. 





(a) Six disputes in New South Wales (involving 35 establishments and 10,732 workers) commenced 
in 1929 and were uncompleted at the end of that year, and in respect of number of disputes, number of 
establishments and workpeople jnvolved are duplicated in the figures for 1930. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES eee ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL GRGUKS, 1930. 


Class. 


II. 
Ill. 
VIit. 
XIV. 


Vill, 
XIV. 


r 





i No. al 





No. of ). of Workpeople | { 
, No. of 



























































No. of Involved. Bsti- 
Industrial Group. Dis- aetet: 7 7 , ie a ions 
i putes,| volved.{Directly. directly, Total. | Tost. | Wages. 
ae es es eee ee ar 
New Sovuty Wars. { ; £ 
Engineering, metal works, ate. a 7 332 176 508 | 2,065 2,241 
Food, drink, ete. 2 9 106; 4,445 205 | 4,650 © 62,930] 60,292 
Other manufactaring Seis 2 2 38 76 114, 1,716, 1,040 
Mines, quarries, etc. 123; 1583 | 38,979 976 | 39,955 1,827,958 1,308,590 
Railway and tramway services 1: 1 81 147 "228 | 25,992! 27,201 
Shipping, wharf labour, ete. .. 1 1 40 +. 40 | 80, 70 
Pastoral, agricultural, ate. seh 22 90 600 300 800 = 18,000' + 22,900 
Miscellaneous . pe: _ 12 i 24 1,903 271) 2,174 4,625 3,863 
Total 156 384 | 46,418 2,151 | 48,569 |1,448,366'1,516,206 
| : aaa 
VICTORIA. q 
Engineering, metal works, sts, 1 1 152 os 152 7,448, 6,850 
Food, drink, etc. Se : 21 2 65 23 88 128 220 
Mines, quarries, etc. Se 1 1 128 ae 128 ! 128, 130 
Miscellaneous ve be = hy 1 40 . | 40; 40, 28 
Total 5, 5 | 885 23 408} 7,744) 7,228 
QUEENSLAND. | ’ 
Engineering, metal-works, ete. 1 1 | 4 8 7 | 85)" $3 
Food, drink, etc. .. HD 1; 1 263 oe 263 1,315! 1,020 
Mines, pane. etc, os 4a, 6 857 17 874 3; 494 4,718 
Pastoral, agricultural, etc. .. 1, 20 300 50 350 4,900, 5,200 
Miscellaneous es Ps ee es es CC 88 
Total a i 10! 31 1,561 70! 1,631 9,881] 11,059 
' 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. : 
Wood, saw-mill, timber, etc. .. 2° 9 103 6 109 773; 604 
Food, "drink, ete. aie é 1i 3 125 . 125 750} 660 
Other land transport be 1 23 800 . 800 | 4,800 3,440 
Shipping, wharf labour, etc. .. 2 11) ,1,542 ‘ 1,542 | 16; 055! 17,603 
Domestic, hotels, ete. Nf} 1, 200} "300 tl ‘300 | _ ‘900 680 
Total 7, 246] 2,870 6| 2876. 22,778| 29,987 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, j 
Books, printing, binding, etc. .. 1° 1 18 a 18 72 76 
Pastoral, agricultural, etc. |. . 1; 25| 450} | 450 |_ 27,0001 _ 84,302 
Total 2 | 26 | 468 468 | 27,072 34,378 
| 
TASMANIA, Z } i 
Mines, quarries, etc. 2) 21 230 oe 230 | 360, 370 
Miscellaneous 1: 1: 40 a 40 “ ; _ 24 
Total on Ae 3 | 31 270 270 400 804 
| | ee 
( 1 t { 
AUSTRALIA, : ! : 
Wood, sawmill, timber, ete. .. 2 | 91 103 6 109 773! 694 
Engineering, metal works, ete. 9 9 488 178 667 9,548 9,124 
Food, drink, ete. ee eculecring 
and distribution... 13' 112 4,898 228 5,126 65,1238 62,192 
Books, printing, binding, etc.. 1° 1 18 os 18 72. 76 
Other manufacturing “ 2| 2 38 76 114: 1,716 ~—-4,040 
Mines, quarries, etc.. 1380 162 | 40,194 993 | 41,187 ‘1,831,940 1,403,817 
Railway and tramway services’ 1] 1 81 147 228 | 25,992, 27,291 
Other land transport i i i 23 800 ny 800 4 7300, 3,440 
Shipping, wharf labour, etc. 3 12 | 1,582 . 1,582 | 16,135, 17,573 
Pastoral, agricultural, etc. 3 135 1,350 350 1,700 49,900, 62,402 
Domestic, hotels, etc. 1 200 300 a 300 900, 690 
Miscellaneous - 17 29 2,120 271 2,392 4,842) 4,003 





‘Total—Australia an 





183 | 695 | 61,972 





2,250 | 64,222 ealeccae mika 
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3. Industrial Disputes, Australia, 1926 to 1930.—The following table gives par- 
ticulars of the number of industrial disputes, the number of workpeople involved, and 
the losses in working days and wages caused by disputes which cither commenced or 
were current during each of the years 1926 to 1930, classified according to industrial 
groups. 

Satisfactory comparisons of the frequency of industrial disputes in classified industries 
ean be made only after omitting those which are recorded for mining, quarrying, etc. 
(Group VILL). For the year 1913 the proportion of disputes in those industries represented 
practically 50 per cent. of the total number recorded. In subsequent years the proportion 
remained high, ranging from 45 per cent. in 1917 and 1918 to as much as 81 per cent. in 
1921 and 1924. During the year 1930 disputes classified in the Mining Group (VTII.) 
represented 71 per cent. of the total during the year, as compared with 79 per cent. during 
1929. During the past five years working days lost through dislocations involving work- 
people engaged in mining and quarrying work numbered 5,995,510, representing 61 per 
cent. of the total loss of working days during the period. 
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Manu- | | Minin ‘Transport, Miscel- 
Year. facturing. | Building. ‘Grou Land and tet laneous. ALL 
(Groups I. : (Group VII.){ Gir (Gro __(Groups GRoops. 
to VI.) IX. to. By XII.to X1V.) 
I 
Noumser or Disputes. 
1926 - co | 17 227 29 27 360 
1927 ry 60 19 285 41 36 441 
1928 28 6 | 194 42 17 287 
1929 29 8 204 9 9 259 
1930 1 27 | 130 5 21 183 
1026 to 1930 .. 204 50 | 1,040 126 110 1,530 
e 1 
NuMBER OF WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
1926 ee 12,408 924 | 93,107 2,901 | 3,694 113,034 
1927 ne 11,368 9,690 132}7668 42,487. 4,446 200,757 
1928 ae 3,304 200 | 72,504 17,992 2,352 96,422 
1929 oe 25,364 732 | 76,766 1,286 | 456 104,604 
1030 ae 6,034 41,187 2,610 . 4,391 54.222 
. _ 
1926 to 1930 .. ° 58,478 11,636 | 416,330 67,276 15,310 869,030 
NumBer OF Workrya Days Lost. 
1926 “i 271,019 10,015 | 950,770 36,693! 41,734 1,310,261 
1927 - 168,432 342,649 868,779 304,586, 29,135 1,713,581 
1928 ee 71,803 3,419 is 316,245 367,271 | 18,540 "277,278 
1929 :. | 1,896,091 4,456 2,527,776 30,237 | 2,918 4,461,478 
1980 és 77,232 a | 1,331,940 46,427 | 55,642 1,511,242 
a ae Eo NS 
1026 to 1930 .. | 2,484,607 360,539 | 5,995,510 785,214 ' 147,969 9,773,830 
Estoratep Loss m WacEs. 
ef A. ho 2 einai fara eas ae Pre cA 2 
£ £ £ | £ £ | £ 

926 249,712 7,721 1,098,111 | 27,306 32,963 1,415,813 
1927 138,418 293,792 1,009,580; 210,214 | 24,692 | 1,676,696 
1928 61,160 | 3,225 378,655 317,337 | 14,982 773.359 
1929 -. | 1,680,629 5,060 2,847,091 33,971 "554 | 4.569.305 
1980 ae 73,126 | ve 1,403,817 48,304 _ 67,095 Peete ees 1,592,342 
1926 to 1930 .. { 2,208,045 | 809,798 6,787,254 637,132 { 142,286 [3 0,029,515 
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4. Summary of Disputes (involving Stoppage of Work), 





ABOUR, WAGES, 


AND PRICES. 


1926 to £930.—The 


following table gives particulars of the number of industrial disputes in each State in 
various years from 1926 to 1930, together with the number of workpeople involved, 
the number of working days lost, and the total estimated loss in wages. 
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State or Territory. 


New South Wales 


South Austrailia 


Queensland é { 
| 
U 


Tasmania .. 


if 
Western Australia . i 


Northern Territory 


f 
Fed. Can. Territory 
U 


[ 


t 




















Australia .. oe 


ipa 








1926 TO 1930. 








(a) See footnote on page 391. 





cot (MMT ]  NS-SLMREBOOM | ouot | zu 
Year No. of Involved Working Estimated 
H ‘| Disputes. in ee ae : Days Leas in 
Disputes. |Directly. directly. Tctal. Lost. Wages. 
' = SESSA Os te : 
| : £ 
256 | 631 | 68,281 | 28,359 - 96,640 | 1,111,220 | 1,229,410 
339 | 470 | 103,116 | 40,425 , 148,541 | 1,133,963 | 1,280:000 
230 313 | 70/303 | 10,119, 80,492 | ‘480.304 { ‘521;768 
231 | 513 | 75.197 | 4,152 | 79/349 | 3.146.038 | 3,421,412 
(a) 156 | 384 | 46,418 | 2,151 ' 48,569 | 1,443,366 | 1,516,296 
—-} ee. ee Stet a a -e- 
33 | 39! 6320] 2,245 8,565 | 100,735 | 106,423 
24 36 | 8,937 284, 9,291 54,367 44,450 
91 51} 4,209] 1,567 &.876 | 110,659 96,454 
ut 320! 9893 | 12)719 | e1ar2 | 1,206,676 | 1,130:565 
5 5 385 23. "408 7,744 7,228 
4 
= eer be Hoe Syak os eben ee 
291 37] 2,054 391 2,445 30,118 27,412 
30 376 | 29,594 610 30,234 | 428,135 | 325,884 
12 329 | 2.958 678 , 3,628 70,764 62,008 
4 231 1,691 8: 12699 31443 3,379 
10 31] 1,561 70 1,631 0,881 11,059 
Pas gee! tema fo pee oa 
| 1926 Vy 60 | 2.008 740-2743 1 22.826 17,133 
ig! 24} 6517] 1,359. 7,876 | 51,284 40,266 
8 40) 2,257] 1.211 31468 | 54,835 45,999 
2 21 532 40. 572 9,040 7,910 
7 246 | 2,870 6) 2,876 22,778 22.987 
9} 28 523 78° 601; 9,081 3,908 
20 251 3,845 47: 3,392 23,819 19,944 
1 62 2,206 422° 21508 54,806 43.472 
4 8} ‘ag7]. 50: 877 2.672 2.771 
2 26 es 468 1 tf  468 27,072 84,378 
Pray ' --—— —---s hae De 
10 | 12 eco 231 gol 5,080 4,363 
6} 6 354 421; 778 14,950 9,182 
4 s 371 84! 455 5,595 5,508 
6 40 333 142; 475 3,409 $3063 
3 3 270 “ 270 400 894 
- Beak - oh; : 
21 2 93 112, 205 996 870 
2 2 338 aa 338 5,163 4,753 
i 1 45 net 45 1235 150 
—| : Ses hee Sarees a 
: 4) 4 829 110 939 30,185 24,504 
1i 5 380" | 3E0 13900 2,137 
og tb “eal SF 4° "eo “200 “200 
ie . eae ae 2 
360 | $13 if 80,768 | 32,266 } 113,034 | 1,310,261 
441; 944 157,581 | 43,176 ' 200,757 | 1,713,581 
287 | 8041 82. "349 14,973 , 96.422 777.278 
239 926 | 88,793 | 17.111 104.604 | 4,461,478 
(a) 183 | 695 | 51,972] 2950 | 54,222 | 1,511,241 





Detailed information in regard to the disputes during these and previous years is 
given in the Labour Reports issued by this Bureau. 
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The number of industrial disputes recorded during 1930 was 183, as compared with 
259 during the previous year. In New South Wales 156 disputes occurred. Of this 
number 123 involved workpeople engaged in mining and quarrying. Working days 
lost during 1930 totalled 1,511,241 for all disputes in Australia, as compared with 
4,461,478 working days lost during 1929. The estimated loss of wages was £1,592,342 
in 1930 as compared with £4,569,305 for the yoar 1929. 


5. Particulars of Principal Disputes in 1930.—({i.) General.—The preceding tabics 
show the number and effect of all disputes for the year 1930 classified according to 
Industrial Groups. The figures show large decreases compared with those of the previous 
year as regards number of working days and amount of wages lost. The number of 
disputes is the lowest since 1926. The tables show that of the total number of disputes 
{183) which occurred in 1930 no less than 130 were in connexion with the mining industry, 
and of these 123 occurred in New South Wales. The total loss in wages through all 
disputes in Australia was £1,592,342. The loss through disputes in the coal-mining 
industry in New South Wales was £1,397,838, or 88 per cent. of the total loss in wages 
for Australia. 


(ii) Details regarding Principal Disputes——-The principal disputes which occurred 
during the year 1930 involved slaughtermen and other employees at the abattoirs, 
Homebush Bay, and other slaughtering establishments near Sydney ; engineers at the 
State Electricity Commission’s works at Yallourn, Victoria; wharf labourers, carters 
and timber workers at Port Adelaide, South Australia; and shearers in certain districts 
of New South Wales, Queensland and Western Australia. The dispute concerning the 
rates of pay at the collieries in the northern district of New South Wales, which com- 
menced in March, 1929, was current at the end of the year and did not terminate until 
June, 1930. Brief particulars regarding the above-mentioned dislocations of work 
are given hereunder. 


The most serious dislocation of work recorded during recent years in Australia 
commenced on 2nd March, 1929, when the principal collieries on the northern coalfields 
of New South Wales closed down owing to the refusa) of the employees to accept reduced 
rates of wages. Jor some time prior to the closing down of the collieries, the coal position 
in Australia had become very serious, owing to depression in trade and the loss of oversea 
markets. Exports of Australian coal declined considerably during 1928, as compared 
with previous years, and oversea competition became so keen that coal was being imported 
into Australla at a lower price than locally produced coal could be sold. The New South 
Wales colliery proprietors were unable to quote at a profit against oversea coal, and 
attributed their inability to do so to the high cost of production locally. 


The Premier of New South Wales proposed that the owners of the collieries should 
forgo Is. per ton of their profits, on condition that the State Government reduced railway 
freights and other Government charges by the equivalent of 2s. per ton, and mineworkers 
undertook to accept reduced rates for hewing and in other wages, equivalent to ls. per 
ton. These reductions represented 48. per ton, and were considered to be the minimum 
that would be required to stimulate loca] consumption. In order to compete successfully 
with oversea coal it was estimated that a reduction of at least 5s. per ton was necessary, 
and the Commonwealth Government undertook to he!p the industry by paying a Com- 
monwealth bounty of Is. per ton on all coal shipped out of New South Walcs. 


These proposals were submitted to the Coal and Shale Employees’ Federation, and 
were rejected by the officials on the ground that the employees were not prepared to 
accept any reduction in rates of wages. The owners thereupon withdrew their offer to 
forgo 1s. per ton of their profits. 


Trade continued to decline, and the proprietors of the principal collieries on the 
Northern field decided to close the pits, owing to the lack of orders and to their inability 
to compete at a profit against the oversea coal. The closing of the majority of the 
Northern collieries, numbering about 30 with 10,000 employees, occurred on 2nd March, 
1929, after a fortnight’s notice of the owners’ intentions had been given to the employees. 
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On 3ist May, a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into and make recom- 
mendations and report upon—(a) the present position of the coal industry, including 
the production, carriage, export, distribution, and gale of coal; (b) the causes which 
have led to the present position of the coal industry. The Commission met during June, 
and issued an interim report in September. The final report of the Commission was 
presented to the State Parliament on 29th March, 1930, and contained recommendations 
for the re-organization of the coal industry in the interests of the industry and of the 
general community. The findings of the Commission were not spies das by the parties 
involved in the current dispute. 


During November, the State Government decided to open one of the collieries, and 
invited applications from men prepared to accept work at reduced rates of pay. The 
mine was opened in December, and serious disturbances occurred. Coal miners in Victoria 
ceased work for a short period in sympathy with the colliery employees in New South 
Wales. 


Notwithstanding special efforts by the members of the Commonwealth and State 
Governments to effect a settlement of the dispute, the collieries remained idle. Numerous 
conferences were convened, including one under the provisions of the Industrial Peace 
Act, and two under Section 16 (a) of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. The dispute continued until June, 1930. The actual result of the industrial 
conflict was the reduction of rates of pay in the whole of the Newcastle area by 124 per 
cent. on hewing rates and 6d. per day on daily rates, a reduction by the New South Wales 
Government of railway freightage and shipping charges on coal produced in Newcastle 
area by 1s. 6d. per ton, and a reduction by certain shipping companies of 3d. per ton on 
coal exported to other States. The selling price of coal was reduced by 3s. 3d. per ton 
at port of shipment or Is. 9d. per ton at the mines as from 2nd June, 1930. The rates 
of pay for contract workers and day workers in the Southern and Western colliery 
districts of New South Wales, in Tasmania, and at the State-owned mine at Wonthaggi, 
Victoria, were reduced to the same extent by an award of the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration made on 15th August, 1930. 


Two disputes involving slaughtermen and other employees at abattoirs in the 
County of Cumberland, New South Wales, occurred during 1930; the first dislocation 
occurred in June and was of short duration, while the second commenced on 8th November 
and work was not resumed until 8th December. The cause of the stoppage of work in 
June was the enforcement by the employers of the terms of the 48 Hours Act which 
increased the number of hours of work per week from 44 to 48, with a consequential 
reduction in the rates of pay for pieceworkers. After negotiations, the representatives 
of the parties involved were successful in terminating the dispute, the workpeople 
resuming work on the terms of the 48 Hours Act. The stoppage of work in November 
was an attempt by the employees to anticipate the proposal of the Government to reduce 
the working hours per week from 48 to 44 hours, and to obtain an increase in the 
piece-rates for mutton slaughtermen. Meat supplies were curtailed. Stock sales and 
the meat export trade were affected. Master butchers undertook the work of killing 
stock and supplies of meat were received in Sydney from the country. Notwithstanding 
repeated efforts to settle the dispute the men were idle for over four weeks. After a 
conference with the Minister for Labour and Industry the parties involved agreed to 
refer the strike issues to the Industrial Commission, which decided that the men should 
resume work on the terms of the award made in September, 1930, and on work being 
resumed all questions involved in the dispute to be determined by the Commission at 
an early date. (The hours of labour per week provided for in the award mentioned 
were 48 hours.) 


The dispute at the State Electricity Commission’s works at Yallourn, Victoria, 
commenced on 9th May, when the engineers stopped work as a protest against certain 
provisions in the Metal Trades award of the Commonwealth Court. Prior to the award 
coming into force engineers were receiving a camp and isolation allowance of 6s. 6d. 
per week. This allowance was not included in the award. An increase in the number 
of hours of work for certain engineers from 44 to 48 per week was a contributing canse 
of the dispute. Although the engineers ceased work, the management succeeded in 
keeping the works going, as the majority of the employees were not involved in the 
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diepute. Severai conferences between the parties were held during the currency of the 
dispute but finality was not reached until the 4th July when the strike was declared off. 
Work was resumed on the 7th July on the terms of the award, on the understanding 
that the Commission would consider the possibility of making an agreement. 


The employment of volunteer labour on the wharves at Port Adelaide, South 
Australia, was the cause of a serious dislocation of work during August and September. 
Waterside workers and carters and drivers were mainly affected, but other sections of 
workers involved in the dispute were seamen, timber workers and employees in flour 
mills. Coastal shipping was affected, several vessels being held up. Volunteer labourers 
were subjected to attacks and disturbances occurred. The State Government passed 
legislation for the preservation of the public safety, and shortly afterwards the trouble 
ended, tho workpeople involved returning to work. 


Shearing was delayed in three States during the year. In New South Wales and 
Western Australia the dispute arose out of the refusal of the shearers to abide by the 
variation of the award of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
which provided for a reduction in rates of pay. In New South Wales the rate for shearing 
was reduced from 4ls. to 32s. 6d. per 100 sheep, and in Western Australia from 40s. to 
31s. Gd. per 100 sheep. The award of the State Industrial Court in Queensland reduced. 
rates of wage by ten per cent., the rate per 100 sheep being reduced from 40s. to 36s. 
These rates were not satisfactory to the shearers and in each State members of the union 
refused to sign on at the reduced terms although officially the awards had been accepted 
by the union. At some sheds the places of those who refused to work were filled by 
others who were prepared to accept the terms of the award, while shearing at other 
sheds was deferred pending the termination of the dispute. In New South Wales the 
dispute commenced on 15th July and continued until 12th August when the men decided 
to accept employment on the terms of the award as varied. In Queensland shearing 
was delayed at certain sheds in November, and disputes arose in various localities until 
February, 1931, when the men decided to accept the terms of the State award which 
came into operation on Ist December. In Western Australia the dispute commenced 
in August and continued until 14th November when the representatives of the employees, 
after a meeting, recommended a return to work on the terms of the award. 


6. Duration of Industrial Disputes, 1930.—The following table. gives particulars 
respecting the number of disputes, workpeople directly and indirectly involved, working 
days lost, and estimated amount of loss in wages respectively, consequent on the cessations 
of work recorded for Australia during the year 1930, classified under the adopted limits 
of duration :— 


INDUSTRIAL DS ULES penn AUSTRALIA, APBRKSY 




















3 eaeinee ee | ae ‘ 
183 - 61,972 | 2,260 | 64,222, 1,611, 2241 i 1,582 342, 
(a) See footnote (a) on page 391. 








' No. of | No. of Work people Involved. Number | Total 
Limits of Duration. re igre hin, oI Sae% Weetine aera 
; Pures | Directly. Indirectly. Total. Days Lost.| Wages. 
a: Sets are F 
I day and tess. ; Sl: 21,031 335 , 21,366 | 20,907 | 22,975 
2 days and more than | day ' 297° 6,315: 298! 5,613; 11,055 | 12,422 
3daysand morethan2days; 41 21454 | 18 2,472 7,398 7,760 
Over 3 days and less than 1 - i | | | 
week (6 days) . 15} 3,233 105 3,338: 14,193} 16,774 
1 week and less thao 2 weeks - 90. ~~ 2,897 492 3,389 25,018 25,245 
2 weeks and less than 4 weeks ; 12 | 2,895 419 3,314 47,444 53,860 
4 weeks aud less than 8 weeks 6! 2,668 360 3,028 73,514 70,453 
8 weeks and over . 8 11,479 223, 11,702 1,311,712 1,382,853 
ot D 


Total _ 





Similar figures for the years 1913 to 1929 will be found in previous issues of tho Year 
Book and in the Labour Reports of this Bureau. 
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7. Causes of Industrial Disputes, 1913 to 1930.—The following table shows the 
number of disputes, number of workpeople involved, and the total number of working 
days lost in disputes during the years 1913 and 1925 to 1930, classified according to 
principal cause :-— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. Tease AUSTRALIA, 1913 and 1925 TO 1930, 


Causes of Dispute. 1913. 1925. 1926. 1927. . 1928. 1929. | 1930. 





NUMBER ¢ OF Dispcrss. 








i, Wages— 
(a) For incre ise os 42 33 23 24 8 8 é 
(b) Against decrease : 4 5 5 4 3 6 9 
(ce) Ocher wage questions 31 99 07 66 39 46 44 
2. Hours of Labour— 
(a) Yor reduction 3 4 13, 14, 2 6 | 4 
(6) Other disputes re hours ye 6 2) 4 2 aut 
3. Trades Unionism— . t 
(a) Against employment of ) 
non-unionists 5 8 5 12 6. 3 a 
(/) Other union questions 5 27 22 24 ll 12 20 
4. Employment of particular 
Classes or Persons oe 44 113 108 152 105 87 | 48 
5. Working Conditions ae bl 106 46 72 48 31 27 
6, Sympathetic ee 5! 16 8 5 9 6 11 
7, Other Causes 8 77 OL, 64 54 53: 20 
Total os ie 208. 499 360 ' 44t' 287 259 (a)183 


Numper oF WorKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
i 


1. Wages— 
(a) Yor increase ats 8,633 23,443 aes 7,316 2,775 14144. 2. 
(b) Against decrease e 563 1,123 1,275 300 1,317 10,532 12,824 
(c) Other wage questions 7,160 31.387 18,883 20,297 17,057 8,742 12,686 
2. Hours of Labour— : 
(a) For reduction 460 462 9,730 7,813 61 21,646 4,384 
{b) Other disputes re hours | 1,819 2,668 250 288 1,005 2,067 a 


3. Trades Unionism— 
(a) Against employment of 
non-unionists 5,370 1,592 125 4,432 193 103 - ais 
(o) Other union questions 1,418 10,957 3,790 25,848 ' 2,511 4,367 4,160 
4. Employment of particular 


Classes or Persons a 11,370 | 86,075 25,165 55,174 = 85,379 22,933 ' 7,751 

5. Working Conditions fe 10, 785. 35,034 12,889 29,766 14,169 4,672 | 4,276 
8, Sympathetic ee ste 947 5,328 3,499 1,484 6,123 11,604 1 4, 1010 
7. Other Causes oo ae 1,758 28,677 20,342 48,039 16,032 16,524 1 4, "181 
Total ve oe 50,283 ' 176,746 °° 118,034 200,757 96,422 104,604 64,222 


NUMBER OF Workina Days ‘Lost. 





1.Wages— ! : ! 
(a) For increase +» 100,069 | 209,356 580,183 . 150,691 6,548 7,433 { .. 
(b) Against decrease ie 9,438: 24,352 2,573 2,578 3,824 2,832,157 11,227,808 
(c) Other wage questions 78,183 , 154,169 82,898 ' $3,831 80,755 47,261 + 113,102 
2. Hours of Labour— 1 : 
(a) For reduction . 2,774 12,816 280,152 305,782 725 1,887,196 | 63,583 
(6) Other disputes re hours 15,111 + 16,173 290 4,487 2,667 3,183 $e 


wo 


. Trades Unionism— 
(a) Against employment of ' 
non- unionists : 91,002 14.784 1,623 82,156 2,137 424 | ile 
(5) Other union questions 32,3888 105,195 15,607 204,802 8,900 49,921 ° 50,225 
4. Employment of particular ; 


Classes or Persons «» 191,723 214,738 114,917 510,425 423,555 78,492 | 24,683 

5. Working Conditions ae 73,562 - 150.325 123,390 303,788 98,852 8,545 8,551 
6, Sympathetic ae a 24,066. 41,046 38,381 3,573 106,358 23,482 {| 17,648 
7. Other Causes aa wet 5,212 | 185,616 70,247 =. 261,468 Seed. » 23,381 | 5,041 
__Total ae ++ 625,528 1,128,570 1,310,261 1,713,581 777,278 4,461,478 1,511,241 


{a) Sec footnote (a), page 391. 

The main causes of industrial disputes are ‘Wage ” questions, ‘* Working Conditions,” 
and “Employment of Particular Classes or Persons.’ In each of the years 1913 to 
1925, with the exception of 1922, the number of dislocations cencerning wages exceeded 
those caused by any other question, and varied between a minimum proportion of 26 
per cent. in 1922 and a maximum of 45 per cent. in 1916. During 1930 the number of 
disputes concerning “‘ Wages”’ represented 29 per cent. of the total number for the 
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year, The majority of the dislocations of work classified under the heading, ‘ Employ- 
ment of Particular Classes or Persons,”’ are stoppages for the purpose of protesting against 
the dismissal of certain employees, who, in the opinion of their fellow-workers, have been 
unfairly treated or victimized. This class of dispute occurs very frequently in the 
coal-mining industry. The number of disputes over “Trade Union” questions has 
represented a fairly uniform proportion of the total number of disputes during the years 
under review, while stoppages of work concerning ‘“‘ Hours of Labour ”’ increased during 
1926 and 1927, but decreased during 1928 to 1930. “Sympathetic ’’ disputes have 
not been numerous during the past five years. . 


8. Results of Industrial Disputes.—The following table shows the number of 
disputes, number of workpeople involved, and the number of working days lost in disputes 
throughout Australia during the five years 1926 to 1930, classified according to results :— 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RESULTS.—AUSTRALIA, 

1926 TO 1930.(a)_ 
































nN, ‘ Number of Workpeople Involved Total Number of Working Days 
No. of Diaputes. in Disputes. | Lost by Disputes. 
a: Sf 4 ! aa fe a : ne 
< SsiS 48 Sg Sl. 4 g e243 g 
earn, we] Heo > Be Re = o ee Loy + = 
sg/se/8i2} 88, 88: 2. 2 33: 3s | os 
aeles|Rig) sf) 22/ £ , 2 | se i 8 B | é 
‘ os a = fe, = 7 
peS)ee) Eg] eS | fa S 2 1 8 B's BE g = 
SE} 4453 fe se aa ce a Se | 48 3 5 
1926 ..; 72 | 243 | 30 [11 | 11,631 | 85,115 . 14,220 | 1,623 | 73,313 | 891,093 | 257,004 | 21,486 
1927 ..} 88 | 307 { 35] 5 | 28,005 1152,429 , 18,571 | ‘995 | 207,009 1,298,163 | 294,102 | 10,285 
1928 39} 2283/1441] 7.362] 85,306! 2,814 | 178| 55,757 | 674,076 | 16,309 178 
1929 ..| 70 | 135 44 5 | 11,200] 69.859 ' 7,150 | 15,304 | 38,943 4.315.760 | 43,174 | 26,302 
198025 36! 117 1 i 4,133 | 45,204 | 31343 | 520 | 13,497 1,358,041 ' 25,177 | 13,000 








(a) See footnote on page 391. 

(b) The folowing particulars of disputes which were incomplete at the 31st December, 1930, should 
be added to the above figures to effect a balance with those published in the preceding table 5 disputes ; 
1,022 workpeople involved ; and 101,523 working days lost. 


The figures for the year 1929 in the above, and also in the following table, include 
the number of workpeople involved and the working days lost in 1929 in the dispute on 
the Northern Coalfield of New South Wales which commenced in March, 1929, and 
terminated in June, 1930. 

9. Methods of Settlement.—The following tables show for Australia the number 
of disputes, number of workpeople involved, and number of working days lost in industrial 
disputes during the years 1913 and 1925 to 1930, classified according to the adopted 
schedule of methods of settlement :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—METHODS OF SETTLEMENT, AUSTRALIA; 1913 mM 1930.(a) 


1926. | 1927. | 1928, | 1929. [19000 





Methods of Settlement. 1913. 1925. 


| 


NUMBER OF Disputes. 











Negotiations— ; 
Direct between employers and em- 
ployces or their representatives 119 209 i 166 229 138 130 











134 
Ky intervention or assistance of ‘ | 
‘distinctive third party-- not i i 
under Commonwealth or Btate : 
Industrial Act LP 24° 16 18 8 | 8 8 
Under State Industrial Acts— 4 : : 
By intervention, assistance, or 
compulsory conference Seat! 19 12} 8 13 10 3 6 
By reference to Board or Court .., 22 21 10 19 8 1 2 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation. . | 
and Arbitration Act— 
By intervention, assistance, or 
compulsory conference 4 13. 13 19 6 . 8 
By Filling Places of Workpeople on i ! 
Strike or Locked Out 13 4 8 5 | 10, 7 9 
By Closiug-down Establabnent per ‘ 
manently 1 Be Aas 10 3, 3 1 
By Other Methods os < 13. 226: 1385 122 99 | 96 - 23 
' : 
Total ma 2 908! 491 356 433! 982 254 (6)178 


(b) See footnote (b) to previous table. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES—METHODS OF SETTLEMENT, AUSTRALIA, 1918 
TO 1930(a)—continued. 





: etl T “ft 
Cauzes of Dispute. 1913. | 1925. | 1926. 1927. 1928. | 1929. 1980.(b) 
i) 





NUMBER OF WoORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 





Negotiations— 
Direct between employers and em- H 
plovees or their representatives 23,357 | 76,961 | 44,995 | 94,070 | 37,708 














32,393 | 40,8046 
By intervention or assistance of H 
distinctive third party—not, ‘ | 
under Commonwealth or state 
Industrial Act 3,172 ' 12,767 | 17,072 5,839 1,242 | 19,161 | 196 
Under State Industrial Acts— : : 
By intervention, assistance, or ‘ 
compulsory conference «s 6,505 1,781 936 3,763 2,009 487 | 8,476 
By reference to Board or Court ..| 12,774 208 684 4,314 2,975 56 184 
Under Commonweatth Conciliation ‘ | 
and Arbitration Act— : 
By intervention, assistance, or 1 1 
compulsory conference 659 8,251 | 4,332 | 33,517 1,497 | $11 , 
By Filling Places of Workpeople on ' 
Strike or Locked Out 658 160 245 533 | 11,047 5,411 ! 2,940 
By Closing-down Evabiishment per- ! : | 
t manently $ F 170 28, oe 1,104 266 144 40 
By Other Methods’ oa --| 2,088 81,158 ; 44,325 56,860 | 38,916} 45,350 5,560 
Total sie +-{ 50,283 175,314 | 112,589 |200,000 | 95,660 , 103,518 | 53,200 
t 





NumBer oF Worxrne Days Lost. 





Negotiations— | 
Direct between employers and em- 
ployees or their representatives | 28200; 470,110) 417,158 700,968 
t 


273,254 2,417,171/1,289,487 


By intervention or assistance of 
“distinctive third party—not | : 
under Commonwealth or State | 
Industrial Act «., 26,335) 320,016 Sacha 100,148, 36,937 1,279,258 2,893 

Under State Industrial Acts— A 

By intervention, assistance, or: 
compulsory conference .. 187,871) 17,650) 11, 1231 80,815, 38,878 5,261; 56,648 

By reference to Board or Court ..; 221,769) 4,338 8,744 60,236! 29,533. 56 1,272 

Under Commonweaith Conciliation’ : 
and Arbitraion Act— 
By intervention, assistance, or’ 











; ; 
compulsory couference 2,105} 67,272] 184,841: 305,303 3,962 1,882. 
By Filling Places of Workpeople on. a 
Strike or Locked Out 2 14,139) 1,163 2,865. 9,706! 266,369 610,686! 34,612 
By Closing-down Ratableneent per 
manently i ‘ 20,400) 1,932 a 30,289 750 9,861! 80 
By other Methods bes ea 56,509/ 180,665] 118,580 422,094; 96,637 100,004} 24,726 
Total mee o- i 628,52811, 063, 176}1,242,; B96: 1,709,559} 746, o20 4,424, 179.1, ,409,718 
(a) See footnote on page 391. (6) See footnote (d) to previous table. 


The majority of the disputes were settled by direct negotiations between employers 
and employees, the proportion so settled ranging between 47 per cent in 1924 and 
76 per cent. in 1921. Of the 178 disputes during 1930, 134 or 75 per cent. were settled 
by this method. The proportion of dislocations settled by compulsory conferences 
or the intervention and assistance of officials under State or Commonwealth Arbitration 
Acts has varied considerably during the period under review, ranging from 2 per cent. 
in 1923 to 15 per cent. in 1920. The proportion in 1930 was 5 per cent. In connexion 
with the comparatively large number of disputes which are classified as having been 
settled “ By other methods,” many stoppages of work occur each year, principally at 
collieries, but the cause for such stoppages is not officially known to the employers or 
their representatives. Such stoppages usually last for one day, and work is resumed 
without negotiations for a settlement of the trouble. 


§ 2, Fluctuations in Employment. 

1. General.—The particulars given in the following tables are based upon information 
furnished by the secretaries of trade unions. The membership of the unions regularly 
reporting exceeds 430,000. Unemployment returns are not collected from unions 
the members of which are in permanent employment, such as railway and tramway 
employees, and public servants, or from unions whose members are casually employed 
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(wharf labourers, etc.). Very few of the unions pay unemployment benefit, but the 
majority of the larger organizations have permanent secretaries and organizers who are 
closely in touch with the members and with the state of trade within their particular 
industries. In many cases unemployment registers are kept, and provision is made in 
the rules for payment of reduced subscriptions by members out of work. In view of these 
facts, and of the large membership of the unions from which quarterly returns are received, 
percentage unemployment results based on the information supplied may be taken to show 
the general trend of unemployment. Seasonal fluctuations in unemployment have been 
provided for by collecting returns quarterly since the Ist January, 1913, the yearly figures 
quoted representing the average of the four quarters. 

2. Unemployment.—(i) States. In addition to the qualifications referred to above, 
allowance must be made for the circumstance that the industries included in the returns 
from trade unions are not quite identical in the various States. The results, may, 
however, be taken as representing fairly well labour conditions generally. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.—STATES, 1930. 





i Unions Reporting. | Unemployed. 




















State = 7 | 
Number. Members. Number. |; Percentage. 

ae Bat et site et ae | 
New South Wales ae a2 | 112, ~—-189,569 41,319 . 21.7 
Victoria an ie see 79 122,807 22,448 18.3 
Queensland Za 47 | 54,922 5,847 + 10.7 
South Australia tec! 59 | 34,648 8,050 . 23.3 
Western Australia . | 62 27,689 5,339 : 19.2 
Tasmania oe | 36 \ 9,239 1,764 | 19.1 
Australia .| 395: 438,874 84,767 | 19.3 





(ii) Summary for Australia. The following table gives a summary for Australia for 
the last five years :— 


UNEMPLOYMENT.—AUSTRALIA, 1926 TO 1930. 











: Unemployed. 

Particulars. Unions. Membership. - - ee - 

Number. Percentage. 

1926 .. ee = ae 374 415,397 29,326 71 
1897 .. e we % 375 445,985 | 31,032 7.0 
1928 .. x va i 375 | 423,422 | 45,669 10.8 
1929 .. Se oy 382 1 424.093 | 47,359 11.1 
1930 .. ie Ss a 395 | 438,874 - 84,767 19.3 

$ 

1929 Ist Quarter Ms fe 375 | 420,766 39,159 9.3 
2nd, af se 376 | 409,503 | 40,996 10.0 
3rd, a as 388 | 433,388 | 52,480 12.1 
4th ,, he on 390 . 432,727 | 56,801 13.1 
1930 Ist Quarter es ws 392 | 432,464 | 63,144 14.6 
2nd, ot re 394 435,239 80,595 18.5 
3rd, ae nA 396 ; 439,971 | 90,379 20.5 
4th ,, i a 399 447,822 104,951 23.4 











Noty.—-Similar figures for each of the four quarters of the years since 1912 wil] be found in the Labour 
Reports. The quarterly figures show the number of persons who were out of work for three days or 
more during a specified week in each quarter, and the annual figures, the average of the four quarter; 
they do not include persons out of work through strikes or lock-outs. 7 

The highest percentage of unemployed yet recorded (23.4) was reached in the fourth 
quarter of 1930. 

(iii) Industrial Groups. The next table shows the percentages unemployed in 
industrial groups. Industries in which employment is either unusually stable or 
exceptionally casual, such as railways, shipping, agricultural, pastoral, etc., and domestic, 
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hotels, etc., are insufficiently represented in the returns owing to the impossibility of 
securing the necessary information from the trade unions. Particulara are not, 
therefore, shown separately for these groups, euch returns as are available being included 
in the last group, ‘‘ Other and Miscellancous.”’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 





‘ Number Reporting. Unemployed. 
Industrial Group. | : : re 
ae | Unions. *© Members. Number. Percentage. 
ls oa ma : $ Pi 
Manufacturing :-— ; 
L. Woo, Furniture, ete. 16 _ 16,397 4,014 24.1 
TI. Engineering, Metal Works, ate. 64 ! 81,093 17,088 21.1 
HiT. Food, Drink, Tobseco, etc. 53 ‘36,922 5,116 13.9 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Roots, ete. 23 ! 39,638 7,221 18.2 
V. Books, Printing, ete. 13 ' 20,183 1,472 7.3 
VI, Other Manufacturing 63 i 40,214 12,866 32.0 
VII. Building | 46 | 54,736 | 12,904 | 23.6 
VUT. Mining, “Quarrving, ete. 19 ; 22,982 4,288 17.6 
X. Land ‘Transport other tha Rail- | 
way and Tramway Services .. ' 12 16,315 2,494 14.9 
IX., XL, XI, XU, and XIV. ! 
Other and Misce'.aneous ol 86 110,395 17,304 15.7 
{[-— foasrnces ema a pr Oy 
All Groups $3 +s | 895 “438, 874 84,767 19.3 











3. Seasonal Employment in Australia ——An investigation concerning the extent of 
seasonal employment in Australia was made during 1929. The State Statisticians were 
requested to furnish brief reports regarding the industries and callings in their respective 
States subject to seasonal fluctuations. From the reports received from these officials, 
supplemented by information from other sources, particulars were compiled and published 
in Official Year Book, No. 22, and in Labour Report, No. 19. 


§ 3. Apprenticeship. 

In Year Book No. 16, pp. 602-3, information was given with regard to legislation 
relating to the question of apprenticeship. ‘Tables were included showing the periods of 
apprenticeship fixed in the awards of the various industrial tribunals of the States and 
Commonwealth, also the proportion of apprentices to journeymen and journey- 
women. This information has been omitted from the present issue. Reference to recent 
legislation covering apprenticeship will be found in the Appendix to Official Year Book, 
No. 23. 


D.—ASSOCIATIONS. 
§ 1. Labour Organizations. 


1. Registration.—(i) Under Trade Union Acts. The benefits obtained by registering 
trade unions under the Trade Union Acts in force in the various States are not considered 
of much value; consequently the statistics of registered trade unions of employees do 
not accurately represent the positicn cf unionism. Further, the returns for past years 
are so defective as to be practically valueless, inasmuch as no relialole indication is afforded 
of the numerical and financial position of the unions. Some of the registered unions 
fail to supply returns; this non-supply may lead to cancellation of the registration. 
Others have obtained the cancellation of their certificates of registration, the apparent 
reason being that they proposed to register under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act or a State Arbitration Act. In Queensland, some of the largest labour 
unions withdrew from registration during 1911, mainly on account of the necessity for 
closer restriction of their objects ag set forth in their rules, consequent on legal decisions 
affecting trade unions. In Victoria and in South Australia very fow of the existing unions 
are registered under the Trade Union Acts. It will be seen, therefore, that the available 
information under this heading is too meagre for statistical purposes. 
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(ii) Under Industrial Arbitration Acts. Information with regard to registrations 
of employers’ associations and trade unions under the various State Industrial Arbitration 
Acts will be found in previous issues of the Year Book. The latest information available 
as to registrations is as follows :—New South Wales, 163 industrial unions of employers 
and 150 industrial unions of employces, the membership of the latter being 305,029 ; 
Queensland, 6 industrial unions of employers with 9,929 members and 79 industrial 
unions of employees with approximately 132,100 members; South Australia, 25 
organizations of employees with 23,000 members; Western Australia, 36 organizations 
of employers with 1,053 members, and 119 organizations of employees with 39,693 
members. ‘There is no provision in the South Australian Industrial Acts for the registra- 
tion of organizations of employers, and in Victoria and Tasmania, where Wages Board 
systems of wage fixation are in operation, organizations of employers and employees 
are not required to register. Registration under Commonwealth legislation began in 
1906. In that and the four following years, there was but one union of employers ; 
another was registered in 1911. The unions of employees registered were 20 in 1906, 
with 41,413 members. In December, 1930, there were on the register 28 organizations 
of employers with 18,000 persons, firms or corporations affiliated ; and 136 organizations 
of employees with approximately 750,000 members. 

2. Particulars regarding Trade Unions.—{i) Types. The trade unions in Australia 
are very diverse in character, and range from the small independent association to the 
large interstate organization, which, in its turn, may be merely a branch of a British or 
International union. Broadly speaking, thero are four distinct classes of labour organi- 
zations, viz. :—(i) the local independent, (ii) the State, (iii) the interstate, and (iv) the 
Australasian or International, but a number of variations occur from each of these classes. 
The leading characteristics of each of these types were briefly outlined in Labour Report 
No. 2 (pp. 7 to 9) issued by this Bureau. 

(ii) Number and Membership. As already stated, the figures for trade unions 
registered under the Acts do not represent tho position of uniovism in Australia. In 
1912, the Labour and Industrial Branch of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics wae established, and with the cordial co-operation of the officials ‘of the labour 
organizations, comprehensive figures relating to the development of organized labour 
are now available. The following table shows the position at the end of 1930 :— 


TRADE UNIONS, BRANCHES, AND MEMBERS, 1930. 




















State or erry. | cocktmber ct, | Nambyrot | Number of 

New South Wales .. | 203(c) 598 343,134(c) 
Victoria .. | 151 410 : 229,322 
Queensland < oe eae 107 319 141,925 
South Australia * | 106 173 63,318 
Western Australia ‘i a 127 190 60,243 
Tasmania Res ' 82 val i 16,831 
Northern Territory H 4 ots 984 

Total | 780 1761 |__ 855,757 

Jono ee EE NN Oh a 

Australia (a) rr na sts | 362(a) 2,179(6) 855,757 





(a) Allowing for interstate duplication. The figures represent the number of distinct organizations 
and {nterstate groups of organizations in Australia—not the total number of organizations, which are 
practically independent and self-governing. (0) See remarks below. (c) Includes 13 unions with a 
membership of 1,042 in the Federal Capital Territory. 

In the preceding table the number of separate unions in each State refers to the 
number of unions which are represented in each State, exclusive of branches therein, 
and each union is counted once only. Except in the last line, the number of branches 
indicates the number of branches of State head offices, which may, of course, themselves 
be branches of an interstate or larger organization. In taking the total number of separate 
unions in Australia (see last line but one), it is obvious that, in the case of interstate and 
similar unions, there will be duplication, since each such union is counted once in each 
State in which it has any branches. In the figures given in the last line allowance has 
been made for this duplication. State branches of interstate or federated unions, aa 
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well as sub-branches within @ State, are included under the heeding “ Branches" in the 
third column—tiast line. The scheme of organization of these interstate or federated 
unions varies greatly in character, and the number of separate Commonwealth unions 
does not, therefore, fairly represent the number of practically independent organizations 
in Australia. In some of these unions the Stato organizations are bound together under 
a@ aystem of unification and centralized control, while in others the State units are 
practically independent and self-governing, the federal bond being loose and existing 
only for one or two specified purposes. There are therefore 362 distinct organizations 
and interstate groups of organizations in Australia, having 2,179 State branches and 
sub-branches, and a total of 855,757 members. 

(iii) Classification in Industrial Groups. The following table shows the number of 
unions and members thereof in Australia at the end of each of the last five years. The 
number of unions spocified refers to the number of different unions represented in each 
State; and, while interstate or federated unions are counted once in each State in which 
they are represented, sub-branches within a State are not counted. 


_ TRADE UNIONS.—INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, 1926 TO 1930. 


] ; [oa ' 














Industrial Groups. | 1926. 1927. 1928, | 1929, © 1930. 
Noner OF Ussows 
1 

Manufacturing :— (a) | (a) (a) (a) | (a) 

a Wood, Furniture, etc.. 18 (4) | 18 1g (4) / 18 () 1g (4) 

IL. Engineering, Metal Works, ete... . 68 (22) 61 (23) 80 (23) 61 (22 | 63 (22) 

ul. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. wa 65 (35) 63 af 65 (33) 65 (33) 65 (333 

ive Clothin ; Hats, Boots, ete. . 22 (9) 24 (11 25 (12 25 (12) | 24 12, 

V. Books, Printing, etc. .. ae 14 (9) 13 (8) If (8) 14 (8) 15 (9) 

mo Other ‘Manufacturing ae Be 77 (87) 80 (41) 78 (40) 79 (42) 79 (oa 

Building os 51 (31) | 49 (28) 51 (28) 50 (28) 51 (28 

vu, Mining Quarrying, ete. ws 15 (12) 15 (12) 17 (44) 18 (it) 18 +303 

X. Other Land Transport aie 13 >} 13 (8 12 (5) 11 5 12 (5) 

XI. Shipping, ete. .. ie 54 (26) | 54 (24 58 (29) 59 (28) 69 (26) 

XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, ete. as ) 8 (3 8 (8 8 (3) 

sie 23 (16); 23 (49) 24 (26 24 (19) 20 (15) 





XITl. Domestic, Hotels, etc... 
XIV. Miscellaneous :— 


IX. Railway and Tramway Services 4 51 (38) 51 (28) 51 (30) 2 eH 52 (80. 
(i) Seng, seenstone and 








Cleri : -. | 29 (19) ] 29 ae 29 (19) | 30 (20)! 30 (2) 

(if) Public ‘Service oe -- ; 189 (53) | 143 (53) | 144 (54) | 143 (50) 143 (45) 

(ili) Retail and Wholesale i 9 (6) 9 (7%) 9 (7) 9 (7; 9 (7% 
(tv) Municipal, Sewerage and 

Labouring ie +. | 14 (12)] 14 (18) | 14 (18) ] 14 (18) 14 (18) 

(v) Other Miscellaneous «. | 98 (37) { 92 (88) { OL (87) { 91 (85) | 100 (86) 

Total i te oi | 768 (372)a] 759 (369)a! 768 (379)a] 771 (374)a| 780 (362)a 


| | 


NumBen or MremBrrs, 











Mpauteru te — | 








I. Wood, Furniture, etc... : 35,315 : 37,110 35,740 35,898 | 30,944 
TH. Engineering, Metal Works, ete. 79,201 i 82,720 ! 87,417 | 85,425 79,081 
YI. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. +», 67,255 | 70,012 71,994 , 71,948 71,437 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. 47,932 53,641 56,874 56,300 50,625 
V. Books, ‘Printing, etc. .. a 18,592 { 19,214 19,771 19,817 19,822 
VI. Other Manufacturing . ++ | 44,605 47,671 46,779 | 44,633 44,742 
VII. Building on ea 53,881 57,234 60,416 61,191 59,629 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, ete. |. : 46,014 49,179 43,044 43,03: 42,405 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services .. | 114,899 121,300 116,061 1133231 106,968 
X. Other Land Transport ‘. 20,844 22,13 20,632 18,817 x 
XI, Shipping, etc. . a 40,594 42,702 38,361 33,308 38,050 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, ete. ee: 54,173 | 60,394 55,547 | 50,268 43,639 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. .. ive 25,760 23,313 | 30,488 + 29,767 25,604 
XIV. Miscellaneous :-— i 
(i) Banking, Insurance and H 

; Clerical “3 sie 28,053 | 31,343 28,371 80,440 31,140 
{ii) Public Service .. a 72,941 76,225 79, 175 79,773 81,275 
(iii) Retail and Wholesale ce 23,374 ; 30,685 31,034 31,887 28; 859 

{iv) Municipal, Sewerage and i ¥ 
Labouring os 40,009 ; 42,811 | 48,691 ! 46,577 41,027 
(v) Other Miscellaneous bie 38,036 | 38,961 | 41,146 , 43,682 42,399 

{ | \ 
\ ane ee ees, 

Total ar as -- | 851,478 | 911,652 | 911,541 901,168 855,757 





(a) Allowing for interstate duplication. 
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(iv) Trade Unions—Numbers and Percentages of Male and Female Members.— 
Australia, The Census of 1921 gives the percentage of male and female employees (i.e., 
persons in “receipt of wages or salary,’’ and persons “‘ unemployed’), 20 years of age 
and over, on the total male and female population, and by applying these percentages 
to the estimated total male and female population at the end of each year, an estimate 


of the number of adult employees of each sex in the year is obtained. 


The following table shows separately for males and females (a) the number of members 
of trade unions, (5) the estimated number of employees of each sex 20 years of age and 
over in all professions, trades, and occupations, and (c) the percentage of the 
former (a) on the latter (b) at the end of each year, 1926 to 1930. The estimated number 
of employees includes all persons (over the age specified) in receipt of wages or 
salary, as well as those unemployed, and therefore embraces a large number cf adults 
who are not eligible for membership of any trade union, such as certain persons employed 
in professional occupations, as well as others who, while eligible for membership so far 
as the nature of their trade or occupation is concerned, do not reside in a locality which 
is covered by any union devoted to their particular trade or occupation. Moreover 
the age at which persons are eligible for membership varies in different unions. The 
Census results are classified in quinquennial age groups, and age 20 years is taken as 
approximating to the age of admission to membership. A line has also been added 
showing the estimated numbers of ‘‘ junior’? workers under 20 years of age. 


TRADE UNIONS—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF MALE AND FEMALE 
MEMBERS.—AUSTRALIA, 1926 TO 1930. 

















4 
Particulars. | 1996. | 1927. 1928. 1929. | 1930. 
Mates. 

Estimated Totai No. of mp oy een 20 years 

of age and over . -. | 1,240,914 | 1,267,636 | 1,288,200 | 1,302,400 | 1,313,000 
No. of Members of Unions 745,681 793,181 785,189 -774,031 735,767 
Percentage of Members on Estimated Total 

Number of Employees nd oe 60.1 62.6 60.9 69.4 66.0 
Junior Workers (under 20) as x 230,003 | 234,993 | 239,050 241,000 | 243,400 

FEMALES. 








Estimated Tota) No. of Pape 20 clad 
ef age and over : 

No. of Members of Unions . 

Percentage of Members on Estimated Total 
Number of Employees 

Junior Workers (under 20) 


293,594 299,205 304,000 308,200 $11,600 
105,797 118,521 126,352 127,137 119,990 


36.0 39.6 41.5 41.3 38.5 
129,540 132,015 134,200 136,000 137,500 








(v) Interstate or Federated Unions. The following table gives particulars as to the 
number and membership of interstate or federated unions in 1930 :— 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED UNIONS.—AUSTRALIA, 19390. 





| Unions Operating in— 














Particulars. Total. 
2 States. | 3 States. | 4 States. | 5 States. | 6 nee 
5 | eee es (@ 
! 
Number of Unions .. i 18 15 | 16 | 19 43 M1 


Number of Members +. | 24,699 ee 99,861 


(a) Certain unicns in this group have, in addition to branches in each of the six States, branches 
in the Northern Territory and the Federal Capital Territory. 


: 183,309 sas 728,441 
! 





It appears, therefore, that 111 out of the 362 separate associations and groups of 
easociations in Australia are organized on an intertate basis. The membership of these 
111 unions reaches 728,441, or 85 per cent. of the membership (855,757) of all unions. 
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3. Central Labour Organizations.—In each of the capital cities, and in a number of 
industrial centres elsewhere, delegate organizations, consisting of representatives from a 
group of trade unions, have been established. Their revenue is raised by means of a 
per capita tax on the members of each atiiliated union. In most of the towns where 
such central organizations exist, the majority of the local unions are affiliated with the 
central organization, which is usually known as the Labour or the Trades Hall Council, 
or the Labour Federation. In Western Australia a unified system of organization extends 
over the industrial centres throughout the State. In this State there is a provincial 
branch of the Australian Labour Party, having a central council and executive, and 
metropolitan and branch district councils, to which the local bodies are affiliated. The 
central council, on which all district councils are represented, meets periodically. In 
the other five States, however, the organization is not so close, and, while provision 
usually exists in the rules of the central council at the capital city of each State for the 
organization of district councils or for the representation of the central council on the 
local councils in the smaller industrial centres of the State, the councils in each State are, 
as @ matter of fact, independent bodies. 


A new Central Labour Organization, called the Australasian Council of Trade 
Unions, came into being during 1927. The Council was created to function on behalf 
of the Trade Unions of the Commonwealth, and was founded at an All-Australian Trade 
Union Congress, held in Melbourne in May, 1927. The Australasian Council is based 
on the Metropolitan Trades and Labour Councils in each State, such bodies having the 
right to appoint two representatives to act on the Executive of the Council. The 
Metropolitan Trades and Labour Councils are the branches of the Australasian Council. 
In addition to the representatives from the Mctropolitan Councils the Executive consists 
of four officers, viz., the President, two Vice-Presidents, and a Secretary, who are elected 
by and from the All-Australian Trade Union Congress. 


The objective of the Council is the socialization of industry, i.e, production, 
distribution, and exchange. The methods to be adopted are:—(a) The closer 
organization of the workers by the transformation of the Australasian Trade Union 
Movement from the Craft to an Industrial basis by the establishment of one Union in 
each industry; (6) the consolidation of the Australasian Labour Movement with the 
object of unified control, administration, and action; (c) the centralized control of 
industrial disputes. 


The table below shows the number of metropolitan and district or local labour 
councils, together with the number of unions and branches of unions affiliated thereto 
in éach State at the end of the year 1930 :— 

CENTRAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS.—NUMBER, AND UNIONS AFFILIATED, 1930. 


{ 





Tas. LN. Ter. | Total. 
te 





| ; { 
Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. 'W. Aust. 
nate } 

















, 

{ 
| | 
' | 


Number of Councils ; 3 5 5 | 2 9 oo ae 26 
Number of Unions | i : 

and Branch Unions | . ' 

affiliated | 65 287 


. | 84 | 1s8 ‘68 
{ : : 
The figures given in the preceding table as to number of unions do not necessarily 


represent separate unions, since the branches of a large union may be affiliated to the 
local trades councils in the several towns in which they are represented. 


iz | 59 | re 701 





Between the trade union and the central organization of unions may be classed 
certain State or district councils organized on trade lines, and composed of delegates from 
separate unions, the interests of the members of which are closely connected by reason of 
the occupation of their members. Delegate councils of bakers, bread carters, and mill 
employees, or of unions connected directly or indirectly with the iron, steel, or brass 
trades, or with the building trades may be so classed. 
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4. Laws relating to Conditions of Labour.—In Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 538 
to 566, a conspectus was given of Labour Laws in force in Australia at the end of the year 
1922, and of Acts and Regulations relating to Factories and Shops. 


Information was contained in the same issue with regard to employment under 
Mining Acts, followed by a brief reference to Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts and miscellaneous legislation relating to conditions of labour enacted by the 
States. A conspectus of the Tribunals for the Regulation of Wages and Conditions of 
Labour was also included. Owing to considerations of space these references have been 
omitted from the present issue. 


§ 2, Employers’ Associations. 


1. General.—Recent investigations show that the spirit of association is no less 
manifest in the case of employers than in the case of workers. Associations for trade 
purposes merely are not included in the present chapter, which deals with these associa- 
tions only whose members are united for their own protection, and for representation in 
eases before Arbitration Courts, Wages Boards and other wage-fixing tribunals. Associa- 
tions of employers and employees are recognized under the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act as well as under several State Acts, and organizations of these bodies 
may be registered. 


The year 1922 was the first for which information was collected, and detailed par- 
ticulars for that and subsequent years will be found in previous issues of the Ofticial 
Year Book and in the Labour Reports. 


2. Employers’ Associations in each State—The following table gives particulars 
of the number of employers’ associations in each State at the end of the years 1926 to 
1930 :— 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS.—STATES, 1926 TO 1930. 


| 


S.A. | w.a. | Tas. Total. 
' ’ 
| 





Year. | N.S.W. ee Q’land. 











Noziner or Associations. 





1926 se es 136 143 72 52 50. 25 | 478 


1927 ts oar 141 136 77 * 62 62; 27 485 
1928 an “3m 146 140 76 56 59 | 28 | 505 
1929 a: ie 146 154 80 56 62, 29 527 
1930 +e we 146 152 83 58 66 29 | 534 


{ \ i 


NoumsBer oF BRANCHES. 























1926, e 464' 617; 183) .. | 16 . | 1,280 
1997. 1) «825 4838) 109 js 281 ' 1! 1699 
1928, a 907 525: 188 ' 13° 301. 1) 1,935 
1929, ts 921 526; 191, 12' 301. 6° (1,967 
1930, - 930 495 197 12 297 7 1,938 
\ | : 
MEMBERSHIP. 
1926. .. 42,666 | 32,386 | 21,113 6,572] 8,356; 2,481: 113,574 
1927. .. | 68,715 | 31,629 | 18,381 | 6,361 | 10,190 ; 2,464 | 122,740 
1998. .. ; 65,353 | 33,626 | 18,393: 6,751 | 10,390 2,663 | 127,181 
1929S, .. 57,839 | 36,357! 20,113 ° 6,871! 11,410) 2,752! 135,342 
7,218 


1930 |. -. 66,430 | 37,780 | 18,791 | 11,723 | an 134,669 
| : ‘ 
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The large increase shown for ‘“‘ Number of Branches” since the year 1926 is due to 
the inclusion of associations representing agricultural interests, while the increase in 
total membership is partly attributable to a more complete collection of statistics relating 
to these organizations. 


3. Empioyers’ Associations in Industrial Groups.—The figures in the following table 
refer to Australia at the end of the years 1929 and 1930. 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS.—INDUSTRIAL “GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1929 

















AND 1930. 
\ 
Numb Numt 
| Rabeisttona: j Bran anes Membership. 
Class. H : | 
: Oe cae, Oe 
| 1929. 1980. 1929. 1980. | 1920. j 1980. 
os - iS = _ 
Manufacturing :— ; ‘ 
I, Wood, Furniture, etc. 20 | 19 ; 3 3 1,740 | 1,607 
II. Engineering, etc. 16 16 «12 = 12 | -—-8,271 | 3,852 
III, Food, Drink, ete. il 113 : 82. 91 , 19,603 | 20,585 
IV. Clothing, Hats, ete. 18° 20 i 2 2 2,323! 2,147 
V. Books, Printing, etc. 43 | 45 2 2 3,453 | 2,970 
VI. Other Manufacturing 51 51 3° 3 3,722 3,847 
VII. Building | 2870 a7) 0 7s a7 | 3,798) 3,811 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, ete. .. 13 , 12 +. sews 246 247 
X. Other Land Transport .. 18, 19 21 21 | *2,836| 2,798 
Xi. Shipping, ete. .. 16: 16 6 6 241 240 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, ete. | 44, 45 | 1,785 1,750 | 74,592 74,409 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. .. 21 | 20) +... 1,869 , 1,756 
XIV. Miscellaneous .. 5 129 131 24 | 31 ; 17,652 |} 17,400 
Total 527 | 534 | 1,957 | 1,938 | 135,342 | 134,669 





The female membership of these associations was 5,282 for 1929, and 5,072 for 
1930, 


The organization of employers is relatively strongest in the pastoral and agricultural 
industries and in the manufacture and distribution of articles of food and drink, In 
the former case there has been considerable growth in organization among small farmers, 
and in the latter, the number of small shops purveying foodstuffs of which the proprietors 
are members of grocers’, butchers’, and other similar associations accounts for the large 
membership. 


4. Federations of Employers’ Associations.—In addition to the associations in 
various industries, there are central associations in each State, to which many of these 
separate organizations are affiliated. Examples of this kind of association are provided 
in the Chamber of Manufactures, Chamber of Commerce, and Employers’ Federation in 
each State. Further, these State associations are, in some cases, organized on a federal 
basis, e.g., there is an Associated Chamber of Manufactures, an Associated Chamber of 
Commerce, or a Central Council of Employers, to which State branches are affiliated. 


_ The affiliation of these associations is, however, of a very loose nature when compared 
with that of the Federated Trade Unions. Whereas in the latter case the central body has 
complete control of its State branches, in the case of the Employers’ Associations each 
State body enjoys complete independence, the central body acting in a more or less 
advisory capacity only. 
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The following table gives particulars, so far as can be ascertained, of interstate or 
ferierated associationg having branches jn two or more States from 1926 to 1630 :— 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED EMPLGYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 1926 70 1936. 


























Agsociations Operating in— 
Particulars. ~ Total. 
2 States. | 3 States. | 4 States. | 5 States. | 6 States. 
NuMBER oF ASSOCIATIONS. 
1928 4 ei 6 8 8 28 
1927 4 1 4 9 14 32 
1928 3 3 3 ll 16 36 
1929 3 4 4 10 16 37 
1930 4 3s! 4 12 i6 39 
NuMBER of MEMBERS. 
1926 e% ee in 534 | 432 1,861 | 24,118 | 25,950 | 52,895 
1927 Sat we ie 352 | 315 1,655 | 40,548 | 37,654 | 80,524 
1928 se ns 24 205 1,126 208 | 59,175 | 41,511 | 102,226 
1929 ae oe 5 201 1,086 ! 594 | 60,729 | 43,166 | 105,766 
1930 ee a4 we 1,169 339 | 975 | 61,327 | 43,303 | 107,113 





Tho above table shows that associations having 80 per cent. of the total membership 
(134,669) of employers’ organizations aro grouped together on an interstate basis. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


DEFENCE. 
§ 1. MiFsary Defence. 


1. State Systems.—A detailed his.orical account of the Australian defence forces 
prior to Federation will be found in Official Year Book No. 2, pp. 1075-1080. See also 
Official Year Book No. 12, p. 999. 


The strength of the military forces of the States on the 3!st December, 1900, (the 
eve of Federation) was :—-New South Wales, 9,338 ; Victoria, 6,335; Queensland, 4,028 ; 
South Australia, 2,932; Western Australia, 2,696; Tasmania, 2,024; total for Australia, 
27,353. This total was exclusive of cadets, reservists, and rifle club members. 


2.. Commonwealth Systert.—({i) Genervl. Under the terms of the Constitution Act 
1900, the Cominonwealth took over control of defence matters in March, 1901. The 
growth of the Commonwealth Military Forces may be considered to have taken place in 
five phases, viz. :— 

(a) The first phase, 7.e., the welding together of the military forces of the States 
into one homogeneous army, was entrusted by the Government in 1902 to 
Major-General Sir Edward Hutton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., and a sound founda- 
tion was laid, upon which the subsequent organization and training were 
based. 


(b) The second phase was the introduction of Universal Training in 1911. During 
the year 1909 a measure providing for universal training was enacted, and 
the scheme came into force in 1911 after the advice and recommendations 
of the late Lord Kitchener had been obtained. By the Defence Acta of 
1903 and 1904 all male inhabitants between the ages of 18 and 60 years 
were made liable to serve in Australia with the defence forces in time 
of war. Subsequent legislation made training and service compulsory up 
to the age of 26 years in time of peace. By the Act of 1909 the principle 
of universal liability to training was made law for the first time in any 
English-speaking community. More detailed reference to these matters 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, p. 999 et seq. 


(c) The third phase, Divisional Organization, came into operation from the lst 
May, 1921. Under this system a war organization, evolved from the Aus- 
tralian Imperial Force, is applied to peace conditions, with a minimum of 
permanent personnel. Numbers of units and formations were altered to 
correspond with those of the A.I.F. and every effort was made to maintain 
the traditions established by those units in the Great War. 


(d) The fourth phase, which was initiated by the Government in 1922, entailed 
the reduction of the Divisional Organization to a nucleus force. 


(e) The fifth phase, the suspension of all compulsory obligations tn time of peace 
{under Part XII. of the Defence Act) and the reconstitution of the forces 
on a basis of voluntary enlistment, was brought into operation as from 
Ist November, 1929. The Divisional Organization has been retained, 
but the peace nucleus has been reduced from 48,000 Citizen Forces and 
16,000 Senior Cadets to 35,000 Militia Forces and 7,000 Senior Cadets by 
reductions in the training establishments of units and by ceasing to maintain 
certain light horse regiments and infantry battalions. | 


(ii) Afilitary Population. In connexion with the numbers available, the figures of 
male population are of interest. The total number at cadet age, i.e., between 12 and 18, 
at the Census of 1921 (4th April) was about 300,000; at citizen soldier age, ¢.e., between 
18 and 26, 354,000; these latter, with 409,000 at ages between 26 and 35, give 763.000 
as the total males at the best period for military service. It is estimated that 529,000 
of those available between the ages of 18 and 35 were unmarried or widowers without 
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children, and 233,000 were married or widowers with children. In addition, there were 
about 768,000 between the ages 35 and 60. In connexion with the foregoing figures it 
should be noted that since the Census of 1921 the total male population of Australia has 
increased from 2,762,870 to 3,308,561 at the 3lst March, 1931. 


(iii) Allotment of Units. The organization is territorial, and the divisions are based 
upon infantry units. There aro 55 battalions, forming 14 brigades. The areas have 
approximately equal numbers of males of citizen soldier age, and each furnishes a 
battalion of infantry, and a proportion of other troops. ; 


ALLOTMENTS OF UNITS TO AREAS, 31st March, 1931. 


| Battalion Areas, 





a 
! 
| 


| : Providing the undermentioned Units— 
| 


| | ' Mediuin | Heavy 










































































| 
Number i e . 
a ; » Artillery, . Artillery. BP 
: a of & i Fi St 3 
Btate: | suitary Ti ee ae \ \ ae s 2 
i “| Brigade| 3 3 ain la AS: | 3 
: Areas. | & 3 Po; & ' § z on 
; a o e.}e ! s yeas 3 $ 
: 'Sn.1 FR | ERIS! = ‘ BS ay n ¢ 
8) bles/58,28 2122/3! e] 
| 44/2 /e8/58.23, 51:32) 8 | 3] 3 
5 s wa a4 » 
laq| 6 |S8lea/ee! a |Aa) A | 2 | 4 
ie aes = \ { et eee | 7 
New South Wales... 2nd 5 18 | 16 6] 18 j; li 3 1: 4 1 1 
Victoria... aa 3rd 5 18 16 5 17 1 3 1 2 1 _ 
Queensland.. ry 1st 2 8 6 3 6 a 7 2 <a se 
South Australia ua 4th i 4 3 3 4 be dae 1 ie $i 
Western Australia .. 5th 1 3 3 1 3°. | aa : 2 sa ae 
Tasmania .. an 6th se 2 2 1 2 <8 oH a 1 ae om 
Ses wnt te] | 
Total ee ie 14 | 53! 46 | 1} 50; 2] 6} 2 | 12) 3). “4 
si i et 
1 
Battalion Arcas. 
Providing the undermentioned Units— 
Engineers. Signals. core A.AS.C. AAMC. | 
— - an 
State. ~ | | Field. | tress, fl elale |] ¢ a| 3 
ca ener Paani . |aejas | als ae a) 
Si a Bal ee 2iy& a} a 81s 
Zila rae Si f8/28,,81/2 | B/S 18/8 
Als gs .. 8 128)s28/ S12.) 2/2. 2] 2 
Pl eial ge) 2/4] @ | eel She) eee! < |me (eo) ec 
3 Ee SB 24¢ a4 SAIsSS a { S22) a ek j~ols 
=! 8 #,8/s c eejexsel Biles] S /SS1 4 
Sisi{2z]/ 6!8|s as |€S/Scss5l Fics) S (SS; 4) 4 
3 jOla| S[/ Bl) & | eal RRS| Aiea) & Bal] <| < 
New South Wales | 2nd '' 5 | 3 2'23| 5 1 3 3) 7 | 7 7 3 4; 4 
Victoria -. | 38rd; 5 3 1 22 5 . 3 3 7 7 7 3 4 4 
Queensiand ee | Ast: 2 {4 1: 6 1 . 1 8 | 3 3 1 1 1 
South Australia... | 4th} 1 1 --;, 3f 1 . . 2) 2 2 1 1 1 
Weatern Australia | 5th 1]... 1 4]... 1 1 1 0 Gam res acres 
Tasmania +. | 6th} 1}... Lio4).. : . oo ee Co (ae mee Sen er Ue 
Total oe a | 15 8 6° 62} 12 1 7 7121 | 21 21 10 | 10 | 10 
! | 


i ' | 


(a) Two University battalions are not allotted to any specific battalion area. 





(iv) Strength of Military Forces. (a) Districts. There was little alteration in the 
numbers serving in the Australian military forces from the institution of the Common- 
wealth to the year of the introduction of the compulsory training system. From 1913 to 
1918, however, the annual increase was considerable. As a result of the International 
Conference which met at Washington on the 11th November, 1921, it was decided by the 
Australian Government in 1922 that the universal training law was to be continued, 
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but its operation was to be restricted to the more populous centres and to certain quotas 
only. From Ist July, 1922, to 30th Jung, 1925, training in the Senior Cadets was 
limited to two quotas instead of four, and in the Citizen Forces to tio quotas instead 
of seven. On ist July, 1925, Senior Cadet training was reduced to one quota only, 
while Citizen Force training was increased to three quotas. These conditions remained 
in force until Ist November, 1929, when the constitution of the forces on 2 voluntary 
basis was adopted. During the period last mentioned Senior Cadet training commenced 
on Ist July of the year in which Senior Cadets reached the age of 17 years, and on Ist 
July of the following year they were allotted to the Citizen Forces, in which training 
continued until the 30th June of the year in which they attained the age of 21 years. 
Notwithstanding the reduction in training, all males residing within 5 miles of a training 
centre were required to register during the months of January or February of the year 
in which they reached the age of 14 years. Junior Cadet training of boys of the ages 
of 12 and 13 years which was in abeyance during the years 1922-23 and 1923-24, was 
also supervised by the Defence Department during the period Ist July, 1925, to 31st 
. October, 1929. 

Under the voluntary enlistment system now in force men from 18 to 40 years cf 
age may be enlisted. he first period of enlistment is for three years, and on ita 
completion, the member soncetacd may be re-engaged for successive poriods of one 
year until he reaches the ago for retirement (48 years). The normal period of training 
is 16 days per annum (including 8 days in camp of continuous training). 

The Senior Cadet Corps, in which enrolment is voluntary, is organized on the following 
basis :—({a) Detachments affiliated with Militia Units:—Light Horse, Nil; Infantry, 
Signals and A.S.C., 25 per cent. of the establishment of the Militia Unit; Other Arms, 
20 per cent. of the establishment of the Militia Unit ; and (6) Detachments consisting of 
pupils attending approved educational establishments. Tho ages for enrolment in the 
regimental detachments are 16 and 17 years, and in the school detachments over 14 


years, 


TRAINING STRENGTH OF MILITARY FORCES, 1961 TO 1931. 


j ; . 
1913. 4 1922. 1926. 1929, 1930. : 1981. 





. 1901. 
(a)Distriet. | (8)1/3/01.| 30/6/18. , 81/12/22. 1/8/20. 1/2/28. 80/4/30. , 81/8/81. 

{ 
7 are eee nee g ee 2a iy Gee agement eee ec eS or, 
Ha. -Qrs, Pane (c) 277 | ie 499 (c) 158 | ©) 197 . (c) 166 | (d) 78 
Ist (Q'id.) .. 4,310 | 4,625 | 4319 4,908: 6610 3,325 . 3,892 


2nd (N.S.W.) bes 9,772 + 12,105 | 14,561 17,249 ' 18,825 10,810 ; 11,524 




















3rd ( Vict.) -. ° 7,011 10,840 | 11,117 14,347 . 15,110 8,452 | 10,339 
4th (S. Aus.) +. | 2,956 2,228 i 3,452 | ate 4,234 1,946 2,450 
5th (W. Aus.) .. | 2,283 1,685 ° 2,018 2.399 2,606 1,753 1,820 
6th (Tas.) .. 2,654 1 1,777 1,190 1,338 «1,855 002 | 1,179 
Total oe 28, 886 | 34, 537, [" 37, 156 ae 44, 634 ‘ 47 2931 1 27 454 31,282 
(a) ‘Approximately conterminous with boundaries of t States. (v) ‘Date of taking over the military 
forces from States by Commonwealth. (c) Including cadcts at Royal Military College of Austrailia, 


and Staff Corps Officera abroad, unatotted. or training with other Commonwealth Departmenta. 
(d) Including cadets at the Royal Military College of Australia. 


(8) Various Arms, The numbers of the different arms of the service on the 
31st March, 1931, were as follows :— 


ARMS OF TRE AUSTRALIAN MILITARY FORCES, ACTIVE LIST, 
3st MARCH, 1931.2) 


Head- -quarters Staffs .. em 120 { Fortress Engineers el 278 
Stat® Corps .. re ar 259 | Signals ive Ws -. | 1,237 
Corps of Staff Cadets .. aes 31 | Infantry .. af a 13,800 
Instructional Corps sect 516 || Tank Corps se ai 34 
Light Horse . .. + 4,051 |! Army Service Corps .. - | 1,449 
Royal Australian Artillery , 406 |, Army Medical Corps +. + 1,068 
Field Artillery 7 -. + 4,679 Army Ordnance Corps (5) ae 259 
Garrison Artillery -. |, 1,573 || Army Veterinary Corps ae 114 
Royal Australian Engineers a4 145 |j Provost Staff a8 ois 12 
Field Engineers ; -j 1251 | Total sh .. | 31,282 





“@) Excluding civilian staff. (by Includes Ordinance Officers and Artificers. 
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(c) Classification of Land Forces. The following table shows the strength of the 
lend forces in each State, classified according to nature of service, on the 3lst March, 
1931. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LAND FORCES,(a2) ACTIVE AND RESERVE LISTS, 
3Ist MARCH, 1931. 





Ast 2nd | 3rd 4th 5th Cth 




















E Army | Military} Military | Military | Military | Military } Military 
Branch of Service. Head- | District.’ District. District, District.) District.| District. Total. 
quarters.| (Qld.) :(N.S.W.)}} (Vic.) | (S. Aus.))(W.Aus.)} (‘Tas.) 
Permanent Forces -. b(b) 70 142 613 464 89 115 63 1,556 
Militia Forces. 8 3,750 | 10,911 H 9,875 2,561 1,705 1,116 | 29,726 


pry and Railway Staff 


























‘orps 2 9 10 12 11 9 5 58 
Unattached List of Officers 6 59> 145 412 19 28 12 381 
Reserve of Officers 6 763 j 2,204 2,088 548 504 207 6,314 
Chaplains ; Ms 3 42 { 84 92 27 23 14 285 

Total oe oe 89 |. 4,765 | 13,967 {| 12,643 3,055 2,384 1,417 38,320 





(a) Excluding civilian staff. (b) Including cadets at Royal Military College of Australia. 
(d) Militia Forces and Senior Cadets, by Formations. The following table shows the 
strength of Militia Forces and Senior Cadets, by formations, at the 3lst March, 1931 -— 


STRENGTH OF MILITIA FORCES AND SENIOR CADETS, BY FORMATIONS, 
3ist MARCH, 1931. 

















| Senior Cadets. 
Militia 
State. Military Formation. Forces. Regimentai Educational 
Detach- / Establish- 
ments. ments. 
! 
Victoria. . .. | Army Head-quarters .. j 8 = + 
Queensland .. | Field Troops, Ist Military District ; 3,595 | 526 477 
Queensland -. | Ist District Base ae west 155 | 2 ar 
New South Wales | Ist Cavalry Division .. -»: 2,008 99 75 
New South Wales | Ist Division .. et aa l 3,285 398 335 
New South Wales | 2nd Division oe oe | 4,527 826 545 
New South Wales | 2nd District Base as sat 1,080 195 as 
Victoria. . .. | 2nd Cavalry Division -. ' 1,694 107 a 
Victoria. . .. | 8rd Division ai vet 4, 399 1,148 632 
Victoria. . .. | 4th Division se eee 3,079 543 245 
Victoria. . .. | 8rd District Base : : 703 162 oA 
South Australia .. | Field Troops, 4th Military Dis- ‘2,287 354 200 
trict 
South Australia .. | 4th District Base 74 | 3 M 
Western Australia Field Troops, 5th Military Dis- ' 1,523 | 267 49 
trict : i 
Western Australia 5th District Base . ' 182 16 ue 
Tasmania .. | Field Troops, ‘6th Military Dis- | 1,045 113 24 
trict rf ‘ 
Tasmania .. | 6th District Base. sj 71 15 ba 
| 
' 
Total af ae 29,726 | 4,774 | 2,582 


i 





(e) Numbers who served under Compulsory Provisions. In previous issues of { the 
Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 411-413) tables were published showing the numbers registered 
and training under the compulsory system, distinguishing Citizen Forces and Senior 
Cadets. : 

(¥) Administration and Instruction. The staff provided for the administration and 
training of the various arms consists of 259 officers (Staff Corps), 51 quartermasters, and 
465 warrant and non-commissioned officers (Australian Instructional Corps). 
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(vi) Royal Military College. This College was established in 1911 at Duntroon in 
the Federal Capital Territory for the purpose of providing trained officers for the 
permanent forces. In January, 1931, the College was transferred to Victoria Barracks, 
Sydney. Admission is by open competitive examination, a definite number of vacancies 
being allotted in past years to each State on a population basis, but no new entry was 
accepted for 1931. Further particulars respecting the College are given on page 915 of 
Official Year Book No. 15. On the 3lst March, 1931, the cadets in training numbered 
31, 


(vii) Railways and Defence. A War Railway Council, consisting of military and 
railways officers, was instituted in 1911. Its chief duties are to furnish advice and 
information regarding railway transport for military purposes, and to secure co-operation 
between the Defence Department and the Railway Departments in regard to concentra- 
tion and mobilization of troops. To prevent delay in the transport of troops, particularly 
that caused by the transhipment of baggage and implements of war, the Council has 
recommended the adoption of a uniform railway gauge on lines linking up the States’ 
capitals. An Engincer and Railway Staff Corps has been instituted, and numbered 58 
officers on 3lst March, 1931. Fuller details will be found in Official Year Book No. 6, 
pp. 1070-1. 

(viii) Rifle Clubs. On the 30th June, 1930, there were 1,154 rifle clubs with 
a membership of 43,471 and 80 miniature rifle clubs having a membership of 2,579. 
Members of rifle clubs must fire an annual course of musketry, but do not undergo any 
systematic drill. 

For the purposes of administration the control of rifle club activities reverted from 
the Secretary for Defence to the Military Board with effect from the Ist March, 1931. 
Government Grants are made for the construction and maintenance of rifle ranges, etc., 
and 200 rounds of ammunition are issued free annually to each efficient member. 


§ 2. Naval Defence. 


1. State Systems.—Information regarding naval defence systems prior to 190] 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, p. 1011. but considerations of space preclude 
its insertion in the present volume. 


2. The Present System.—(i) General. An outline of the development of Australian 
naval policy was given in Official Year Book No. 3, pp. 1060-61, and No. 12, p. 1012. 
Some account of the building of the Australian Fleet, the proposed and modified cost 
thereof, the compact with the Imperial Government, etc., appears in Official Year Book 
No. 15, pp. 921 et seg. Up to the 30th June, 1930, the expenditure on construction 
amounted to £13,819,914. 

The Washington Conference of 1921 has had a marked effect on naval defence 
schemes, and all warship building and naval base construction were for a time sus- 
pended. The Fleet personnel was reduced from 4,843 in 1921 to 3,500 in 1923, and the 
ships in commission were reduced from 25 to 13. H.M.A.S. Australia was sunk in 

_ accordance with the provisions of the Washington Treaty on 12th April, 1924. 

In 1925 tho Commonwealth Government, however, decided to build two cruisers of 
10,000 tons (the maximum size allowed for new construction under the Washington 
Naval Treaties), two ocean-going submarines, and a seaplane-carrier. The two cruisers, 
which were named Australia and Canberra, were commissioned in 1928. The two 
submarines, Otway and Oxley, which were built in England, arrived at Thursday Island 
on 25th January, 1929. These latter vessels were paid off on the 9th April, 1931, and 
re-commissioned as H.M. Ships on the following day. They form part of the Empire quota 
under the London Naval Treaty of 1930. As their maintenance in the highest state 
of efficiency was difficult in Australia, where they were a small specialized unit, the 
British Government, after consultation, agreed to take over the submarines as a free 
gift and maintain them at its expense. The seaplane-carrier Albatross, built at Cockatoo 
Island Dockyard, Sydney, by the Commonwealth Shipping Board, was commissioned on 
23rd January, 1929. 

To ensure closer co-operation with the Royal Navy, arrangements have been con- 
cluded with the Admiralty for the periodical exchange of a cruiser, thus giving an 
opportunity for Australian sailors to gain experience in fleet exercises on a large scale. 
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The British Admiralty have, in addition, lent to the Royal Australian Navy the 
sloop Silvio, which was refitted in England as a surveying ship, and renamed H.M.AS. 
Moresby. This vessel was principally employed in surveying the Great Barrier Reef, 
but, owing to the need for economy, was paid off in April, 1930. 

In 1926 the Commonwealth Government entered into an agreement with the New 
South Wales Government whereby the latter, in consideration of the payment of a subsidy 
of £135,000, constructed at Walsh Island, Newcastle, a floating dock capable of lifting 
15,000 tons. This dock, which is capable of docking the new 10,000-ton cruisers, has 
been completed. 


(ii) Naval College. A naval college was established at Geelong in 1913, and was 
transferred in 1915 to Captain’s Point, Jervis Bay, Federal Capital Territory, and thence 
in 1930 to the Flinders Naval Depot, Victoria. The course is similar to that carried 
out in naval colleges in England. In February, 1931, there were 38 cadet midshipmen 
under training. A boy who reaches the age of thirteen years during the calendar year 
in which the entrance examination is held is eligible to compete provided he is the son 
of natural-born or naturalized British subjects. From amongst those qualified the 
selection committee chooses the number required. The Commonwealth Government 
bears the whole expense of uniforms, victualling, travelling, as well as that of the 
educational course. Altogether 170 officers who have passed through the college are 
now serving with the Fleet. In view of the financial situation and the fact that a number 
of cadets who recently passed through the college have been retrenched, no examinations 
for entry to the college were held in 1930 and 1931. 


(iii) Training Establishments. Recruits from 17 to 21 years of age receive their 
preliminary training at the Naval Depot, Westernport, where, in addition to the new 
entry school, instruction is given in Gunnery and Torpedo, Signals and Wireless 
Telegraphy, Engineering, etc. The entry and training of boys have been suspended. 


(iv) The Naval Station. <A description of the limits of the Australian Naval Station 
is contained in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, pp. 608-9), but lack 
of space precludes its repetition in the present issue. 


(v) Vessels. A list of the vessels of the Royal Australian Navy is given hereunder :— 
SHIPS OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY, MAY, 1931. 




















Vessel. : Description. , Displaceinent. Power. 
& aes yd = 
In Commisston— : Tons. “ILP. 
Albatross .. ' Seaplane Carrier es ae 6,000 12,000 
Anzac .. .. ' Plotilla Leader .. ws wo 1,660 36,000 
Australia -. ' Cruiser ie ras 9 10,000 80,000 
Canberra ie ih 10,000 80,000 
Cerberus : Motor Boat (Flinders Naval Depot) 61 220 
Penguin (late Platy- : Depot Ship, Sydney ie 3,460 3,500 
pua) 
In Reszerve— : : 
Adelaide -. | Cruiser “5 isa -» | 5,500 25,000 
Brisbane aA ‘s os -_ ro 5,400 25,000 
Geranium .. | Sloop .. is ae weet 1,250 2,000 
Mallow ote yes os ee os 1,200 1,800 
Marguerite ae eee ee ie af 1,250 2,000 
Bloresby tn cage © fate sia ee we 1,320 2,500 
Stalwart ' Destroyer Se ae .. | 1,075 27,000 
Success .. el a. = ee we) 1,075 27,000 
Swordsman ay ss oA os site 1,075 27,000 
Tasmania sil - rae = es 1,075 27,000 
Tattoo | 9 ee $i Sy 1,075 27,000 


Freer AUXILIARY— : 
Kurumba .. | Fleet Oiler ae ae Soul 3,970 2,000 
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(vi) Naval Forces. Besides the sea-going forces, there is a R.A.N. Reserve, which 
is composed of Citizen Naval Forces. The personnel of the sea-going forces, which 
was originally largely composed of Imperial officers and men, is now 97 per cent. Australian. 
The strength of the naval forces is given hereunder :— 


STRENGTH OF NAVAL FORCES (PERMANENT AND RESERVES), 
15th FEBRUARY, 1931. 





Numbers Borne. 


| 





Description of Force. 

















apeintag: Officers. | Men. 
Royal Australian Navy (Sea-going) ae se ‘% 360 | 3,013 
Royal Australian Naval Auxiliary Services a ee 30 141 
Cadet Midshipmen undergoing training at R.A.N. College .. ; 38 ae asi 
Royal Australian Naval Reserve (Sea- -going) a ger ate 44 se 
Royal Australian Fleet Reserve me a a2 -» | 175 
Roya! Australian Naval Reserve ae ah"! sis 226 | 4,974 
Royal Australian Naval Volunteer Reserve Ne aa. atts 35 “b 





§ 3. Air Defence. 


1. General.—A statement in regard to the preliminary steps taken in connexion 
with tho development of air defence will be found in Official Year Book No. 18, p. 610. 


The Royal Australian Air Force is administered by a Board consisting of three Air 
Force members and a Finance member. To this Force is entrusted the air defence of 
Australia, the training of personnel for co-operation with the naval and military forces, 
and the refresher training of pilots engaging in civil aviation. The present establishment 
of the Force includes the following units :—(a) Head-Quarters Royal Australian Air 
Force, with representation in London ; (6) a Flying Training School ; (c) a Stores Depot ; 
(4) two service landplane squadrons and (e) one service amphibian flight. 


2. Establishment.—The present approved establishment of the Permanent Air 
Force is 104 officers and 788 airmen, and of the Citizen Air Force, 60 officers and 290 
airmen, Three aerodromes are under the control of the Air Board : all other aerodromes 
and routes have been taken over by the Controller of Civil Aviation. 


8. Aerial Routes.—Aerodromes and alighting sites have been prepared between the 
capital cities and on certain parts of the coast for service and civil purposes. At the 
30th June, 1931, 186 Government aerodromes and emergency landing grounds had been 
prepared and 66 licensed public aerodromes were also available for use. 


4.. Civil Aviation.—Details regarding the formation and activities of the Civil 
Aviation Department will be found in Chapter VII., Section D. Aircraft. 


§ 4, Expenditure on Defence. 


The following table shows defence expenditure, exclusive of war services, in 1901-2 
and during each of the last five years. Details of the expenditure of the Defence 
Department and the cost of the war, repatriation, and war services are given in 
Chapter VITI.—Finance. 
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DEFENCE EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING WAR SERVICES).—AUSTRALIA, 
1901-2 TO 1929-31. 


| | 








Ttem, 1901-2. { 1926-27. | 1927-28. ) 1928-29. | 1929-30. | 1930-31. 


__. 44) 








' 
| £ : £ £ £ £ £ 
Centre) Administration | 5,594 29,603 26,700 27,901 25,382 24,500 
Nava! $5 Be -. | 178,819 | 2,765,033 | 2,597,864 | 2,395,910 | 2,167,325 | 1,762,983 
Military os ee ++ | 782,626 | 1,526,108 | 1,494,201 | 1,465,718 | 1,239,394 | 1,191,471 


Air Servicea— : 
R.A. Air Force... Sell | 571.769} 516,639 | 549,126 | 498,366 | 395,790 
Civil Aviation etl 111,668 113,368 97,499 102,809 157,340 . 
Munitions Supply Branch | 433,338 461,638 383,324 358,160 248,830 
{ 48,880 47,699 47,851 39,922 33,617 
t 


Rifle Clubs and Associations . : 41,653 
2,262,199 | 2,060,586 | 1,349,819 307,845 50,000 


Special Appropriations— 
Navai Construction 
26,903 46,217 61,906 39,005 


Survey of Gt, Barrier Reef .. 
Reconditioning Equipmentand 
Purchase of Aircraft Equip- : 
ment .. we ae ol ee 115,136 
Development of Civil Aviation | ne | a 


‘ 
1 
1 
1 





76 115,315 3,323 18,500 
22 42,113 104,458 30,000 





‘ 
1 958,692 


1 





7,890,938 | 7,385,710 | 6,536,482 | 4,685,989 | 3,913,031 








(a) Estimated. 


In addition to the above, expenditure on war services, naval and military only, 
directly under the contro] of the Defence Department amounted in 1929-30 to £104,783 
from Revenue, while the estimated expenditure in 1930-31 was £108,784 from Revenue. 


The total cost of war services including interest, sinking fund, war pensions, repat- 
riation, etc., will be found in Chapter VIII., Section A § 5—Cost of War and Repatria- 
tion. 


§ 5. Munitions Supply. 


1. General.—A statement dealing with the powers and functions of the Munitions 
Supply Board is given on p. 612 of Official Year Book No. 18, but limits of space preclude 
its repetition in the present volume. 


2. Factories—{i) General. Tho Explosives Factories at Maribyrnong, Victoria. 
which manufacture explosives for cartridges and artillery ammunition, aeroplane dopes, 
nitro-benzine, and special paints, were established in 1911. The staff at 30th June, 
1930, numbered 142. 


The Acetate of Lime Factory, established at Bulimba, Brisbane, in September, 
1918, provides acetate of lime (a raw material used in the manufacture of acetone) and is 
now being held in reserve. Employees at 30th June, 1930, numbered 2. 


The Clothing Factory at Melbourne, Victoria, which had a staff of 236 employees on 
30th June, 1930, commenced output in July, 1912, and since that date has been able to 
supply the whole of the uniform clothing required for the Defence forces, and the Post- 
master-General’s Department. It also supplies clothing required by State Departments 
and local public bodies. 


The Small Arms Factory at Lithgow, New South Wales, which was opened on Ist 
June, 1912, and delivered tho first instalment of Australian arms in May, 1913, had on 
its pay roll on 30th June, 1930, 264 employees. Rifles and machine guns are being 
produced,. and provision has been made for the manufacture of pistols. 


On the Ist January, 1927, the Defence Department entered into possession by 
purchase of the works of the Colonial Ammunition Company Limited at Footscray, 
Victoria. As from the Ist July, 1928, this establishment, known as the Small Arms 
Ammunition Factory, was amalgamated with the Gun Ammunition Factory, and this 
group is now known as the Ammunition Factories, where in addition to rifle and pistol 
ammunition, big gun fuses and cartridge cases are also produced. Brass and other 
non-ferrous metals required for munitions manufacture are rolled at this factory. The 
staff at 30th June, 1930, numbered 225. 
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At the Ordnance Factory, Maribyrnong, Victoria, established in 1924, provision is 
made for the production of guns, shells, gun carriages and military vehicles. This 
group includes a well equipped forge and woodworking and electrical shops. The 
number of employees at 30th June, 1930, was 152. 


(ii) Investment in Factories. Up to 30th June, 1930, the amount invested in lands, 
buildings, machinery and plant, factory fittings and furniture in connexion with the 
factories now in operation was approximately as follows:—Small Arms Factory, 
£512,918; Explosives Factories, £547,173 ; Clothing Factory, £7,633 ; Acetate of Lime 
Factory, £90,306 ; Ammunition Factories, £471,237 ; and Ordnance Factories, £509,127. 


§ 6. Remount Depot. 


Information in regard to the establishment of this branch of activity is contained in 
earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, p. 613). When war was declared 
in 1914 little difficulty was experienced by the Remount Service in coping with the 
enormous task of obtaining and training horses for the mounted units of the A.I.F. and 
in providing for the shipment of horses to Egypt and India as required. 


§ 7. Australian Contingents. 


1. General. In earlier issues of the Year Book an account was given of the 
composition, etc., of the Australian contingents dispatched for service in the New 
Zealand and Sudan Campaigns, in South Africa, China, and the Great War of 1914-18 
(see Official Year Book No. 12, pp. 1019 ef geq.). 


2. Australian Troops (Great War).—Particulars of the enlistments, casualties, 
honours and decorations won, and engagements of the Australian Imperial Force during 
the Great War were given in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 628 ef seg. Limits of space, 
however, preclude the repetition of this information in the present volume. 


§ 8. War Gratuity. 


Reference was made in earlier Year Books (see No. 15, p. 930) to the bonus 
payable in accordance with the War Gratuity Acts of 1920 as a war service gratuity to 
soldiers and sailors who eerved in the Great War. Owing to limitations of space this 
information cannot be repeated, but it may be noted that the gratuity was paid in 
Treasury Bonds, maturing not later than 31st May, 1924, and bearing interest at 5} per 
cent. In necessitous cases payment was made in cash when desired by the person 
entitled. The first gratuities were made available about the beginning of June, 1920. 
The total amount paid to 30th June, 1930, was £27,488,324. 


§ 9. Special Defence Legislation. 


Information regarding special defence legislation enacted by the Commonwealth 
Government during the War was given in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 930. It may 
be pointed out here that the War Precautions Act Repeal Act of 1920 repealed the 
Act 1914-18, but a limited number of matters dealt with under the original Act are 
now provided for under the War Precautions Act Repeal Act of 1920-28 or by regulations 
made thereunder. 


§ 10. Repatriation. 


1. General.—An outline of the activities leading up to the formation of the 
Commonwealth Department of Repatriation was given in Official Year Book No. 15, 
p. 931, but limits of space preclude its repetition in the present volume. Some account 
was given also in the Year Book referred to, and in subsequent issues, of the policy 
and activities of the Department generally, while detailed information was in- 
eorporated in regard to such matters as sustenance rates and pensions to soldiers and 
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dependents. (See Official Year Book 17, pp. 598 to 601.) During the year ended 30th 
June, 1928, sustenance rates were amended to bring them into line with war pensions 
rates, and the scale of rates in respect to war pensions was amplified by providing for 
an allowance to the third or subsequent child at such a rate as will provide, together 
with pension in respect of that child, a sum of 15s. per fortnight. 


The main activities of the Repatriation Commission at 30th June, 1930, were confined 
to the grant, review and assessment of war pensions, medical treatment, the renewal 
and repair of artificial replacements and surgical appliances, the grant and review of 
living oe and the administration of ‘the Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme. 


2, War Pensions.—(i) Year ended 30th June, 1930. During the year ended 30th 
Juno, 1930, in comparison with the previous year, there was an increase in the numbers 
of new claims granted and rejected. The total number of pensioners and the payments 
were greater than in any prior year, and it is difficult to forecast when the “‘ peak ” of 
expenditure will be reached. The outstanding figures are as under :— 


- New claims granted during the year .. is ae vs 13,650 
Claims rejected during year .. as 23 . ae 1,257 
Pensions reviewed during year - . +. os 51,086 
Pensions cancelled or discontinued during year... ce ea 6,442 
Pensioners died during year .. : Pr oe 2,489 
Number of pensions in force at 30th June, 1930 v re 279,285 
Annual pension liability on the 30th June, 1930 ie .» £7,762,508 

At the close of the year special rate pension of £8 per fortnight was being paid to— 
Blinded soldiers... és ae Ste os a 129 
Tubercular soldiers . ar se Lilt 
Totally and permanently incapacitated soldiers - oa 1,355 


It is interesting to observe that an analysis of the total number of new grante (13,650) 
during the year reveals the following :— 


Members (i.e., ex-soldier pensioners) .. I Ee od 1,317 
Wives of members .. Ay nae te ~~ Ke 2,374 
Children .. acs ee on a ee aa 9,522 
Other dependents .. ase a8 2 on ae 437 





13,650 


(ii) Pensions in Force at 30th June, 1930. The following table, which is an 
approximation, shows for each class of pensioner the number receiving pensions and 
the total pensions payable at the 30th June, 1930 :— 


PENSIONS IN FORCE, AUSTRALIA, AT 39th JUNE, 1930 (APPROXIMATE). 





¢ 


Category. Cae 
| i 
; £ 
Orphan children ee we ss ab 4,035 | 96,000 
War widows ae a a ne 6,424 642,400 
Soldiers 74,578 | 3,715,915 
Children 106,621 | 989,086 
Wives we a ane 58,818 1,176,360 
Parents... ie < bail 26,927, 1,100,000 
Brothers and sisters . ss $5 se 697 | 18,000 
Others ate ae ar 5 ' 1,185 159,530(a) 
Total .. ase ve | 279,285 7,897,291 








(a) Includes ‘certain payments not included in the other eine. 
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(iii) Summary, Years 1921, 1926 to 1930. The subjoined table shows the numbers 
of pensions granted, claims rejected, and pensions in force, together with the amount 
paid in pensions for the year ended 30th June, 1921, and for each of the five years ended 
30th June, 1930 :— 


PENSIONS.—-SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, YEARS 1920-21 AND 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





| | Pensions in Force. | 


_ aes : | 














, | | | Amount 
Year ended {; Pensions Claims | Tncapaci- | Depend- : A 
80th June—j Granted. Rejected. : tated | ents of | Depend : { poeid in 
' Members | Incapaci- Deceased : ‘Total. ensions. 
| ‘ “ofthe ‘tated | Meters. l 
| - Forecs. ! Members. | “a 
' 4 i ’ { 
| | A 
1921 a2. 25,983 3,388 \ 79,491 93,995! 49,051 ; 222,537 | 7,886,842(a) 
1926 3 | 14,826 1,878 | 72,128 + 189,477 | 41,004 j 252,609 7,347,246 
1927 ne 13,323 2,518 72,388 | 147,568 39,865 ' 259,821 7,558,559 
1923 one | 13,547 1,826 , 72,067 155,809 38,194 {| 266,670 7,690,890 
1929 on 12,857 1,044 | 73,436 ' 163,013 36,182 272,631 7,734,921 
1930 ae 13,650 1,257 | 74,578 . 170,437 34,270 279,285 7,919,476 


(a) Includes payments made from Trust Fund, War Pensions Account, on behalf of other countries, 
lesa recoveries. 





During the period in which war pensions have been granted the annual amount 
paid has, with one or two exceptions, steadily increased to its maximum in the year 
1929-30. 


3. Summary of Other Activities.—Tho following is a summary of the work of the 
Department from 8th April, 1918, to 30th June, 1930 :— 


(i) Hmployment. Number of applications, 253,952; number of positions filled, 
133,025. 


(ii) Vocational Training. Number of men completed training, 27,692; number in 
training, 3. 


(iii) Assistance other than Vocational Training and Employment. Applications 
received, 787,705 ; applications approved, 689,012. 


(iv) Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme. From the inauguration of the scheme 
in February, 1921, up to 30th June, 1930, 13,973 applications for assistance had been 
received. Of these 12,717 had been approved, of which 5,062 recipients of the benefits 
had completed their training, 6,018 were undergoing training, 41 applications were pending, 
and the remaiuder had been refused or withdrawn. 


Up to 30th June, 1930, the expenditure was £1,072,044. 


(v) Assistance Granted, ‘The total expenditure incurred during the period from 8th 
April, 1918, to 30th June, 1930, was £17,463,893, of which £1,675,747 represented 
loan, and £15,788,146 general expenditure. Of the total the largest amounts were 
absorbed by vocational training, with £5 millions, and expenses of providing 
employment, £24 millions. : 


(vi) Medical Treatment. At 30th June, 1930, there were 1,536 in-patients and 
11,327 out-patients receiving medical treatment. The expenditure to this date was 
£5,110,043. 
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4, Expenditure of Department of Repatriation.—Tho expenditure of the Department 
during the twelve months ended 30th June, 1930, was £8,881,146, and was applied as 
follows :— 


Repatriation benefits— £ 
Loans to soldiers ine 535 
Grants to soldiers and general expenditure (including main- 

tenance of training schools, medical institutions, etc.) .. 703,813 
Assistance to soldiers in necessitous circumstances .. . 79 
Allowances to dependents of soldiers not provided for under 

the Act... fe fe 1,250 
Medical treatment to Home Service personel ae, ea 211 
Defalcations, deficiencies and over-payments fee ae 695 

706,583 


Capital expenditure— 


Office premises and furniture .. ice *é ae 1,256 

Hostels and other Medical Institutions .. i Mt 4,087 

5,343 

War Pensions te o5 ae ot is «. 7,897,291 

Administrative costs— 

Salaries os we on is ms 190,126 
Contingencies .. ae af ap - 81,803 

271,929 

Total are “fi wa .. 8,881,146 


The total expenditure for the previous year was £8,717,625. 


5. Settlement of Soldiers on the Land.—At the Premiers’ Conference in Melbourne in 
1917, it was agreed that the States should undertake the work of settling on the land 
returned soldiers and munition and war workers, but that the Commonwealth should 
finance them for this purpose. 


The original arrangement provided that the Commonwealth should take the 
responsibility of finding up to £500 per settler as working capital for improvements, 
implements, seed, etc., an amount which was subsequently increased to £625, together 
with £375 per settler for resumptions and works incidental to land settlement approved 
by the Commonwealth. Loans were to be advanced to the settlers by the States at 
reasonable rates of interest not exceeding 34 per cent. in the first year, increasing by 
4 per cent. each subsequent year to the full rate of interest at which the money had been 
raised, plus working expenses ; the difference between these rates and the cost of the 
money to the Government to be borne equally by the Commonwealth Government 
and the State Government. This provision respecting interest loss was not ultimately 
carried out as passed, the Commonwealth Government assuming responsibility for more 
than one-half of the interest loss, viz. :—a rebate of interest equal to 24 per cent. per 
annum during a period of five years from the date of payment to the State of each 
instalment of loan money. , 


In addition to this expected loss of interest other losses have occurred in connexion 
with soldier settlement, and in 1927 Mr. Justice Pike, of the Land Valuation Court of 
New South Wales, was commissioned to report, not only on the losses, but on the principles 
on which financial responsibility should be divided. His report in 1929, to which reference 
should be made for fuller information, finds that in all the negotiations concerning soldier 
settlement on the land the States insisted on undivided control, and that financial 
responsibility went along with control except so far as the Commonwealth definitely 
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promised to give assistance. The undertaking of the Commonwealth to share equally 
with the States the cost of lower interest rates to soldier settlers is made the basis of a 
practical compromise, and the report recommends that the total loss be shared equally 
between the two parties. : 


The following table from Mr. Justice Pike’s report shows the losses as found by him, 
the amount contributed at that date by the Commonwealth, and the further amount 
to be written off by the Commonwealth :— 


LOSSES ON SOLDIER SETTLEMENT. 














Gross losses | Commonwealth Amount already | Further amount to 
State. asfound by ! half share contributed by | be written off by 
Mr. Justice Pike. , thereof. Commonwealth. Commonwealth. 
i 
| | 
£ ; £ £ £ 
New South Wales .. ' 7,003,950 | 3,501,975 2,612,215 889,760 
Victoria ee 7,721,891 - 3,860,945 3,331,193 | 529,752 
Queensland 1,853,315 926,657 817,272 109,385 
South Australia os 3,565,829 1,782,914 977,927 ; 804,987 
Western Australia .. 2,059,368 1,029,684 1,477,688 Nil 
Tesmania .. | 1,321,169 660,585 546,688 113,897 
Total 23,525,522 : 11,762,760 9,762,983 2,447,781 








The report refers to a further small loss in certain States consequent upon providing 
home maintenance areas. The Commonwealth’s share of this loss was subsequently 
fixed at £150,000. 


The report finds that the chief loss was in interest on capital cost, which amounted 
to more than half the total loss. Loss of advances came next, due to inflated values 
of improvements and stock when settlement was taking place. The loss due to 
administration expenses is defined as the excess costs above ordinary closer settlement 
costs and this excess is found to be about £3,000,000, or 12} per cent. of the total loss. 


The following table shows the total advances to the States, repayments made to 
the Commonwealth, remissions of advances made by the Commonwealth and the loans 
outstanding at the 30th June, 1931. The remissions which have been tentatively agreed 
upon but still await ratification include an amount of £5,000,000 made by the 
Commonwealth in 1925, and the Commonwealth’s share of losses, other than for interest, 
as recommended by Mr. Justice Pike (including the £150,000 for home maintenance 
areas). 


ADVANCES TO STATES FOR SOLDIER SETTLEMENT, AT 30th JUNE, 1931. 




















Number of Settlers. ' ; Paer Advances 
ae Total « Repay- sc aie less Repay- 

State. ; ments by 5 hed ments and 

, | Advances. States : monwealth, | Remissions 

Originally. | Remaining. : ar: (a) (a) ‘ 

| 
£ £ £ & 

New South Wales 9,302 6,649 | 9,826,203 | 20,219 + 2,274,722 | 7,531,262 
Victoria ais 11,140 9,249 | 11,968,176 174,101 | 2,160,960 | 9,633,115 
Queensland .. H 6,031 3,617 | 2,717,697 | 17,114 | 612,233 | 2,088,350 
South Australia 4,082 2,754 | 2,857,780 24,775 | 1,371,988 | 1,461,017 
Western Australia a 5,030 3,545 | 5,463,782 | 32,580 | 796,000 | 4,635,202 
Tasmania es ea 1,976 777 | 2,168,303 + 38,740 | 381,879 | 1,747,684 
Total mat 87,561 | 26,591 } 35,001,941 | 307,529 | 7,597,782 | 27,096,630 


{ 
{a) The remissions shown have been tentatively agreed upon but still await ratification. 





The figures in the above table relating to the number of settlers, are taken from 
Mr. Justice Pike’s report. 
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6. Conspectus of State Laws affecting Settlement of Returned Soldiers on the Land.— 
In Official Year Book No. 13, pp. 1018 et seg., will be found a table giving particulars of 
the laws of the various States relating to returned soldiers’ land settlement. 


Later modifications have been made with a view to simplifying procedure and 
liberalizing the conditions under which holdings may be acquired. 


§ 11. War Service Homes. 


The operations of the War Service Homes Commission at 31st March, 1931, may 
be briefly set out as follows :—Total applications approved, 41,448; expenditure on 
provision of homes, purchase of land for future use, etc., £28,686,263; 21,215 houses had 
been completed; 34 homes had been enlarged; 5 houses were in course of 
construction; and 266 building applications had been approved in respect of which 
building operations had not been commenced. 


In addition, the Commission had purchased on behalf of eligible applicants 12,923 
already-existing properties, and had taken over mortgages existing on 2,582 dwelling- 
houses. Homes are insured under a comprchensive policy, the total insurances in force, 
including cover notes, amounting to £16,987,952. The total receipts received by the 
Commission to 3lst March, 1931, were £16,428,608, of which £5,737,866 was paid to 
the National Debt Sinking Fund. The percentage of arrears of repayments on the 
repayments due was only 1.83. 


The foregoing figures include the operations of the State Bank of South Australia 
and the State Savings Bank of Victoria, which are now carrying out the provisions of 
the War Service Homes Act in their respective States, the Commonwealth’s obligations 
being to make available to the Government in each State as a loan the funds required 
for the purpose. 
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‘CHAPTER XV. 


THE TERRITORIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
GENERAL, 


The Territories under the control of the Commonwealth are :—The Northern Terri- 
tory; the Federal Capital Territory; Papua (formerly British New Guinea); Norfolk 
Island; the Territory of New Guinea (by Mandate of the League of Nations); Nauru 
(under joint Mandate of the Commonwealth, Great Britain and New Zealand). 

Information regarding forms of government, etc., will be found in Official Year Book 
No. 22, pages 587-588. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 
§ i. Area and Population. 


1. Introductory.—Upon the extension of New South Wales westward to the 129th 
meridian in 1827, the Northern Territory was incorporated in that colony and in 1863 was 
annexed by Royal Letters Patent to the province of South Australia. With the 

- adjacent islands, it was transferred to the Commonwealth on Ist January, 1911. The 
total area is 523,620 square miles, or 335,116,800 acres. 


2. Population.—(i) Europeans. At the census taken in 1881 there were only 670 
Europeans in the Territory. The total increased slowly, reaching its maximum in 1919 
with 3,767 persons. At the census of 1921 the white population had decreased to 2,459, 
In 1930 it was 3,030. 

(ii) Astatics. With the exception of a few Japanese, Filipinos and others, the Asiatics 
in the Northern Territory consist. mainly of Chinese. These numbered at one time over 
4,000, but have gradually dwindled. In 1930 the total number of coloured persons, 
exclusive of aboriginals, was 884. (See Year Book No. 22, p. 589). 

(iii) Total Population. The highest recorded population of all races, except aborigi- 
nals, was 7,533 in 1888. The estimated population for the last five years is given in 
the following table :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—POPULATION (EXCLUSIVE OF ABORIGINALS), 
1926 TO 1939. 








™ 
Year. : Males. | Females. Total. 
1926 Lg ..! 2,778 | 1,125 3,898 
1927 28 ce 3,137 1,224 4,361 
1928 ¥, .. 9,739 1,243 3,982 
1929 = a 2,945 1,525 4,470 
1930 i. vs 2,993 1,623 4,616 





The Census population (4th April, 1921) was 2,821 males, 1,046 females, total 


3,867. 
(iv) Movement of Population. The following is a summary of movement of 
population in 1930 (excluding overland migration) :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—MOVEMENT OF POPULATION, 1930. 





Immigration .. | 807 |) Emigration -- | 655 Excess of immi- 
Births .. és 71 Deaths a5 77 | gration over 
emigration .. 152 
Excess of births 
over deaths .. —6 




















Increase te 878 “Decrease sk 732 Net Increase .. 146 
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The immigration and emigration figures for the Territory during the five years 
ending 1930 are shown in the following table :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION, 1926 TO 1930. 





Year. Immigration. Emigration, 





1926... os oe ae 731 498 
1927... Z3 8 3s 1,163 692 
1928... ae ao ats 710 1,102 
1929... “s a ae 1,079 579 
1930... oe we a 807 655 





(v) The Aboriginals. A special article contributed by Dr. W. Ramsay-Smith on 
the subject of the Australian aboriginals, was incorporated in Year Book No. 3 (pp. 168~ 
17G). The chapter ‘‘ Population,” in Year Book No. 17, contained information regarding 
the number and distribution of aboriginals and the measures taken by the States (in the 
case of the Northern Territory, by the Commonwealth) to protect them and to conserve 
their interests. In the Northern Territory large numbers of the aboriginals are still 
outside the influence of Europeans. The total number of full-blood and half-caste 
aboriginals in the Territory at 30th June, 1930, was estimated at about 21,800, of whom 
2,673 were in regular employment. (See also Chapter XXIV.—Population, hereinafter.) 


§ 2. Legislation and Administration. 


On Ist January, 1911, the Territory was transferred by South Australia to the 
Commonwealth. The terms were outlined in Year Book No. 15, p. 940. Regarding 
administration, see Year Book No. 22, p. 590. The Territory elects a member to the 
House of Representatives, who can take part in the debates, but may not vote. 


§ 3. Physiography. 


4. Tropical Nature of the Country.—The Territory is within the torrid zone, 
with the exception of a strip 2} degrees wide, which lies south of the Tropic of 
Capricorn. 


2. Contour and Physical Characteristics.—The low flat coast line seldom reaches 
& height of 100 feet. Sandy beaches and mud flats, thickly fringed with mangrovos, 
prevail. Sandstone, marl, and ironstono form the occasional cliffy headlands. The sea 
frontage of more than 1,000 miles is indented by bays and inlets, and intersected by 
numerous rivers, many of which are navigable for considerable distances from their 
eatuarics. 

The principal features of the coast linc are enumerated in Year Book No. 1, p. 66; 
the rivers in Year Book No. 2, p. 76; the mountains in Year Book No. 3, p. 67; the 
lakes in Year Book No. 4, p. 77; the islands in Year Book No. 5, pp. 71, 72, and the 
mineral springs in Year Book No. 6, p. 65. 

Inland, the country generally is destitute cf conspicuous landmarks. From the 
coast there is a general rise southwards to the vicinity of the 17th or 18th parallel of 
south latitude, where the higher lands form the watershed between the rivers that flow 
northwards to the sea and those that form the scanty supply of the interior systems. 
Towards the centre of the continent the land over a wide area is of considerable elevation, 
and there are several mountain ranges, generally with an cast and west trend. 


§ 4. Climate, Fauna and Flora. 


1. The Seasons.—There are two main climatic divisious—the wet season, November 
to April, and the dry ceason, May to October, with uniform and regular changes of 
weather. Nearly the whole of the rainfall occurs in the summer months. Fuller 
particulars will be found in Year Book No. 6, p. 1116. 
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2. Fauna.—The ordinary types of native Australian fauna inhabit the Territory. 
As elsewhere on the continent, the higher Theria are rare, but marsupials, birds, 
crocodiles, fresh-water tortoises, snakes (mostly non-venomous), and frogs abound. 
There are many varieties of freshwater fish and littoral mollusca. Butterflies and beetles 
are strongly represented. The white ant is a pest, anthills in the Territory sometimes 
attaining great dimensions. Mosquitoes and sandflies are very troublesome, particularly 
in the wet season. Native fauna are in some cases protected. Buffalo formerly existed 
in large herds, but, as pointed out later, their number has been greatly reduced by 
indiscriminate shooting. 

3. Flora.—The vegetation is North Australian in type, but a number of the forms 
belongs to the Malayan and Oceanic regions. The timber trees are not of great commercial 
value, but in the coastal regions tropical vegetation grows luxuriantly to the water’s 
edge. On the wide expanses of plain country in the interior there is little vegetation. 
The principal orders represented in the Territory are :—Euphorbiucee, Composite, 
Convolvulacea, Rubiacew, Goodenoviacee, Leguminose, Urticec. 

Fuller particulars regarding fauna and flora are given in Year Book No. 6, 
pp. 1116-7. 

§ 5, Production. 

1. Agriculture.—Up to the present agriculture has made little progress in the Territory, 
although it has been proved that rice, tobacco, coconuts, mangoes, bananas, cotton, 
various fodder plants, and peanuts can be successfully grown. Expense of harvesting 
is, at present, an obstacle to the economic production of rice, and until labour-saving 
machinery is procured it cannot be produced with profit. Some 5 miles from Darwin a 
coconut plantation, about six acres in area, is thriving, and at a small plantation at Shoal 
Bay the palms planted along the sea-shore are giving excellent results. There is a large 
stretch of first-class coconut land on the coast, but hitherto planting has not been 
attempted on a commercial scale. Peanuts have become the principal crop, and in 
1929 about 150 tons were produced, compared with 38 tons in the preceding year. The 
returns for 1930 were adversely affected by continued dry weather. Some 57 settlers 
are now engaged in peanut growing, the area under crop amounting to about 1,000 acres. 


2. Pastoral Industry.—The pastoral possibilities of certain parts of the Northern 
Territory wer@ recognized at an early date, and in 1866 stock was brought into the 
Macdonnell Range country from South Australia. Six yeare later cattle were moved 
from Queensland to the northern parts of the Territory, and in 1879 Mr. Giles reached the 
Katherine River with 2,000 head of cattle and 12,000 sheep from South Australia. For 
various reasons sheep-raising did not succeed. The cattle industry progressed and has 
become the mainstay of the Territory. A great impetus was given to this industry in 
1917 by the opening of extensive meat works at Darwin. Unfortunately the works 
closed down in 1920, and are still standing idle. The number of cattle exported by 
land from North Australia during the year 1929-30 was 75,909, and by sea (to Manila) 
6,180. The cattle industry has been retarded by the ravages of ticks and by the difficulty 
of travelling stock through waterless country. These difficulties are however, gradually 
being overcome, the former by the introduction of the practice of “ dipping,” and the 
latter by adding to the number of wells on the various stock-routes and the creation 
of stock reserves. Horses thrive well. Buffaloes thrive in the coastal districts, but their 
number has been greatly reduced by indiscriminate shooting for the sake of the hides, 
of which 9,309 were exported during 1929-30. 


The estimated number of live stock in the Territory in the last five years is given 
in the table hereunder :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—LIVE STOCK, 1925 TO 1929. 





{ | 1 








Year, Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. ; Goats. | Camels. ; Donkeys. | Mules. 
1925 oe 46,380 | 970,342 | 8,030 ; 382 | 21,859 452: 1,113 280 
1926 -. | 42,801 863,597 6,407 343 | 22,318 | 410; 1,062 413 
1927 ie 40,108 | 835.390 9,589 292 | 20,103 | 402 | 1,137 499 
1928 si 37.452 | 768,751 7,635 407 ; 16,499 , 603 1,112 496 
1929 an 33,703 | 711,607 | 11,803 359 | 9,247 | 707 7719 492 

' | 
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The stock in 1929 waa distributed between North Australia and Central Australia as 
follows :— 











Area | Horses. , Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Goats. Camels. Donkeys.{ MJlules. 
North | ; ; 
Australia.. | 23,698 | 648,782 400 339 3,433 153 213 441 
Central : : 
Ausiratia.. | 10,005 62,825 11,803 20 6,814 554 566 61 


3. Mining.—(i) General. Alluvial gold-digging in the Northern Territory com- 
menced in 1869, and up to the end of 1880 gold to the value of £79,022 had been produced. 
In 1881 the gold production reached its maximum, the value for that year being £111,945. 
During the following ycars it fluctuated considerably, but as long as the alluvial deposits 
lasted the output wus satisfactory. In the transition period from alluvial to reef mining 
the industry declined considerably. The production of metals other than gold has 
suffered from vaguries of prices, and from the disadvantages of high cost of transport 
and of white Jabour. The year 1928-29 showed a considerable increase in the production 
of mica and a corresponding decrease in tin ore. The only mineral produced in Central 
Australia was mica, but the opening of the railway to Alice Springs is expected to give 
a fresh impetus to gold mining. 


(ii) Mineral Production. The following table shows the total mineral production 
for the last five years :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 




















| ; Total 
are 1 a 
Year. Gold. ; Tin Ore. {ead re Copper Mica, : Tantalite. Nalue al 
1 
a2apo Se Grae ea Eee, -|— se 
ae ae ee ee a ee £ 
1925-26 .. ..| 593. 15,852} 447] 60] 2132: .. | 19,084 
1926-27... 1. | 468 | 18,754] 379]. 2,596 | 8 | 22,205 
1927-28... ..1 482} 10,828, 22). 3,280' 65 | 14,626 
1928-29 ..| 552! 6958; 79/1 .. | 10,648, 207] 18,344 
1929-30 vy 


57: 3,345 | 1,685 | 589 | 6,099 - 1,013 |a 16,657 
{ I 


(a) Including Wolfram £3,867 and Bismuth £2. 


I 





(iii) Coal and Mineral Oil. Five licences for mineral oil and coal were in existence 
in 1928-2, covering an aggregate area of 5,000 square miles. No prospecting for oil 
was carried on during the year. 


4. Pearl, Trepang, and Other Fisheries.—In 1884 mother-of-pearl shell was discovered 
in the harbour of Port Darwin. Difficulty in working, principally through heavy 
tides and muddy water, retarded the devclopment of the industry for many years. 
During 19£9-30, 32 boats were operating, employing 82 Japanese diyere, 59 diver's 
tenders, a large number of Timorese boat hands, and a few aboriginals. The year’s 
output was 600 tons of saleable, valued at £84,000, compared with 204 tons in the previous 
year. The territoria] waters teem with fish, but the hope of establishing a salt and dried 
fish trade has not materialized. In the procuring of trepang, three boats and four 
persons, beside aboriginals, were engaged. 


§ 6. Land Tenure. 


A description of the system of land tenure in force in the Territory will be found in 
Chapter V.—Land Tenure and Settlement, Official Year Book No. 22. 
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§ 7. Commerce and Shipping. 
1. Trade.—No record is kept of the direction of trade between the Commonwealth 
States and Territories. The value of the direct oversea trade for 1901 and for each of the 
years 1923-26 to 1929-30 is given hereunder :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—VALUE OF D?RECT OVERSEA TRADE, 
1901 AND 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 




















Items. 1901. 1925-26. : 1826-27. . 1927-28. j 1928-29. 1929-30. 
£ : £ £ £ £ H £ 

Imports Eee -. 37,5389 34,168 36,814 § 30,387 | 32,069 37,874 
Exports es «. 29,191 35,902 29,786 . 29,265 53,720 58,471 
widen .g : s 

Total .. ' 66,730 , 70,070 . 66,600 ° 59,652 85,789 96,345 

i ‘ 
! 





The principal items of overseas export in 1929-30 were cattle, £22,209; pearl-shell, 
£27,837; trepang, £2,882. 

2. Shipping.—The Territory is dependent for its shipping facilities chiefly on the 
services of vessels trading between Sydney and Singapore. Other vessels make occasional 
visits, while a sixty-days’ service between Fremantle and Darwin is carried out by the 
“* Koolinda,”’ belonging to the West Australian State Shipping Service. 
NORTHERN TERRITORY.—SHIPPING, 1925-26 TO 1929-36. 











! Arrivals. Departures. 
Period. Guide? SSeS ao eee eh & 
No. of Vessels. Tonnage. No. of Vessels. Tonnage, 
a ti so ad ee (ee oo Soe a eee -|-——_-—- — — 
| t 
! | 
1925-26... are am: 48 | 118,47 49 118,665 
1926-27... + seis 50 | 126,765 | 50 | 126,989 
1927-28... - a 54 | 125,533 45 j 121,451 
1928-29... - ner 61 ' 129,997 48 129,218 
1929-30. Se Sout 52 | 126,004 47 125,925 





The foregoing figures are exclusive of particulars of coastwise shipping. During 
1929-30, 33 vessels of 771 tons net were entered as coastwise. 


§ 8. Internal Communication. 


1. Railways.—Under the agreement ratified by the Act, the Commonwealth is to 
construct the Northern Territory portion of the transcontinental railway line (connecting 
Adelaide and Darwin, via Port Augusta). 

The Northern line from Adelaide terminated at Oodnadatta, about 100 miles south 
of the southern boundary of the Territory, but has recently been extended to Alice Springs, 
an addition of 292 miles. The line from Darwin to Katherine River, about 200 miles, 
has been extended as far as Birdum, 316 miles from Darwin. The completion of the 
remainder of the gap would permit of the development of the broad belts of pastoral and 
mineral country towards the centro of Australia. The Commonwealth also acquired 
on Ist January, 1911, the property in the line from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta (478 
miles), and on Ist January, 1926, the control of the line was transferred to the Com- 
monwealth Railways Commissioner. (See under Federal Railways.) 


2. Posts——Postal communication is maintained by vessels belonging to Burns, 
Philp and Co., who carry on a monthly servico between the Territory and the Eastern 
States. In addition, the vessels belonging to the State Steamship Service of Western 
Australia give a service once every 60 days between Fremantle and Darwin. Inland, 
the northern part of the Territory receives its mail via Darwin, while the southern 
districts are served via Adelaide. 
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3. Telegraphs.—The transcontinental telegraph line, covering a length of 2,230 
miles, was completed on the 22nd August, 1872, at a cost of nearly half-a-million sterling. 
The line runs in a northerly direction from Adelaide to Darwin, whence telegraphio 
communication is provided with Asia and Europe, via Banjoewangie (Java), Singapore, 
and Madras. Between Darwin and Banjoewangie the submarine cable is duplicated. 

High-power wireless stations have been constructed by the Federal Government st 
Wave Hill in the Territory, and at Camooweal, just over the eastern boundary, in 
Queensiand. 

§ 9, Finance. 

1. Revenue and Expenditure, 1929-30.—In the Commonwealth finance statements 
eeparate accounts are given for Northern Territory administration. Receipts and 
expenditure for 1929-30 are given below :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE.—NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1929-30. 








j : 
REVENUE. £ | EXPENDITURE. £ 
Customs and Excise 8,307 | Administrative Staff ae 89,350 
Postal, Telegraph, and Tele- | Northern Territory Railways 254,263 
phone .. 11,149 | Interest and Sinking Fund, 
Darwin-Katherine River Rail- , Northern Territory Loans.. | 424,871 
way ay 31,291 , New Works, Artesian Bores, 
Central Australia Railway -. | 104,725 ' Roads, ete. ¢ 15,445 
Territorial aed 712 | North Australia Commission 66,459 
Land and Income Tax 4,034 | Miscellaneous os x 63,485 
Lighthouses and Light Dues.. 817 | : 
North Australia Commission { 38,812 
Miscellaneous na | 26,713 
Deficiency on Maas ’s trans- 
actions .. -. | 687,313 
Total = «. | 913,873 Total .. -. } 918,873 








2. Northern Territory Debt.—The items making up the total debt of the Territory 
as at 30th June, 1930, are as follows :— 


Debt at date of transfer to the Commonwealth, £ £ 
Ist January, 1911 3 3,931,086 
Redeemed under Commonwealth Loan Acts . 2,358,212) 
Redeemed from Consolidated Revenue -. 460,625 2,818,962 
Redeemed from Sinking Fund ss wig 125 
Balance, 30th June, 1930 .. . : ste 1, 112,124 124 


In addition, the balance of the Port Augusta sOodnsdatts Railway Loans taken over 
from South Australia amounted at the same date to £921,046, making a total of 
£2,033,170. 

THE FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY. 

1. Introductory.—In Year Books Nos. 4 and 5, information was given in Section 
XXXI., in regard to the events leading to the selection of the Federal Capital Territory 
and the necessary legislation and the progress of operations in connexion with the estab- 
lishment of the capital city. The physiography of the Territory was dealt with in extenso, 
and topographical and contour maps accompanied the letterpress, as well as reproductions 
of the premiated designs for the laying out of the city. Considerations of space, however, 
preclude the repetition of this information. On the 12th March, 1913, the official cere- 
mony to mark the initiation of operations in connexion with the establishment of the — 
Seat of Government was carried out. At this ceremony the selection of “ Canberra ” 
as the name of the capital city was announced. (A special article contributed by Dr. F, 
Watson, entitled ‘‘ Canberra Past and Present”, appears at the end of this chapter.) 


2. Transfer of Parliament.—On 9th May, 1927, Parliament House at Canberra 
was officially opened by His Royal Highness Albert, Duke of York, the occasion 
being the 26th anniversary of the opening of the first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
at Melbourne by His Royal Highness George, Duke of Cornwall and York—now His 
Majesty the King—on the 9th May, 1901. (For particulars of the opening ceremony 
see Year Book No. 21, page 604.) 
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3. Administration.—In Year Book No. 18, a summary was given of the development 
of the administration up to the taking over of the control of the Territory by the Federal 
Capital Commission. 


The administration of the Territory entered upon a new phase when the Federal 
Capital Commission, consisting of three members appointed by the Government took 
over the control of its affairs at the beginning of 1925 in accordance with the provisions 
of the Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1924, This Act was amended in 
1926 with the object of further defining the powers and functions of the Commission. 
A new Act in 1928 provided that the third Commissioner should be elected by the 
people of the Territory. (See Year Book No. 22, p. 596.) The Act under which the 
Commission was constituted was repealed by the Seat of Government (Administration) 
Act 1930. The new Administration provided for the general control of the Territory 
by the Minister for Home Affairs, with the assistance of the Department of Public 
Health in health matters, the Department of Works in the operation of the engineering 
services and in the construction of works, and the Attorney-General’s Department in 
the administration of the Courts, Police and Probate, and the Registration of Titles. 
Subsequently an Advisory Council was established by an Ordinance under the Act. 


The Advisory Council consists of :—the Secretary, Department of Home Affairs ; 
the Director-General of Health; the Secretary, Department of Works and Railways ; 
the Civic Administrator; and three residents of the Territory elected for two years. 


The Civic Administrator is responsible for a Branch of the Department of Home 
Affairs which deals with the general administration of the Territory, subject to the 
specific services being undertaken by the other Commonwealth Departments mentioned. 


4. Progress of Work.—The generai progress of the work of construction up to 
the time when the Territory was taken over by the Commission was outlined in Year 
Book No. 18. Later progress made under the Commission is described in Year Book 
No. 22, p. 597. 


Structures completed in 1930 comprised the Australian Institute of Comparative 
Anatomy with laboratories and accommodation for a museum of Australian fauna; 
the Institute for Scientific and Industrial Research ; a public bath; and a small number 
of additional residential] buildings. 


5. Lands.—(i) In the Federal Territory Proper. Reference has been made in 
previous issues to the general conditions of land tenure in the Territory for the Seat of 
Government and to the area of alienated and leased land. 


As considerable portions of the Territory lands are not required in connexion with 
the establishment of the city, large areas have been leased under special improvement 
conditions in regard to the extermination of noxious weeds and the destruction of rabbits 
and other noxious animals. The lands are classified into three grades of agricultural 
and three grades of grazing land. About 279,032 acres, comprising 442 leases in 267 
holdings, are at present held under lease for periods varying from quarterly tenure to 
25 years. 


Regarding auction sales of city leaseholds see Year Book No. 22, p. 599. 


Eight leases for church purposes have been granted under the Church Lands Leases 
Ordinance 1924-27, which require the lessees to submit a definite building programme 
within a specified period, and a further five leases have been granted for church and 
scholastic purposes under the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 1925~29. 


The total number of leases granted under the City Areas Leases Ordinance, not 
including surrendered leases, at the end of the financial year 1929-30 was 303, 
representing a capital value of £179,520. During the year 33 new leases were granted. 
The number of business and residential blocks surrendered to or determined by the 
Commonwealth to the end of the year was 192. 


Under the terms of the City Area Leases Ordinance 1924-29, each block is leased for 
a period of 99 years at a rental of £5 per centum per annum of the unimproved capital 
value as assessed by the Commonwealth or bid at auction. 
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(ii) Land at Jervis Bay. The Commonwealth has acquired from the State of New 
South Wales sovereign rights over the area comprising about 28 square miles of land 
and water at Jervis Bay for possible use as a port in connexion with the Federal Capital. 
The Royal Australian Naval College was established in this area on a site known as 
Captain’s Point, but was removed in 1930 to Flinders Naval Base. Portions of the 
remaining lands have been leased. 


6. Railways.—Canberra is connected with the railway system of New South Wales 
by a line 43 miles long to Queanbeyan. This line was opened for goods traffic on the 
25th May, 1914, and for passenger traflic on the 15th October, 1923, and is being worked 
by the New South Wales Railways Commissioners for, and on behalf of, the Commonwealth. 


Tho railway terminus is situated in the area known as Kingston. 


A direct and convenient passenger service is in operation connecting Canberra with 
Sydney and Melbourne, and trains leave both cities for Canberra daily except Saturdays. 
Improved facilities for goods traffic have also been provided. 


A trial survey of the Canberra—Jervis Bay line has been completed, and plans 
prepared to enable an estimate of the cost of the line to be obtained, but no action in 
regard to this project is contemplated at present. 


Under the provisions of the Seat of Government Surrender Act 1909 of New South 
Wales, and the Seat of Government (Acceptance) Act 1909 of the Commonwealth, an agree- 
ment exists between the Commonwealth and the State of New South Wales in relation 
to the construction of a railway from Canberra to Yass—a distance of, approximately, 
43 miles, of which about 32 miles extend through New South Wales. The State is 
required to construct its portion of the line as soon as the Commonwealth builds a line 
to the boundary of the Territory. 


7. Population.—The census return of population on the 30th June, 1930, was 
8,493 in the Federal Capital Territory and 348 in Jervis Bay Territory, or a total of 
8,841 persons. 


8. Live Stock.—The live stock, according to the latest return, comprises :— 


Horses oe os Bs 895 
Cattle es a os 5,541 
Sheep oe ee «+ 212,942 


9. Educational Facilities—Arrangements have been made with the New South 
Wales Education Department to continue for the time being the administration of 
education in the Territory, the expenditure invelved being refunded annually to the 
State. There are twelvo schools in the Territory, including one at Jervis Bay. The 
largest of these is Telopea Park Intermediate High School, which is situated on the 
south side of the city area. It has accommodation for 1,000 scholars, and its curriculum 
provides a standard of education comparable in range of subjects with that provided 
at the best of-the Government High Schools in New South Wales, thus permitting 
scholars to qualify for entrance to the Universities. 


The School also provides for Junior Technical, Commercial, and Trades School 
Branches, as well as Evening Commercial and Matriculation Classes. 


The Trades School, which is excellently equipped, supplies the necessary training 
for apprentices and journeymen who are desirous of improving their respective 
trade qualifications. 


Provision at the School has also been made for Domestic Science and Dressmaking 
Sections. 


An Infants’ School, to accommodate 450 children, has been erected on the north 
side of the city, where for the present scholars of the primary standard on the north 
side of the river are being catered fer. Apart from two other smaller schools in the 
temporary section of the city settlement, the balance are small rural schools serving the 
needs of leaseholders settled in the Territory. 


Reference to the establishment of a University College at Canberra will be found 
in Chapter IX., Education, herein. 
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There are at present three private schools in the Territory. The Canberra Grammar 
School for boys under the direction of the Council of the Monaro Grammar School, St. 
Gabriel’s Church of England Grammar School for Girls, and St. Christopher’s Convent— 
all of which provide for primary and secondary education. 


10. Finance.—(i) Financial Year 1930-31. Receipts and Expenditure for the 
financial year 1930-31 are given in the table hereunder. 





FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1930-31. 


Receipta. Expenditure. 








Biers £ ehenie Capital. | Mainten- | other. | Total. 
£ £ se | ¢ 
Renta .. oe 103,290 || Cottages, Pullainw?s 
Rates .. aie 8,206 &e, . 70,008 17,159 87,167 
Electricity 46,001 Public Utilities 
Motor Registration General (a) <8 17,830 79,258 97,088 
and Fees se 7,089 Other (6) 7,884 39,226 47,110 
Water Charges .. 3,174 || Advances under Hous- | 
Hotels 103,092 ing Ordinance .. $2,203) . at 42,203 
Transport and Bus Alleviation of Distress we wre 27,017 27,017 
Service 29.037 || Education as ue 22,338 22,338 
Hospital oe 2,587 || Hotels —- Working 
Miscellaneous oA 12,413 Expenses ro ot 104,720 104,720 
Transport and Bus 
Service ae os 30,302 30,302 
Hospital . a oe: 14,947 14,947 
Interest and Stoking 
Fund .. ie Be 371,062 371,068 
Administrative .. bes i 59,579 59,579 
Miscellaneous--Police, 
Fire Brigade, etc. sce i 22,663 22,663 
Total Receipta .. 314,889 Total Expenditure | 137,925(d)| 135,643 652,629 926,197 
(a) Includes Roads, Bridges, Water Supply, Sewerage, etc. () Includes Parks and Gardens, 
Forestry, etc. {ce} ‘Includes advances made in previous year, £21,832. (d) Less Sale of Stores, 


£24,848. 


(ii) From Date of Selection of Site to 30th June, 1930. The total receipts and 
expenditure from the date of selection of site to the 30th June, 1930, were as follows :— 


FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE TO 
30th JUNE, 1930. 





Receipts. Expenditure, 
Items. Amount. Items, Amount. 
£ £ 

Loans and Advances (a) .. 6,220,299 || Acquisition of Lands wd 899,107 
Rents .. 947,555 || Engineering Works ee 3,567,753 
Hotel and Liquor Receipts. . 498,318 || Architectural Works Ae 3,525,573 
Revenue from Local Govern- Other Capital Expenditure 301,608 

ment and State under- Maintenance and Adminis- 

takings a ae 504,421 tration a a 3,386,060 
Receipts . from Sundry Other .. oe aa 12,588 

Debtors, Sale of Goods, 

Transport, etc... = 697,789 

Total Receipts ee 8,868,382 Total Expenditure .. 11,692,689 


(a) To 30th April, 1980. On ist May, 1930, al) services were taken over by various Government 
Departments, which entailed a complete change in the method of financing Governmental activities 
within the Territory. 
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The sources from which the expenditure has been made are shown in the statement 
hereunder :— 


£ £ 
Receipts as above .. 8,868,382 | Less—Credits in Trust Fund at 
Initial Liability of the 30th June,1930 . .. 3,243 
Federal Capital Com- Interest paid to Treasury, 
mission .. .. 2,966,600 but subsequently taken 
Expenditure on Parlia- as a repayment of Ad- 
ment House and vances ig .- 190,621 
Railways at 3lst Repayment to Treasury of 
December, 1924, not Loans under Housing . 
taken over by Com- Ordinance made from 
mission... -. 177,438 Treasury Funds ae 66,591 
Expenditure, May and Loans under Housing 
June, 1930, from Loan Ordinance .. .. 107,607 
Fund Ste «+ 39,007 SR GaESGTY 
Expenditure over 368,062 
Receipts, May and —_— 


June, 1930, from 
Consolidated Revenue 9,324 


12,060,751 Expenditure as above. . 11,692,689 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 

1. Area, Location, etc.—Norfolk Island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, is 
situated in latitude 29° 3’ 45” south, longitude 167° 58’ 6” east. Its total area is 8,528 
acres, the island being about 5 miles long and 3 miles wide. From Sydney it is distant 
930 miles, and from New Zealand 400 miles. The coast line is 20 miles, and its form 
that of an irregular ellipse. Except on the south-west, inaccessible cliffs rise from the 
water’s edge. The climate is equable, the temperature ranging between 56° and 82°, 
with a mean of 68°. The average annual rainfall is 55 inches. It has been said that the 
salubrious climate, coupled with the beauty of its land and sea scapes, should combine 
to render Norfolk Island ‘‘ the Madeira of the Pacific.” At present the island is visited 
annually by a fair number of tourists, but with improved shipping facilities the traffic 
would considerably increase. 


2. Settlement.—The first colonization, in 1788, was by Lieutenant King, who in 
H.MS. Sirius established a small penal station as a branch settlement of that at Port 
Jackson. The settlement was abandoned in 1813, and for 13 years thereafter its chief 
use was as a whaling station and place of call for British warships. 


From 1826 to 1855 it was again made a penal station. In 1844 it was annexed to 
Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). 


The descendants of the Bounty mutincers, having become too numerous to subsist 
on Pitcairn Island, were removed thence to Norfolk Island in 1856. The new community 
numbered 193 males and 99 females—and were the descendants of British sailors and 
Tahitian women. 


3. Administration.—In 1856 tho island was created a distinct and separate settle- 
ment under the jurisdiction of New South Wales. In 1896 it was made a dependency 
under the Governor of that Colony. In 1913, however, the Federal Parliament 
provided for the taking over of the island as a territory of the Commonwealth, 
- and since the Ist July, 1914, the island has been administered by the Department 
of Home and Territories, through an Administrator and Chief Magistrate. 
(See also Official Year Book No. 22, p. 604.) 


4. Popufation.—The population on 30th June, 1930, was 517 males and 425 females, 
a total of 942. In the year 1929-30, 18 births, 14 deaths, and 9 marriages were recorded. 


5. Live Stock.—The latest returns of live stock show that in 1929 there were on 
the island 1,590 cattle, 645 horses, 279 sheep, and 65 pigs. In addition, there were 
5,772 head of poultry. The number of cattle has since declined. 
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6. Production, Trade, etc.—The soil throughout is rich, and is specially suitable 
for the cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas, and (in parts) coffee. The banana industry 
is making progress and about 26,000 cases were shipped in 1929-30, as compared with 
about 25,000 cases during the preceding year. Various other sub-tropical fruits thrive 
well. During 1929-30, the export of oranges was 378 cases; passion fruit and pulp, 
1,092 cases; lemon juice, 171 casks ; and lemon peel, 15 cases; mixed fruit, 806 cases ; 
potatoes, 802 cases. There are many thousands of lemon trees and guavas growing 
wild throughout the island. 


Large numbers of whales pass the island throughout the season, but whaling has now 
practically ceased. Tho preserved fish industry which was established some years ago 
has been abandoned; although such fish as trevalla, kingfish, schnapper, ond many 
others, are plentiful. The “‘ all-red ” cable from Great Britain via Vancouver, Fanning 
Island, and Fiji, bifurcates at Norfolk Island, one line connecting with New Zealand, 
tho other with Brisbane. A monthly steamship service between Norfolk Island and 
Sydney is carried on by Burns, Philp and Co. A regular steamship service with Auckland, 
previously maintained by the New Zealand Government, was terminated in 1930; and 
the island has in consequence lost a convenient market for some of its produce, as well 
as the income derived from tourists from the Dominion. 


Imports and exports for the last five years are given hereunder :— 


NORFOLK ASLAND. —IMPORTS: AND EXPORTS, 1925 - 26 TO 1929-30. 





' 4927-28, | 1923-29. | 1929-30, 


Heading. 1925-26, | 1926-27, 
Ss 
, £ e , 8 £ £ 
Imports ig .. 18,882 . 27,869 | 42,756 55,894 46,776 
Exports se eis 6,156 | 13,578 19,254 |! 33,027 32,255 
A a oh as 
i} H 


Total 7 ae 25,0388 = 41,447 62,010 88,921 79,031 
| 1 


7. Social Condition. —Education is free and compulsory up to the age of fifteen years. 
The school is under the New South Wales Department of Public Instruction, with 
standards corresponding to the State public schools, but the salaries and allowances of 
the teachers are paid by the Norfolk Island Administration. A Parents and Citizens’ 
Association has been formed in connexion with the school, and a school-paper is printed. 
The number of scholars enrolled at the end of 1930, was 144. There is one private school, 
which at the end of last year had twenty pupils. 





The Magistrates’ Court has criminal jurisdiction in all crimes excopt capital offences, 
civil jurisdiction in all matters, and authority to grant probate and letters of 
administration. 


8. Finances.—The receipts and expenditure for the year 1929-30 were as follows :— 


NORFOLK ISLAND.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1929-30. 











Heading. Receipts. | Heading. Expenditure, 
Pate — - = Wt } ese7 ‘ ene 
1 
£ |}: £ 
Brought forward se 4,505 | Salaries .. oe os 6,474 
Commonwealth Subsidy sis 4,000 |, Miscellaneous ir es 2,989 
Tariff Collections in enna. 3,805 | Purchase of Liquor .. te 3,607 
Sale of Liquor ie , 4,517 Balance carried forward ae 5,454 
Miscellaneous a: bl 1,697 |. 
nea ease 2t 
Total .. .. | 18,524 | Total .. .. | 18,524 


Traffic in intoxicating liquor is prohibited, and the item ‘‘ Sale of liquor” in the 
table refers to liquor dispensed under medical prescription. 


or 
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PAPUA. 


§ 1. General Description. 


1. Early Administration.—Particulars of the carly administration of Papua were 
given in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 576, but owing to limitations of space have not 
been included herein. 


2. Administration by Commonwealth of Australia—The Territory was placed 
under the authority of the Commonwealth on Ist September, 1906, by proclamation 
issued in pursuance of Letters Patent of the 18th March, 1902, and was accepted by the 
Commonwealth by the Papua Act 1905, which came into force by virtue of the proclama- 
tion aforesaid. The transfer was made under the authority of scction 122 of the 
Constitution. The Territory is now under the administration of the Commonwealth, but 
not included within it, and is divided into magisterial districts. 


3. Area, etc.—Papua lics wholly within the tropics. The northernmost point 
touches 5° S. latitude; its southernmost portion, comprising Sudest and Rossel Islands. 
lies between 11° S. and 12°S. latitude. It is separated from Australia by Torres Strait. 
The length of Papua from east to west is upwards of 800 miles; towards either end the 
breadth from north to south is about 200 miles, but about the centre it is considerably 
narrower. ‘The Territory comprises also the islands of the Trobriand, Woodlark, 
D’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade groups. The length of coast-line is estimated at 3,664 
miles—1,728 on the mainland, and 1,936 on the islands. The total area is about 90,540 
square miles, of which 87,786 are on the mainland, and 2,754 on the islands. A reference 
to the physical characteristics of the Territory appears in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 18, p. 633). 


§ 2. Population. 


The white population of Papua on 4th April, 1921, was 1,343, made up of 961 males 
and 382 females. Included in these figures were 79 persons, who were passengers and 
crew of the s.s. Afarsina, which was at Samarai at the taking of the Census. The following 
table gives the white population in cach of the last five years :— * 


WHITE POPULATION OF PAPUA, 1926 TO 1930. 


YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. 


1928. 1929, ‘ 1930, 





1926. 


— 
© 
& 
1 


( 
1,523 ' 1,525 


1,452 1,366 1,428 


Me see i eins 


The chief occupations of the non-indigenous population at the taking of the Census 
were :—Government officials and employees, 132; commercial pursuits, 150; shipping, 
124; tropical agriculture, 266; missionary work, 144; mining, 159. 


It is not possible to give exact data regarding the number of natives, because a large 

area of the interior is not yet under Government control. The official estimate is 275,000. 

Such censuses of the native population as have been taken during recent years point to a 

. slight increase. The coloured population, other than Papuans, numbered on 4th April, 

1921, 577, and included many mission teachers from Samoa, Fiji, and other ‘Pacific 

Islands. On the same date, half-castes, with one of the parents a European, totalled 

158. An Immigration Restriction Ordinance prohibits the immigration of persons who 

fail to pasa the dictation test, or who are of bad character, or likely to become a charge 

upon the public. Exemptions may, however, be granted by the Lieutenant-Governor 
to persons of special skill required for employment as overseers or foremen. 


1546,.—15 
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§ 3. Native Labour, Taxation, Health, etc. 


1. Native Labour.—Information regarding the conditions connected with the 
employment of native labour will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p, 607. 
Particulars for the five years ended June, 1930, are given in the table hereunder :— 


Natives paid Off. 


Year ended 30th June— eet 4 Avétage 
Number. Wages Paid. | Annual Wage 
| per Native, 
£ s. de £ os. d. 
1926 .. a os 6.716 6,317 63,082 17 5 919 8 
1927... aa and 5,566 ' 6,666 62,086 12 & | 9 6 4 
1928 .. Se ae 6,485 6,269 62,246 17 2 } 918 7 
1929... S% ‘Sie §,355 5.101 50,736 0 0 918 11 
1930... o% aN 5,476 5,820 57,262 15 4 , 916 9 


The average number of natives under contract of service in 1930 was 7,274, as com- 
pared with 6,729 in the foregoing year. Approximately 1,379 were employed as free 
and casual labourers. Hitherto the supply of native labour has been sufficient to meet 
the demand. The smaller numbers employed in 1929 and 1930 were due to a fall in 
rubber and copra prices, a slump in mining, and decline of the béche-de-mer industry. 


2. Native Taxes.—Under the Native Taxes Ordinance, passed in 1918, a tax not 
exceeding £1 may be imposed on natives, excepting native constables, mission teachers, 
natives unfit for work, and those who have not less than four living children. The 
proceeds of the tax must be expended on education, or devoted to purposes directly 
benefiting the natives, as may be prescribed. 


The taxes collected in 1929-30 amounted to £16,524, of which £4,431 was transferred 
to the Native Education Fund, and £9,821 to the Native Benefit Fund. The Native 
Education Fund during the year 1929-30 disbursed to primary and technical education 
£5,062 and to agricultural education £1,509, leaving a credit balance of £27,941. From 
the Benefit Fund the expenditure included :—Anthropology £838, health £7,395, village 
improvements £168, family bonuses £1,499. 


3. Care of Half-caste Children.—An Ordinance was passed in 1922, to provide for 
the care and maintenance of neglected half-caste children. The Ordinance provides that 
a sum of £26 per annum shall be paid to the Commissioner for Native Affairs by the 
adjudged father of the child until the child, if a boy, shall reach the age of 16 years, or, 
if a girl, 18 years. 


4, Health.—During the year natives to the number of 1.443 were admitted to the 
native hospitals in Port Moresby and Samarai. The chief complaints treated were vaws, 
ulcers, lung affections, and gonorrhea. Two travelling medical officers and five 
European medical assistants were employed, and native medical] assistants are being 
trained by them. Two qualified doctors and a number of nurses are now employed 
by mission socictics, and these have assisted greatly in improving the health of the natives. 
The work done consisted chiefly of dealing with cases of yaws by means cf the latest 
arsenical drugs, the distribution of hookworm treatment, the treatment of the common 
skin disease tinea smbricata, and the control of venereal diseases. Out of an average of 
7,274 native labourers employed by Europeans, 79 died, as compared with 57 during the 
previous year. This is equal to a death rate of a little over 1 per cent. 


§ 4. Land Tenure. 


1, Method of Obtaining Land.—Information under this heading is given in 
Official Year Book No. 22, p. 608, but limitations of space preclude its repetition in the 
present volume. 
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2. Holdings.—(i) General. On the 30th June, 1930, the lands of the Territory were 
held as follows :— 


PAPUA.—HOLDINGS, 1930. 








Description, Area. 
a Acres, 
Land held by the natives 56,926,407 
Crown land a8 
Freehold land 22,934 
Leasehold land 181,661 





57,945,600 


: bs 814,598 
Area of Territory \ 
| 





Private sales of land in the Territory have now practicaily ceased. The Government 
buys from the natives, and then leases to planters, who are forbidden to have direct 
. dealings in land with Papuans. 


{ii) Leaseholds, The area of land held under lease duritig each of the last five years 
is shown in the table below :— 


. PAPUA.—LEASEHOLDS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








Year ended 30th June .. ; 1925-26: ; 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29, 1929-30. 


| | 
Land held under lease -. acres! 186,966 | 169,956 ; 170,427 ; 180,685 | 181,517 
(as recorded) | 
t 











Of the total area of 181,517 acres shown above, agricultural leases accounted for 
164,842, pastoral leases for 15,070, special leases for 866, mission leases for 531, and other 
leases for 208 acres. 


The area of land acquired by the Crown in 1929-30 was 243 acres. 


The total area surveyed in the Territory is 21,694 acres of freehold, and 297,673 
acres of leasehold. 


§ 5. Production. 


1. General—The products of the Territory are obtained from its agricultural, 
forestal, fishing, mining, and manufacturing industries. For many years gold-mining 
yielded the largest returns, but the production has dwindled considerably owing to the 
exhaustion of the alluvial deposits. There is a possibility of obtaining petroleum in 
marketable quantities. Amongst plantation products, copra occupies the foremost 
place, but little coconut planting has been done in recent years. Portions of the Territory 
appear well suited for cotton cultivation. 


2. Agriculture—{i) Soil and Rainfall. The physical features of Papua are 
favourable to agriculture. Rich soils at varying elevations, and heavy and evenly 
distributed rainfall favour the cultivation of a variety of tropical products including 
sugar cane, coconuts, sago palm, bread fruit, dyewoods, spices, ginger, nutmegs, bananas, 
and other fruits. There are large areas of rich alluvial and volcanic soils along the coast, 
and fertile land is found at elevations up to 6,000 feet. Heavy rainfalls occur, except 
over a belt of country which runs back from the coast to the hills, and which has its 
dry season from May to November. This “dry” area is admirably suited for the 
production of tobacco, fibres, cotton, ete. There are 23 meteorological stations through- 
out the Territory, and an economic museum and agricultural library have been 
established. 
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(ii) Plantations. On 31st December, 1929, there were 331 plantations. Agricultural 
settlement has been mostly in the Central and Eastern Divisions, and the area planted 
was 59,487 acres, as against 60,136 in 1928. The principal plantation crops are coconuts, 
rubber, and sisal hemp. There is also some cultivation of bowstring hemp, kapok, coffee, 
tobacco, cotton, vanilla, cocoa, tapioca, cinnamon, tea, rice, and maize. The natives are 
compelled by an ordinance to plant coconuts for food supply. In addition te the coconuts 
in these plantations, many more are planted over small and widely scattered areas by 
the older natives in accordance with custom. A recently promulgated ordinance, the 
Native Plantations Ordinance, is an attempt at establishing plantations in which the 
Government and the natives are joint partners. The following table shows the areas 
under the different cultures at the end of December, 1929 :— 


PAPUA.—AREA OF PLANTATIONS, 1929. 


Description. Area. 











Acres. 

Coconuts .. be ow = igs 49,072 
Rubber i + -_ rah on 9,012 
Hemp eb ae aa us ae 250 
Kapok oe oe S Pas xe 55 
Coffee i se 6 ee eh 98 
Cotton oe He ne 3 Si 320 
Other cultures (including fruit trees) .. dee 680 
Total Se a ae se 59,487 


The quantities of copra and rubber exported during the year ended 30th June, 1930, 
were :—-Copra, 11,693 tons; rubber, 764 tons. There has been a slight increase in the 
acreage under coconuts and rubber. The acreage under hemp shows a considerable 
decline. 


(iii) Government Plantations. There are two Government plantations, the Orangerie 
Bay coconut plantation, and the Kemp Welch rubber plantation. The profits from 
these plantations in 1929-30 were £992, as against £2,812 in 1928-29. 


3. Forestry.—According to the Commonwealth Forestry Adviser the principal 
softwood timber is known as “limo,” while among satisfactory timbers of the lowlands 
are “nara,” “ medobi,’? and “ melila.” There is a large number of woods, varying 
from the softest to the hardest, including beautiful cabinet woods, but research is 
necessary to determine their usefulness. The development of a coniferous belt at the 
higher altitudes offers great possibilities. It is believed that teak and sandalwood are 
well suited for cultivation. 


4. Live Stock.—On 31st December, 1929, the live stock in the Territory consisted of 
709 horses, 6,754 head of cattle, 136 mules, 16 donkeys, 3,135 goats, and 655 pigs. A 
Government stud-farm established for the breeding of horses has been closed. The 
introduction of rabbits, foxes, hares, and monkeys is prohibited. 


5. Fisheries—Pearl-shell fishing occupies an important place in the industries of 
Papua. A considerable number of luggers is licensed, but the returns are mostly 
credited to Queensland, whose boundary approaches to within a few miles of the Papuan 
coast. The specics of tortoise which supplies the commercial tortoise-shell is also a 
native of the Territory. Béche-de-mer and trochus are found along the shores and reefs, 
and form valuable articles of export. 





6. Mining.—(i) Variety of Minerals. Minerals have been found over a wide range 
of country. Those discovered so far are—gold, copper, tin, lead, zinc, cinnabar, iron, 
osmiridium, gypsum, manganese, sulphur, graphite, chromite, brown coal, lignite, and 
petroleum. The existence of petroleum has been traced at scattered intervals over a 
large area. 


Of precious stones, only the topaz and beryl have been obtained. Large beds of 
apparently good coal also exist. 
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(ii) Gold. In 1888 the first gold was discovered, and the search gradually spread 
over every division, finds being reported wherever the explorers went. ‘The yield in 
1923-24 was the lowest recorded since 1895; it then improved, and last year shows 
a slight increase on the previous year. 


The total quantity in fine ounces and the value as returned of the gold yield for 
the last five years are given below :— 


PAPUA.—GOLD YIELD, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


1929-30, 





y 
1925-26. : 1926-27, | 1927-28, | 1928-29, 
y ! 


ie ee re - iwc: imc aeeeiias = lee cocoa pihoe cM) os - 
‘Gaandiey. Value. | Quantity | Value. | Quantity. | Value. |Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
i 
—____— | ——_ 














fine ozs. £ fine ozs, £ | fine ozs. £ fine ozs. £ fine ozs. | £ 
6,383 27,135 6,150 26,124 ; 1,704 7,240 1,625 6,901 2,368 + 10,059 
' : | 





Most of the rivers, with the exception of those flowing into the Gulf of Papua, have 
been declared open to gold-dredging, and good yields have been obtained. The total 
value of gold won to 30th June, 1930, was £1,757,536. 


(ili) Copper. Owing to the very low prices ruling for copper in the world’s market, 
the copper mines in Papua have suspended operations. The total value of the copper 
exported to the 30th June, 1929, was £366,489. 


(iv) Osmiridium. The existence of osmiridium had been known for several vears, 
but for some time no serious attempt was made to collect it, the alluvial gold miner 
formerly picking out the larger slugs of the metal from his gold parcel and throwing them 
away. The production in 1929-30 amounted to 29 ozs., valued at £500. 


(v) Other Minerals. Some good samples of galena (sulphide of lead) have been 
obtained, while cinnabar (sulphide of mercury), graphite (or plumbago), zinc-blende, 
native sulphur, and other minerals are known to exist. In 1924 a deposit of lignite was 
discovered on Smoky Creck, a tributary of the Era River. 


A mineral laboratory and museum have been fitted up, and are available to pros- 
pectors and others interested. 


7. Water Power.—Most of the rivers in Papua carry a large volume of water from a 
great height over a relatively short distance, théreby offering opportunities for the 
installation of hydro-electric power plants. It is estimated that there are at least 
10,000,000 h.p. available for this purpose. 


§ 6. Finance, Trade, Postal and Shipping. 


1. Finance.—The principal sources of revenue were as follows :—Commonvwealth 
Grant, £42,000; Customs and Excise, £51,454; Government Plantations, £8,290; 
Fees of Office, £6,722 ; Land Revenue, £4,900 ; Post Office, £3,483 ; Port and Wharfage 
Dues, £3,171 ; and Miscellaneous, £13,668. 


Returns of revenue and expenditure for the last five years, exclusive of Commonwealth 
grants, are given hereunder :— 


Sale Peis REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1925- i TO 12> ped 


i 
Item. 1925-26, 1926-27, 1927-28. 1 1928-29, | 1929-30. 











£ ee oe eee £ 
Revenue be . 116,367 , 111,508 ' 107,052 | 93,751 | 107,266 


Expenditure oa .» 157,203 : 167,727 ° 158,964 152,949 151,874 
| 
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2. Trade.—The value of imports and exports for the last five years is shown in the 


tahle below : 





PAPUA.—VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Particulars. ! 


Imports 
Exports 





nel 


Total Trade 














i 1 
1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. , 1929-30. 
| eG Mele ts a 
£ | £ £ | g £ 
470,774 | 455,904 | 403,561 | 361,271! 373,918 
685,896 | 454,462 | 350,363 | 337,365 324,775 
1,156,670 | 910,366 | 753,924 | 698,636 698,693 
i 


The decrease in the value of exports is due to a fall in prices for copra and rubber, 
and to the closing down of the copper mines. 


As in all new countries, the imports consist chiefly of articles necessary for the primal 
needs of the community, such as agricultural products and groceries, drapery, machinery, 


tobacco, oils, paints, beverages, wood, wicker and cane, drugs, etc. 


export during the last five years are as follow :— 


The chief items of 











PAPUA.—PRINCIPAL EXPORTS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

Article. 1925-26. | 1926-27. ' 1927-28. , 1928-29. | 1929-30 

£ £ , £ £ £ 
Béche-de-Mer .. : 10,205 | 16,193 | 14,907 ' 11,833 6,381 
Copper Ore ; +. ; 201,732 | 35,799 208: .. 194 
Copra F -+ | 204,097 | 186,837 194,019 | 214,051 | 176,485 
Cotton F - , 4,866 824 59 415 167 
Gold . | 22,820 | 29,115 + 6,364 6,767 10,632 
Hemp - - ; 7,695 33 Citi“ - 3 
Osmiridium - | 1,500 430 550 | 375 500 
Pearls °.. aa Fr - | 13,249 8,968 827, 1,861 11,422 
Pear] She!! and Trochus Shell 14,317 7,576 | 12,086 9,058 10,975 
Rubber F its ee .- | 194,849 | 156,274 102,158 | 46,816 50,640 
Natural History Specimens .. ee! 13 eee 14 776 | 64 











3. Shipping.—The following table shows the number and tonnage of oversea 


vessels entered and cleared at ports during the years 1925-26 to 1929-30. 


except two were of British nationality. 


PAPUA.—OVERSEA SHIPPING, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


All the vessels 














_ Year. Vessels. Tonnage. 
1925-26 ve . 115 129,553 
1926-27 wes 3 148 | 996,948 
1927-28 », 5 | 159 | 226,784 
1928-29 : 3 sof. A 184,946 
1929-30 : os .; 180 228,391 





Throughout, tho figures are exclusive of ships of war and Government vessels. 
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§ 7. Progress of Papua. 

As already stated ($ 1, supra) the Territory was placed under the Commonwealth 

control on Ist September, 1906. The following table indicates the progress that has been 
made since that date :—- 

PAPUA.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY, £907 TO 1930. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Itetus. [eer = 
, 1907, 1930. 

White population a ee Par seat 690, 1,525 
Native labourers employed = an ss és 2,000 7,274 
Armed constabulary x a za ee re 185 250 
Village constables F os od sts t 401 1,161 
Territorial revenue a es re on Se £21,813 | 100,349 
Territorial expenditure : £45,335 151,874 
Value of imports £87,776 373,918 
Value of exports 3 25 ae £63,756 324,775 
Area under lease oe oe a = acres 70,512 181,661 
Area of plantations ie ous acres | 1,467 | 59,487 
Meteorological stations established eS oe “3 3 22 
Gold yield : ae . fine ounces 12,439 2,368 | 
Live stock in Territory — - 

Horses = - re = af ays 73 | 709 

Cattle .. ste ak 3c ae és 648 6,754 

Mules oe de 2% es ee se 40 — 136 


THE TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 


§ 1. Genera! Description. 

The present Territory of New Guinea comprises that portion of the German 
New Guinea Protectorate which lay south of the equator (excepting only the island of 
Nauru), and which was known in German times as the ‘Old Protectorate.’’ The 
principal islands (with their German names if these differ from those now in use) and 
their approximate areas are as follow :— 


AREA OF TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 








} ; 
Particulars. i AP Bee 
= a tees ees | és eee 
‘ Square miles, 
North-East New Guinea (Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land) .. fe bait 70,000 
Bismarck Archipclago— 
New Britain (Neu Pommern) . ee ee bet Se 13,000 
New Ircland (Nea Meckle nburg } i oe ag ae 3,000 
Lavongai (New Hanover or Neu Hannover) aie a ae 600 
Admiralty Islands and North-Western Jslands .. a a aati 1,000 
Solomon Islands— ; 
Bougainville oe "3 oe sia a ars 3,200 
Buka ws is ae ais es a ‘is 200 
Total Ey ig oe te be 91,000 





_ Information ‘regarding physiography “and ‘climate will be found in Official “Year 
Book No. 22, p. 613. A map of the territory was published in Year Book No. 16, 
p. 665. 





§ 2. Government. 
1. The Military Occupation—On the 17th September, 1914, the Acting Governor 
of German New Guinea signed terms of capitulation with the officer commanding a 
Naval and Military Expedition sent from Australia, and thereafter the Territory was 
under military administration until the establishment of Civil Government in May, 
1921 
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2. Mandate.—The Mandate in accordance with which the Territory of New Guines 
is administered by the Commonwealth was issued by the League of Nations in December, 
1920. The terms of the Mandate appear in Official Year Book No. 16, p. 662-3. 


3. New Guinea Act.—In anticipation of the issuing of the Mandate, the Common- 
wealth Parliament had already, in September, 1920, passed the New Guinea Act 1920, 
by which the Governor-General was authorized to accept the Mandate when issued. 
The Territory was, by the Act, declared to be a Territory under the authority of the 
Commonwealth, by the name of the Territory of New Guinea. 


The Act provided for an Administrator, while power to logislate for the Territory 
was to be exercised by the Governor-General, and provision was also made for the 
observance of safeguards in the interests of the natives as set out in the Mandate. 


4. Establishment of Civi! Government.—Official Year Book No. 19, p. 586, contains 
an account of the establishment of Civil Government in the Territory. Owing to con- 
siderations of space, however, the information is not repeated here. 


5. Expropriation.—The Treaty of Peace provided that German nationals resident 
in her former colonies might be repatriated; and that the property rights and intercsts 
of German nationals in former colonies might be retained and liquidated by the Allies, 
the proceeds being credited to Germany in part payment of the reparation payable by 
her under the Treaty. In pursuance of these powers, in September, 1920, the property 
of the principal German companies in the Territory, and in March, 1921, that of a large 
number of German planters, was vested in the Public Trustee. (See Year Book 
No. 17, p. 631.) In 1926 and 1927 these plantations were transferred to private 
owners. 


6. Departments and Districts——The Administration is organized in seven Depart- 
ments—Government Sccretary; Treasury; Native Affairs; Public Health; Customs 
and Shipping; Lands, Mines, Surveys, and Forestry; and Agriculture. 


For administrative purposes the Territory is divided into eight Districts. They 
are as follows :—New Britain, comprising New Britain and adjacent islands ; on the 
Mainland—Morobc, Madang, Aitape, and Sepik; New Ireland, comprising New Ireland, 
Lavongai and adjacent islands; Manus, comprising the Admiralty Group; and Kieta, 
the former German portion of the Solomon Islands. Each district is under a District 
Officer, assisted by a small staff, 


7. Statute Law.—The Acts of the Commonwealth Parliament do not (unless expressly 
so stated) extend te the Territory, but the Laws Repeal and Adopting Ordinance 1921 
provided that certain Acts and Ordinances should be applied theroto. (See Year Book 
No. 17, p. 631.) 


8. Reports to the League of Nations—Ten reports have been rendered to the 
League of Nations in compliance with Article 6 of the Mandate, the latest being for the 
year ended 30th June, 1930. 


§ 3. Population. 


1. White Population.—The increase in the white population at various intervals 
since 1885 is shown in the appended tabulation. Cn 4th April, 192], it was 1,288, of 
whom about 250 were missionaries, and 262 were persons engaged in administration, 
715 were British subjects, and nearly all the remainder were nationals of former enemy 
countries. On 30th June, 1930, the number of Europeans was about 2,850. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—WHITE POPULATION, [885 TO 1930, 


Year. Nuinber. 
1885 as ws aa o's 64 
1927 ais ae or ahs -. 1,800 
1928 oie are on oes -. 2,400 
1929 se sis ee “< -. 2,600 


1930 oe ae a a .. 2,850 
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2. Asiatic Population.—Malays seem to have been the first Asiatics brought by 
the Germans to German New Guinea; 37 of them are recorded on the mainland in 1885. 
About 1889 the New Guinea Company began to bring Chinese, Malays, and Javanese 
in growing numbers from Singapore and Java to work on its plantations; by 1892 there 
wero about 1,800 on the mainland. By 1898 the number had decreased to 300 or 400, 
while at present it is less than 250. 


About ten years later, Chinese were brought from China to the Protectorate ; in 
I911 there were 555; in 1914, 1,377; in 1921, 1,424 and in June, 1930, about 1,240. 


In 1895 there were 2 Japanese in the Protectorate; in 1911 there were 25; in 1914, 
103; in 192], 87, and in June, 1930, 45 residents. The total Asiatic population was 
1,681 in 1914, and 1,778 in 1921. There were alo, in 1921, 28 Polynesians and 69 
half-castes. 

The number of Asiatics has slightly decreased. In 1929-30 tho births of Chinese 


exceeded the deaths by 23, but departures exceeded arrivals by 38. The number of 
Japanese also showed a slight decline. 


Tho Chinese provide the skilled artisans of the Territory, and many of them are 
small traders. Most of the Japanese residents are employed on the plantations, or 
in shipyards and stores. 


3. Native Population.—As a large portion of the Territory is not under Government 
influence it is not possible to obtain reliable figures in regard to the number of the natives. 


The following table shows the number enumerated in 1929-30. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—NATIVE POPULATION, 1929-30 (EXCLUSIVE OF 
INDENTURED LABOURERS). 

















Children. | Adults. Totals. 
District. : - H ans 
Males. | Females. Persons.| Males. {| Feinales.; Persons.| Males. | Females.| Persons, 

ane ae = 
Aitape .. | 12,701 | 9,662 | 22,363 | 20,458 | 19,028 | 39,486 | 33,159 | 28,690 | 61,849 
Kieta 5 8,490 6,761 15,251 | 11,322 } 12,314 | 23,636 19,812 | 19,075 | 38,887 
Madang +. | 10,885 | 8,540; 19,495 | 18,249 | 16,933 | 35,175 | 29:127 | 25,473 | 54,600 
Manus t 3,001 | 2,850 | 5,851] 3,893] 4,323! 8216] 6,894| 7,173 | 14,067 
Morobe ue 12,135 10,163 22,298 | 17,428 | 18,800 | 36,228 | 29,563 | 28,963 | 58,526 
New Britain |. | 17,602 | 14,985 | 32,587 { 24,642 | 24,358 | 49,000 | 42,944 | 39,343 | 81,587 
New Ireland .. 8,273 6,509 14,782 | 11,202 | 12,432 | 23,634 | 19,475 | 18,941 | 38,416 
Sepik oe 3,702 3,146 6,848 7,087 8,138 | 15,225 | 10,789 | 11,284 | 22,073 

Totals ale 76,789 | 62,616 | 139,405 | 114,274 | 116,326 | 230,600 | 191,063 | 178,942 | 370,005 




















Yhe total native population in the Territory is estimated roughly at about 520,000. 
Whether the number is increasing or decreasing cannot yet be ascertained with certainty. 
The number of natives indentured as labourers, mostly for plantation work, on 30th June, 
1930 was 30,130, compared with 30,325 in the previous year. 


§ 4. The Natives. 


1. Generai.—A brief description of the native inhabitants of the Territory was 
included in Year Book No. 16, p. 670. It may be noted here that the natives are 
divided into two main groups—Melanesian and Papuan—the former, with odd exceptions, 
constituting the population of the Bismarck Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, and the 
coastal districts of the New Guinea mainland; while the latter inhabit the interior of 
the mainland. Odd tribes of Negritoes are known to exist in the mountains of New 
Guinea. In the Admiralty Islanders there is a strain of Papuan, and, possibly, of Poly- 
nesian blood, while the Western Islanders and the inhabitants of the small islands east 
and south-east of New Ireland are Micronesians. 
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2. Land Tenure.—Netive customs in regard to the ownership and use of land may be 
briefly outlined as follows :—The ownership and use of the lund are generally individual, 
although, in some rare cases, particularly in North Bougainville, the communal system 
exists. In districts where a great many ccconut-bearing palms are growing cn native 
lands it is often found that the land is the property of a chicf or of one of the old men of 
the tribe, and that the coconut palms growing thereon aro divided into small groves, 
and are the property of several members of the tribe. Customs with regard to the use 
of unoccupied forest lands vary. Right of inheritance to land is almost invariably through 
the maternal branch. (Sco Year Book No. 17, p. 634.) 


3. Research Work.—During the German occupation of the Territory a certain 
amount of reseurch work was carried out, partly by scientific expeditions, and partly 
by missionaries and by a local resident. An anthropologist has been appointed by 
the Commonwealth Government to consolidate the work already done, and to extend 
it to parts of the Territory which have not yct been covered. The results of his work 
appear in special reports. 


4. Education.—The education of the natives was provided for in the ‘‘ Education 
Ordinance of 1922’ under which the Administrator was authorized to establish schools, 
grant money therefor, prescribe instruction, and arrange for the training of teachers and 
other matters. Simultaneously a Native Education ‘Irust Fund was inaugurated, over 
which the Administrator was given conirol, and for the benefit of which he was empowered, 
within certain limits, to levy taxes on the natives and on employers of native labour. 
The expenditure on native education in 1929-30 was £14,227. Thongh the natives ere 
liable to pay education tax, none has been collected since 1922-23, whcreas a considerable 
sum annually is obtained from a tax levied on employers of native labour. 


In 1929 the Under-Secretary for Education in Queensland visited the Territory 
to advise regarding educational matters and his reports have been accepted as the basis 
of future educational policy. During the year ended 30th June, 1930, the following 
schools were maintained by the Administration :—Native elementary schools, Rabaul 
and Kavieng; native technical school, Rabaul; native agricultural school, Keravat. 
Tn addition there is a school for Europeans at Rabaul. (See Year: Book No. 17, p. 635.) 


A considerable amount of educational work is carried out by the missions, the 
schools maintained being of three classes—(a) clementary schools in villages; (6) inter- 
mediate boarding schools at head-quarters ; and (¢c) high schools and technical schools, 
At the end of June, 1930, the various missions maintained 1,431 schools, employing 246 
European teachers, 4 Asiatic and 1,452 native teachers. The pupils numbered 38,800. 


The missions also conducted schools for Chinese children in Rabaul and Kavieng. 


The granting of assistance to mission schools is authorized by the Education 
Ordinance, but no grants have hitherto been made. 


5. Health of Natives.—In a report dealing with the health of the natives in New 
Britain submitted Vefore the war, it was stafed that “‘ the natives in the districts 
examined are not degencrate; but they are sick.” The same qualification undoubtedly 
applies to the native population throughout the Territory. 


The discases taking the greatest toll of native life—directly, or through lowering 
vitality—are :—Malaria, respiratory diseases, dysentery, frambeesia, yaws, tropical 
ulcer, hookworm, filariasis, and beriberi. Further reference to this subject will be found 
in Official Year Book No. 18, p. 647. 


The Health Department in Rabanl possesses :—{i) a staff of medica) officers and 
orderlies, including travelling doctors; (ii) Native Hospitals at Government stations 
and sub-stations (its staff also supervises hospitals on plantations) ; (iii) a laboratory : 
(iv) training system for natives as medical orderlies ; (v) scheme of distribution of medical 
necessaries ; (vi) two leper-stations; and (vii) undertakes the general oversight of 
sanitary conditions. A scheme for the establishment of a series of Infant Welfare 
Centres amongst the natives is in process of development. 
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6. Missions.—Several mission societies are operating in the Territory. The 
Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus works in the Bismarck Archipelago, the Society 
of the Holy Ghost along the coast of North-East New Guinea from Sek to the Dutch 
border, the Marists in Buka and Bougainville. These are Roman Catholic Missions. 
The Protestant Missions are the Australian Methodist Mission in New Britain and New 
Treland, the New Zealand Methodist Mission in Bougainville, the Licbenzell Mission in 
the Admiralty Group, the Lutheran Mission (supported and staffed by the Lutheran 
Churches in Australia and América), which work along the coast of North-East New 
Guinea from Sek to the Papuan border, the Melanesian Mission (Anglican), in New 
Britain ; and the Seventh Day Adventist Mission, in Bougainville and New Britain, 
All these societies combine teaching and planting with their missionary work. 


§ 5. Land Policy. 


1. Acquisition of Land.—A short account of the modes of acquiring land appears 
in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 590, but considerations of space preclude its repetition 
herein. 


2. Land Policy of the Present Administration—The Land Ordinance 1922-28 
provides for sale as well as leasing of land belonging to the Crown. ‘he divergence from 
the policy usually adopted by the British in the Pacific (including Papua), which provides 
for leasehold only, was made with a view to disposing by sale of the frecho!d properties 
taken over from Germans, and which unti! 1927 were controlled by the Expropriation 
Board. Reference to the leaschold system in force will be found in Official Year Book 
18, page 648. 


A total area of 267,387 bectares (about 650,000 acres) had been alienated up to the 
30th June, 1930. The area alienated in 1929-30 was 7,586 hectares (about 18,700 acres)- 


3. Registration of Titles—Under German law there was a system of registration of 
titles in a ‘Ground Book,” but registration did not confer an indefeasible title. The 
German system has been replaced by one modelled on the Torrens plan, embodied in 
an Ordinance entitled the “* Lands Registration Ordinance,” 1924. 


§ 6. Production. 


1. General—The natives have been described as a people of peasant proprietors, 
and everywhere they practise a crude form of agriculture. Their gardens and groves 
afforded but a small amount of produce for oversea trade, and the exports of the 
Protectorate grew only as European plantations were made, and natives were employed 
to work them. In recent years scientific methods of cultivation have been adopted, 
and production is being greatly accelerated thereby. 


2. Agriculture——{i) General. Under the supervision of the Director of Agriculture, 
soil analyses have been undertaken in different parts of the Territory, experimental 
stations have been founded, and an agricultural school has been established, where 
natives are being trained in tropical agriculture. A laboratory and a herbarium have 
been established, an entomologist engaged, and travelling inspectors appointed for the 
purpose of combating plant pests. Experiments are being carried on with a variety 
of crops; these, in conjunction with the Papua and New Guinea Bounties Act 1926, and 
the preference given by the Commonwealth Tariff to certain produce grown in the 
Territories have greatly stimulated tropical agriculture. 


(a) Coconuts. Coconut-growing is by far the most important industry in the 
Territory. The present low price of copra has temporarily checked further expansion, 
but last year’s export showed an increase of 3,397 tons on previous year’s figures. The 
desiccated coconut industry is progressing, and there are now three factories operating, 


(6) Tebacco. This crop has been cultivated with success at Astrolabe Bay in 
North-East New Guinea, and in the Bismarck Archipelago. Tobacco of high quality, 
rivalling the best Sumatra leaf, has been produced. 
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(c) Cotton. In 1924-25 the Government obtained 1,615 lb. of cotton seed, and 
cultivation was tried at the experimental stations as well as by private planters, including 
a few natives. 


(d) Sisal Hemp. There was a steady although smali export of sisal hemp in German 
times. The quantity exported in 1913 was 10 tons, but there was no export later. 


(e) Cocoa. Cocoa has been successfully grown, principally at Vitu (French Islands) ; 
in 1913, 137 tons were exported. The export in 1929-30 amounted to 91 tons. 


(f) Coffee. The cultivation of coffee for export has been commenced ; but progress 
is slow. 


(g) Rubber. On the mainland a small area has been planted with Ficus elastica 
but in consequence of the low price of the inferior rubber produced from this source the 
trees are not being tapped. 


(k) Other Crops. The climate and soil of the Territory are suitable for the 
cultivation of rice, Manila hemp, cinchona, nutmeg, vanilla, peanuts, kapok and maize, 
but hitherto their cultivation has either not advanced beyond the experimental stage 
or has been attempted on a small scale only. Sugar-cane of many varieties flourishes, 
and the natives cultivate extensive areas for their own usc: other indigenous food- 
producing plants include the sago palm and the cassava. 


(i) Plants Yielding Power Alcohol. It seems probable that alcohol for power 
purposes will be obtainable cconomically from the Territory, The sago palin and nipa 
palm yicld as much as 60 gallons a ton, and in places are very abundant. 


(ii) Area of Plantations. The area of plantations and the principal crops grown 
thereon are shown in the table hereunder for the year ended 30th June, 1930. The 
figures are exclusive of native plantations. (One hectare equals 2.4711] acres). 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—PLANTATIONS, 30th JUNE, 1930. 





| ‘Privately 














>, G t. 
Particulare, Divntations ere ae: | Total, 
| 

Area of Holdings .. bs .. hectares 1,599 , 172,832 174,431 
Area Cleared oa ais Se os 940 86,779 87,719 
Area Cleared and Planted .. ee a 796 : 81,983 82,779 
Coconuts— H ; 

Area Planted .. ts .. hectares | 764 | 79,383 80,147 

Area Bearing .. es a > 606: 64,146 64,752 
Cocoa— 

Area Planted .. wi .. hectares 647 647 

Area Bearing .. i a Be 356 356 
Coffee— | 

Area Planted .. oe .. hectares | 14. 47 61 

Area Bearing .. Ai ai 33 a ; 6 6 
Kapok— | 

Area Planted .. .. hectares a9 ee 110 

Area Bearing .. a a 5 a ‘ ae 2 
Native Food (a) .. “% .. hectares 31 2,490 2,521 
Other Crops a Se ie ” ee : 1,097 1,097 








(a) Native food of all kinds is mostly grown between young coconut palms not yet in bearing. 
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The area of plantations at various periods from 1885 to 1930 is shown hereunder. 
As in the case of the previous table, the figures are exclusive of native plantations :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—PLANTATIONS, 1885 TO 19390. 


1 
! Area under Coconuts 











Year. | Total Area. | Gncluding Area not 

| ; in Bearing). 
eee eee ee bs = Ch Sets fe sie Gee ee 

| Acres. } Acres. 
1885. ae ts “ ag 148 ; (a) 
1895... ss ee Si 2 2,152 ; (a) 
ll... my a A $<. 58,837 . 51,510 
914... a an a +s 84,941 ; 76,845 
1924... ee oe we wa 179,163 ! 172,373 
19380... or Sue a <a 204,555 } 198,051 

| > 








(a) Not recorded, _? 


3. Live Stock.—There is little natural pasture in the Territory, but the coconut 
plantations are now of a sufficient area to maintain numerous live stock, the stock being 
depastured on the indigenous grasses growing between the rows of trees. In 1930 there 
were 964 horses, 15,119 cattle, 1,327 sheep, 6,705 goats, and 5,792 pigs (exclusive of the 
large number of pigs kept by the natives). (See also Official Year Book No. 16, page 
677.) 


4. Timber.—An investigation of the timber :escurccs of the Territory has been made 
by the Commonwealth Forestry Adviser, and a report in connexion therewith was pub- 
lished in 1926. According to this report, while offering no prospects of immediate gain 
to large saw-milling interests, the Territory possesses forest potentialities of a bigh order. 
The timber required for house and ship-building and for other purposes is mostly obtained 
locally. In North-East New Guinea the Neuendettelsauer Mission and the Holy Ghost 
Mission both possess up-to-date saw-milling plants, while most of the timber required 
in the Archipelago is supplied by the Sacred Heart Mission’s saw-mill, and by a privately 
owned mill, both at the eastern end of New Britain. 

The Timber Ordinance 1922 provides for the issue of permits and licences to cut 
timber. Timber growing on native lands cannot be acquired by private purchasers 
directly from the natives, but must be obtained through the Administration. A royalty 
is to be paid on all timber exported. Twenty-one timber permits wero issued in 
1929-30, and 1,111,920 super. feet of timber were cut. 


5. Fisheries.—The wealth of the waters of the Territory has so far been little 
exploited. Fish is caught at many places along the coast to supply the small local demand 
of the natives and of the few resident Europeans. Tearl-shell is exported in fair quantities, 
while trepang, trochus-shell, and tortoise-shell also figure amongst the exports. The value 
of marine products exported in 1929-30 was £24,848, compared with £27,485 in the 
previous year. 


6. Mining.*—Except for gold there has been little mining in the Territory, and 
knowledge of the mineral resources is as yet but scanty. Gold has been discovered on 
the Waria, the Ramu, the Francisco, and the Markham Rivers, etc. Rich gold was 
discovered in the Morobe District in 1926: the field is not very extensive and is situatcd 
60 miles inland. Communication has been established with the coast by a regular aeroplane 
service. Osmiridium is reported to have been found on the upper tributarics of the 
Ramu, and platinum on the Kabenau River. Copper has been discovered in the form 
of chalcopyrite and malachite in the Baining District. Iron occurs as magnesite and 
hematite in the Baining District, apparently in large quantities. Sulphur occurs in 
several localities in the volcanic regions of the Territory. Phosphates suitable for use 
in the making of manures are found in the Purdy Islands. Brown coal has been found 
on the mainland in the vicinity of Astrolabe Bay and in the southern portion of New 
Ireland. 


* Fuller details in regard to minerals in the Territory will be found in E. R. Stanley’s Report on 
Salient Geological Features and Natural Resources of the Territory (printed as Appendix B. to the 
Report for 1921-22). 
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The following table shows the quantity of gold exported, and its value during the 
last five financial years :— . 








Year. i Quantity. Value. 

: Ounces. £ 
1925-26 as “8 ven wet 10,067 : 25,169 
1926-27 oe avy va ae 84,760 : 195,428 
1927-28 ee he a var 113,874 | 256,216 
1928--29 i os = east 79,748 | 179,433 
1929-30 ey es He ne ty 42, 819 | __96, 338 





By +e Mining Ordinance of 1923, private companies inobrperated or registered: in 
the Territory, two- )-thirds of whose shares are held by British subjects, became eligible 
to engage in prospecting and mining for mineral oil and coal. On the 30th June, 1930, 
3 licences to search for mineral oil were in force. 


§ 7, Trade. 


l. Total Trade—The value of the imports, exports, and total trade at various 
periods since 1887, and during each of the last five years, is given in the table hereunder :— 


_ TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—TRADE, 1887 TO 1930. 
{ 








Year. | Imports. | Exports. | Total, 
é i £ : £ £ 
1887 .. os an wah 17,133 ! 19,580 | 36,713 
1897 .. ins eié Nex! 36,713 fl 31,352 ; 68,065 
1907 .. ars ne eet 166,585 \ 97,563 : 264,148 
1925-26 a sup ea 568,339 ' 1,105,158 1,673,497 
1926-27 ore ey are 660,753 i 1,079,855 1,740,608 
1927-28 ifs ae oe! 811,832 ! 1,471,026 , 2,282,858 
1928-29 a ne ae 869,514 ' 3,146,112 ' 2,015,626 
1929-30 éa os re 878,450 : 997,335 : 1,875,785 








The import values are exclusive of money and Government stores. In 1929-30 the 
imports were distributed as follows:—From Australia, £292,147; United Kingdom, 
£178,527 ; America, £107,667 ; China, £27,740; Germany, £54,390; Japan, £23,103 ; 
India, £51,050 ; Burma, £68,338 ; Dutch East Indies, £24,864 ; other countries, £54,190. 


2. Principal Items of Imports——From Australia the principal items of imports 

are foodstuffs and beverages, tobacco, apparel, foot-wear, textiles, machinery, hardware, 
building material, etc.; from the United Kingdom textiles, apparel, machinery and hard- 

” ware, whisky ; from America petrol, kerosene, motor vehicles and lubricating oil, tobacco ; 
from India rice and sacks; from Burma rice ; from China rice and textiles; from 
Germany textiles, machinery and hardware, beverages, fancy goods, wood and wicker 
manufactures, motor vehicles and sewing machines; from Japan, textiles and cement. 


3. Principal Items of Export.—Values of the principal items of export for the last 
five years are shown hereunder :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—EXPORTS, VALUE OF ITEMS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





' 


j 1926-27, | 1927-28, ' 1928-29, | 1929-30. 











| 

Commodity. 1925-26. | 
2 geey ae meen e B ‘ Besos ar Goer 

Be £ £ oy £ 
Copra a “Ss aa me 16,930 | $49,852 11,176,040 | 933,769 | 864,358 
Cocoa : eed 6,510 | 3,500 : 8,859: 3,816} 3,074 
Stone and Ivory Nats | ei 456 | 152 es 153 77 
Trepang .. : .. 8,246’ 13,750 | 11,2591 4,440. 6,360 
Shell i -. ; 47,434 | 17,000 | 23,436 | 22,695! 18,410 
Tortoise Shell ae 0 413 | 173 216: 350 | 78 
Gold ae -. | 25,169 | 193,428 cial 179,433 ; 96,338 
Desiccated Coconut a = = 1,456; 8,640 
ene ae wsenin bi. 

Total ‘ h 105, 188 il, 079,855 14 471 026 "1, 146, 2 997,335 
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4. Exports of Copra and Cocoa.—The next table shows the quantities of these 
items exported during the last five years :— 


TERRITORY GF NEW GUINEA.—EXPORTS OF COPRA AND COCOA, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





i 
Commodity. 1925-26, 1926-27 : 1927-28. he 1924-29. | 1929-30. 
{ 
Tons. ' Tons, | Tons. | Tons. Tons 
Copra a one os 45,806 | $7,613 | 65,285 | 60,435 | 63, 832 
Cocos a8 oe ee 113 I 65 


73 72 | 58 


“Most of the copra is shipped direct to European and American ports. 


5. Banks.—There are two banks cperating in the Territcry, the Commonwealth 
Rank of Australia, and the Bank of New South Wales. 


§ §. Shipping and Communication. 

1. General.—A subsidized mail service between thé Territory and Australia is 
maintained by Burns, Philp and Co. Ltd. Rabaul is included as a port of call in a service 
between New Caledonia and the East Indies provided by a Dutch shipping company. 
Shipping within the Territory is regulated by the Coastal Vessels Regulations, 1920, and 
the Wharfage and Berthage Regulations made during the Military Administration of the 
Territory. 

2. Oversca Tonnage in 1929-30.—The number and net tonnage of oversea vessels 
which entered and cleared the Territory during tle year 1929-30 are shown here- 
under :— 


_ TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. —SHIPPL NG. 1929-30. 



































Vessels Eatercd. : Vessels Cicared. | Total. 
Nationality. vs ie ee CRT eS Woe tr | 
Number. Tonnage. Noamber. | Tunnage. | Number. ; Tonnaz--. 
| 
American .. 3 j 7,287 , 3 7,287 | 6 | 14,574 
British 52 97,249 : 50 95,416 i 102 192,665 
Danish 2 5474! 2 ' 5474! 4 | 10,948 
Dutch 4 8,240 ; 4 3,240 8 16,480 
French 12 | 31,599, 12 | 31,599! 24 | 63,198 
German 6 5,568 G6 | 5,568 12 11,136 
Japanese .. 3), 8014 3! 801 | 6 1,602 
Norwegian 2 | 5,520! 2 1 5,520 4 11,040 
Totals 84 | 264,738 | 82 1159905: 166 | 321,643 
1 | i 
Vessels Entered. Vessels Cleared. Total. 
Ceuntry from which Entered or 
for which Cleared. j 5 - 
Number. { Tonnage. | Number. | Tonnage. | Number. | Tonnage. 
t 
re 7 Sp ee I | ' " 1 
Australia .. sis st 36 | 73,450 24 42,772 GO | 116,222 
Batavia... ds ee ee ‘ 4 + §,240 4 8,240 
Caroline Islands... Are 30! "801 3) 801 6! 1,602 
China ie 11: 18,814 10 44,723 21. 33,537 
France... 6 | 15,838; 14 | 38,541 20 54,379 
Malay States . 2 | 3,261 | 1 3,222 | 3 1 6,483 
New Caledonia .| 12 | 30,481 z. 13,732 | 19, 49,213 
New Hebrides al 1! 92,612 } 1 2,612 | 2 5,224 
New Zealand 3 1 195) -. 2! 1° 1,195 
Ocean Island os tee 1. 1,920 | 1 1,920 
Papua. ee i 25 , 1; 45 aa 70 
Solomon Islands | 5 | 655! 5 655; 10 : 1,310 
United Kingdom a 2 ' 6,118 ! 2 5,462 4 11,580 
United States of America .. ! 4 | 8,488 j 9 | 22,180: 13 | 30,668 
OE el op ey ee i Se ne 
Total .. .. 84 $161,738 82 159,905 166 | 321,643 
: | 
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3. Local Shipping.—A service between Rabaul and the various outports not visited 
by the mail] steamers is maintained by small steamers and motor craft. 


4. Land Communication.—Means of communication on land are scanty. There 
are no railways. Roads lead from Rabaul to places within 30 or 40 miles, and there is 
a road 170 miles long in New Ireland. Elsewhere there are few roads outside plantations 
and the stations of the District Officers. The large rivers of the mainland are as yet 
but little used. 


There is a high power wireless station at Bita Paka near Rabaul, and low power 
installations at the out-stations. 


5. Communication by Air.—The discovery of gold in New Guinea has resulted in 
great aviation activity in the vicinity of the gold-fields. On account of the mountainous 
country and dense undergrowth between the coast and the gold-fields the task of 
transporting food and stores to the fields and of bringing the gold to the seaboard by 
land is an irksome and costly process. The fields are situated about 60 miles inland 
from Salamaua, and whereas aircraft cover the distance in approximately an hour, the 
nature of the country is such that a journey by other means occupies more than a 
week. (See Chapter Vif.—Transport and Communication.) 


§ 9. Revenue and Expenditure. 


1. Revenue.—-Details of the revenue collected from various sources during each of 
the last two years are given hereunder :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—REVENUE, 1928-29 AND 1929-30. 








Heading. 1923-29, 1029-30, 

£ £ 
Revenue from Taxation (direct and indirect) bis 233,969 | 222.687 
Revenue from Public Services and undertakings .. © 56,724 ' 38,305 
Other receipts +. oe oe oe, 60,274 : 75,654 
Grant by Commonwealth Government .. Ste a ‘ 2,996 
350,967 : 339,642 


2. Expenditure.—The expenditure for the financial year 1929-30 was distributed. 





as follows :— 
TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—EXPENDITURE, 1929-30. 
Secretary and Central Adminis- ; Trade and Customs .. -. £15,358. 
tration .. ae -. £18,153 | Agriculture .. a +» 11,265: 
Justice be se a 4,887 Public Health se «. 65.453 
Treasury .. a -. 26,731 District Services ee -- 106,058 
Audit oy oe Ae 4,477 Miscellaneous os a 4,578 


Lands and Survey ‘ «. 27,701 
Native Affairs, Police, and —— 
Prisons... og -- 15,237 Tota} 356,312 


Public Works a -. 56,434 ,; — 
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NAURU. 


\. General.—Nauru is an oval-shaped atoll about 12 miles in circumference having 
an area of 5,400 acres, of which approximately four-fifths is phosphate-bearing. It is 
situated in long. 166° E., and is 26 miles south of the Equator. Portion of the island 
between the sandy beach and the coral cliffs is fertile, and it is there that the native 
Nauruans have established themselves. With the exception of a small fringe round 
an inland lagoon, the plateau which contains the phosphate deposits possesses few food 
plants and is uninhabited, but portion of the area has been planted with fruit trees. 
The system of land tenure is governed by cld custom, and, with the exception of small 
allotments held by the Government and Missions, the whole of the island is owned 
by individual natives. The climate is hot, but not unpleasant, the average shade 
temperature ranging between 72 and 95° F., and the average humidity between 70 and 
80. The average rainfall is 120 inches, but droughts occasionally occur, and in 1916 
and 1917 only 40 inches were received for the two years. 


2. History.—The island was annexed by Germany in 1888, and prior to 1914 was 
part of the protectorate of German New Guiuea. 


In November, 1914, Nauru was occupied by a detachment from the Australian 
Expedition at Rabaul, and it was included in the cession of colonies mado by Germany 
in 1919 to the Allied and Associated Powers, whose representatives agreed that a 
mandate over it should be given to His Majesty the King. On 2nd July, 1919, the 
British, Commonwealth, and New Zealand Governments agreed that the administration 
of the island (which, since 1915, had been in charge of an official appointed by the 
British Colonial Office) should be vested in an Administrator; the first Administrator 
was appointed for a term of five years by the Australian Government; his term of 
service having expired in February, 1926, it was extended for another five years. 
The Agreement between the three Governments was approved by the Commonwealth 
Parliament in the Nauru Island Agreement Act 1919, and is printed in the Schedule 
to that Act. The first Administrator appointed by the Commonwealth Government 
assuined duty in June, 1921. 


The Mandate for Nauru, issued by the Council of the League of Nations in 
December, 1920, is in terms similar to that for the Territory of New Guinea. 


3. Administraticn.—The Administrator has all the powers of government—adminis- 
trative, legislative, and judicial—in the island. An Advisory Council bas been created 
which consists of two Europeans chosen by the Administrator, and two native chiefs 
elected by the natives. All expenses of administration are met from local revenue. 
Native industries such as canoe-building, fishing, mat-making, etc., are encouraged by 
the provision of prizes at annua] competitions. A branch of the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank has been established. There is a co-operative store managed by the 
natives themselves, the books, however, being audited by Government officers. Natives 
are not allowed to carry firearms, and the use by them of intoxicating liquera and 
deleterious drugs is prohibited. 


4. Population.—Figures for population from 1926 to 1930 on Ist April in each year 
are given hereunder :— 


NAURU.—FOPULATION, 1926 TO 1930. 


! 
1926. | 1927. 1928, 


| | 
Population. | | 1929, 1930. 
1 
\ ! 
eee aan Naess Sa ee en ee eed (eee 
Europeans ue is | 117 | 115 131 ; 134 147 
Chinese .. es oe | 822 | 761 =. 1,051 | 1,099 4110 
Nauruans (a) Bend 1,251 5 1,266 1,297 | 1,365 1,411 
Other South Sea Islanders 27 ' 5 20 | 16 16 








(a) The natives of Nauru are Micronesians. 
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5. Healtt.—There is no malaria, but cases occur of other diseases known in the 
Pacific. Venereal disease is rare, but at the end of 1930, 251 cases of leprosy were 
under treatment. An area has Leen set apart for the segregation of lepers, and the 
latest methods of treatment are applied to cope with the disease. Two hospitals are 
maintained on the island, one by the Administration for Nauruans, and one by the 
British Phosphate Commission for its employees. In common with other natives, the 
Nauruans are very susceptible to tuberculosis and influenza, and in 1921 an influenza 
epidemic caused the deaths of 230 islanders. Dysentery, both ameebic and baciliary, 
is endemic. The usual steps have beea taken by the authorities to improve the water 
supply and to provide efficient sanitation generally. Four baby clinics have been 
established to give help and advice to Nauruan mothers in regard to infant nurture. 


6. Education.—On the Ist October, 1923, the Administration took over the 
education of the Nauruans and other native children, and native schools were established 
in five districts and at the leper station. Previously education had been looked after 
by the Missions subsidized by the Government. A school for European children 
is presided over by a teacher on lvuan from the Education Department of Victoria 
who also supervises educational matters generally. The curriculum is similar to that, 
of corresponding schools in Australia, and the teaching is, as far as possible, wholly 
in English. Education is compulsory between the ages of six and sixteen. After 
the termination of ordinary schoul attendance, twelve months are devoted to technical 
training. Officers from the Missions visit the schools to give religious and moral 
training. The scholars in 1930 numbered 22 Europeans and 311 Nauruans. Educational 
classes for adults have been inaugurated. 


7. Religion.—The London Missionary Society (Protestant) and the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Mission (Roman Catholic) operate in Nauru. 


8. Phosphate Deposits—(i) General. From 1906 to 1919 the deposits were worked 
by the Pacific Phosphate Company, which also worked the deposits on Ocean Island 
(about 165 miles east of Nauru and part of the Gilbert and Elice Islands Colony 
administered by the Colonia! Oifice). The quantity on the two islands has heen 
estimated at not less than !00,000,000 tons, and the rock phosphate, as shipped, 
averages 85 per cent. to 88 per cent. of tribasic phosphate of lime. 


The interests of the Pacific Phosphate Company in the two islands (though not 
in other islands in the Dacific in which it has workings) were bought by the British, 
Commonvwealth, and New Zealand Governments in 1919 for £3,500,000, the purchase 
money being contributed in the proportions of 42, 42, and I6 per cent. respectivelv. 
The Agreement of 2nd July, 1919, provides for the working of the deposits by the 
British Phosphate Commission of three members, one appointed by each Government ; 
and the three countries are to receive the output in the same proportions of 42, 42. 
and 16 per cent. 


(ii) Output. The output from the two islands in 1913, the last year before the 
war, was 350,000 tons. During the five years 1925-26 to 1929-30 exports were as 
follows :— 


NAURU AND OCEAN ISLAND.—EXPORT OF PHOSPHATES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 











From Nauru alone, during the calendar year 1930, the export was 271,255 tons, 
of which 217,945 tons went to Australia, and 53,310 tons to New Zealand. 


i 
; | 
¥ear. | Total. iueatist , Janinnd, Tingdone : Bounteik: 
ae ee ee hes P| ee Br atesectclee Uae ee NS eg 
| Tons. Per cent, Per cent. Per cent, | Pet cent, 
1925-26 .. | 393,032 69.76 4.97 | an rs) 
1926-27 -. | 594,825 77.96 | 22.04 | | ae 
1927-238 ..; 501.908 | 75.20 | 24.80: 25 
1928-29 .. | 575,390 | 75.38 24.62 - ; 
1929-30 2 | 499,456 74.74 | 25.26 
| 
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(iii) Accounts of Commission. A statement for the five years ended June, 1930, is 
given hereunder. 


NAURU AND OCEAN ISLAND.—SALES OF PHOSPHATES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Receipts from Sale3 of Phosphate, etc. 1025-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28, | 1928-29. 1929-30. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
Receipts from sales, etc. 611,654 | 780,070 | 666,992 | 736,420 | 648,165 
F.o.b. cost, including interest on 
capital, sinking fund, ete. .- | 607,256 | 720,439 | 659,122 | 698,056 | 645,987 





The amount due by the Commission to the partner Governments for purchase 
money and other capital sums was £3,666,457 on 30th June, 1921, and at 30th June, 
1930, this had been reduced to £3,371,175. The contribution to the sinking fund paid 
by the Commission provides for interest at 6 per cent. and extinction of the capital 
sum in 50 years from Ist July, 1920. 


(iv) Employees. Apart from a limited number of Europeans and a few Pacific 
Islanders, the employees are Chinese engaged under a three years’ contract. <A few 
Nauruans are from time to time employed, but they are not partial to sustained labour 
of any kind. 


9. Trade.—Information regarding imports and exports for years 1926 to 1930 is 
appended herewith :— 


NAURU.—IMPORTS an EXPORTS, 1926 TO 1930. 











i ' 
Heading. 1926, ' 1927, | i928. | 1929. | 1930. 
nae. eae | | 
: i 
; £ : £ £ £ £ 
Imports re -. | 104,117 + 82,650 240,229 | 101,692 143,416 
Exports— tons. ; tons. | tens. | tons. tons. 
Phosphate .. -. | 274,935 ; 318,185 318,845 326,125 | 271,255 
Copra Me ie 7 263 181 | 3 ' Pee 








10. Revenue and Expenditure.-The revenue and expenditure of the Administration 
during the years 1926 to 1930 were as follows :— 


NAURU.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1926 TO 1930. . 





| 
1926. 1927, | 1928, | 1929, 1930, 


Heading. 
£ £ foo £ 
Revenue .. i és .. | 16,424 | 17,041 | 19,903 | 19,936 | 18,992 
18,267 | 17,860 | 15,532 


Expenditure ai ene -- | 13,963 17,243 | 





Of the revenue in 1930, £6,448 was royalty on phosphate, £4,486 consisted of 
Customs receipts, £1,802 of capitation taxes, and £778 of harbour dues. The total 
credit balance on the 3lst December, 1930, amounted to £21,331. 
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CANBERRA PAST AND PRESENT.* 


1. Introductory.—Canberra is the capital city of.a continent, notable amongst 
other things as being the first in history committed to a policy of exclusive occupation 
by white people. When it is remembered that it is only 143 years since the colonization 
of Australia was inaugurated by Captain Arthur Phillip with a little more than 1,000 
persons at Sydney Cove on the shores of Port Jackzon ; when it is remembered, moreover, 
that it is only 111 years since the first white man saw Canberra and the Federal Capital 
Territory, it is difficult to realize that this short period has been marked by the birth 
of a nation, finally symbolized by the establishment in May, 1927, of the component 
parts of that nation in a federal capital city. The occupation of Canberra begins a new 
era, during which Australia, owing to its geographical position with respect to the Pacific 
Ocean, may exert an increasing influence in world politics. 


2. Discoveries by Early Explorers.—(i) Difficulties LMncountered.—It is probable 
that, at the present time, more than nine-tenths of the continent are fully explored ; 
it is thus difficult to realize that, for 25 years after Captain Phillip landed in Port Jackson, 
knowledge of the country inland was restricted to an area of about 1,500 square miles 
situated within a radius of about 30 miles of the site of the first settlement at Sydney 
Cove. The smallness of the known area was due to what were regarded as impassable 
natural barriers, i.e., on the north, the Hawkesbury River and the barren country on 
its left bank; on the west, the Blue Mountains, forming portion of the Great Divide 
extending throughout the length of the continent from Cape York to Cape Howe; and 
on the south, the gorges and barren country about the upper watershed of the Nepean 
River and the lower watershed of the Wollondilly River and their respective tributaries. 
The southern barrier, however, was penetrated and the Moss Vale district reached in 
1798, but no settlement resulted. 


(ii) Passage of the Blue Mountains. In May and June, 1813, the passage of the 
Blue Mountains was accomplished by the discovery of one of the only two possible 
routes, over the main Divide near the latitude of Port Jackson. Within a few months, 
the passage of the Blue Mountains was followed by the discovery of the Bathurst Plains, 
the Macquarie River, and the fertile country to the west of the mountains. 


(iii) The Southern Barrier. During the next four years, the ‘‘ Southern Barrier ” 
was again crossed, and, in 1817, Charles Throsby explored the country near Moss 
Vale and Sutton Forest, and penetration southerly towards the site of Canberra began. 
In 1818, Throsby and James Mechan, Deputy Surveyor-General, sought an overland 
route to Jervis Bay. After being entangled in the gorges of the Shoalhaven River, 
the party divided near Marulan. Throsby reached Jervis Bay, but Meehan, who failed, 
made other valuable discoveries. He followed the highlands west of the Shoalhaven 
River, and discovered Lake Bathurst, and, during his return journey traversed the 
fertile Goulburn Plains. In 1819, Throsby and John Rowley discovered a route con- 
necting the Bathurst and Goulburn Plains, thus effecting the passage of the main Divide 
in a more southerly latitude. 


(iv) Development following on Discovery. These discoveries were rapidly followed 
by settlement. In 1815, a road was constructed across the Blue Mountains 
to Bathurst Plains, and, in 1820, a road to Goulburn Plains, which lie within 60 miles 
of Canberra. The natural boundaries which had defied conquest for 25 years, were 
passed, and the development of the vast interior of Australia was commenced. 


The immensity of the task of the pioneers in overcoming these initial natural 
obstacles and making possible the extension of settlement thereby can be fully realized 
only by those conversant with the country in its natural state. It must be remembered 
that the pioneers were not experienced bushmen used to Australian conditions. They 
were immigrants from the well-settled counties and the small holdings of England, 
Scotland and Treland. But they came of sturdy British stock, and the tasks they ~ 
accomplished would redound to the credit of the most experienced Australian bushman. 





* By Dr. F. Watson, Gunzahleen, Canberra. 
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3. Discoveries by Throsby and Wild.—{i) General. The two outstanding figures in 
the discovery of the Federal Capital Territory were Charles Throsby and Joseph Wild, 
each in his own way a typical example of the virile pioneers of the Australian nation. 


Charles Throsby, who was an educated Englishman, arrived in Australia in 1802 
as a naval surgeon at the age of thirty-one years. He joined the colonial medical 
establishment, and, in 1804, was appointed to the settlement at Newcastle, four months 
after its foundation. In the following year, he was made commandant of that 
settlement, and held the position until for health reasons he resigned in 1809. For the 
next eight years, he lived in retirement on his land grant near Liverpool. As already 
noted, in the year 1817 he made his first exploring tour, and penetrated through the 
Bargo brush to the country near Moss Vale and Sutton Forest. In successive following 
years, he discovered the overland routes to Jervis Bay and the Bathurst Plains via Moss 
Vale. In 1819, he became the first land holder in the southern districts by forming a 
stock station (now known as Throsby Park) on the Wingiecarribee River near Moss Vale. 
After exploring the Territory, he settled on his land grants and became one of the first 
non-official members in the nominee Legislative Council in 1825. He died in 1828. 
He was successful as a surgeon, as an administrator, as an explorer, as a pioneer grazier, 
and as a pioneer legislator. Such varied phases in life were typical of the adaptability 
of many of the early pioneers. 


Joseph Wild was illiterate, but, by instinct, a natural bushman and a natural 
observer. He was born in the year 1759, and was employed by Charles Throsby and 
participated in all Throsby’s explorations. Wild was of sturdy physique, retaining 
his vitality to a great age. He was fifty-eight years of age at the date of Throsby’s first 
exploring tour, and had reached eighty-eight when he was killed by a wild bull near 
the Wingiecarribee swamps. 


When the road to Goulburn Plains was under construction in the year 1820, Throsby 
was charged with the general supervision, and Wild acted as overscer. 


From the aborigines, Throsby learned that there was a large lake, which they called 
Wee-ree-waa, near Lake Bathurst, (known to them as Rundong) which had already 
been discovered by Meehan ;. that, about two days journey from this lake, there was a 
large river, which they called Murrumbidgee ; that this river communicated with the 
sea a long distance to the southward ; and that its waters were tidal. 


Tn August, 1820, Throsby sent Joseph Wild and two men of the road party to search 
for the lake. On the 19th of August, Throsby parted from these men 40 miles in advance 
of the road construction party, and, in the afternoon of the same day, Wild reached 
the lake at its northern end. During the ensuing two days, he and his two companions 
followed the eastern shore, and camped for the night of the 21st on Turallo creek, near 
Bungendore, at the southern end of the lake. On the following day, Wild ascended 
Gibraltar mountain and discovered ‘‘ Snowy Mountains to the S.W.’’, the first recorded 
glimpse by a white man of a part of the highest ranges in Australia. During the night 
of the 22nd, with his capacity for close observation, he noticed that the waters of the 
lake fell 6 inches, the first recorded observation of a daily rise and fall of the water 
level in the lake. He returned with his companions to the road construction camp on 
the Wollondilly River six days later. 

In the following October, Governor Macquarie and J. T. Bigge, who held a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the condition of the Colony, visited the lakes. On the 27th of 
October, Macquarie, Bigge and their attendants encamped on the east side of the newly- 
discovered lake near Mount Ellenden or Governor’s Hill, and, on the following day, 
Macquarie named it Lake George in honour of His Majesty King George III. Throsby 
accompanied Macquarie during his tour, and, whilst the party were at Lakes Bathurst 
and George, proceeded in advance and endeavoured to discover the Murrumbidgee 
River. In this he was unsuccessful ; but he discovered the Yass River, or Boongaroon 
as the aborigines called it, and probably visited the north-eastern portion of the Federal 
Territory. 

The zest for discovery continued, and Governor Macquarie forthwith decided to 
send a party, with provisions for one month, to discover the Murrumbidgee River. Wild 
was at-once selected, together with James Vaughan, a constable, and Charles Throsby 
Smith. The last-mentioned, who was a nephew of Charles Throsby, kept the journal. 
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The detailed instructions given to these men by Charles Throsby are of interest on 
account of the deductions implied therein. The men were ordered to proceed to Lake 
George and thence to the Yass River at the spot visited by Throsby and Vaughan in 
October ; to follow the river down “ until you meet the tides way ” ; and then to observe 
“ how long the ebb tide continues longer than the flood”. They were provided with 
acid to test for limestone. Throsby rightly assumed that the Yass River was a tributary 
of the Murrumbidgee, and that the latter river could be recognized by the “tides”, if 
the reports of the aborigines had been correct. 


On the 2nd December, 1820, Wild and his companions were camped at the southern 
end of Lake George. On the following day, they travelled along the western side of the 
lake, ascended the steep hills on that side at or near Geary’s Gap, and camped for the 
night on Shingle House Creek. Owing to heavy rain, they remained at this camp for 
the next day. On the 5th, they arrived at the Yass River near the site of old Gundaroo, 
and following the river down camped on the reach running westward below the modern 
Gundaroo. Here they caught five fish “like the Bathurst fish’ (Murray cod). In the 
morning of the 6th, they followed the river for some miles, and, finding it running in a 
north-west direction and having caught more fish of a similar kind, they presumed it 
was the Lachlan and decided to turn back. Although their deduction was incorrect, 
it is remarkable that, during their journey, they were not more than 3 or 4 miles from 
the head waters of the Lachlan. In the afternoon of the 6th, they travelled across 
country and returned to and camped at the Yass River near old Gundaroo. 


(ii) Description of First Visit to Site of Canberra. The narrative of the first visit 
by white men to the site of Canberra is recorded in their journal as follows :— 


Thursday, 7th December, 1820. 

“ Time, $ past 6. Course, S.b.W. 3 miles; } past 7, 8.W. 9 miles; 11 a.m., S.8.E. 12 miles. 

‘At daylight, calm and cloudy. Set out thro’ a fine forest. country for 3 miles, ascending a Stony 
Range, Iron Stone and Barren Scrubby timber, Stringy Bark, Gum and Box; from this Range we had 
a view of some clear grassy hills, bearing N. by West, Distant about 8 miles. 

“ Crossed a chain of ponds, rather indifferent country. 

“ Ascending a Stony Range, Barren and Scrubby ; at 11, on top of the hill; some beautiful clear 
plain in sight, bearing S. by .; an extensive chain of mountains running S.S.E. and N.NW.*; thick 
hazy wr., with light showers of rain occasionally. We then descended the range into a scrubby country 
for about half a mile, then into a most beautiful forest country, gentle hills and valleys, well watered 
by streams, and a fine rich Black Soil. Came on to one of the plains we saw at 11 o’clock. At half 
past 1, came to a very extensive plain, fine Rich Soil and plenty of grass. Came to a Beautiful Rivert 
that was running thro’ the plains in a S.W. direction, by the side of which we slept that night. When 
we made the Hut this evening, we saw several pieces of stone that had been burnt by all appearances. 
I then examined some of it, which proved to be limestone. We then went along the Banks of the River, 
and found immense quantities of the same sort, some of which I have preserved as a specimen ; this 
Evening caught 3 fish of the same kind we caught before ; throughout the Night, Cali and Cloudy. 


“ Friday, 8th December, 1820. 

“At Daylight, cloudy wr., Wind E. Myself and Vaughan set out down the River in a S.W. direction 
for the purpose of ascertaining which way the waters went; at 10 o’clock we ascended a very high 
hill from the top of which we had an extensive view all round ; and, finding the waters still continue to 
run in a S.W. direction, we declined going down the River. We then returned to the hut, and staid 
for the Night ;the Banks of the River on both sides, the whole of the way we went which was a distance of 
near 10 miles, is a most beautiful forest as far as we could see, thinly wooded by Gums and Bastard Box, 
the tops of the Hills stony and Stone Sand, but in the valleys a fine Rich Soil; the banks of this River 
is flooded about 30 feet perpendicular. At Noon, hot sultry wr., saw several] natives’ fires at a distance, 
the first I have seen since { left the New Country; this afternoon myself and Wild went about 5 miles 
up the East part of the plains by the side of the River, and found 2 Branches, the one coming from the 
N.E., and the other from the Southward. Throughout the night, fine and clear.” 


* Marginal note on original.—“ This agrees with my own observations and with the accounts of the 
natives, under which mountains they say a river runs to the 8.E.—C. THROSBY.” 
+ ifarginal note on original_— This river or stream is called by the natives Yeal-am-bid-gie ; Ita 


situation and course perfectly agrees with my observations, when at Lake George.—C. THROSBY.” 


It is evident that, on the 7th, Wild and his companions crossed the low ridge of hills 
which separates the watersheds of the Yass and Molonglo Rivers. From one of these 
hills, they observed the Canberra Plains, and, after crossing these plains, camped 
somewhere near Duntroon. In the evening, they discovered the deposits of limestone, 
which gave the first name to the district—Limestone Plains. In the following morning, 
Smith and Vaughan went down the river and ascended “a very high hill’, presumably 
Black Hill, where they saw the river running south-west past Yarrolumla. In the 
afternoon, Wild and Smith travelled up the river to the site of Queanbeyan, “ and found 
2 Branches, the one coming from the N.E. (i.e., the Molonglo) and the other from 
the southward (i.e., the Queanbeyan).” 


On the 9th December, Wild and his companions, the discoverers of Canberra, 
travelled direct to the southern end of Lake George where they had camped seven days 
previously, and returned thence to the settled districts, 
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(ili) Discovery of the Murrumbidgee. Charles Throsby was still determined to 
discover the Murrumbidgee, and, with two companions, left Throsby Park near Moss 
Vale in March, 1821, for this purpose. He was successful in locating the river; but 
it is difficult to determine the precise locality of the discovery, as a personal letter and not 
his journal is alone available. It is certain, however, that he travelled over the site 
of Canberra; that he traced the Molonglo River towards its junction with the 
Murrumbidgee ; and that he discovered the Murrumbidgee, probably, a little below 
Point Hut crossing. 


4. Exolorations by Currie, Ovens and Wild.—The adventurous quest for knowledge 
of the country characteristic of the pioneers was again evident in the final major 
exploration of the Territory. This expedition was undertaken by a naval captain 
named Mark Jobn Currie, and the brigade-major and captain of the 74th regiment, named 
John Ovens, both of whom were untrained in bushcraft. In May, 1823, accompanied 
by Joseph Wild, they left Throsby Park to explore the country south of Lake George. 
On the 31st May, they camped on the river near thie site of Queanbeyan. On the following 
day, they crossed the Limestone Plains; discovered a smal]J plain which they named 
Isahella’s Plain (now known as Tuggeranong) in honour of the daughter of Governor 
Sir Thomas Brisbane ; arrived at the Murrumbidgee River; and, after ascending its 
right bank, being unable to cross, camped somewhere near Tharwa. During the 
following five days, they travelled southerly, more or less parallel with the Murrumbidgee 
River ; crossed the Uimaralla River under the impression that it was the Murrumbidgee ; 
and, on the 6th June, discovered the fertile plains which they called Brisbane Downs, 
but which are now known as the Monaro Plains. 


The epoch of discovery closed with this expedition, and was followed immediately 
by the epoch of pioneer settlement. 


5. Pioneer Settiers in the Capital Territory—The Federal Capital Territory was 
first. settled by men whose names are linked with many important events in Australian 
and English history, including the arrival of the First Fleet in 1788. The outstanding 
figures in the first twenty years were J. J. Moore, Robert Campbell, G. T. Palmer, John 
Macpherson, Sir Terence A. Murray, and James Ainslie. 


Moore, who arrived in Australia in 1816 with his brother-in-law, Judge Advocate 
Sir John Wylde, was a retired lieutenant of the 14th Regiment of Foot, and had 
served at the battle of Waterloo. In 1824, he became the first Prothonotary of the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales. 


Campbell was the second son of the last laird of Ashfield in Scotland. In 1798, 
he settled in Australia, became the first merchant, and built up large mercantile and 
shipping interests. In 1825, he became one of the first non-official members in the 
nominee Legislative Council, and held his seat until the final dissolution of that Council 
in 1843. He died at Duntroon in 1846. During his active life, he was probably the 
moat trusted colonist and the greatest philanthropist in the community. 


Palmer was a retired lieutenant of the 6lst Regiment of Foot, and had served 
in Egypt at the time of the battle of the Nile. His father, John Palmer, arrived in 
1788 with Captain Phillip in the First Fleet, and was for many years Commissary of the 
Colony. 


Macpherson arrived in Australia in 1825 with his father, a retired army officer. 
As a reward for the capture of a bushranger, he was promised a land grant. 


Murray arrived in Australia in 1827 with his father, a captain in the 48th Regiment 
of Foot. He became the first elected member for the district in 1843, and served 
continuously in different branches of the New South Wales legislature until his death 
in 1873. During this lengthy service, he was knighted, and, at different times, held 
office as Auditor-General, Secretary for Lands and Works, Speaker of the Assembly, 
and President of the Council. 


Ainslie had been a trooper in the Scots Greys at the battle of Waterloo, where he 
was severely wounded in the head by a sabre cut. He was overseer for Robert Campbell, 
and was eccentric, his idiosyncrasy being probably resultant on his injury. 
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6. Initiation of Grazing.—After the conquest in 1813 and succeeding years of the 
barriers which had limited the extension of settlement, the abundance of natural pasture 
in the newly discovered areas was a powerful attraction to graziers, and the practice 
was adopted of forming a grazing station without permit or licence on vacant Crown 
lands. In some districts, such a station might be held by the same grazier 
undisturbed for many years. The first settlement at Canberra and in the Territory 
was a stock station, formed in this way at Acton by employees of John Joshua Moore, 
probably about the end of the year 1824. Moore, however, was not permitted to hold 
this area for any length of time. The rapidity with which the land on the Limestone 
Plains and neighbourhood was granted, purchased, or promised, indicates that its value 
was realized at an early date. During the years 1826-27, therefore, Moore purchased 
1,000 acres at 5s. an acre, and erected thereon the building now used as the police 
station for Canberra. He subsequently purchased an additional 742 acres. 


In 1825, Robert Campbell was granted land to the value of £1,000, and live-stock to 
an equal value as compensation for the loss of his ship “‘ Sydney ” in 1806, off the coast 
of New Guinea, when under charter to the Government. James Ainslic, his overseer, 
took delivery of 700 sheep from the Government flocks at Bathurst; overlanded them 
via Yass to the Territory ; settled on the south-eastern slopes of Mount Pleasant ; and 
formed Duntroon. A few years later, Campbell’s claim that the land was valued 
excessively at 5s. an acre was admitted; the value was reduced to 4s., and he was given 
an additional 1,000 acres to complete the compensation awarded. Less than eighteen 
months after Ainslie settled at Duntroon, Campbell obtained permission to purchase 
5,000 acres on the south bank of the Molonglo River opposite Duntroon, and he thus 
became the first large landed proprietor in the Territory. 


Within a few years of the formation of Moore’s station at Acton, almost the whole 
of the land on Limestone Plains and a large proportion of the area in the neighbourhood 
were allotted to private holders. 


George Thomas Palmer acquired a large area at Ginninderra, and 2,000 acres at 
Jerrabombera, which had been promised to his father, were granted to him after his 
father’s death. 


John Macpherson’s reward grant of 640 acres was located on the spurs of Black 
Hill and was named Springbank. 


In partnership with Thomas Walker, Terence Aubrey Murray acquired 2,560 acres, 
which formed the nucleus of the Yarrolumla estate, and on which Murray erected the 
homestead where he resided. 


About the end of the year 1836, Charles Sturt was staying at Yarrolumla, 
recuperating from the privations endured during his exploration of the Murrumbidgee 
and Murray Rivers from Jugiong to Lake Alexandrina. He there received a notice 
requiring the early selection of his reward grant of 5,000 acres. He forthwith selected 
an area between the Molonglo and Murrumbidgee Rivers and the Ginninderra Creek, 
and this grant was named Belconnel. Soon after, Sturt sold this grant to Charles 
Campbell, a son of R. Campbell. 


So rapidly was the land alienated that, when he criticized the land administration 
after a visit to the Limestone Plains in 1834, John Lhotsky, the German raturalist, 
said :—‘‘ More especially the disposition of land is loudly claiming attention, if an 
Agrarian Law in some shorter or longer period is to be avoided. With regard to 
Limestone, this is now too late, the whole plains belonging by grant or purchase to a few 
(although very worthy) land-holders.” 


7. Early Social Conditions.—During the carly years of settlement, conditions were 
primitive. The nearest post office was at Inverary, a few miles from Bungonia and 
about 60 miles from Canberra. The principal occupation was grazing; and, there 
being no fences, the sheep were shepherded, and the country side was dotted with 
shepherds’ huts. Even the homesteads were primitive; and, in 1834, Lhotsky 
described the cottage at Duntroon as the Jast house south of Sydney with windowpanes. 
Labour, principally as shepherds, was provided by convicts under the system of 
assignment, and the supervision of the properties was left to overseers. 
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Within five years of its first settlement, the district, became infested with gangs 
of armed bushrangers, who were absconding convicts and who existed by robbery and 
plunder. In 1828, a gang of six bushrangers was captured, the two leaders Tennant and 
Ricks, by Campbell’s overseer, Ainslic, and Moore’s overseer, Cowan, respectively, and 
four were tried and hanged. Large forces of military and mounted and foot police 
were frequently required to maintain order; but the convict type of bushranger was 
not suppressed until after the abolition of transportation and the extension of settlement 
in the fortics. 

Notwithstanding the primitive and disturbed conditions, the isolation, the entire 
want of social intercourse, and the absence of medical aid, John Macpherson and his 
wife began to reside at Springbank on the slopes of Black Hill about the year 1832, and 
he was the first educated resident Iand owner in the Territory. In 1834, his son, 
John Alexander, was born at Springbank, and this son became Premier of Victoria in 
1869-1870, and Chief Secretary in 1875-1877. 


Within five years many land owners followed the example of Macpherson. Palmer 
took up residence at Ginninderra, Murray at Yarrolumla, and Charles Campbell, the 
third son of R. Campbell, at Duntroon. Jn 1837, C. Campbell married the eldest 
daughter of G. T. Palmer, and initiated the long series of inter-family marriages 
characteristic of the district. 


At this time, 1836, the population consisted half of convicts and half of free men, 
The two magistrates were Palmer, at Ginninderra, and Murray, at Yarrolumla ; and, 
at these two homesteads, punishments were inflicted. In 1837, however, a resident 
magistrate was appointed, a doctor settled, a post office was established at Queanbeyan, 
and conditions began rapidly to improve. 


8. Early Economic Conditions.—The economic conditions during the first twenty 
years of settlement were indicated by Charles Campbell and J. F. Murray, a brother of 
T. A. Murray, who bad obtained the grant of Woden, in their evidence before a Select 
Committee in 1843. During the consideration of the Masters and Servants Act, Murray 
stated that the relations between master and servant were good in and about the 
district of Limestone Plains, whereas the reverse was generally the case in other parts 
of the Colony. Campbell indicated the methods adopted by graziers in the district. 
He stated that sheep farming was remunerative, provided that a price of seven shillings 
a head could be obtained. The sheep were shepherded, and cach station required a large 
staff of employees. On Duntroon and the adjoining station, 50 or 60 shepherds and 
watchmen were employed at wages of £20, £22 and £24 a year and rations, or a cost of 
about £1,200 a year apart from rations. Campbell advocated the settlement of the 
employees on each station in a group of cottages or “ village’’, each cottage possessing 
asmall cultivation area. By this plan, the employees became more settled and contented. 
The remains of such a “ village ’? may be seen to-day near the old Palmer homestead at 
Ginninderru. 


In the year 1838, one of the most severe dronghts on record commenced, and it 
continued until the year 1842. AU the creeks in the district dried up, very few water 
holes remained in the Molonglo River, and the Murrumbidgee ceased to run for two 
years. All the crops failed, and the price of wool fell from 36d. in 1833 to 18d. in 1841. 
Superimposed on these troubles, the financial crisis of 1843 occurred. a happening 
characterized by many similar features to that of 1930-31. 


Cne result of the financial depression was that sheep became almost unsaleable at 
any price. In 1843, the wages of shepherds on the Duntroon estate were reduced from 
£24 to £18 a year, and of watchmen from £20 to £16. J. J. Moare, the first landed 
proprietor, was forced to sell his estate of 1742 acres at Acton to Arthur Jeffreys, R.N., 
who married the second daughter of Robert Campbell. : 


No immediate remedy for the financial chaos was forthcoming, and many settlers 
were ruined. Some relief was obtained for the graziers by the passing of the Lien on 
Wool Act. Further relief was obtained from the introduction by H. D. O’Bricn at 
Douro, near Yass, of the practice of boiling down. It was found that by boiling down 
a full-grown sheep the value of the products in tallow, skins, mutton hams, etc., was 
14s, The result was that sheep recovered in value and sold at 5s. to 8s. a head. 
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9. Effect of the Discovery of Gold.—The financial restoration of Australia was 
largely due to the discovery of gold in 1851. 

The “ gold fever ’’, which lasted for a decade or more, had, however, mainly indirect 
effects in the areca now forming the Federal Territory. Tt caused a general betterment 
of conditions, but rendered the district liable to sporadic raids by bushrangers. A 
quiet and conservative epoch then began, and continued until the Territory became 
the property of the Commonwealth of Australia on the lst January, 1911. There is 
probably no area in Australia, in which there have been fewer changes over an extended 
term of years. 


10. Conditions Prevailing between 1841 and 1911.—(i) The Land-holders and their 
Descendants. The system of assignment of convicts had ceased in July, 1841; and 
thereafter the number of convicts working for private individuals naturally declined, 
until free labour finally became universal. The lands in the Territory were well-managed, 
and, in most instances, the owners and their descendants resided on their properties 
for many years. 

Charles Campbell managed Duntroon until 1855 and was succeeded by his brother, 
George, who resided there until 1876, when he went to England, where he died in 1881. 
After the death of George Campbell, his widow resided at Duntroon until her death in 
1903. Charles Campbell had purchased Pelconnel from Charles Sturt in 1837, and 
acquired other lands near Ginninderra, which he held until his death in 1888, when his 
son, Frederick, inherited. 

Sir Terence Aubrey Murray, father of Sis Hubert Murray, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Papua, and Professor Sir Gilbert Murray, held Yarrolumla until 1858, when he sold 
the property to his brother-in-law, Augustus Gibbes, son of Colonel Gibbes, a former 
Collector of Customs. In 1881, Gibbes sold Yarrolumla to Frederick Campbell, who, 
when he inherited his father’s estates in 1888, became the largest land holder in the 
district. 

G. T. Palmer owned the Ginninderra estates until his death in 1854, when they 
passed to his son, G. T. Palmer, junr. William Davis, junr., married Palmer’s sister, 
and acquired the estates. He built the new homestead at Gungahleen, and resided there 
until he sold to FE. K. Crace in 1877. 

Charles and Martin Kyrne acquired Woden from J. F. Murray, the original grantee, 
and later sold to Frederick Arthur Campbell, whose son still resides in the homestead. 

Thomas McQuoid, Sheriff of New South Wales, was granted Tuggeranong about 
1837, and on his death in 1841 bequeathed it to his son, Thomas Hyam. ‘TT. H. McQuoid 
was drowned in the wreck of the Dunbar in 1857, and Andrew Cunningham acquired 
the estate. Cunningham had previously, in 1847, purchased the adjoining property 
known as Lanyon. 

Uriarra was held by Alexander McDonald and his descendants from 1839 onwards. 
Tidbinbilla was held by George Webb and his sons from 1842 to 1875, when it was 
acquired by James Cunningham, then of Tuggeranong. 

Alexander, Archibald and Charles McKeahnie each owned properties in the 
mountainous country in the south of the Territory for many years. 

Large land holders settled in the district permanently, and several large properties 
have been held by successive generations of the one family, which is somewhat unusual 
in Australia. In the Campbell family, four generations have held property within the 
Territory. Amongst the smaller land holders, a similar practice has often prevailed, 
and sons have succeeded fathers on the same farms as freeholders or tenants. 

All members of the community were content to lead quiet lives, developing their 
properties, and rearing large families; and many families became closely connected 
by intermarriage. 

(ii) Other Settlers. It is remarkable also that, apart from land-owners, many others 
followed their occupations for unusually lengthy periods. The Reverend P. G. Smith 
was Rector at Canberra for over 50 years (1855-1906), and baptized, married, and 
sometimes even buried successive generations. W.¥. Hayley was surgeon at Queanbeyan 
for 30 years (1837-1867), and was succeeded by Andrew Morton, who remained for 
many years, and their names were household words in times of sickness, death and 
accident. James Abernethy was schoolmaster at Canberra for 17 years (1863-1880) 
and taught successive generations of children. 
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(iii) Transport Facilities. During the period of the “gold fever”, Cobb and Co. 
established regular communication with Sydney by a daily coach from Picton to 
Goulburn, and a tri-weekly coach from Goulburn to Queanbeyan. The time of journey 
from Goulburn to Queanbeyan was thirteen hours, i.e., from 1 a.m. to 2 pm. In 1867, 
the railway was opened to Goulburn, and, in 1886, to Queanbeyan. In 1860, a post 
office was established at Ginninderra, in 1861 at Lanyon, and in 1863 at Canberra. At 
first a mail was received three times a week, and the time of transit from Sydney was 50 
hours, which, three years later, was reduced to 38 hours. In 1881, a daily mail was 
established, running three days a week via Queanbeyan, and three days a week via 
Collector and old Gundaroo. 


As time went on, although the ownership remained in the same families, slab huts 
were replaced by pisé houses, and later brick, stone, or weatherboard buildings. Old 
homésteads were extended or demolished and new homesteads erected on the same 
or new sites. 


Owners improved their properties, and the most striking change was the abolition 
of shepherds and the introduction of fencing. IF’. Campbell, at Yarrolumla, was 
prominent in making changes. He subdivided his estate into over sixty paddocks, 
cleared the forest land, and cleaned and dried the flukey country by an extensive system 
of drainage. Bullock teams were replaced by horses, spring carts by buggies and sulkies, 
and tools by machines. The community was contented, conservative and self-contained ; 
and probably would have so remained for another 100 years, if Canberra had not been 
selected as the site of the Federal Capital. 


11. Conditions after 1911.—(i) Commonwealth’ Control. The Commonwealth of 
Australia was established in 1901 ; and, even before that date, Canberra was suggested 
as the capital site. It is not necessary here to detail the history of the selection of 
Canberra as the capital city for Australia, One needs only to note the date, Ist January, 
1911, when the Commonwealth of Australia assumed possession of the Federal Territory 
and the site of Canberra. 


With the transfer of the Territory to the Commonwealth, freehold tenure was 
abolished ; and it was provided that all Crown lands, and all privately-owned land 
after resumption, should for ever remain the property of the nation. This alteration 
in tenure caused a cessation in the transfer of properties from father to son, which was 
so marked a feature of the preceding epoch. 


(ii) Resumption of Lands. For the purposes of the capital city large resumptions 
of land became necessary. The first area to be resumed was the land which had been 
originally taken up on behalf of J. J. Moore in 1824, and sold to A. Jeffreys in1843. In 
February, 1911, 1,780 acres were resumed from A. H. Jeffreys for £9,743, after he and 
his forbears had been in possession for 68 years. In July, 1912, 30,451 acres of Duntroon 
were resumed for £144,690, the Campbell family having held the area for 87 years; and 
39,640 acres of Yarrolumla were resumed for £149,662, the property of F. Campbell 
for 31 years, together with the Belconnel estate which he or his father had held for 75 
years. In 1916-17, 21,060 acres of Tuggeranong and Tidbinbilla were resumed for 
£78,093; this estate having been occupied by the Cunningham family for 60 years. 
Up to date, 213,830 acres bave been resumed at a total cost of £791,837. 


(iii) Leasing of Resumed Lands. Since its resumption the land, apart from the area 
reserved for the city of Canberra, has been subdivided and leased to 170 lessees in small 
areas for grazing and farming, whereas, prior to resumption, more than half the resumed 
land was held in four estates. No figures are, however, available to show whether the 
production and thereby the contribution from the lands of the Territory towards the 
national income have been increased or diminished through this drastic change. As 
the population of the Territory at the census in 1911 was 1,714 persons, practically 
all of whom were on the land, and as the population on the 30th June, 1930, resident 
in the Territory on the land outside the city of Canberra, was 1,963 persons, an increase 
of 249 persons in nineteen years, it is evident that closer settlement has caused no large 
increase in the population on the land. 
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12. Plan of the Federal Capital—The history of the world competition for a city 
plan, of the selection of the design submitted by W. B. Griffin, of the naming of the city 
by Lady Denman in 1913, of the various forms of administration during the past twenty 
years, and finally of the opening of Parliament at Canberra in 1927 by H.R.H. the Duke 
of York have been detailed in previous volumes of the Official Year Book. 


13. Finances of Canberra.—The finances of Canberra are more involved and therefore 
more misunderstood possibly than any other public finances in the history of 
Australia. One of the principal reasons for this has been the provision in the Seat of 
Government Administration Act of 1924, that the capital liability of the Territory should 
include all expenditure, from the Ist January, 1901, with annual interest added, on the 
selection and establishment of the capital of the Commonwealth. When the Act came 
into operation on the Ist January, 1925, the total liability of the Territory was on this 
basis £3,409,531. This sum included the net expenditure, less net receipts, £2,966,600, 
and the sum of £442,961 for interest since the financial year 1902-3. Since the lst 
January, 1925, this initial liability has been subject to an annual increment of £88,017 
for interest: and, with these annual increments. on the 3lst December, 1930, the sum 
of £971,063 is included in the capital liability of the Territory for interest, some of which 
has accumulated since 1901. Included in the expenditure £2,966,600, there is the sum 
of £351,804, expended on administration, maintenance, selection of a capital site, visits 
of parliamentarians and pressmen to these sites, etc., etc. The capitalization of costs 
of administration, maintenance, interest on these costs, and interest on expenditure 
creating no tangible assets, prior to the Ist January, 1925, amounted at the 31st 
December, 1930, to the sum of £1,322.867, or about 123 per cent. of the presumed total 
cost of the capital city and the Territory. 


Included in the capital liability of Canberra, there are certain large suns, which 
represent the funding of expenditure incurred for national purposes without creating 
any tangible assct, and also other large sums expended on national works, a part of which 
would in all probability have been paid from the Consolidated Revenue of the 
Commonweaith, if the Federal Capital Fund had not been established by the Act of 1924. 


All available facts seem to indicate that the foundation of Canberra has been an 
excellent financial investment for the Commonwealth. The nation will ultimately 
occupy its own buildings, erected on its own cheaply acquired lands, and supplied with 
its own water supply and sewerage, and will derive its electric light and power under 
special and favourable conditions, statutorily enacted by the Seat of Government 
Acceptance and Surrender Acts of 1909. The nation eventually will no longer pay for 
essential services to State, municipal or private corporations, and will no longer pay rent 
to States or private persons for office accommodation in buildings on expensive sites 
in State Capitals. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 
§ 1. Initiation and Growth of Pastoral Industry. 


‘lL. Early Statistics.In earlier issues of the Year Book will be found a brief reference 
to the pastoral industry in Australia prior to the year 1860. (Sce Year Book No. 6, 
page 330.) 


2. Subsequent Statistics — While the statistical records of live stock in Australia 
prior to the year 1860 are somewhat defective, from that year onwards fairly complete 
particulars are available for most of the States. At the present time, statistics of live 
stock are collected annually in all the States principally through the agency of the police, 
but in the years 1885 to 1888 inclusive, and 1893 to 1895 inclusive, these particulars 
wero not collected in South Australia, and similar gaps occur on the Victorian records 
for the periods 1895 to 1899 inclusive, and 1901 to 1903. In order to obtain totals for 
Australia for these years the missing numbers have been supplied by interpolation. The 
results so obtained probably differ but slightly from the actual numbers for the respective 
years. 


3. Increase in Live Stock.—Darticulars concerning the numbers of each of the 
principal kinds of live stock in Australia at decennial intervals from 1860 to 1920, and 
from 1925 onwards in single years, are given in the following table, and are shown 
continuously in the graphs hereinafter. 


During the sixty-nine years covered by the table the live stock of Australia increased 
considerably, horses 328 per cent., cattle 183 per cent., sheep 4]9 per cent., and pigs 190 
percent. The average annual increases which these aggregates represent are as follow :— 
Horses, 2.12 per cent. ; cattle, 1.52 per cent. ; sheep, 2.42 per cent. ; and pigs, 1.56 per cent. 


LIVE STOCK.—AUSTRALIA, 1860 TO 1929. 














31st December. Horses, Cattle. | Sheep.(a) Pigs. 
Sale get eas Sele A ea te ; ees SS 
i | 

1860 3% os eee 431,525 3,957,915 20,135,286 351,096 
1870 a ae at 716,772 4,276,326 41,593,612 543,388 
1880 oe a os 1,068,774 7,527,142 62,184,252 815,776 
1890 ae es os 1,521,598 10,299,816 97,881,221 891,138 
1800 oe ne os 1,609,654 8,640,225 70,602,995 950,349 
1910 oe ons ae 2,165,866 11,744,714 98,066,046 1,025,850 
1920 ome bus ois 2,415,510 13,499,737 81,795,727 764,406 
1925 oe ef nt 2,250,361 13,279,785 | 103,563,218 1,128,374 
1926 Me a aa 2,122,516 11,963,278 {104,267,101 989,009 
1927 oe we Be 2,040,691 11,617,056 |100,827,476 878,207 
1928 os we os 1,942,753 11,300,757 {103,430,773 910,181 
1929 os ao a 1,845,614 11,202,134 {104,558,342 1,018,324 


(a) See note to Table in § 4, 2 hercinafter, 


4. Fluctuations.—The increases referred to, however, have not been continuous, 
marked fluctuations having taken place during the period, mainly on account of the 
droughts which have from time to time left their impress on the pastoral history of 
Australia. These were in evidence in 1868, 1877, 1883-4, 1892, 1893, 1895, 1901-2, 
1912, 1914-15, 1918, 1919, 1922-23, 1925-26, and 1927-28, in which latter years Central 
and Northern Queensland experienced one of the driest periods on record with a heavy 
mortality of stock. 
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The years in which the numbers of live stock attained their maxima are as 
follows :—Horses, 1918, 2,527,149; cattle, 1921, 14,441,309; sheep, 1891, 106,421,068 ; 
and pigs, 1917, 1,169,365. 


5. Live Stock in Relation to Population.— The number of each kind of live stock 
per head of the population of Australia has varied during the past sixty-nine years in 
the manner shown in the succeeding table :— 


LIVE STOCK PER HEAD OF POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA, 1860 TO 1929. - 














| 

1 f ¥ ! 
Year. Horses. | Cattle.! Sheep. ae Year. Horses. Cattle. {| Sheep. | Pigs. 

| | i | 

ae : 
1860 .. | 0.38 + 3.45 | 17.68 | 0.31 | 1920 -. 0.44 | 2.49 , 15.11 | 0.14 
1870 .. | 0.43 » 2.60 | 25.24 | 0.33 1 1925 -. 0.38 | 2.22 | 17.28 | 0.19 
1880 0.48 ' 3.37 | 27.87 | 0.37 ., 1926 -. 0.35 | 1.96 | 17.06 | 0.16 
1890 0.48 | 3.17 | 31.06 | 0.28 , ‘ 1927 -. 0.33 ' 1.86 | 16.14 | 0.14 
1900 0.43 | 2.29 ; 18.75 | 0. 25 | 1928 ». 0.31 . 1.78 | 16.32 | 0.14 
1910 0.49 | 2.65 | 22.16 | 0.2 3 1929 «- , 0.29 1.75 16.30 | 0.16 





6. Live Stock in Relation to Area.—The numbers of live stock per square mile in 
the several States and Territories of Australia are given in the following table :— 


LIVE STOCK PER SQUARE MILE, 1929. 




















| 
States and Territories. : i Horses. : Cattle. . Sheep. Pigs. 
| 
New South Wales (a) = .. 2.78 | 8.68 | 157.45 | 1.05 
Victoria 5 es .- , 4.47 15.19 | 198.30 | 3.03 
Queensland as ea A -. | 0.75 7.76 30.31 0.35 
South Australia ae vi ne os | 0.50 0.54 16.28 0.20 
Western Australia .. ‘ as a 0.16 0.86 9.79 0.07 
Tasmania . es <i 6 | 1.31 8.19 79.77 2.02 
Northern Territory an -» | 0.06 1.36 0.02 0.00 
Federal Capital Territory (a) os sal 0.99 5.06 | 255.79 0.13 
Raza Pegs ea ears pane 
Total a ie - | 0.62} 3.77] 35.15) 0.34 





(a) 30th June, 1930. 


7. Minor Classes of Live Stock.—Tho numbers of minor classes of live stock returned 
for 1929 were as follows :—-Goats, 131,869 ; camels, 6,252; mules and donkeys, 13,871 ; 
and ostriches, 186. Of these, goats were most numerous in Queensland ; camels, mules 
and donkeys in Western Australia; and ostriches in South Australia. In the raising 
of goats, attention has in recent years been devoted to the angora goat and its product 
(mohair), and 6,489 angora goats are included in the total of 131,869 goats shown 
above. Of these, 1,468 were in New South Wales, 1,007 in Tasmania, 1,228 in Western 
Australia, 554 in South Australia, and 2,215 in Queensland, while the quantity of 
mohair produced in the latter State in 1929 was set down at 1,425 lbs., and the number 
of skins placed on the market was returned as 360. 


8. Net Exports of Principal Pastoral Products\—The quantities by which the 
exports of the principal pastoral products of Australia exceeded the imports for the years 
1925-26 to 1929-30 were as follows :— 
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NET EXPORTS OF PASTORAL PRODUCTS.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929- 30. 









































Unit of : t 
Products. | Quan- 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 1929-30. 
tity. j | 
QuanrTITIES. 
Animals (living) — \ i i 
Cattle .. oe «» | No, 9,898 10,093 | 11,131 8,452 6,191 
Horses os Je | Ms 5,255 5.276 5,627 5,356 5,969 
Sheep . i a 20,331 26,218 | 30,871 29,545 38,764 
Bones... 1 27329 18,394 ; 14,486 } 14,060 10,503 
Glue- pieces and Sinews . s —8.757 —12,840 5 —13,469 —18,420 | —20,176 
Glycerine a o | 1b. —603,485 | —553,950 , —571,266 | —388,800  -703,682 
Hair oe ee a ee (a) {a) (a) Hl (a) : (a) 
Hoofs me Si H cwt. 20,510 8.371 13,543 9,852 | 11,273 
Horns fiat te (a) (a) ‘ (a) (a) ! (a) 
Meats— { l ! 
Frozen Beef oe qb, 214,058,586 {112,124,913 :169,094,472 {189,090,102 156,748,365 
Frozen Mutton and Lamb’ a 85,679,850 | 93,514,533 | 46,359,146 | 84,905,385 100,410,980 
Frozen Rabbits and Hane, pair 4,043,511 3,298,372 | 3,433,098 3,598,075 3,873,337 
Frozen, Other .. a Ib. 8,935,456 3,893,937 7 "392372 7,127,553 6,115,445 
Potted, and Extract of ..j)  .. (a) (a) ; (a) ' (a) (a) 
Preserved in Tins, ete. .. Ib, | 10,209,971 | 8,674,251 3,760,147 8,168,759 3,381,248 
Other (excluding Bacon and ; | 
Haim) . 56 ‘ 211,403 166,537 $22,117 447,495 434,050 
Sausage Casings’ ae cw. 24,119 24,222 ' 22,714 31, "489 ' 30,984 
Skins— ' 
Hides .. ave re No. + 699,080 720,065 | 1,034,317 | 816,980 702,135 
Sheep . 8 34 7 | 8,007,249 8,487,652 | 11,315,072 | 11,026,201 | 12,044,781 
Rabbit and Hare. cwt. 134,024 126,745 + 112,547 100,655 77,566 
Other (including Undressed ! i H 
Furs) + (a) (a) ' (a) (a) | (a) 
Tallow... Fe Ae ewt. 824,074 $33,336 : 648,502 768,314 592,231 
Wool— 
Greasy fs «et Tb, 1767,812,768 709,488,054 ,682,013,532 |759,443,979 696,578,126 
Scoured Ps ara x 49,972,194 | 52,110,342 | 55,397,621 | 46,019,059 | 44,195,688 
Tops .. a Ene eee 5,219,085 | 4,519,357 | 2,559,159 872,774 $52,152 
NOTE.—The minus sign — signifies net imports. (4) Quantity not available, 


The values of the net exports for the same five years are furnished in the next 
table, and amount to no less a total than £358,167,689 for the period, or an average of 
£71,633,538 per annum, of which wool represents 79.82 per cent. Skins, meat and tallow 
rank next in order of importance. 


NET EXPORTS OF PASTORAL PRODUCTS.—AUSTRALIA, 1925--26 TO 1929-30. 














* | 
Products. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
VALUES. 
i 
Auimais (living)— £ | £ £ £ | £ 
Cattle .. a ae “s 32,632 , 43,663 41,352 21,205 | ~19,814 
ee oe .. oe —8,655 |! 35,313 65,285 79,257 85,178 
Sheep . -_ a ee 27,058 | 15,390 40,512 , 43,447 | 35,681 
Bones... oe os 22,407 11,783 8,932 | 10,775 | 8,015 
Glue-picces and Sinews —.. ae 3,071 —6,442 —2,503 | ~—6,956 -13,577 
Glycerine oe tis .. —15,586 21,284 — 15,097 | — 6,809 | -15,167 
Tair Se oe ee ar —63,681 — 44,354 —43,054 ° —35,660 ! 47,591 
Hoofs .. ° se os 10,459 4,768 7,826 | 6,162 ; 7,128 
ety A an ass ats 36,102 ; 21,291 25,488 24,385 22,626 
Leats— 
Frozen Beef i o 3,263,859 ' 1,626,640 2,377,871 | 2,888,284 2,569,782 
Frozen Mutton and Lamb_ A 2,430,430 | 2,057,443 1,188,388 2,165,321 2,380,175 
Frozen Rabbits and Hares oa 399,039 303,752 309,149 | 331,456 339,917 
Frozen, Other .. o oe 166,538 78,956 142.475 ° 180,422 152,319 
Potted, and Extractof .. o- — 30,580 —08,673 —60,662 | ~—76,328 -52,491 
Preserved in Tins, etc. . 328,888 279,167 100,110 | 843,029 118,513 
Other (excluding Bacon and Ham) | 3,083 1,671 6,243 , 11,086 8,695 
‘ Casings eis aie 259,299 | 179,434 136,567 | 144,063 245,246 
ins— 
Hides .. oe 4 aie 713,589 H 605,600 1,401,029 886,430 | 459,192 
Sheep .. th o 3,413,809 | 3,320,745 4,385,138 ,; 4,526,170 3,123,282 
Rabbit and Hare. . 2,874,582 | 2,832,128 2,490,709 | 2,624,253 | 1,507,142 
Other Apel, Undressed ¥ urs) . 2 "569, T44, | 1,026,667 831,042 277,477 586,842 
Wane es ae 1,584,465" 1,402,020 1,043,311 1,366,341 | 981,454 
oo! 
Greasy.. es an -» | 56,429,712 | 53,224,169 | 58,295,014 | 55,592,624 Is 32,775,631 
Scoured ae oe oe 5,537,671 5,726,308 6,621,937 6,519,161 3,563,207 
Tops .. Pa ws Pac 1,035,107 | 822,713 488,109 166,957 i 87, 781 
_ Total Values _ 5 «+ | 79,023,942 1 73,518,868 | 79,886,161 | 76,823,552 | 48,915, 166 





NotTEe.—The minus sign — signifies net imports. 
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9. Value of Pastoral Production—Details of the quantities and values of the items 
included in the value of pastoral production for the year 1929-30 are shown in the 
following table :— 


_ PASTORAL PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1929-30. 














Ttem. : Quantity. Value. 
i aad 
Wool xe ah is ae se Ib. | 937,596,816 | 44,222,000 
Meats— | 
Beef— } 
Local Consumption (including Factories) .. ” | 675,804,596 17,148,542 
Exports of Carcasses os os ae » «© 156,748,665 2,569,788 
Mutton and Lamb— l | 
Local Consumption (including Factor are) és » + 505,219,696 | 8,520,062 
Exports of Carcasses ee es x» * 100,411,243 | 2,386,186 
Rabbits and Hares (Export only) .. pair 3,873,337 | 339,917 
Other Meats, frozen and other eo we only) « oe (a) } 165,922 
Sausage Casings (Export only) . cwt. 44,930 : 426,415 
Skins— : 
Exports— 
Cattle and Calf . “3 <3 oe No. | 1,036,243 « 857,360 
Sheep . tee sé ae » | 43,235,605 ‘ 1,050,145 
Rabbit and Hare re is a ewt. ! 78,241 | 1,525,117 
Other Furred  .. a < 3 be! (2) 1 1,041,326 
Other Skins ee 5 a i ae (a) l 3,838 
Consumption in Factories .. a8 ab re (a) ' 1,859,360 
Tallow— 
Exports .. xe be os cwt. 598,533 | 991,592 
Local Consumption ae ee 3 485,301 | 804,144 
Hair, Horns, &c. (Export only) i we ae (a) : 81,350 
Net Exports of Live Stock a is age is 41,655 
Increase in Live Stock— : ; 
Sheep .. wa “8 Pe 32 No. 1,127,569 | 528,332 
Cattle... oa . mes os ie Ad vs Se 
Horses... es os a ws ey te | 
Saeeacas amtaseaatt: i aah in mete eh a “ 
84,563,051 











(a) Not available. 

10. Consumption of Meats.—Particulars of the per capita consumption of meat in 
Australia are shown in the following table, together with returns for certain other countries. 
The figures have in each case been obtained from official sources, although it is not 
definitely known that they are all on a similar basis. 

While the average consumption in Australia is considerably below that of New 
Zealand, it is greatly in excess of that of Canada, Great Britain and the United 
States. The deficiency in these countries is partly counterbalanced by the large con- 
sumption of pork, the average of which is greatly in excess of that recorded for Australia 
and New Zealand. 


MEATS.— PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION.— AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 


a | 























> United 
ali New Great | . 
Pree Australia, |, i Canada, States of 
a a voeo-s0.” . HeSyn | igpatay | DES.” | Americ, 
Ib. “Db. ii tl Ib. 
Beef and Veal .. .. 104.86. 155.78 71.40 67.33 58.20 
Mutton and Lamb ‘So 78.60 86.87 26.20 ! 6.46 | 5.80 
Pork .. fe 6.00 13.11 |(6) 46. 80: 82.48 (<) 72.80 
panes 2 . . . 
Total .. be . > 189.46! 255.71] 144.401 156.27] 136.80 
Bacon and Ham Et 10.73 | 14.51 (2) (a) (a) 


Total All Meats ee 200.19: 270.22 (b) 144. 40 _ 156. 27 ©) 136. 80. 


(a) Probably inciuded with Pork. (6) Including Lard. (c) Excluding Lard. 
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NUMBER OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, AND PIGS—AUSTIRALIA, 1860 TO 1929. 
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2.000.000 for Sheep 
200,000 .. Cattle 
50,000 .. Horses 
40.000 .. Pig 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, and the vertical 
side 2,000,000 in the case of sheep, 200,000 for cattle, 50,000 for horses, and 40,000 for pigs. 
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PRODUCTION OF BUTTER, CHEESE, AND BACON AND HAM—AUSTRALIA, 
1896 TO 1929, 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small rectangle represents an interval of one year, and the vertical 
height of each denotes in the case of butter 10,000,000 Ibs. ; in the case of bacon and ham 4,000,000 Ibs. ; 
and in the case of cheese 3,000,000 Ibs. 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF NET EXPORTS OF BUTTER FROM AUSTRALIA, 1901 TO 1929. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small rectangle represents an interval of one year, and the ,ertical 
height of each 5,000,000 Ibs. in weight, or £1,000,000 in value. 
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§ 2. Horses. 


1. Suitability of Australia for Horse-breeding.—From the carliest times the 
suitability of the climate and pastures of Australia for the production of serviceable 
breeds of horses has been fully recognized. By the importation of high-class sires, and 
the careful selection of breeding mares, these natural advantages are utilized to the 
fullest extent, all classes of horses being bred. As a consequence of this.combination of 
advantages, the Australian horse, whether of the heavy draught, medium weight, or light 
saddle and carriage varicty, compares more than favourably with the product of other 
lands. The Australian horse has been found suitable for the army in India, and large 
numbers are obtained annually for remount purpcses. During the war, Australian 
horses were found to be well adapted for all purposes, especially in Palestine and Sinai, 
where the rigours of the desert campaign fully tested their powers of endurance. 


2. Distribution throughout Australia.—The States of New South Wales, Queensland 
and Victoria together depasture more than 75 per cent. of the total number of horscs 
in Australia. In the following table figures are given for each State, etc., for each of the 
last five years :— 


HORSES.—NUMBER, 1925 TO 1929. 


1 ee. ; 1 1 t 
Year. ee | Vic. Q'land. 5S. Aust. ' W. Aust. Tas. N.T. a Total. 
(a aie ‘ | : a 








i (ee : ae 








1925 | 649,534 | 463,051 ; 837,436 | 244,111) 170,563 | 37,785 | 46,380 1,501 | 2,250,361 
1926 | 622,009 | 447,988 | 570,690 | 234,352' 166,463 | 36,830 | 42,801 | 1,383 | 2,122,516 
1927 | 598,377 | 428,666 | 547,412 | 224,027) 165,021 | 35,872 | 40,108 | 1,208 | 2,040,692 
1928 ; 567,371 -| 412,867 | 522,490 205,865) 160,876 | 34,908 | 37,452 | 924 | 1,942,753 
1929 | 534,945 | 393,015 | 500,104 eee 159,528 | 34,336 | 33,703 | 929 | 1,845,614 


(a) 30th June year following. 


The number of horses attained its maximum in Australia during 1918, when 2,527,149 
were recorded. Since that date, however, a gradual decline has taken place in all divisions 
of the Commonwealth, except Northern Territory, and the number for 1929 is the lowest 
recorded since 1906. The decrease for Australia during the period amounted to 681,535. 


Particulars regarding the number of horses in Australia from 1860 onwards, may be 
ascertained from the graph herein. 


3. Proportions in the Several States and Territories—The percentages cf the 
number of horses in the soveral States and Territories on the total for Australia for the 
past five years are as follows :— 


HORSES.—PERCENTAGE IN EACH STATE, 1925 TO 1929, 


wanes t ae 1 a 1 : ae Pact tele : 
Year. iN.S.W.: Vic. | Qiiand. | 8. Aust. (W. Aust.) Tas. , NAT, F.C.T. Total. 











i : ' 
i %, 1%) 1 wt %™: BT Bt % 
1925 «. | 28°86 | 20°58 | 28°32 | 10°85 7°58: 1°68) 2°06 0°07 | 100°00 
1926 -. | 29°30 : 21°11 1 26°89 | 11°04 7°84 1°73 | 2°02 0°07 | 100°00 
1927 .. | 29°32 | 21°00 ; 26°83 | 10°98 8°09 eal 1°97 0°05 | 100°00 
1928 -. | 29°20 | 21°25 | 26°89 | 10°60 8°28 1°80 1°93 0°05 | 100°00 
8°64 1°86 ' 1°83 | 0°06 ; 100°00 
t 


1929 se] 28°98 21°29 


t 


27°10 » 10°24 
H I 








The relative changes in distribution are insignificant, the greatest alteration being 
a decrease of under 2 per cent. in Queensland. 
1546.—16 
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4. Relation to Poputation.—In proportion to population, horses are much more 
numerous in the Northern Territory than in any other of the principal divisions of 
Australia. Queensland is next in order, while Tasmania has the smallest number of 
horses per head. The number per head of population has declined in all the statistical 
divisions since 1925. Particulars for the past five years are as follows :-— 


HORSES.—NUMBER ER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1925 TO 1929, 








Year. | NUS.W. Vic. Q’land. Is. Aust. le. Aust, 








Tas. , N. Ter. bane ee All States 

ee eee fee a va aaa : coh hie a aah 
1925 0-28 | 0°27 0°74 | 0-44 0°46! 0°17 ' 12°69) 0°38 | 0-38 
1926 1 0°26 | 0°26 0°65 0-41, 0°44! 0°17 10°98 | 0-28! 0°35 
1927 ‘ 025) 0:25 0°61 | 0°39! 0°43; 0-17 9°47] 0-21] 0°33 
1928 - 0°23 | 0°23 0°57! 0°36: ore 0°16 41 | 0.11 | 0°38) 
1929 ‘ 0-22 | 0.22 0-54! 0-33: 0°38! O16 7°54! OF11 | 0°29 

i ’ ! i 


5. Comparison with other Countries.—The number of horses in some of the leading 
horse-breeding countries of the world, according to the latest available returns, is as 
tollows :— 


” 


HORSES. NUMBER IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 





| Number of | Number of 
Country. Date. | rite i Country. Date. HOO 
i omitted). | omitted). 
Bios - st ae ——| 
Soviet Republics .. 1929 ° 33,969 | Union of South Africa] 1926 | 856 
U.S..of America - 1 1929 13,440 | Cuba is ve 1929 } 758 
Argentine Berea: » 1922 9,432 |} Czechoslovakia .. 1925: 740 
Brazil : ' 1920 5,254 | Dutch East Indics.. 1928 706 
China 1. ! 1916. 4.401 |) Spain... . | 1925 698 
Poland .. .. | 1927 4,047 :| Sweden .. ss 1928 628 
Germany .. -. | 1929 | 3,611 | Lithuania .. | 1929 588 
Canada. | 1929 | 3,376 | Denmark -. | 1929 | 521 
France... ' 1928 | 2,936 ‘| Uruguay -. | 1924 513 
India (British and . ; | Turkey .. ss 1927 | 490 
Native) .. » 1928 | 2,190 |) Bulgaria .. hs 1926 482 
Rumania .. +. 4 1929 1,959 | Irish Free State .. , 1929 | 436 
Australia .. . | 1929 1,846 | Finland .. -. | 1929 | 395 
Japan. . | 1928 | 1494 | Latvia |. 1929 | 360 
United Kingdom 1929 | 1,246 | Philippine Islands.. | 1928 ' 332 
Jugoslavia -. | 1929 1,140 Chile ae : 1925 | 324 
Italy <s -. | 1926 1,050 New Zealand his 1929 | 299 
Mexico... oe 1926 1,036 Netherlands i 1930 297 
Colombia .. 1.) 1987 978 | Paraguay | j996 210 
Hungary .. ve | 1929 892 ' 








6. World’s Totals.—Several countries do not issue annual statistics of live stock, 
the information available consisting of censuses or estimates made at varying intervals. 
It is not possible, therefore, to give world ag: ggregates for the different classes of stock 
year by year, nor to make a satisfactory comparison between the totals fcr consecutive 
years. In order, however, to give some idea of the latest position as regards live stock 
and the changes that have taken place as compared with pre-war years, the following 
information has been taken from the Year Book issued by the International Institute of 
Agriculture. The list of countries included is fairly complote, but China, which possesses 
large numbers of horses, is omitted, as also are certain parts of Asiatic Russia, together 
with a few other countries. While for some countries the figures are the result of 
careful enumeration, in the’case of others they are merely approximations. The 
totals, therefore, can be regarded as a general indication only of the position at the 
dates shown. The figures for horses are as follow :-— 
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HORSES.—WORLD’S TOTALS, 1913 AND 1927. 




















| Number at the date Increase (+) or Decrease 
1 bearest— (—) in 1927. 
Continents, etc. t 
| 10s. 1927, Figures, | Percentages, 
- 000 ,000 ,000 % 
Europe (excluding Soviet Republics) .. ; 22,698 22,863 + 165 + O77 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics .. {| 35,522 31,258 — 4,264 —12°0 
North and Central America .. set 26,1384 20,465 — 5,669 —21°7 
South America -. | 18,162 | 17,653 — 609 | 7 2°8 
Asia (excluding Soviet t Republics) oge ve 4,914 5,394 + 480 + 9°8 
Africa a4 oy 1,692 2,079 + 387 | +22°9 
- Oceania .. 52 si oa 2,976 | 2,445 — 531 ~17°8 
Total .. i .. | 112,098 | 102,157 | — 9,041 | — 8-9 





Compared with the pre-war totals reductions have taken place in all the continente, 
with the exception of Africa, where the number of horses is relatively insignificant. The 
greatest decrease occurred in North and Central America, viz. :—5,669,000, largely as 
the result of the decline in the United States. 


7. Oversea Trade in Horses.—(i) Zxports. Australia’s export trade in horses haa 
fluctuated considerably since the war, and is now far below that of earlier years. For 
instance, during the period 1901-5 the average number exported was over 18,000, whereas 
during the last five years the figure was under 6,000. The total number of horses exported 
during that period amounted to 29,191, valued at £806,791, or equal to an annual average 
of 5,878 for £161,358. The average export price for the period was £27 98. Od. About 86 
per cent. of the horses exported went to India, where they are largely used for remount 
purposes, 


(ii) Imports. The number of horses imported into Australia is comparatively small, 
consisting mainly of valuable animals introduced for breeding purposes, principally from 
the United Kingdom and New Zealand. The average value per head of the horses 
imported during the last five years was £323 lds. 6d., as compared with £27 9s. Od. per 
head for the exports for the same period. The average number imported per annum 
was, however, only 340, and the average annual value, £110,083. Tho following table 
gives the imports, exports, and net exports of horses during each of the years from 
1925-26 to 1929-30 :— 


HORSES.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















| Imports. | Exports. | Net Exports. 
Year. I ei a+ i ; : 
| No. | Value. | o | Value. ‘ No. Value. 
tee eh 
| | og b- | £ 
1925-26 355 | 135,124 5,610 | 126, 490 5,255 j— 8,655 
_ 1926-27 343 111,297 5,619 146,610 + 5,276 35,313 
1927-28 300 | 87,065 5,936 | 152,350 | 5,636 65,285 
1928-29 339 | 95,025 5,695 | 174,282 | 5,356 79,257 
1929-30 zl 362 | 121,902 6,331 | 207,080 . 5,969 85,178 








— NOTE.— The minus siga ( <Y signifies net imports. 


§ 3. Cattle. 

1. Purposes for which Raised.—In all the States, cattle-raising is carried out on 
a more or Jess extensive scale, the main object in certain districts being the production 
of stock suitable for slaughtering purposes, and in others the raising of profitable dairy 
herds. The great impetus which the development of the export trade in Australian 
butter gave to the dairying industry led to a considerable increase in numbers and 
improvement in quality of the dairy herds in Victoria, New South Wales, and Southern 
Queensland in particular, the portion of Australia in the temperate zone being the best 
adapted to this industry. On the other hand, by far the finest specimens of beef-pro- 
ducing cattle are those raised in the tropical districts, i.e., in the northern parts of 
Queensland, in the Northern Territory, and in the Kimberley districts in the north of 
Western Australia. 
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2. Distribution throughout Australia.—Until 1880, New South Wales occupied 
the leading position as a cattle-raising State, but in that year Queensland took first 
place, which it has since maintained. The graph herewith shows a rapid increase in the 
number of cattle in Australia up to the year 1894, when 12,311,617 head were depastured. 
From 1895 onwards, however, the effects of droughts and the ravages of tick fever reduced 
the number to 7,062,742 in 1902. Following the disastrous drought which terminated in 
the latter year, the herds were gradually built up, and despite recurring droughts, they 
continued to increase in recent years until the maximum number of 14,441,309 cattle 
was attained in 1921. The decline in the frozen beef trade and the droughts of 1922-23 
and 1925-26, which particularly affected the beef cattle areas of New South Wales and 
Queensland, were mainly responsible for the heavy decreases recorded in both these 
States during recent years. 

The number of cattle in the several States and Territories during each of the last 
five years is as follows :— 


CATTLE.—NUMBER, 1925 TO 1929, 


: : oF | 
Year. N.S.W. . Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. i W. Aust, Tas. Nor.Ter. cap Ter. | Total. 
rene ie a [ier tt ele ale belt Steaks ac) ee 


1925 | 2,931,818 | 1,518,787 © 6,436,645 | 373,597 | 835,911 212,373 970,342 5,312 |'13,279,785 
1926 | 2,813,144 | 1,435,761 | 5,464,845 | 340,007 | 827 3303 1 213,112 . 863,597 §,509 (11,963,278 





i 
1927 | 2,848,654 | 1,327,077 , 5,225,804 | 316,314 | 840,735 210,804 - 835,390 | 6,188 115617,056 
1928 | 2°784.615 | 1°304/426 | 5.123'341 | 263.016 | 887-527 | 208.812 » 768.751 | 5.289 .11,300,757 
1929 | 2,636,132 | 1,335,242 | 5,208,588 | 204,516 + $36,646 | 214.643 | 711,607 | 4,760 11,202,134 





(a) 30th June year following. . 


3. Proportion in each State.—Percentages showing the relative importance of the 
various cattle-breeding States during the years 1925 to 1929 are given hereunder :— 


CATTLE.—PERCENTAGE IN EACH STATE, 1925 TO 1929. 

















t ' ; a ' 
Year. N.S.W,;} Vic. | Q’land. ‘8. Aust. Ww, cae Tas. ‘Nor. Ter. Led Total 
ee be pee Y Jy atic scent ae. 
en ee ee, ee, eee ee ee, 2 
1925 .. | 22°08 | 11°40 48°47 2°81 i 6°29: 1°60' 7°31) 0°04 | 100°00 
1926 .. | 23°51 , 12°00 45°68 . 2°84 6°92 ' 1°78 7°22; 0°05 | 100°00 
1927 .. | 24°52 | 11°42, 44-98} 2°72! 7°99. 1°89 7°19 | 0°06 | 100°00 
1928 .. | 24°64 | 11°64 | 45°38. 2°33 ' 7411 1°85 6°80] 0°05 | 100°00 
1929 «. | 23°97 { 11°92 46°60 =1°83 7°47! 1°92 6°35 | 0°04 | 100°00 
‘ t ! 








Queensland contains within its’ borders nearly one half of the cattle herds of 
Australia. Despite decreases during recent years the percentage of cattle in Queensland 
on the total for Australia amounted to 46.50 in 1929. The largest relative gain since 
1925 occurred in New South Wales, whilst a slight increase was recorded in Victoria, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. 


4. Relation to Population.—The number of cattle per head of population varies 
considerably in the several States, as may be seen from the following table :— 


_ CATTLE. —NUMBER PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1925 TO 1929. 





























Year. N.S.W. eseral Q'land. | $. Aust. |W. Aust. | tas. | Nor. Ter. {;, Fed. { All 
aa 2 aes i mee Cap. Ter.) States. 
t 
1925 a 1.28 0.90 7.47 - 0.68 | 2.24 0.98 | 265.41 | 1.35 2.22 
1926 8% 1.20 0.84 ' 6.19! 0.60; 2.18 | 0.99 | 221.55 1.12 1.96 
1927 ata 1.20 0.76, 5.81 | 0.55 | 2.16! 0.98 | 191.56 1.08 1.86 
1928 1.14: 0.74; 5.59 i 0.45 | 2.06 | 0.96 | 193.06 0.65 | 1.78 
1929 1.08! 0.75 5.60) 0.35 2.01 0.98 | 159.20 0.57 | 1.75 
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5. Comparison with other Countries.—In the following comparisons of the herds of 
Australia with those of some of the principal cattle-raising countries of the world, the 
latest available figures have been inserted in each case :— 


CATTLE. —NUMBER IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 























i No. of No. of 
Country. Date. yee Country. Date. rhe 
| omitted). : omitted). 
India (British and Cuba os ae 1929 4,865 
Native) .. .. | 1928 {146,633 || Siam .. | 1929 | 4,808 
Soviet Republics ee 1929 68,069 Czechoslovakia ws 1925 4,691 
U.S. of America ea 1929 57,967 || Dutch East Indies .. 1928 4,406 
Argentine Heparlis 3 1922 37,065 || Rumania .. ea 1929 4,334 
Brazil ws 1920 34,271 |) Irish Free State as 1929 4,137 
Germany .. as 1929 18,008 || Spain ae a 1925 3,794 
China ecg ut aie 1921 15,973 || Jugoslavia ie 1929 3,728 
France is aus 1928 15,005 || Kenya Fi is 1929 3,498 
Australia 1929 11,202 |} New Zealand 1929 3,446 
Union of South Africa 1929 10,518 || French Equatorial and 
Poland ns 1929 9,057 West Africa au 1928 3,440 
Canada oa as 1929 8,931 || Nigeria a ee 1929 3,105 
Uruguay... ae 1924 8,432 || Denmark .. .. | ,1929 3,031 
United neon ae 1929 | 7,891 || Paraguay .. -. | 1926 2,973 
Italy i isc 1926 7,400 |! Sweden oe oe 1928 2,898 
Turkey ne a 1927 | 6,934 |) Rhodesia .. wi 1928 2,767 
Madagascar ae 1929 { 6,841 || Netherlands te 1930 2,352 
Colombia... ae 1927 | 6,727 |} Venezuela .. Ae 1922 2,278 
Mexico 5 1926 | 5,584 || Austria ie ce 1923 2,162 
Tanganyika Territory. . 1929 4,867 || Bolivia sis .. | 1929 1,855 




















6. World’s Totals.—The information in the appended table has been taken from 
the returns published by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. The 
figures peiren therein are subject to the limitations previously noted in respect to horses 
(See § 2, 6 ante). 


CATTLE.—WORLD’S TOTALS, 1913 AND 1927. 























' Number at the date Increase ae Se prernee 
1 Dearest— (-)in1 
Continents, etc. 
yo. 1927. Figures. Percentages. 
nee eae ey Wet i: = 
: i 000 ,000 ,000 | % 
Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R.)_ +» ' 98 764 100,339 | + 1,575 +'1.6 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 1 60,280 67,835 | -+ 7,555 +12.5 
North and Central America .. ' 76,485 79,415 | + 2,930 + 3.8 
South America ‘ 86,662 | 101,053 | 4+14,391 +16.6 
Asia (excluding the USSR. ) 131,300 | 143,927 | +12,627 + 9.6 
Africa. .- | 347537 51,270 | +16,733 +48.4 
Oceania .. ui in “+1 13,859 | 15,476 + 1,617 +11.7 ' 
Total | 501,887 | 559,315 | 457,428 | +11.4 


The number of cattle has increased in all continents since 1913, the most notable — 
advances being in Africa and South America. In these continents the development 
of the cattle industry has been most marked, the number of cattle having increased by 
more than 16 and 14 million head respectively since the pre-war year. 


7. Imports and Exports of Cattle.—Although the various products of the cattle- . 
raising industry bulk largely in the export trade of Australia, the export of live cattle 
has never been considerable. The number of cattle imported is also small, consisting, 
aa in the case of horses, mainly of valuable animals for the purpose of breeding. Details 
are as follow :— 
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CATTLE.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








t , , 
: Imports. | Exports. ; Net Exports. 

Year. ae —5 255 td : _ 
io rad Value. No. Value. | No. Value. 
aig ae oe ore £ Lg 

1925-26 - 173): «18,743 { 10,071 48,375 « 9,898 | 32,632 

1926-27 ‘i . 103 , 4,412 10,196 48,075 ' 10,093 43,663 
1927-28 om 89 8,553 | 113,220 44,905 | 11,131 41,352 
1928-29 oe 96 | 17,761 | 8,548 38.966 - 8,452 21,205 
1929-30 oy 193° 44,309 ! 6,384 24,495 6,191 19, ele 





Note. —The minus sign (—) eignifies net imports. 


The average value of the cattle imported during the last five years was £131 3s. 2d. 
per head, while the average value of the cattle exported during the same period was 
£4 83, 3d. As proviously stated, the imported cattle were required principally for stud 
purposes. 


8. Cattle Slaughtered.—The number of cattle slaughtered during each of the years 
1925 to 1929 is given hereunder :— 


CATTLE (INCLUDING CALVES) SLAUGHTERED, 1925 TO 1929. 





7, . ae Nes ‘aa aa | ars noe. TP aie . _ 
4 1 Fed. 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.’ Q’land. ' S. Aust. . W. Aust. a SE Ter. Cap. Ter.. Total. 
(a) ' (a a) 








---| eee se Bs he A . ieee 5 





| : 
1925 | 825,628 | 523,960 , 778,060 ' 157, 7,210 | 110,286 | 36,824 2,000! 456 - 2,434,424 
1926 | 809,810 499, 519 | 567,640 143,747 | 101 948- 32,989 1,369 | 2,784 , 2,159,806 
1927 | 694,527 469, ,610 | 739,995 142, 557 101,146 36,249 . 1,854 | 2,924 | 2,188,862 
1928 . 778,994 466, 576 | 685,196 127,627 | 100,982 | 36, es 2,065 | 2,074 | 2,199,778 
1929 ' 680, ere 387,662 | 630, 620 117,806 | 91,195 | 35,278 ' 1,531 | 2,143 ; 1,946,551 


(a) For year ended 30th June of year following. 








9. Production and Consumption of Beef.—The production of beef in Australia 
during the year 1929-30 was estimated at 832,553,000 lbs. The requirements of the local 
market absorbed 672,600,589 lbs., approximately 81 per cent., leaving a balance of 
19 per cent., which was exported as frozen and canned beef. (See also § 1, 10 ante.) 


10. Export of Frozen Beef.—The establishment of the frozen meat export trade 
about the year 1882 provided an outlet for the surplus stock of Australia, and since that 
date the trade in frozen beef has grown to large proportions, the quantities and values 
exported during the past five years being as follows, viz. :—1925-26, 214,089,981 Ibs., 
£3,264,920 ; 1926-27, 112,198,096 Ihs., £1,627,998 ; 1927-28, 169,098,425 lbs., £2,377,967 ; 
1928-29, 189,090,357 Ibs., £2,888,287 and 1929-30, 156,748,665 lbs., £2,569,788. (See 
Table § 1 No. 8.) The largest purchaser of Australian beef is the United Kingdom, which 
during the year 1929-30 took £1,278,665 worth, or about 50 per cent., of the total 
shipments. Other importing countries in order of importance were Belgium, Germany, 
Philippine Islands, Italy, Japan, and Egypt. These countries, together with the United 
Kingdom, accounted for 91 per cent. of the total exports. 


§ 4. Sheep. 


1. Initiation of the Pastoral Industry.—Fortunately for Australia, the suitability 
of its climate and general conditions for the production of a high class of wool was, at an 
early date in the history of its settlement, surmised and tested by Captain Macarthur, 
one of the pioneer sheep-breeders of New South Wales. To the energy of this enterprising 
pastoralist is due in large measure the rapid and extremely satisfactory development of 
Australia as a producer of fine wool, and, while it would appear that the introduction of 
the merino sheep into Australia was not due to Macarthur, a great deal of the credit for 
having successfully established the pastoral industry in Australia must certainly be his. 
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2. Distribution throughout Australia.—With the exception of a short period in the 
early sixties, when the flocks of Victoria outnumbered those of the mother State, New 
South Wales has maintained the lead in sheep-raising which naturally attached to it 
as the portion of Australia in which settlement was first effected. Within its borders 
is contained generally one half of the flocks of Australis, and in the returns for the 
years 1924 to 1926 even this high percentage was exceeded. 

Fluctuations in the number of sheep recorded for each year in Australia from 1860 
onwards may be seen from the graph accompanying this chapter. Five marked periods 
of decline depleted the numbers at successive intervals, but these gaps were quickly 
restored. Since 1925 the sheep flocks have exceeded 100 millions, reaching 104,558,342 
in 1929, and an estimated number of 105,895,894 in 1930. At no previous period have 
such large numbers been depastured continuously. This development in spite of the 
annual slaughter of some ten to fifteen million sheep and lambs for the mutton and lamb 
trade is a striking commentary on the soundness of the sheep and wool industry in 
Australia. 

The number of sheep in the several States and Territories for each year from 1926 
to 1929 with an estimate for the year 1930 is as follows :— 


SHEEP.—NUMBER, 1926 TO 1930. 


INew South} ,-. 5 Queens- ' South Western Nor. Fed. | 
Year!" Wales. | Victoria. “land”. Australia.! Australia. am (Ter. Cap. Ter! Total. 
i (a) jo 











a ae ; —|- Onna eh ee ce , 


f i 
1926 [55,705,923 |14,919,653 (16,870,772 ; 7,283,945 | 7,458, 766 | 1,807,558 , 6,407 | 224,077 los, 267,101 
1927 [50,510,000 [15,557,067 )16,642,385 | 7. 542, 345 | 8, 447, 480 | 1,904,955 | 9,584 . 212,659 1100,827,476 
1928 |50,184, 1950 |16, 498,222 18; 509, 201 | 7.079, "947 | 8; 943,002 1 2,000,605 j 7, 635 | 207,211 103,430,773 
1929 48,720,000 [17,427,203 20. 824,303 | 6,186,252 9,556,823 2,091,113 12; ,203 | 240,445 j104, 558, 342 
19305.49, 870, 000 ‘16, 477 1995 '21,795,899 + 5.500.000 10,000,000 | 2 000, 000 127000 240, 000 1105;895, 894 


_ (a) 30th June year following. (b) Estimate as at 3lst December, 1930. 























3. Proportion in the Severai States and Territories.—Particulars concerning the 
relative positions of the several States and Territories with respect to the total flocks of 
Australia during the years 1925 to 1929 are given hereunder :— 


SHEEP.—PERCENTAGE IN EACH STATE, 1925 TO 1929. 











: 7 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. 1s. aust. |W. Aust. Tus. ' N. Ter. [Fed cap| Total. 


| : 
De Hs Mo. 9 Mct as Ms ty 9 hss. Micke Oh hs 2h 
6.62 





fe 
1925 —.. | 51.84! 13.27 19.95 ' 6.58 1.56 | 0.01 | -0.17 | 100.00 
1926. | 53.43 | 14.31 | 16.17 1 6.99] 7.15 - 1.73} 0.01} 0.21 | 100.00 
1927. | 49.99 15.46 16.54! 7.50} 8.40 1.89 0.01 | .0.21 | 100.00 
1928 ~—.. | 48.52 | 15.95 17.90! 6.84! 8.65. 1.93 0.01} 0.20 | 100.00 
2.00 


1929 | 46.60 | 16.67 19.44: 5.921) 9.14 2. 0.00 | 0.23 | 100.00 





Apart ‘from the effect of drought the percentage of sheep depastured in the different 
States shows little change. The most noteworthy alteration was a Joss of 1.92 per cert. 
in New South Wales and a gain of 1.54 per cent. in Queensland during 1929 as compared 
with the previous year. 


4. Relation to Population.—The relation of the flocks of the several States and 
Territories to the population at the end cf each year ftom 1925 to 1929 is as follows :— 


SHEEP. —NUMBER PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1925 TO 1929. 























Year. | NSW. | vic. | Q’land. |s. Aust. w. ane, Tas. Vite 2 er, [Ped.Cap. rata. 
i 1 
| , etltg \ [es tae 
1925 .. | 23.36 8.16 23.99 | 12.35 { 18.44 | 7.46 2.20 | 43.76 17.28 
1926 es | 23.73 8.72 | 19.11 , 12.86 | 19.69 8.42; 1.64 | 45.53 - 17.06 
1927 | 20.95 8.93 ; 18.51 | 13.10 | 21.53: 8.82 ° 2.20 | 37.25 ; 16.14 
1928 | 20.52 | 9.37 | 20.19 \ 12.22 } 22.03 , 9.24 1.92 | 25.62 16.32 
1929 19.66 9.81 21.83 : 10.66 | 22.93 ° 9.55 2.73 | 29.03 16.30 
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5. Comparison with other Countries.—As regards the size of its flocks, and the 
quantity and quality of wool produced, Australia has long occupied a leading position 
amongst the sheep-raising countries of the world. The fellowing comparison taken 
mainly from the Year Book of the International Institute of Agriculture gives the latest 
figures relative to the number of sheep in the principal wool-producing countries. The 
leading position, so long held by Australia, is now occupied by the United Socialist Soviet 
Republics. This interchange of positions ie due to the fact that figures regarding the 
number of sheep have been revised, and now include those depastured in Europe and 
Asia. Efforta are being made by the Soviet Government to improve the quality of the 
woo! and the quantity shorn per fleece, and to this end merino sheep were imported 
from America and Germany in 1927. In 1928-29, and 1929-30, 2,031 and 5,006 sheep 
valued at £6,017 and £13,606, respectively were exported from Australia to Russia for 
breeding purposes. The production of wool, however, amounted to about 384 million 
Ibs, only during the year 1929. 


SHEEP. —NUMBER * IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

















No. of | No. of 
Country. Date. nee H Country. Date. ery 
omitted). |! omitted). 
Soviet Republics oi 1929 | 147,158 || Jugoslavia Ke 1929 7,736 
Australia... es 1930 {105,896 |! Greece *3 “ 1928 6,920 
U.S. of America ue 1929 48,913 i Algeria ” Ms 1929 6,196 
Union of South Africa 1929 45,012 | French Equatorial and 
Argentine Republic .. 1922 36,209 West Africa es 1928 5,730 
India (British and ' Bolivia a -. | 1929 5,552 
Native) .. oe 1928 35,505 || Iraq (a) -. Me 1926 5,055 
New Zealand Se 1929 29,051 |; Chile as te 1925 4,095 
United Kingdom .. 1929 24,316 |) Canada et bs 1929 3,728 
Uruguay... .. | 1927 | 22,500 || Portugal .. -» | 1925 3,721 
China a -. | 1916 22,232 |) Germany .. -. | 1929 3,475 
Spain 5 ee 1925 20,067 || Irish Frec State a 1929 3,375 
Rumania .. Fa 1929 12,406 || Kenya is ie 1929 2,905 
Italy ra oe 1926 12,350 || Mexico we ae 1926 2,698 
Turkey 5 we 1926 11,702 || Poland Fe o¢ 1929 2,523 
Peru Siz -. | 1922 11,335 || Sudan (Anglo-Egyp- 
France a ne 1928 10,445 tian) 1929 2,200 
French Morocco ste 1929 8,848 Basutoland 1929 2,150 
Bulgaria. .. | 1926 8,739 || Tanganyika Territory 1929 2,135 
Brazil oe “x 1920 7,933 





(a) Including goats. 


6. World’s Totals.—The number of sheep in the various great divisions of the world 
has been estimated by the International Institute of Agriculture, and a comparison has 
been made with pre-war estimates. In the table below the results are shown, the totals 
being subject to the limitations noted for other classes of live stock. (See § 2, 6 ante.) 


SHEEP.—WORLD’S TOTALS, 1913 AND 1927. 




















Number at the date " Increase (+) 3 eee 
nearest— (-—)in 1 
Continents, etc. fe is ee : ee 
1913. 1927. Figures, Percentages. 
‘000 | 000 ' ,000 % 

Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R.) .. , 126,999 129,733 .-+ 2,734 + 2.2 
United Socialist Soviet Republics .. | I11,051 120,237 + 9,186 + 8.3 
North and Central America .. .. | 43,148 ; 61,097 + 7,949 | +18.4 
South America . . 100,392 | 89,642 ‘~— 10,750 ~—10.7 
Asia (excluding the U. S.S.R. ) . | 41,802 | 43,994 +4 2 192 + 5.2 
Africa .. | 76,583 1) 84,118 ‘+ 7, »530 + 9.8 
Oceania .. a es we 109,331 129,947 + 20,616 +18.9 
Total , 609,306 | 648,768 + 39,462 + 6.5 
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7. Oversea Imports and Exports of Sheep.—<s in the case of cattle, the oversea 
exports of live sheep from Australia are of comparatively small importance. During 
the past five years the principal consignments of ordinary sheep have been made to 
Malaya (British) from the State of Western Australia. The purchases by South African 
and Japanese buyers at the Australian Stud Sheep Sales during recent years have opened 
up & regular export trade with these two countries in stud sheep, the bulk of which has 
been secured from the leading flocks of New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia. 
Other countries purchasing stud sheep during 1929-30 were Russia and New Zealand. 
The following are particulars of the imports and exports for the years 1925-26 to 
1929-30 :— 


SHEEP.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











Tmports. dcxports. Net Exports. 
Year. : CF ko tS wee pete Sy pa - be ee ES 
No. Value, No. Value. No. | Value, 
| 
£ £ £ 
1925-26 ea 2,375 13,873 22,706 41,831 |; 20,331 27,958 
1926-27 ae 6,951 34,595 33,169 49,985 26,218 15,390 
1927-28 és 3,045 12,417 33,916 52,929 30,871 40,512 
1928-29 ae 3,764 17,797 33,309 61,244 29,545 43,447 
1829-30 ee 2,908 23,278 41,672 58,959 38,764 35,681 











S. Sheep Slaughtered.—The number of sheep slaughtered in the several States 
during each of the years from 1925 to 1929 was as follows :— . 


SHEEP (INCLUDING LAMBS) SLAUGHTERED, 1925 TO 1929. 




















{ 
! : N Fed. 
Year. NSW. Victoria. . Q’land. 3. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. oF: Cap. Total. 
(a) ; a) ™ 1 Ter.(a) 

1925... | 4,244,497 | 4,194,572 | 635,335 | 1,028,533 | 613,935 | 286,691 | .. 7,908 | 11,011,471 
1926 .. | 5,600,083 | 4,528,113 | 679,266 | 1,090,756 | 712.647 | 310428; .. |19,319 | 12,940,612 
1927 .. | 5,009,511 | 4,782,494 | 669,742 | 1.209.608 | 784,348 | 328,671 ++ {22,507 | 12,756,882 
1928 .. | 4,967,875 | 5.2F6,642 | RM5.4AT | 1,263,352 | 807,510 | 331,220 | 2. [20.384 | 12.482.004 
1929 .. | 6,326,025 | 6,024,702 {1,089,978 1,242,835 | 861,785 341,527 | 644 123,026 | 15,911,422 





(a) Year ended 30th June year following. 


9. Production and Consumption of Mutton and Lamb.—The annua! production of 
mutton and lamb during the year 1929-30 amounted to 605,631,000 lbs., of which 
504,151,694 Ibs., or 83 per cent., was consumed locally, leaving a balance of 17 per cent. 
for exportation. See also § 1, No. 10. 


10. Exports of Frozen Mutton and Lamb.—The export trade in mutton and 
lamb preserved by cold process grew rapidly until in 1913, the year immediately 
before the war, the value of the shipments amounted to nearly £3,000,000. The 
exports fell away considerably during the war years, but a record shipment of 
246,971,346 Ibs., valued at £5,482,564, was made in 1919-20, and another large consign- 
ment, valued at £4,321,917, was dispatched in 1922-23. Climatic conditions have since 
favoured a considerable output, and shipments have responded accordingly. 
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The quantity and value of the shipments during each of the past five years were a» 
follows :—1925-26, 85,681,970 lbs., £2,430,465 ; 1926-27, 93,520,154 Ibs., £2,057,607 ; 
1927-28, 46,362.954 lbs., £1,188,506 ; 1928-29, 84,929,176 lbs., £2,166,043 ; 1929-30, 
100,411,243 Ibs., £2,386,186. See Table § 1 No. 8. 


As in the case of frozen beef, the principal customer in this trade is the United 
Kingdom, which absorbed 88 per cent. of the total quantity exported from Australia 
‘during the year 1929-30, while the balance was shipped mainly to Canada, Belgium and 
Malaya (British). 


§ 5. Wool. 


}. General.—Australia is the leading wool-growing country in the world. With 
less than one-sixth of the world’s sheep Australia produced in 1928-29, 25 per cent., 
or one-quarter of the world’s supply. Her contribution was even more important as 
it represented one-half of the world’s production of fine quality merino wool. The bulk 
of the production is exported, but with the greater activity of Australian woollen mills 
the quantity used locally is increasing, nevertheless the amount so used represents under 
6 per cent. of the total production. 


2. Value.—Wool is the chief factor in the pastoral wealth of Australia and the 
nation’s prosperity is largely dependent upon the satisfactory sale of its annual wool 
clip. The severity of the decline in the price of wool during the season 1929-30 and its 
effect upon the national income are reflected in the following figures. Based upon the 
export values of the produce of the various States the output for the season 1929-30 
was Valued at £44,222,000 compared with £70,833,000 in the previous year, £81,430,000 
in the record price year 1924-25, and £64,350,000 the average of the previous five seasons. 
The average export price of greasy wool declined from 17.58d. per Ib. in 1928-29 to 11.30d. 
per lb. in 1929-30, a fall of more than 35 per cent. During the period 1925-26 to 
1929-30 the export of wool averaged 44 per cent. of the value of the total shipments of 
merchandise from Australia, and during 1929-30 the ratio was 37.6 per cent. 


3. Greasy and Scoured Wool.—For the purpose of comparing the clips as a whole 
for & series of years, it is convenient to have the total production expressed in terms of 
greasy wool. 


The quantity of Australian greasy wool which was scoured and washed before 
export during the last five years has been on the average about 17 per cent. of the 
total export in terms of greasy wool. The loss of weight in scouring varies largely 
with season, locality, breed, and condition. It seems preferable to express “ scoured 
and washed’’ wool in terms of ‘‘ greasy” rather than vice versa, since the absolute 
error arising from uncertainty as to average loss of weight is thereby minimized. 


In the tables dealing with production, “scoured and washed ” wool has been con- 
verted into the estimated equivalent amount of “greasy” on the assumption that 
two and one-sixth pounds of ‘‘ greasy * wool are on the average required to produce one 
pound of “‘ scoured and washed.”’ 


4. Production.-(i) Quantity. The annual shearing of the live sheep provides the 
tain source of Australia’s wool supply, the resultant clip forming about 90 per cent. 
of the ‘total production. A small quantity, approximately 6 per cent. of the total 
output is obtained by fellmongering, or removing wool from skins of slaughtered sheep, 
while the remaining 4 per cent. represents the estimated quantity of wool exported 
on sheepskins. Statistics of wool production are compiled from data received from 
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growers, fellmongers, etc. The following table furnishes figures for each State and the 
Commonwealth during the past five seasons :— 


_WOOL.—TOTAL PRODUCTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















State 1925-26. | 1926-27, | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 1929-30. 
= = = oa rece teen yas 
tbs | Ibs. | bs. | Ibs, ibs. 

New South Wales(a).. 402,490,000 |499,322,000 :443,860,000 484,753,597 461,852,890 
Victoria 2 98 ‘076, 017 |151,624,526 |148 "503, 795 |179,854,306 |160,662,578 
Queensland.. = i158, 744,544 129, 435, 804 136,544, 333 {150,108,044 |161,087,873 
South Australia .. { 69, ‘007, 266 72,365,200 78,369,918 | 74,616,004 | 67,300,881 
Western Australia .. | 51,827, 7080 | 59,300,023 eile. 63,890,984 | 72,562,594 
Tasmania . .. } 12,664,000 | 12,333, “000 13,272,000 | 14,900,000 | 14,100,000 
Northern Territory(b) 30,000 30,000 | 30,000 | 30,000 30,000 
i | - - eee 

Total | ‘ 83, 738,907 long, 410,553 aad 129,780 8s, 152, 935 937,596,816 


t 





(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. 

(ii) Estimate for 1930-31, Although the returns are not yet complete, the total 

wool production of the Commonwealth during 1930-31 is estimated at 910,000,000 lbs., 
valued at approximately £34,719,000 or 9d. per lb. in Australian currency. 


(b) Approximate figures. 


5. Care Needed in Comparing Clips.—In comparing successive clips, allowance must 
be made for the circumstance that, owing to climatic or other conditions, the time of 
shearing may be so far delayed that one clip may include almost thirteen months’ growth 
ef wool, while the succeeding one may include little more than eleven months’ growth, 


6. World’s Wool Production.—The following table compiled by the Textile Division 
of the United States Department of Commerce shows the importance of Australia as a 
wool-préducing country. Out of a total production of 3,748 million Ibs. in 1930, 
Australia’s contribution amounted to over 937 million lbs., oc>more than 25 per cent. 
of the world’s supply. 


WOOL(a).—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1969 TO 1930, 





Average Annual Production. 























Countries. Pre-War pose 
Production.(b) 1929. 1930.(¢) 
North America— Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
United States 314,110,000 363,447,000 397,907,000 
Canada 11,210,000 | 21,420,000 21,207,000 
Mexico 7,000,000 1,320,000 12,400,000 
Total 332,320,000 | 386,187,000 431,514,000 
pce se os teh 
Central America and West ‘| | 
Indies .. . 1,000,000 
South America— = t pice 
Argentine Bepee 358,688,000 323,100,000: 333,336,000 
Brazil 35,000,000 24,200,000 24,200,000 
Chile... 2 17,430,000 32,500,000 30,000,000 
Peru 9,940,000 10,300,000 10,300,000 
Uruguay - 156,968,000 135,000,000 , 140,000,000 
All other 9,324,000 19,847,000 | 8,097,000 
: | tee 
Total oe .. . 687,350,000 545,247,000 . 545,933,000 
{ 
(a) Computed on *‘ greasy’ basis. (6) Average for years 1909to0 1913 inclusive. (c) Where 1930 


figures were not Sbtaing le, an earlier figure or an unofficial estimate has beeninserted. (d) As returned. 
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WOOL{a).—WORLD'S PRODUCTION 1909 TO 1930—continued. 





I 



































Average, Annual hs Erelnegion zi 
venageey Production.(0) 1929. 1930.(c) 
jz wet. (oe oe 1 veces aS 
‘ | Ibs. | Ibs. Ibs. 
urope— : 
Austria 15,360,000 | $60,000 820,000 
Bagem ae ‘ 9 7080,000 | ss 775,000 | = 775,000 
Bu garie mes 23,700,000! 22,887,000 22,036,000 
Ree tars 3,508,000 | : 3,200, 000 | $648,000 
Estonia .. nase 1,499,000 | 1,499,000 
Finland .. ms | 4,250,000 4,501,000 
France 80,688,000 44,000,000; 46,297,000 
Germany ! 52,000,000: 34,750,000, 35,000,000 
Greece 14,000,000 , 16,625,000 19,000,000 
Hungary 17,637,000 | 6,150,000: 6,150,000 
Iceland 1,980,000 : (d) (d) 
Italy 55,000,000 : 37,500,000 33.000,000 
Jugoslavia 25,446,000 30,000,000: 30,000,000 
Netherlands 3,556,000 | 4,400,000 3,520,000 
Norway .. 8,160,000 5,515,000 5,515,000 
Poland 7,100,000 | 8,818,000 9,921,000 
Portugal 10,000,000! 5,105,000 6,616,000 
Rumania 13,228,000 | 55,000,000 53,000,000 
Russia 320,000,000 | 384,252,000 ~ 384,252,000 
Spain 72,000,000 | 99,000,000 | 75,000,000 
Sweden .. 2,875,000 1,250,000 1,295,000 
Switzerland 1,049,000 | 850,000 850,000 
Turkey .. = 28,000,000 . ait “3 
Vee Kingdom .. 134,000,000 | eetans 152,644,000 
Irish Free State ; 14,461, 14,747,000 
All other 9,886,000 9,495, 000 
Total ~ 890, a4, 00 911,951,000 ~ 92) 869, 900 
Asia— ‘ ann ee | - 
British India 60,000,000 70,000,000 70,000,000 
China 50,000,000 55,505,000 55,500,000 
Persia 12,146,000 45,000,000 45,000,000 
Russia in Asia 60,000,000 (e) (e) 
Turkey in Asia 90,000,000 7,700,000 9,900,000 
All other 1,000,000 | _ 51,694,000 52,050,000 
Total 273,146,000 229,799,000 232,450,000 
Africa— = ; 2 
Algeria .. 4 35,221,000 43,000,000 48,000,000 
British South Africa 165,888,000 311,967,000 337,000,000 
Tunis 3,735,000 3,801,000 8,787,000 
Morocco .. 14,850,000 21,657,000 23,148,000 
All other ___ 30,000,000 19,538,000 20,409,000 
Total 249,694,000 399,963,000 437,344,000 
Oceania— 
Australia. . 741,377,000 968,153,000 937,597,000 
New Zealand 198,474,000 222,491,000 241,770,000 
Total 939,851,000 1,190,644,000 1,179,367,000 
Total all other Countries 13,000,000 
Granp ToTaL 3,286,708,000 3,663,791,000 3,748,477,000 





(a) Computed on “‘ greasy ’’ basts. 


(b) Average for years 1909 to 1913 inclusive. (c) Where 1930 
figures were pot obtainable, an earlier figure or ap unofficial estimate has been inserted. (d) Included 
th Denmark. (e) Included with Russia in Europe. 
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7. Wool Locally Used.—The quantity of wool used in the woollen and tweed mills 
of the various States during the past five years was approximately as follows; the total 
shown for 1929-30 includes 464,546 Ibs. (as in the grease) of wool used in the manufacture 
of hats :-— 


WOOL.—GREASY, USED IN LOCAL WOOLLEN, TWEED, AND TOP MILLS, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 




















State. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1997-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
tee = 2 oe neces ae. —- a) 5S ee 
ibs. ibs. | __ Ibs. Ibs. iba. 
New South Wales. .. | 15,832,166 | 15,304,828 | 12,033,830 | 14,796,906 | 12,671,342 
Victoria. a ‘I | 17/6427326 | 29,020,842 | 24,075,102 | 23,372,872 | 23'644:393 
Queensland .. we ws 
South Australia i! | 4 2,192,482 | 3,373,800 | 3,589,730 | 3,116,009 | 2,266,052 
Western Australia . o 
Tasmania... “11° 3,821,213 | 4,387,881 | 4,400,698 | 5,862,802 | 6,820,858 
Total a .. | 38,488,187 | 52,127,351 | 44,104,900 | 47,148,649 | 45,411,650 





8. Exports of Wool.—(i) Greasy—Quantities. Of the total weight of wool expressed 
in terms of ‘‘ greasy’ shipped overseas during the past five years slightly more than 
29 per cent. was sent to the United Kingdom, as compared with 38 per cent. dispatched 
in pre-war years. The other leading consignees since 1926-27 were France, Japan, 
Germany, Belgium, United States of America, and Italy, the principal continental 
countries taking 52.6 per cent., and America and Japan 16.4 per cent. of the total 
shipments. The following table shows for the years 1926-27 to 1929-30 in addition to 
the average for the five years, 1909-13, and the five yearly period ending 1929-30, the 
quantities of “‘ greasy ” wool exported, and the principal countries of destination :— 


WOOL IN THE GREASE.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1909-13 TO 1929-30. 





Average for 








Average, ; Atera 4 
Country to which Five Yeara,| 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. eat 
1929-30. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 


United Kingdom 212,004,088 [211,874,803 | 196,106,241 | 212,035,141 |202,438,310 |215,706,558 





| 

| 

Lxported. 1909-13. l 
7 | 








France 149,835,946 | 174,426,470 ! 140,913,531 {172,006,450 |172,783,716 |176,836,623 
Japan 7,262,683 | 78,913,977 | 106,399,417 | 101,092,258 | 83,243,431 | 85,848,876 
Germany 106,344,696 | 97,808,703 | 95,402,154 | 99,933,251 | 94,962,530 | 90,781,866 
Belgium 55,143,706 | 76,891,243 | 76,032,767 | 99,695,826 | 80,764,804 | 79,597,425 
United States of America 15,486,447 | 41,446,243 | 27,089,377 | 19,154,235 | 19,346,569 | 33,670,880 
Ttaly acs ot 4,381,197 23) 183, 823 | 34,691,092 | 40,104,242 | 35,582,700 | 34,547,528 
Netherlands ace wid (a) 1 1090; 882 | 100,604 296,051 770,940 746,130 
India ita on 425,547 448,275 778,328 1,404,506 948,394 754,577 
Canada aa 126,653 333,045 177,208 270,021 310,185 311,615 
Other Countries 


5,830,377 5 925,744 | 11,157,264 | 17,346,556 | 8,249,325 7,806,445 


| 


556,841,340 [ee eons se.su, a8 763,339,527 |699,400,904 726,608,523 











Total .. 





(a) Included in Other Countries. 
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(ii) Scoured and Washed—Quantities. Similar particulars concerning the exports of 
“ scoured and washed ”’ wool were as follow :— 


WOOL, SCOURED AND WASHED(a).—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1909-13 TO 1929-30. 























Average 1 ' Average for 
Country to which | Five Years| 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29, | 1929-30. | Five ¥ears 
Exported. 1909-13 ending 
Bae { { | 1929-30. 
H t 
Ibs. Ihs. Ibs. Ibs. : ibs. | lbs. 
United Bingdom 32,032,577 | 30,113,626 1 19, 783, 933 | 24,818, 010 | 26,859,655 | 26,703,129 
France 16,068,910 } 10,078,990 | 9,193,140 5, 463, 934 | i 6,331, 1892 8,104,104 
Japan o. 1,888,161 5,002,337 3120885 1, 972, 525: 1, 333, 763 3,594,603 
Belgium oe 7,528,058 5,739,697 6,266,931 6,987,612 4,382,722 ' 5,334,513 
Germany 12,310,967 5,344,667 7,004,132 3,534,812 , 3,964,028 | 4,325,727 
United States of America 66,156 ! 305,374 796,867 875,775 ° 585,993 + 730,367 
Canada .- (oy 320,900 288.396 614,677 , 440,097 ! 434,136 
Italy 265,442 294,957 395,277 544,585 ‘ 336,770 375,981 
Netherlands b “a 23,653 12,718 12,590 | 15,486 
' 59,684 1,816 17,310 j 174,272 ' 354,569 , 111,272 
oie Countries | 127,155 534,329 | 7,454,477 2,202,143 | 342,720 2,226,986 
i I 
j 
Total .. «+ ; 70,347,110 | 57,736,693 i 53,862,938 47,201,063 | 44,944,799 51,956,304 











(a) Including “tops.” 


The figures for “ 


(b) Included with Other Countries. 


scoured and washed wool”? include tops, amounting in 1925-26, to 


5,953,442 lbs., valued at £1,162,877 ; in 1926-27, 4,519,357 lbs., valued at £822,713; 
in 1927-28, 2,559,159 lbs., valued at £488,199; in 1928-29, 872,774 \bs., valued at 
£166,957, and in 1929-30, 552,152 Ibs., valued at £87,781. See also § 1 No. 8. The 
total exports of wool tops during the last five years amounted to 14,456,884 Ibs., valued 
at £2,728,527, of which 12,774,875 lbs., or more than 88 per cent., were shipped to Japan. 


(iii) Total Value of Exports. 


The total value of the wool exported from Australia to 


the principal countries during the periods under review was as follows :— 


VALUE, AUSTRALIA, 1909-13 TO 1929-30. 


WOOL EXPORTS.—TOTAL 














Average for 
Average | ij 
Country to which —_| Five Years} 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-20, | 1920-30. | ive fears 
Exported. | 1909-13. | ; 1929-30. 
£ £ ae £ 
United Eingtom 10,608,967 | 19,013,978 | 19,993,795 | 19,947,694 12,648,045 18,959,780 
France : 22} 6,494,882 | 13,164,721 | 11,960,477 | 11,865,744 8,075,006 | 12,177,566 
Japan 516,528 : 7,868,883 | 10,316,846 8, 693, 195 4,434,746 7,436,728 
United States of America | 795,328 | 4,080,960 | 3,105,212 | 1,883,155 1,154,483 | 3,259,055 
Germany 5,131,282 | 7,920,677 | 9,080,643 | 7,773,780 , 4,626,041 | 6,887,148 
Belgium 2,546,915 5,507,034 , 6,186,070 | 6,434,323 3,316,902 5,133,195 
Italy on 202,434 | 2,156,454 | 2,944,103 3,019,802 1,641,166 2,457,013 
Netherlands (a) ' 89,078 13,527 411 ,061 58,297 
Canada. 6,765; 69,695! 79,137 | 113,028 82,850 93,393 
India 22,308 23,670 53,026 110,802 ; 74,292 55,337 
Other Countries 267,283 | 159,210 | 2,364,282 | 1,745,413 | 802,968 | 997,010 
t 
: 
Total .. 26,592,642 , 60,054,360 | 66,097,118 | 61,615,245 | 36,600,510 | 57,515,422 
f] a 











(a) Included with Other Countries. 


9. Average Export Value.—The average values per pound of Australian wool 
according to the export returns for the periods indicated were as follow :— 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL.—EXPORT VALUE PER POUND, 1909-13 TO’ 1930-31. 





' 








| 


: Average , Average | 
Description. Five Years ' Five Years 1927-28. 1928-29, ; 1929-30. 1930-31. 
1909-13. » 1923-27. | . 
—: I : Seats 
| d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Greasy ai 9.40 20.42 20.49 17.58 11.30 9.16 
Scoured os 16.36 ' 30.12 31.87 28.72 19.36 13.57 
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10. Exports and Local Sales of Wool.—Wool selling in Australia has been developed 
to such a stage that approximately 90 per cent. of the wool grown is now disposed of 
jJocally prior to export. Buyers from the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Germany, 
and other European countries, also from America, Japan, China, and India, attend the 
sales conducted in Sydney, Albury, Melbourne, Geelong, Ballarat, Brisbane, Adelaide, 
Perth, Hobart, and Launceston. Particulars regarding exports and local sales, as well 
as quantitics and ratios of the various descriptions of wool marketcd in each State, were 
inserted in preceding issues of the Official Year Book, but considerations of space preclude 
the inclusion of similar matter in the present volume. Detailed tables, however, will 
be found in the Production Bulletins issued ‘by this Bureau. 


1]. The Wool “Market.—(i) The 1929-30 Season. The 1929-30 wool-selling season 
proved an exceedingly difficult one. Prices which declined towards the end of the 1928-29 
season showed a further decline at the opening sales of 1929-30 and the fall continued 
during the whole of the selling season. ‘The average export price of greasy wool in 1928-29 
was 17.58d. per lb., but in 1929-30 the average was 11.30d. per lb., representing a fall of 
over 35 percent. The estimated value of the total wool production for the season 1929-30 
amounted to £44,222,000 as compared with £70,833,000 in 1928-29, and £81,430,000 
during the record year of 1924-25. The 1929-30 clip was grown under drought 
conditions and the quality of the wool was in consequence inferior to that of the previous 
season. 

During the year the sales figures amounted to 2,553, 321 bales, compared ‘with 
2,645,695 bales the previous year. Values depreciated considerably during the season, 
the average bale realizing £8 6s. 1d. less than the previous year, while the aggregate 
sales amounted to £33,924,062 as against £57,122,056 in 1928-29. 


(ii) Wool Realization Scheme. The British Australian Wool Realization Association 
Ltd. (“* B.A.W.R.A.”) was formed on the 27th January, 1921, for the purpose of realizing 
the large stock of wool remaining at the close of the Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme, 
which covered part of the 1916-17 clip and the complete clips of the three following 
‘seasons. Detailed anfommaien in connexion with procedure is contained in the previous 
Official Year Books (see No. 22, p. 666). The whole of the wool controlled by B.A.W.R.A. 
was sold in three and a half years, and passed into consumption together with the current 
clips of the wool-growing countries. 

A summary wat the amounts distributed by the Central Wool Committee and 
B.A.W.R.A. will be found in previous issues of the Official Year Book (sce No. 23, p. 469). 
The liquidation of this Association is now almost completed and it is expected that the 
final dividend will be paid in March, 1932. 


12. United Kingdom Importation of Wool.--The appended statement of the quantity 
and value of wool imported into the United Kingdom during the year 1929 from the 
principal wool-producing countries shows the important position which Australia occupies 

.in the supply of wool to the mother country :— 


WOOL(a).—IMPORTS, UNITED KINGDOM, 1929. 





Uruguay or 9,129,300 704,211 
Trish Free State 8,923,400 532,385 


{ Total] es 


(a) Greasy, Scoured, and Tops. 








isle lnisoneat Cuantity. | Value. eet Quantity. Value. 
. 2 . Ibs. £ bs. { £ 
Australia .+ 269,907,400 {2] 755,610 ; United States of 
New Zealand .. 193,986,000 13,035,623 | _ America 917,200 64,855 
Union of South | : Peru . 2,329,200 175,591 
Africa ee 167,420 800 )12,719,929 : Belgium 2, :717,700 283,615 
Argentine Re- Falkland Islands }, 890, 500 148,767 
public -. 51,294,400 | 3,486,806 ' Other British 
India .. 53,713,700 | 2,982,022 _ Possessions .. 2,768,900 190,572 
Chile -» 15,953,000 | 1,207,296 | Germany . 1 ‘947, "300 120,161 
France .. 19,784,600 | 1.852,414 Other Counties” 12,967,300 803,189 
| 
' 


815,651, 
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Of the importations of wool into the United Kingdom, Australian wool represented 
33 per cent. of quantity and 36 per cent. of value, and New Zealand 24 per cent. of quantity 
and 22 per cent. of value. It is interesting to note that 698,610,700 Ibs., valued at 
£51,364,908, were received from British Possessions, being 86 per cent. of the total weight 
and 86 per cent. of the total value imported. 


§ 6. Trade in Hides and Skins. 


1. Extent of Trade.—In addition to the hides and skins treated in the tanneries 
of the severa] States, a very considerable export trade is carried on, the value of Australian 
cattle and horse hides and sheep and other skins exported during the five years 1925-26 
to 1929-30 amounting to £42,642,996, or an average of £8,528,599 per annum. 


2. Sheepskins with Wool.—By far the largest item included in the amount mentioned 
in the preceding sub-section arises from the value of sheepskins with wool—the exports 
of which during the five years aggregated £18,978,248. During the year 1929-30 France 
was the largest purchaser, taking 57.6 per cent. of the total consignments, while United 
Kingdom ranked next with 25.3 per cent., and the remaining 17 per cent. was shipped 
principally to the United States of America, Belgium, and Germany. The exports of 
sheepskins with wool during each of the years from 1925-26 to 1929-30 were as follow :— 


SHEErSnIDS wien WOOL. escnoucceg: AUSTRAEIA: 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


Particulars, r 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929 30. 


eee =| Leave Ug Ben le =4 


Total tor 
5 years. 


Sheepskins ( with | 
wool) ae 8,585,054 9 152,287 110, 829,913 10,910,516 12,562,384 52,040,154 
Value £ |3, 509,328 aos, 833 | 4, ,410, 702 4,544, 821! 3,103 1508118, 978,248 





3. Sheepskins without Wool.—In the case of sheepskins without wool the principal 
countries of consignment are the United States of America and the United Kingdom. 
These two countries were responsible for 95 per cent. of the exports during the past five 
years, the purchases of the United States of America alone amounting to 60 per cent. of 
the total shipments. Particulars concerning exports are as follow :— 


SREPES INS SeHMOGT WOOL. ceBAFORTS: AUSTRALIA, 1925 26 TO 1929 30. 








Particulars. ' 1925-26. . 1996-27. ' 1927-28. ' 1928-29. | 1929-30. | pad 
Pepipade Gee A eed, Lae . ta ail sale 
Sheepskins (with- ! 
out wool) .. No. 89,860 ° 217, 102 : 553,170 i 514,302 | 673,221 + 2,047,655 


Value .. -. £° 13,858 30, 228 42. AAT 44 001 53,415 - 183,949 
‘ i 








4. Hides._{i) Exports. The export trade in Australian cattle hides, which fell 
away during the war years, has again become important. Considerable quantities were 
shipped oversea during each of the last five years: the United States of America took 
20 per cent. of the total shipments during that period, followed by Italy 19 per cent., 
the United Kingdom 18 per cent., Germany 16 per cent., and Finland 7 per cent. 
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Particulars concerning the export of cattle hides during the past five years are as 
follow :— 


CATTLE HIDES.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











Particulars, | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. ' 1928-29. ! 1920-30, | Foti for 
eee Be et = a. 

\ | 
Cattle Hides .. No. | 916,956 | 889,746 ly 1,003, 5g $29,780! 754,846 | 4,394,548 
998,981 . 1,690,908 1,331, 486° ' 794 991 5,921,906 








Value .. Shy OE aeuiamne 


Calfskin exported during the years 1925-26 to 1929 30 numbered 1,423,677, valued 
at £410,775, and were shipped mainly to the United States of America, the value of the 
skins taken by that country averaging 52 per cent. of the total exports during the past 
five years. The annual export of horse hides is very small, and averaged only 6,807 
hides, valued at £5,228. 


(ii) Jnports. The import trade in cattle hides and calfskins is fairly considerable, 
the number annually imported on,the average during the past five years amounting to 
375,533, with an average value of £458,310. New Zealand supplies the great bulk of 
these importations, and shipments of limited quantities are also obtained from the 
Pacific Islands, France, and Ttaly. The number and value of cattle hides, including 
calfskins, imported into Australia during the five yeara 1925-26 to 1929-30 were as 
follow :— 


CATTLE HIDES.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


Particulars. * 1925-26. | 1926-27. | yoor-28. ° 1928-29. 1999-20. {) Total for 
aes a! | ' i peg reso 5 years. 
| 


Cattle Hides .. No. ; 
Value .. -. £5 462, 7066. | -437,932 | 419,345 


= eee 
474,342 371,868 | 327,903 | 363,400 | 340,150 1,877,663 


| 570,416 ' 401,793 | 2,291,552 


The number of horse hides imported into Australia iz unimportant. Imports during 
the last five years averaged 425 valued at £286. 


5. Other Skins.—The exports of skins other than those mentioned in the preceding 
sub-sections are valued as follow :— 


OTHER SKINS.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





xe Average for 
i 





‘arti 5 ‘ - q~ es _ Five Years 
Varticulars. 1925-26. : 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. ending 
Sis dy; Swe. . ‘ 2, 1929-30. 
1 £ £ £ | £ £ 
Rabbit and Hare S80, 360 ! 2 
i 


a 
le 
ee 
“| 
| 


Opossum "362,406 : "991 833 "540,735 ' 166,059 | 681,472 534,501 
Kangaroo 154.476 137,994 200,781 207,532 | 193,385 178,834 
Fox .. 112,986 103,683 140,301 132,771 ; 115,241 120,996 
Wallaby ae 74,464 46,655 42,184 87,299 : 38,714 57,863 

214, 085 : 20,839 - 19,281 58,785 


Other oe! 13,320. 26,400 : 


eee 795 70 | 2,574,335 | 3,424,395 


2 
837,663 ° 492,522 . 2,630,295 | 1,526,242 | 2,473,416 
a 





Total .. | 3,598,012 4,074,228 | 3,630,608 
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The United States of America and the United Kingdom took nearly all these skins, 
as shown below :— 


OTHER SKINS.—AVERAGE EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES AND UNITED KINGDOM. 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





United States of 





Particulars. ' United Kingdom. , ‘America, 
” . oo . m6 poe ee _ 
£ £ 
Rabbit and Hare... Se ar oe 831,017 1,445,462 
Opossum .. ae ene is es 337,361 203,155 
Kangaroo .. ti a AG as 24,997 151,915 
Fox ai a es ae Saad 94,214 i 16,630 
Wallaby .. = a & o% 49,082 7,551 
Other ee as oe 3 a 10,881 40,595 
are 
Total oe ae ak, 1,347,552 | 1,865,308 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


Nore.—Except where otherwise stated, the “‘ agricultural’? years hereafter 
mentioned are taken as ending on 30th June. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


Preceding issues of the Official Year Book contain a brief reference to the attempts 
at cultivation by the first settlers in New South Wales, and to the discovery of suitable 
agricultural land on the Parramatta and Hawkesbury Rivers prior to the year 1813, and 
west of the Blue Mountains thereafter. (See No. 22, p. 670.) 


§ 2. Progress of Agriculture. 


1. Early Records.—In an “‘ Account of Live Stock and Ground under Crop in New 
South Wales, 19th August, 1797,” Governor Hunter gives the acreage under crop as 
follows :—Wheat, 3,361 acres ; maize, 1,527 acres; barley, 26 acres; potatoes, 11 acres ; 
and vines, 8 acres. 


At a muster taken in 1808 the following was the return of crops-—Wheat, 6,874 
acres ; maize, 3,389 acres ; barley, 544 acres; oats, 92 acres; peas and beans, 100 acres ; 
potatoes, 301 acres; turnips, 13 acres; orchards, 546 acres; and flax and hemp, 37 
acres. . : 


By the year 1850 the area under crop had increased to 491,000 acres, of which 198,000 
acres were cultivated in what is now the State of New South Wales, and 169,000 acree 
in Tasmania. At the end of 1850 the area under cultivation in Victoria, which was 
then the Port Phillip District of New South Wales, was 52,190 acres. 


The gold discoveries of 1851 and subsequent years had at first a very disturbing effect 
on agricultural progress, the area under crop declining from 491,000 acres in 1850 to 
458,000 acres in 1854; the area under cultivation in New South Wales decreased by 
nearly 66,000 acres, while in Tasmania a falling off of over 41,000 acres was experienced. 
The demand for agricultural products occasioned by the large influx of population was, 
however, soon reflected in the increased area cultivated, for at the end of 1858 the land © 
under crop in Australia totalled over a million acres. The largest increase took place in 
Victoria, which returned an area of 299,000 acres. For the same year South Australia had 
264,000 acres in cultivation, Tasmania 229,000 acres, and New South Wales 223,000 
acres. 


2. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) General. The following table shows the area under 
crop in each of the States and Territories of Australia at decennial intervals since 1860 
and during each of the last five seasons :— 


AREA UNDER CROP, 1860 TO 1929-30. 




















4. 
; - Fed. 
Season.{| N.S.W. Victoria. . Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. oo ae Cap. | Australia. 
: * | Ter. 
' 1 
\ 
| Acres. Acres. + Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres.| Acres.| Acres. 
1860-1 | 246,143 337,283 | 3,353 359,284 24,705 | 152,860 a vs 1,173,628 
1870-1 385.151 692,840 | 52,210 801,571 54,527 | 157,410 , 2,143,709 
1880-1 } 606,277 | 1,548,809 | 113,978 | 2,087,237 63,902 | 140,788 ° 4,560,991 
1890-1 ' 852,704 | 2,031,955 224,993 | 2,093,515 69,678 , 157,376: .. a 5,430,221 
1900-1 ; 2,440,767 | 3,114,132 , 457,397 | 2,369,680 201,338 | 224,352 ' .. oe 8,813,666 
1910-11 | 3,386,017 | 3,952,070 | 667,113 | 2,746,334 855,024 | 286,920, 360 bs 11,893,838 
1920-21 | 4,465,143 | 4.489,503 779,497 | 3,231,083 | 1,804,987 | 297,383 | 296 | 1,966 | 15,069,858 
1925-26 | 4,541,360 | 4,433,492 :1,033,765 | 3,583,867 | 2,932,110 | 266,412 | 391 | 2,181 | 16,793,578 
1926-27 | 4,593,847 | 4,735,173 | 941,783 | 3,883,920 | 3,324,523 | 289,364 440 | 3,449 | 17,772,490 
1927-28 | 4,998,272 | 4,942,258 | 1,066,613 | 4,192,167 | 3,720,100 | 296,875 570 | 2,539 | 19.219.394 
1928-29 | 5,442,982 | 5,505,651 | 1,044,632 | 4,660,003 | 4,259,269 | 273,152 392 | 3,476 | 21.189.557 
1929-30 | 5,500,946 | 5,579,258 | 1,046,235 | 4,966,916 | 4,566,001 ; 265,317 | 609 | 4,436 | 21,929,721 
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The progress of agriculture was uninterrupted from 1860 until 1915-16, when, as 
the result of a special war effort, Australia cultivated 18,528,234 acres. Following that 
year, the decline in wheat-growing and the effects of the drought of 1918-19 reduced 
the acreage to 13,296,407 acres in 1919-20, a decrease of 5,231,827 acres in the space 
of four years. With the removal of the obstacles to the disposal of the wheat crop, the 
area began to expand in 1920-21, and despite occasional adverse seasons, the area planted 
in 1929-30 amounted to nearly 22 million acres. This area is the largest yet cultivated 
and exceeds the previous record of 1928-29 by 740,164 acres. Wheat continues to be 
the most extensively grown crop in Australia, the area thereunder for both grain and 
hay during 1929-30 amounting to almost 73 per cent. of the total acreage under cultiva- 
tion. The extension of the wheat area since 1919-20, despite intermittent adverse 
climatic and market conditions, is a happy augury for the continuance of agricultural 
development in Australia. : 


(ii) Relation to Population. The total area under cultivation per head of population 
reached its lowest point in recent years during 1919-20, Lut since that ycar the position 
has considerably improved. The rate of progress during the past decennium has more 
than kept pace with the gain in population. Details for the past five seasons are as 
follow :— 


AREA UNDER CROP PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1229-76 To 1929-30. 


! if . 
Season. IN.S.W. Victorian. Q‘land. . 3. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. ‘Nor. Ter., 


‘Fed. atay! Aus- 
Yer. | tralia. 


‘ ‘ 








| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. © Acres. Acres. ' Acres. ' Acres. | Acres. 
1925-26 .. 1,976 2,633 ° 1,200. 6,497 7,878 1,228 107. +553 | 2,803 
1926-27 .. | 1,957 | 2,766 | 1,068 | 6,857 ; 8,777 1,347, 113: 7011 2,908 
1927-28 .. | 2,082: 2,838 | 1,186 ' 7,281 9,483 ' 1,375 | 131 ' 4431 3,083 
1928-29 .. | 2,226 , 3,126 | 1, 140 : 8,044 10, 494 1,261 98 ; 480) 3,344 
1929-30 .. 2,220 | 3,140 | 1,124 | 8,560 “10, 956° 1,211! 136: 536; 3,419 


(iii) Relation to Total Arca, The next table furnishes a comparison of the area 

* under crop in the several States and Territories and Australia with the respective total 

areas. For Australia as a whole, the area under crop in 1929-30 represented only about 

1 acre in every 90, In Victoria the proportion was about 1 acre in every 10, in New 

South Wales 1 in 36, in South Australia 1 in 49, in Tasmania I in 63, in Western Australia 
1 in 126, in Queensland 1 in 411, and in the Federal Territory 1 in 135. 


PERCENTAGE OF AREA UNDER saad ON TOTAL AREA, 1925-26 TO cit 














Seuson. \ N.S.W. ; Victoria.” Q'land. ls. Aust. Ww. aust. Tas. Nor. Ter. Fea, P ean. 
} wc tnt te Sc ecail nti ! : wae a => 
. t ; | | i 

| ee ee, ee Oe ee, Soe 

1925-26 .. | 2.293 | 7. 882 | | 0. 241 1.473 | 0.469 | 1.587 ' “* 0.362 | 6.882 
1926-27... | 2.320 | 8.418 | 0.219 | 1.597 | 0.532 | 1.725 | .. ' 0.573 | 0.934 
1927-28 .. | 2.624 | 8.787 Be 0.249 | 1.723 | 0.596 | 1.769 l +» {| 0.422 | 1.009 
1928-29 .. | 2.748 | 9.789 | 0.243 | 1.916 \ 0.682 | 1.628 - Pe) 0.578 | 1.113 
1929-30 .. | 2.778! 9. 919 | 0.244 | 2.042 | 0.731 | 1.581 ar 0.738 | 1.152 





In the Northern Territory the proportion which the area under crop bears to the 
total area is, at present, practically negligible. 
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3. Artificially-sown Grassesj—In all the States there are considerable areas under 
artificially-sown grasses mainly sown on unoultivated land after burning off the scrub, 
and not included in “‘ area under crops.” These areas are however liable to revert to 
bush and the information respecting them is too uncertain for formal record. 


§ 3. Areas under Crops, 


1. Distribution of Crops.—The following table gives-the areas in the several States 
under each of the principal crops for the season 1929-30 :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF CROPS, 1929-30, 





























| | ° Fed. 
Crop. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. hee a on 
‘ | =a 
t ' 
Acres. Acres. ; Acres. | Acres Acres. | Acres. | Acres.| Acres.| Acres. 

Wheat +» {3,974,064 [3,566,135 204,116 3:645,764 3,568,225 | 16,805] .. 1,455 114,976,564 
Oats. . ee 181,354 | 630,234 2,003 | 277,923 385,134 | 39,062) .. 162 | 1,515,871 
Maize a3 108,219 17,640 | 171,614 * es 29 ote aan es 297,502 
Barley— { 

Malting ae 4,803 65,740 6,318 ; 287,900 17,806 G,287; .. . oe 388,854 

Other eee 3,144 31,938 3,436 17,416 5,843 648; .. 60 62,485 
Beans and Peas a 10,253 | 43 13,487 2,388 | 24,167} .. is 50,288 
Rye ste 3,974 854 | 27 653 384 ag ee 2s 5,892 
Other Cereals 19,780 ng 1 og 8 3b ze, so 19,789 
Hay . 698,395 | 865,015 49,745 | 544,433 418,698 | 80,153] .. 2,217 | 2,658,661 
Green Forage 356,903 ; 169,253 | 208,624 86,500 132,505 | 28,245) .. 465 977,495 
Grass and other 

Seeds oe on 1,670 1,866 1,991 ie a 761} ok S 6,288 
Orchards and 

other Fruit 

Gardens ase 17,532 80,820 38,412 30,073 18,855 | 32,159] .. 53 277,904 
Vines— 

Productive .. 13,499 | 38,327 3,617 | 48,790 4,601 A: re 33 106,834 

Unproductive 2,090 2,267 132 3,539 363 4 a if 8,391 
Market Gardens 8,380 21,210 862 1,658 3,075 530; .. 10 35,725 
Sugar Cane— 

Productive .. 7,967 os 214,880 Rey ey a és a 222,847 

Unproductive 7,458 ae 76,7380 -s ae Ns 84,238 
Potatoes oe 13,630 58,789 10,182 4, 536 6,028 33,722 5 8 126,900 
Onions 181 7,828 467 "452 56 oe 1 8,935 
Other Root Crops 1,187 3,229 899 610 280 | 5,357) |. 3 11,585 
Tobacco 446 1,822 159 37 6 ae we ae 2,470 
Broom Millet | 2,521 1,677 378 are <3 oe 8 a 4,576 
Pumpkins and 

Melons Se 2,818 1,231 11,014 314 1,065 we 3s 4 16,446 
Hops es oe 201 $e 1 ve 1,196) .. te 1,398 
Cotton— 

Productive .. ae ee 15,003 ava Se Be Ms a 15,003 

Unproductive oe as 12,656 ie ou sc wis a 12,656 
All other Crops 12,651 3,125 15,001 834 702 1,226] 604 1 34,144 

Total Area .. |5,500,946 pene 1,046,235 joe 4,566,001 | 265,317] 609 | 4,439 |21,929,721 





—_——_—_ ~~, errr oss 


2. Relative Areas of Crops in States and Territories.—Taking the principal crops, 
ji.e., those in the case of which the cultivation in Australia amounts to more than 
100,000 acres, the proportion of each in the various States and Territories on the total area 
under crop for the season 1929-30 is shown in the next table. In four of the States, viz.. 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, wheat-growing for 
grain is by far the most extensive form of cultivation, whilst hay is second in extent. 
In Victoria and Western Australia the oat crop occupies third position, while green forage 
ranks third in New South Wales, and barley in South Australia. In Queensland the 
most extensive crops are sugar cane, wheat, maize, and green forage, while in Tasmania, 
hay, oats, potatoes, and orchards and fruit gardens occupy the greatest area, 
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As pointed out previously, wheat is the main crop in Australia, the area thereunder 
for grain and hay representing in 1929-30 nearly 73 per cent. of the total area 
under cultivation. 














RELATIVE AREAS UNDER CROP, 1929-30. 
I ! | 
Crop. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. iS. Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. ‘Nor. Ter. ‘Fed. Ca cap, Australia 

| % | %  % | % % | % = % | % 
Wheat... | 72.24 | 63.92 | 19.51 | 73.40 . 78.15 | 6.33 -» 1 32.78 | 68.29 
Hay ne | 12.70 | 12.52 4.75 | 10.96 9.17 | 30.21... : 49.94 | 12.12 
Oata - | 3.30 { 11.30 | 0.19 5.60 ' 8.43 | 14.72 | : 3.65 | 6.90 
Green : : 

Forage ..' 6.49] 3.03. 19.94! 1.74 2.90] 8.76 , 10.48 | 4.46 
Maize 1.97 | 0.32 . 16.40 . 0.00 mie Ni ae 1.36 
Barley 1 0.14 1.75° 0.93 6.15 0.521 2.61 1.35 | 2.06 
Orchards : ' 

and Fruit | | | \ 

Gardens ; 1.41 | 1.45; 3.67 0.61. 0.41 | 12.12 | 1.19} 1.27 
Sugarcane | 0.28 -- (27.88;  .. ae = a 7 1.40 
Potatoes 0.25). 1.05 | 0.97 0.09 0.13 | 12.71; 0.82 0.18 | 0.58 
Vineyards | 0.28 | 0.73 | 0.17 | 1.05); 0.11]... we a 0.53 
All other .. i 0.94] 3.98 5.59 0.40 0.18 | 12.54 99.18. 0.43} 1.03 

Total - ho. 00 {100.00 {100.00 [00.00 100.00 {100.00 !100.00 |100.00 {100.00 

i 1 











3. Area under Chief Crops, Australia.—The area under the chief crops during each 


of the last five seasons, together with averages for the decennial periods 1911-20 and 
1921-30 are shown hereunder. 


AREA UNDER CHIEF CROPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1911 TO 1929-30. 



































{ 
“a cy Average | Average 
Crop. 1925-26. ) 1926-27. | 19 1928-29. | 1929-80. | tgif" 90, | 1901-80. 

1,000 1,000 —— 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 

Barley (a) 319 321 | 276 307 389 102 279 
Maize .. 297 286 401 315 298 331 821 
Oats 1,013 844 | 1,122 1,046 1,516 782; 1,047 
Rice .. 1.5 4.0 9.9 14.1 19.8 oe 4.9 
Wheat 10,201 11,688 | 12,279 14,840 14,977 8,928 11,291 
Green Forage 1,055 881 1,389 860 977 633 844 
Hay 2,832 2,700 2,632 2,739 2,659 2,768 2,956 
eked and Peas" 51 49 | 64 48 50 41 46 
Oni 6.5 10.1 * 8.7 8.6 8.9 7.1 7.7 
Potatoes (6) 137 139 | 163 138 124 136 140 
Sugar Beet 1.9 2.0 | 2.4 2.1 2.5 0.9 2.0 
Vineyards 112 112 113 115 114 64 107 
Hops .. 1.7 1.6 | 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.6 
Sugar Cane 289 285 291 299 307 165 257 
Cotton 54 32 } 29 “26 28 0.2 37 
Tobacco 2.8 22) 2.1 2.2 2.5 2.1 2.4 
Market Gardens © 45 45 54 45 52 43 46 
Orchards 275 276 278 277 278 234 277 
All other Crops . 99 95 103 106 126 125 105 
Total 16,794 17,772 | 19,219 | 21,190 21,930 14,364 17,771 





(a) Malting only. 





(6) Not including Sweet Potatoes. 


(c) Including Pumpkins and Melons. 
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4. Total and Average Yield, Chief Crops, Australia——The following table shows the 
yields of the chief crops for the five years ending 1929-30 together with averanee for the 
decennia ending 1919-20 and 1929-30 :— 


TOTAL AND AVERAGE YIELD CHIEF CROPS.—AUSTRALIA, 191! TO 1929-30. 





i 


i 
Unit of cere " 1926-27.| 1027-28. 


Average | Average 














2R-9G PQ! 
- Crop. + Quantity. 1928-29.) 1920 30.) 1911-30,| 1921-30. 
1 ' Shite st 

Barley (a) .. {1,000 bushels} 5,401 ; 5,872 4,041 | 5,692 6,439 2,362 5,077 
Maize A aia 35 5° 7,432 | 6,970 11,393 8,323 7,946 8,581 8,510 
Oats : ay ae 53 12,212 ; 12,571 | 12,084 ' 14,109 | 14,424 | 12,463 14,775 
Rice. ain 61{ 215 | "879 } 1,308 | 1,820] .. 431 
Wheat. le 33 4 114,504 1 160,762 | 118,200 | 159,679 | 126,884 | 95,480 135,400 
Hay » tons 2,978 | 3,487 2,859.; 3,175 2,725 3,285 3,608 
Beans and “Peas :: bushels 610 | S44 790 ' 663 813 669 735 
Onions 6 x» tons 27 3 50 37 | 34 50 32 40 
Potatoes (b) » Ss 31: 373 470 284 343, 350 365 
Beet Sugar 2 é 2.3 | 1.2 2.4 2.1 2.8 Ad 2.3 
Grapes . . 252; 348 241 393 386 100 263 
Wine “ » Hallons| 16,24 | 20,456 17,303 ; 18,600 16,069 5,875 14,761 
Raisins and Currants >»  eWwts. 740 1,125 657 1,444 1,469 283 842 
Hops bs » Ibs. 2,184 | 2,278 2,898 | 2,342 2,340 1,788 2,412 
‘Cane Sugar sy» tons 518 } 416 509 538 538 212 402 
Cotton, Unginned » Ibs. 19,561 9,069 7,061 | 12,291 8,024 90 9,008 
Tobacco .. x tbs. 2,252 1,218 1,808 1,839 (d) 1,861 }{e) 1,842 
Pumpkins and Melons + tons 43 38 78 37 45 54 48 











(a) Malting only, 


(5) Not including Sweet Potatoes. 
availa 


(ec) Period 1920-1929. 


(d) Not yet 


5. Average Yield per Acre, Chief Crops, Australia.—Details of the average yield for 
Australia of the principal crops are shown hereunder for the periods indicated :— 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE, CHIEF CROPS, AUSTRALIA, 1911 TO 1929-30. 








Unit. of 

Crop. Quantity. 
Barley (a) bushel 
Maize.. ” 
Oats .. ” 
Rice .. i 
Wheat AY 
Hay .. ton 
Beans and Peas bushel 
Onions ton 
Potatoes (b)} 45 
Beet. Sugar 
Grapes (c) i 
“Wine (c) ++, gallon i 
Raisins and Currants (e).. § ewt. | 
Hops (ce) Tb. 
Cane Sugar (c) . a ton i 
Cotton, Unginnéd (c) aoe Ib, 
‘Tobacco es fb. 
Pumpkins and Melons ste ton 


19.91 
25.01 
12.05 
39.21 
11.22 
1.05 
11.86 
4. 19 

2.29 





{a) Malting only. 


1925-26.) 1926-27. 


1927-28. 





1928-29. 


1929-30. 





Average | Average 
1911-20.1 1921-30. 





14. 
28. 
10. 
88. 


Wee EO 


364 


13.43 | 


1.851 
2.40 
472 
848 
3.53 


13. 
93. 
10. 

1.16 
13. 


\ 
18.53 
26.41 
' 





Qe UG 
wel 
con 





18.07 18.20 
25.93 26.47 
15.94 4.41 
s 87.07 
10.69 11.99 
1.19 1,22 
16.32 15.85 
4.52 5.19 
2.57 2.61 
1.14 1.20 
1.89 3.09 

210 346 
16.46 21.03 


1,317 1,572 


2.10 2.30 
376 388 
867 | (e) 780 

3.93 3.31 





(b) Not including Sweet Potatoes. 
(d) Not yet available. 


(c) Per acre of productive ctops. 


(e) Period 1920-29. 


6. Value of Agricultural Production, Australia, 1922-3 to 1929-30.—The following 
table shows the value of agricultural production in Australia for the years 1922-23 to 
1929-30. For the year 1929-30 an attempt has been made to estimate also the local 
and net values. of production in accordance with the resolutions of the Conferences of 
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Australian Statisticians. The gross value, represents the value in the metropolitam 
wholesale markets. Local value represents the amount accruing to the producer at the- 
point of production and is obtained by deducting from the gross value the estimated 
costs of marketing, i.e., transport to market, value of containers, etc., and commission. 
A further deduction has been made for production costs, leaving an estimated net value 
of production, i.e.. the amount available for distribution among those concerned in the 
agricultural industry, viz., workers of all grades, proprietors including landlords, and 
providers of capital. The items included in the above production costs are, (i) cost of seed. 
manures and sprays, (ii) value of hay, chaff, grain, etc., consumed by stock, (iii) value 
of power and water used (e.g., irrigation), (iv) value of material used in maintenance of 
buildings, fences, &c., and (v) depreciation of machinery, implements, tractors, etc. 
The net value of production as shown for 1929-30 must be regarded as a rough 
approximation only of the position. It is realized that complete data are not available, 
but the amount of £40,000,000 shown is considered to approximate the actual position. 
It is hoped to improve upon the reliability of this table as more accurate details are 
available. It may be noted that the net rather than the gross value affords a more 
comparable figure with the value of manufacturing production. 


GROSS AND NET VALUES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 
1922-23 TO 1929-30. 


















































Crops. 1922-23, 1923-24.) 1924-25. 1925-26 | 1926-27.| 1927~28,) 1928-29.) 1929-30. 
- | £1,000 | £1,000 } £1,000 | £1,000 ! £1,000 | £1,000 ; £1,000 | £1,000 
Barley (b) “3 - 1.021! 752} 1,156} 1,126. 1.109 | 1,006} 1,096 } 1.059 
Maize. . 3 ot 2,084 | 2,050 2,467 ; 1,878 | 2,317 ' 2,799 1,665 2,085 
Oats .. re ine 2,777 | 2,933 2,734 > 2,334 ; 2,165 2,321 2,137 2,097 
Rice .. oe as faa oF 4 14 | 52 | 198 234 335 
Wheat me ae 28,459 | 29,936 | 53,547 | 35,724 | 42,453 ' 31,895 | 38,303 | 27,299 
Green Forage .. .. | 2,502 | 3,559 2,309 3,381 , 3,912 2,731 2,680 3,167 
Hay .. se .. | 24004 | 20,712 | 18,493 | 17,078! 17,252 - 15,t20 | 14,137 | 12,721 
Beans and Peas wi 299 292 234 5 267 | 337 ; 333 256 257 
Onions as oe 206 | 265 381 | 457 221 319 314 193 
Potatoes (¢) .. ars 2,905 2,433 2,435 | 3,639 3,116 | 2,327 | 3,424 2,375 
‘ f 
Sugar Beet. | 49 55 49 42 201 54 33 58 
Grapes wi ae 8,251 2,466 | 3,593 3,866 | 5,590 3,786 | 4,022 4,145 
Hops et + || 254 236 268 207 | 171 | 258 189 132 
Sugar Cane ore a 5,931 3.106 7,683 6,789 | 6,568 7,469 7,444 7,476 
Tobacco ea on 277 130 109 168 | 123 108 ° 97 v2 
Cotton, Unginned Me 92 289 377 380 190 | 145 214 186 
Market Gardens (d) oe | 1,778 2,158 2,177 2,331 2.680 . 2,374 2,384 2,640 
Orchards Sa be 6,667 6,324 7,484 8,043 8,198 | 9,109; 8,807 | 8,469 
Other Crops... oie 1,627 1,470 1,663 1,543 1.821 1,976 2,004 i 2,323 
pen ieae Bs i aezes 
Total, Gross Value .. | 84,183 | 81.166 | 107,163 | 89,267 | 98,295 | 84,328 | 89,440 | 77,109 
Less Marketing Costs (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) | (@) | @) 17,063 
1V as ats { : 46 
Aes Production Costs .. i} (a) (2) (a) @) | (@) (ay | (a) { ie 708 
! oi -—- =. ~—! = ‘ Bes rs 
Net Value of Production... | (a) (a) (a) (a) {a) (a) | (a) 40,252 
i { . 
(a) No data available. (b) Malting only. (c) Not including Sweet Potatoes. 


(d) Including Pumpkins and Melons. 


§ 4. Wheat. 


1. Progress of Wheat-Growing.—(i) Area and Productiun. (a) Seasons 1925-26 
to 1930-31. Wheat is the principal crop raised in Australia, and its development during 
the past 30 years constitutes the most interesting feature of Australian agriculture. 
Since 1895, when the area under wheat amounted to 33 million acres, an average of 
343,000 acres has been added annually, until in 1929-30 more than 14.9 million acres 
were cut for grain. The area and yield of wheat for grain are given below for each State 
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for the five vears ended 1929-30, and are shown from the year 1860 onwards in the graphs 
hereinafter. An estimate is also included for the 1930-31 crop :— 


WHEAT. ORER AND PRODUCTION: Paitin TO 1930-31. 

















aS { ~ 
3 t | Fed. 
Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Qland. © S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. Cap. | Australia. 
H : ' . i ey ot t Ter. 
| . 7 4 _! i” ae 
AREA, 
poet Deeg SS PeeeS ee Se SS ce, i ia Pho A te Sas aes 
Acres, Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. ' Acres. | Acres. Acres. 

1925-26 «+ $2,924,745 | 2,513,494 | 165,999 { 2,465,448 2,112,032 : 19,091 267 10,201,276 
1926-27 .. | 3,852,268 | 2,915,315 57,084 | 2,768,403 : 2,571,187 | 23,194 438 11,687,919 
1927-28 «» | 3,029,950 | 3,064.172 | 215.075 








| | 
2,941,360 | 2,998,523 29,448 | 562 | 12,279,088 
| 











1930-31(a) - 65,811,000 153,814,369 4,755,282 p87 1526 52,891,492 
t t 


1928-29  .. | 4,090.083 | 3,718,904,/ 218,069 | 3,445,563 3,348,530 | 22.570 | 1,394 | 14,840,113 
1929-30 3,974,064 | 3.566. 135° 204,116 | 3.645.764 | 3,568,225 | 16,805 | 1455 | 14,976,564 
1930-31(a) ..° | 5,123;100 | 4600;2 330,000 | 4,180,513 3,958,313 19,800 | 1,500 |! 18,213,426 
YIELD. 
‘ t 1 
Bushels. j Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. . Bushels. , Bush. | Bushels. 

1925-26 —.. 133,800,619 29,255,534 |1,973,477 [28,003,101 (20,471,177 ; 395,603 | 4,881 | 114,504,302 
1926-27 —.. {47,373,713 |46,886.020 | 379.339 |35,558,711 30,021,016 | 537,000 | 5.487 | 160,761,886 
1927-28 .. [27,042,000 |26,160,814 [3,783,584 |24,066,012 [86.370.219 ' 773,142 ' 4.004 | 118,199,775 
1028-29 .. |49,257.000 |46,818,833 [2,515,561 |26,826,094 133,790,040 | 455,336 | 16,557 | 159,679,421 
1929-30 34.407,000 [25,412,587 |4,235.172 |23.345,093 (39,081,183 | 375,849 |27'738 | 126:884'622 

} $55,000 ' 30,000 | 212,628,669 





(a) Final cstimate. 


The area devoted to the production of wheat for grain increased steadily until 
1915-16, when 12,484,512 acres were sown, largely as the result of a special war 
effort. After that year, however, there was 9 serious decline, brought about by war 
conditions and unfavourable seasons, and the area in 1919-20 fell to 6,419,160 acres, or 
only half that of 1915-16. The promise of remunerative Government guarantees, coupled 
with the prospects of high prices, was responsible for a marked advance in 1920-21, and 
the area has been extended during each of tke subsequent years, the increase for Australia 
since 1919-20 amounting to more than 8.5 million acres. 


Although final figures for 1930-31 for all the States are not vet available, the data 
to hand indicate the total area under wheat for grain in Australia at about 18,213,426 
acres, an increase of 3,236,862 acres (about 22 per cent.) on the previous year’s record 
figure, and the greatest area yet devoted to the cultivation of this cereal. This remarkable 
increase was due mainly to a special appeal by the Commonwealth Government to the 
growers to sow more whcat. With the exception of South Australia, where drought 
conditions were experienced, the season was generally satisfactory and resulted in either 
average or over average yields in the remaining States. The average for the Common- 
wealth amounted to 11.67 bushels per acre, as compared with 8.47 bushels for the previous 
year and 11.99 bushels the average for the decennium ending 1929-30. The total 
production of grain for the year amounted to more than 212 million bushels, the greatest. 
quantity ever produced in Australia in any one year, and exceeding the previous record 
production of 1915-16 by more than 33,500,0U0 bushels, or 18.7 per cent. 


The annual production during the seasons 1920-21 to 1929-30 averaged 135,400,000 
bushels, and the extent to which this average may be exceeded during any year depends 
in a great measure on seasonal conditions. For the last eleven seasons the yield has 
exceeded 100 million bushels. During this period, for the first time, a succession of 
good harvests was experienced, despite some unfavourable seasons, and the result 
exemplifies the value of bare fallowing, seed selection, and the application of manures. 
It is the considered opinion of agricultural experts that the improved cultural methods 
practised by modern wheat-growers preclude the possibility of absolute failure of this 
Top. 

(6) Area, Production and Prices, 1861-70 to 1921-30. The following table 
gives average area, production and yield per acre for decennial periods since 1861, 
together with the average wholesale price since 1871. The price quoted represents 
the average at Melbourne (Williamstown), and may be accepted as fairly representative 
for Australia. 
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WHEAT.—AVERAGE AREA, PRODUCTION, AND WHOLESALE PRICE, 
AUSTRALIA 1861- 1930, 








Period. Area. Production. | Yield per Acre. i icine ocics 
; | i : 
! | 
t ! 
Acres. i Bushels. Bushels. ' 8. d. 
1861-70... “6 831,457 ° 10,621,697 ° 12.77 Lae 
1871-80 .. wie 1,646,383 17,711,312 : 10.76 51 
1881-90 .. ar 3,257,709 26,992,020 | 8.29 | 4 : 
1891-1900. . ssa 4,086,701 29,933,993 ° 7.32 3°48 
1901-10... <8 5,711,230 56,058,070 9.82 3 10 
1911-20 .. es 8,927,974 95,479,866 . 10.69 “ 5.0 
> 11.99 ‘ 5 8 


1921-30 .. oe 11,290,543 l 135,399,860 





(a) Not available. 


(ii) Average Yields. In the next table will be found the average yield of wheat 
per acre in each of the last five seasons, and for the decennium 1920-30 :— 


WHEAT.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





H { 
Seagon. N.S.W. ' Victoria. | land. ls. Aust. . Aust. \Peeiianla: Beene: j Australia. 
{ . 





Bushels. Bushels. _ Bushels. ;} Bushels. Bushels. _ Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
1925-26 .. 11.56: 11.64: 11.89 11.60. 9.69: 20.72; 18.28] 11.22 


1926-27 .. 14.13 16.08 6.65 | 12.84 11.68 23.15} 12.63 | 13.75 


1927-28 .. 8.92. 8.54: 17.59 8.16 ' 12.12 ' 26.25 7.12- 9.63 
1928-29 .. 12.04 12.59 11.54 7.79 10.10 20.17: 11.88} 10.76 
1929-30 .. 8.66 7.13 20.75 | 6.40: 10.95 22.37; 19.06, 8.47 


Average 10 ; 
seasons. 12.43 | 13.29 15.44 


' | 
10.72 10.89 | 21.74 r 15.74; 11.99 


i 


There were, naturally, considerable variations in the average yields, chiefly due 
to the vagaries of the seasons. Considerable improvement has been shown in the 
averages for the past three decades, the figures being 9.82, 10.69, and 11.99 bushels 
per acre respectively. The increased yields of the later years are principally due to the 
better cultural methods employed in wheat farming. The best average yields were 
obtained in 1924-25, 15.20 bushels; in 1920-21, 16.08 bushels; and in 1866, 16.35 bushels. 
In the latter year less than 1,000.000 acres of relatively fertile land were sown. 

(iii) Relation to Population. The main producing States of the Commonwealth 
are New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia. Queensland 
production approximates local requirements, but Tasmania imports from the mainland 
to satisfy its needs. Normally the production of wheat greatly exceeds Australian 
requirements and considerable quantities are exported overseas. During recent years 
Australia has ranked fourth on the list of exporting countries as compared with sixth 
in the pre-war period 1909-13. For the later years its exports are exceeded by those of 
Canada, the United States and Argentine. The quantity exported is approximately 114 
per cent. of the total quantity shipped by exporting countries. 








1920-30 


2. Australian and Foreign Wheat Yields.—(i) Average Yield. The next table gives 
the average return per acre in the principal wheat-growing countries of the world, ranging 
from a maximum in Netherlands of 44 bushels per acre to a minimum in the Union of 
South Africa of 8 bushels per acre. Australia, with approximately 12, occupies a 
relatively subordinate position, but in comparison with the yields obtained in those 
countries where wheat is extensively grown the results obtained locally are very 
satisfactory. Germany, with 28.50 bushels; Canada, 20.55 bushels; France, 20.24 
bushels ; Italy, 17.85 bushels ; United States, 15.27 bushels; and Argentine Republic, 
13.49 bushels, exceed the Australian average, but the latter is in excess of the yields 
obtained in the Soviet Republics, and India. 
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WHEAT.—YIELD PER’ ACRE, VARIOUS COUNTRIES; : oie TO 1929. 


























Average Yield in Average Yield in 
Bushels per acre. Bushels per acre. 
Country. Country. 
Average, 
10961958, | 1929. 1926-1928. | 2929. 
Netherlands ts 43.85 48.62 || Jugoslavia a 17.28 18.29 
Belgium as 40.20 37.17 || Bulgaria $2 16.65 12,49 
New Zealand ae 34.57, 30.33 Lithuania ats 15.90 19.03 
Denmark a 32.54 45.79 || United States of 
Switzerland pe 32.50 32.56 America <a 15.27 j} 13.23 
United Kingdom .., 32.48 35.98 |] Rumania 13.57 14.72 
Sweden .. ve 31.47 33.16 || Argentine Republic 13.49 10.11 
Germany is 28.50 31.08 || Spain... 12.82 14.57 
Norway .. .. | 26.54 25.43 || Uruguay at 12.03 12.04 
Czechoslovakia .. 25.28 26.17 Peru... ws 11.61 | a11.89 
Japan .. a 25.22 | 25.13 Australia * 11.30 8.48 
Egypt .. ws 24.89 | 27.95 || Soviet Republics. 11.21 9.81 
Austria .. ol 22.58 ; 22.45 Korea .. : 10.47 9.52 
Brazil .. ats 22.26 | al2.94 India... es 10.10 9.96 
Hungary .. as 21.15 20.22 Greece .. ae 10.02 6.84 
Canada .. a 20.55 , 11.89 Portugal oe 9.63 9.96 
France .. es 20.24 25.13 || Cyprus .. ve 9.53 11.15 
Chile Se a 17.93 21.11 French Morocco .. 9.15 10.56 
Italy bi 33 17.85 + 22.61 Union of South 
Poland .. -. | 17.65 + 18.73 Africa aid 8.00 11.00 
(a) Year 1928. 


(ii) Total Production. The latest available official statistics of the production of 
wheat in various countries are given in the following table :— 


WHEAT.—PRODUCTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1926 TO 1929. 


























Yield in Bushels Yield in Bushels 
(,000 omitted). (,000 omitted), 
Country. Sao, se ets Country. - 
1926-1998. | 3929. | yooeciosa, | 1929. 

United States of ' French Morocco .. 22,960 31,764 

America ae 871,164 | 806,521 |} Sweden ie 15,785 19,032 
Soviet Republics .. 808,197 | 738,916 || Belgium 15,688 13,225 
Canada .. = 476,464 | 299,525 || Uruguay 13,617 13,404. 
India oe as 316,251 | 317,595 |’ Greece .. 12,409 8,502 
France .. 263,063 | 319,866 |' Syria ; 11,671 16,288 
Argentine Republic 255,786 | 137,437 |: Austria .. | 11,4388 11,559 
Italy ss ‘ 218,352 | 260,219 |) Tunis $8 | 11,146 12,309 
Australia a 146,214 | 126,462 |) Mexico .. ee 11,055 11,333 
Spain... a 137,104 | 154,247 | Portugal Pe 10,398 10,814 
Germany ai 119,183 ; 123,064 | Denmark ws 10,130 11,772 
Rumania = 107,722 ; 99,754 | Korea .. as 9,385 8,320 
Hungary “ 83,685 | 74,986 |: New Zealand ..' 8,480 7,100 
Jugoslavia +. 1 77,098 | 95,000 |’ Union of South 
Poland .. es 57,601 : 65,862 |. Africa ee 7,036 10,273 
United Kingdom .. | 52,175 | 49,758 f Netherlands Ss 6,326 5,467 
Bulgaria .. smi 44,626 33,192 |! Lithuania ite 5,260 9,329 
Czechoslovakia | 44,278 | 52,903 , Brazil .. ie 4,581 a4,628 
Egypt .! 39,622 | 45,229 Switzerland ..: 4,132 | 4,152 
Japan... ee 29,488 30,496 | Peru ee ber 2,911 a3,075 
Algeria | 27,392 | 33,307 | Cyprus .. 3 1,684 2,195 
Chile 27,091 37,051 |) Norway.. set 663 750 








(a) Year 1928. 


Notr.—The harvests reported above for 1929 relate to the year 1929 for the Northern, and 1929-30 
for the Southern Hemisphere. 
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The complete compilation of the world’s production of wheat is not possible owing 
to the failure of certain countries to report their harvests. The International Institute 
of Agriculture, Rome, has, however, compiled figures obtained from all the producing 
countries reporting, with the following results :— \ 


WHEAT.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION(a), 1909-13 TO 1929. 








, 
Years. Area. Yield. "Yield per acre. 
! ‘ ee 
Acres, ! Bushels. ' Bushels. 
Average, 1909-1913 -. , 270,266,000. 3,779,479,000 13.98 
1926 ee Ma os 299,260,339 4,250,239,313 14.27 
1927 vis oe .. | 308,944,188 , 4,304,550, 176 13.98 
1928 ot 6s o% 306,606,622. 4,612,153,735 ; 15.02 
1929 ts sie ‘is 310,268,644 ; 4,111,693,517 ! 13.23 
; 
| en re ae ace % JS ste: 7 aaa oe 
Average, 1926-1929 ey 306,269,948 ; 4,319,659, 185 | 14.10 
: i 


(a) From countries reporting. 


It is stated in the Report of the Institute that if all countries for which progress 
data are lacking were taken into account, the world’s total production of wheat may be 
approximately estimated at 4,500 million bushels. 


The total area harvested in 1929 shows an increase on the figures for the previous 
year, the Soviet Union and the United States being chiefly responsible therefor. The 
other great divisions of the world showed little change in the arca harvested, which 
exceeded the pre-war average by more than 40,000,000 acres. In comparison with the 
pre-war period, areas sown to wheat are still 2 per cent. Jower in European Countries, 
exclusive of the Soviet Union. North America, Argentine, and Australia were the chief 
contributing countries to the increase in 1929 over the average for 1909-13. 


Although the arca sown in 1929 increased by nearly 4,000,000 acres, the production 
declined by 500,000,000 bushels as compared with that for the previous year, the decline 
being due to unfavourable seasons in several of the chief producing countries. 


The Australian contribution to the world’s average production shown above during 
the past four years amounted to almost 3} per cent. 


3. Export Price of Wheat.—The table hereunder shows export prices of Australian 
wheat during each of the last five years :— 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT.—EXPORT PRICES, 1926-27 TO 1930-31. 








Item. ) 1926-27. 1927-28. . 1928-29. 1929-30, 1930-31. 

dé epee Bich aban talents oF at cae Oe wt to == | 
8. d. 8. d. a. d. | ad. | 8d. 
Price per bnshel és a 5 7 5 6 410 50 2 5} 





The export prices here shown are the averages for the successive years in the principal 
markets of Australia. 


4. Exports of Wheat and Flour.—(i) Quantities. The table appended shows the 
exports, and net exports of wheat and flour from 1925-26 to 1929-30. For the sake of 
convenience, flour has been expressed at its equivalent in wheat, 1 ton of flour being 
taken as equal to 48 bushels of grain. In ordinary seasons the Australian imports of 


wheat and flour are negligible. 


Wueat. 


the period averaging 84,288,570 bushels. 


WHEAT | AND FLOUR. —EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 
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1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











During the past five years the exports ranged between 
62,745,891 bushels in 1929-30 and 108,958,789 bushels in 1928-29, the net exports for 


Exports. 
Year. : 22S x Net Exports. 
Wheat. Flour. Total. 
Bushels. Eq. Bushels.a Bushels. Bushels. 
1925-26 . 54,227,728 24,049,536 78,277,264 8,273,795 
1926-27 73,925,315 23,686,272 97,611,587 97,607,874 
1927-28 . 53,042,357 20,822,160 73,864,517 73,863,184 
1928-29 81,896,245 27,062,544. 108,958,789 108,954,924 
1929-30 : 40,390,707 22,355,184 62,745,891 62,743,071 











(ii) Destination. 


(a) Equivalent in bushels of wheat. - 


The following table gives the exports of wheat to various 


countries for each of the five years ending 1929-80 together with averages for the 


pre-war period 1909-13 and for the five years 1926-30 :— : 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT.—AUSTRALIA, 1910 TO 1929-30. 





Country to which 
Exported. 


United Kingdom 
Italy .. 
Japan 
France .. 
Union of 
Africa 
Belgium 
Egypt . 
Germany 
‘Netherlands é 
Other Countries .. 


South 





Total 


+. 110;861,863 


1925-26. © 1926-27. 


| Bushels. | Bushels. 
22,319,823 126,510,696 
4,642,202 |10,316,509 
4,298,567 
7,254,063 


2,005,233 
4,782,332 
4,625,270 
2,132,607 
3,379,723 
8,620,316 





53,865 


3,117,007 
1,349,347 
668,288 
941,252 
2,211,050 
8,063,031 | 














eee 73,925,316 














927. 4 , Average. Average. 
1927-28. | 1928-29, | 1929-30. | 4910-13. | 1926-30. 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
20,465,490 |20,564,650 ;21.488,415 }30,305,384 | 22,269,815 
7,151,695 | 5,861,552 | 3,261,455 581,309 | 6,246,683 
3.199,720 | 5,626,298 | 2,811,142 330,131 | 5,359,518 
622,785 | 1,967,455 | 186,682 | 1,681,918 | 2,016,970 
6,941,395 | 4,148,328 | 1,540,482 | 2,992,355 | 3,549,489 
1,729,143 994,923 408,990 | 1,218,131 | 1,852,947 
3,827,150 | 4,943,383 | 1,178,280 135,377 | 3,048,464 
2,356,622 | 1,001,897 ad 286,822 | 1,286,476 
726,993 | 1,834,132 190,358 (a) 1,728,451 
6,021,364 ee 9,024,953 | 4,465,847 | 13,337,658 
53,042,357 penne 10,800,707 41,997,274 | 60,696,471 





below. 


(a) Included with Other Countries. 
Exports of flour from Australia for the periods mentioned are given in the table 


EXPORTS OF FLOUR.—AUSTRALIA, 1910 TO 1929-30. 





Country to which 








q 
95 9, U < ve 
‘Exported. 1925-26. | 1926-27 
| 
Tons. {| Tons 
Egypt .. 194,909 185,392 
United Kingdom 70,537 | 76,167 
Netherlands Rae : 
Indies. “| 66,868 {| 64,648 
Malaya (British) | ; 48,910 ! 42,451 
Union of South 
Africa -- | 22,780 18,912 
Ceylon .. 7 18,130 16.060 
‘New Zealand 4 12,363 . 28,383 
Philippine Yslands ( 11,389 | 8.754 
Hong Kong ae of 9,703 3.966 
Mauritius bes | 3,990 I 7,781 
Portuguese East 
Africa a 5,441 5,802 
Other Countries .. 36,012 35,148 
23,5 - | oe 
Total 501,032 | 493,464 























aye 29-5 Average, | Average, 
. | 1927-28. | 1928~29. 1929-30. 1910-13. 1926-30. 
Se Geet pices ee 
i: Tons. Tons. . ‘Tons. Tons. Tons. 
150,795 243,468 © 125,963 (a) 180,105 
| 71,837 57,945 | 85,364 27,699 72,370 
| 65,923 79,040 82,595 26,099 71,815 
| 41,071 52,176 51,160 15,492 47,153 
\ 
' 22,183 24.558 18,256 30,714 21,333 
20,203 21,705 21,252 3,389 19,470 
5,053 3.556 , 3,823 | 3,221 10,636 
i 7,569 8,436 8,707 | 13,680 8,971 
‘ 5,856 2,972, 2,933 4 2,672 5,086 
i 4,979 9,395 ° 5,988 | 2,221 6,427 
: ‘ 
| 7,531 5017 | 5,410 | 13,462 6,020 
| 30,795 54,635 54,282 28,463 42,174 
433,795 563,803 465,733 H 167,112 491,565 





(a) Included with other Countries. 
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5. Local Consumption of Wheat.—The estimated consumption of wheat for food 
and for seed purposes in Australia during the past five years is shown hereunder :— 


AVERAGE HUMAN CONSUMPTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


Flour Milled x as oe a oi 1,145,794 tons 
Less Net exports of flour .. ae 491,507 tons 
Less Net exports of flour in Biscuits 1,724 ,. 
—— 493,231 tons 

Net quantity available for home consumption as 652,563 ,, 
Equivalent in terms of wheat re is we 31,323,014 bushels 
Net quantity available aa head of Pera 

As flour as es 210 lbs. 

As wheat sa ae ee ih its 5.038 bushels 


AVERAGE USED FOR SEED, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 


Average area sown for grain and hay is ais 13,919,117 acres 
Average quantity of seed used es aa ws 13,006,800 bushels 
Average quantity of seed used per acre on i 56 lbs. 
Average quantity per head of population te as 2.092 bushels 


In addition to the above, the quantity of grain fed to poultry and other live stock 
as well as that used as seed for green forage crops must be taken into consideration. These 
quantities vary from year to year according to the price of wheat and the nature of the 
season, and sufficient data are not available on which to base an annual estimate, but, taken 
over a period, the amount so consumed has been estimated to range from one half to one 
bushel per head of population per annum. The flour available for human consumption 
necessarily fluctuates from year to year coincident with stocks. In some years the flour 
available per head of population, after deducting net exports from the quantity milled, 
shows a substantial increase over the average for the previous year, this, however, 
being counterbalanced by a decline in the following year. The average quantity of 
flour consumed per annum for the five years under consideration was 210 Ibs. per 
head of population, which, expressed in equivalent terms in wheat, represents 5.038 
bushels. The estimates of quantity of grain used for seed purposes are based on data 
supplied by the Agricultura] Departments of the several States, giving average quantities 
of seed used per acre for wheat sown either for grain or hay. The average annual 
quantity thus used during the five years was 2.092 bushels per head of population, or 
56 Ibs. per acre sown. For all purposes the consumption of wheat in Australia during 
the past five years averaged 48,993,104 bushels, or 7.88 bushels per head of population. 


6. Value of the Wheat Crop.—The estimated value of the wheat crop in each State 
and in Australia during the season 1929-30 is shown below :— 


WHEAT.—VALUE OF CROP(a), 1929--30. 


\ ny ‘ 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. | S. Aust. W.Aust.| Tas. loop’ ter.! Australia. 
ae | : | | I nee 

1 1 i) 

ee: 52 Oe £ Bon 8 8 £ £ 
Aggregate value.. | 6,738,040 | 5,506,060 {1,036,735 5,058,103 8,860,518 | 93,960 | 5,432 | 27,298,848 
Value peracre .. 1/18/11 | £1/10/11 | £5/1/7 | £1/7/9  £2/9/8 eae £3/14/8 | £1/16/5 











(a) Exclusive of the value of straw. 


7. Voluntary Wheat Pools.—Reference to the operations of the voluntary Wheat 
Pools in the various States during 1930-31 will be found in the Appendix at the end of 
this volume. 
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. § 5. Oats. 


1, Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area and Production. Oats came next in impor- 
tance to wheat amongst the grain crops cultivated last season, but while wheat grown 
for grain accounted for 68.29 per cent., oats represented only 6.91 per cent. of the area 
under crop in Australia. The area under cultivation of oats for the last five years is 
shown in the table hereunder, and more fully in the graphs herein :— 


OATS.—AREA AND PRODUCTION, 1925- 26 TO ‘1929- 30. 


1 











Hi 1 
Season. N.S.W. : Victoria. ‘ Q’land. S. Aust. : W. Aust. | Pasmenta a eet | Australia. 
AREA. 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. — Acres. Acres. 


1925-26} 100,652 | 437,696 : 1,293 | 158,062 | 278,344 36,741 - 445 | 1,013,233 
1926-27] 104,450 | 303,424 210 | 152,178 | 234,826 48,361 ° 665 844,114 
1927-28} 114,988 | 629,392 2,272 | 197,024 | 235,469 42,950 208 | 1,122,303 


t 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 





1928-29] 126,743 | 347,021 916 | 207,266 | 325,827 37,602 295 | 1,045,670 


1929-30 181,354 | 630, 234 2,003 | 277,923 | 385,134 + 39,061- 162 | 1,515,871 
| : i 





PRODUCTION. 











Bushels. | Bushels. } Bushels. Bushels. } Bushels. Bushels. [Bushets | | Busnels. 
1925-26) 1,607,520) 4,998,165] 14,546) 1,808,443) 2,939,380, 835,473) 8,130 '12,211,657 
1926-27| 1,890,746] 4,884,006} 1,674 1713, 337 2716, 436 1,357,000 8,004 112, 571,203 
1927-28 1 654, 560; 4, 682, 724| 43,788} 1 378, 437} 2, 922, 865, 1 399, 824) 2,067 12 "084,265 
1928-29) 2 "183, 880, 5, 602, 409} 13,737} 1, "740. 515] 3,55t, 609, 1 oll, "367 2.160114,108,677 
1929-36 2, 1528, 610 5,058, par 38.405) 1 564,287) 4,058, 160 1,175,041 nee Eee 








The oat crop showed considerable variation during the past decennium, ranging 
from 12,084,265 bushels in 1927-28 to 19,393,737 bushels in 1924-25, with an average 
around 14,700,000 bushels. The demand for the grain for oatmeal is limited to about 
2,000,000 bushels annually. It is mainly used as feed grain, and its value, 
particularly in good seasons, is not sufficient to warrant the increase in cultivation 
which may be expected when oats are, more generally marketed through live stock, and 
better prices thereby realized than those now offering in the local market. 


The principal oat-growing State is Victoria, which produces on the average more 
than one-third of the total quantity of oats grown in all States. South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania, also produce considerable quantities in excess of local 
requirements, Western Australia disposes of its surplus to the East, principally to 
British Malaya, whilst the other States export chiefly to New South Wales and Queensland. 
For Australia as a whole the record yield of oats was obtained during 1924-25, when 
19,393,737 bushels were harvested. 


(ii) Average Yield. The average yield per acre of oats varies considerably in the 
different States, being highest in Tasmania and lowest in South Australia. Particulars 
as to average yield in each of the last five seasons, and for the decennium 1920 to 1930 
are given in the succeeding table :— 


OATS.—AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


{ t 























Season. )NS.W.' Vic. _ Qland. ee Aust. Ww. Aust. a d, Cap. | Gai 
= { ull es : 
(" 7 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushela:, j Bushels. Bushels. “pushes, | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1925-26 .. «. | 15.97 | 11.42 ! 11.95 | 11.44 HO. 56 | 22.74 | 18.27 | 12.05 
1926-27 .. -. 18. ao { ‘ te 7.97 ' 11.26 | 11.57 | 28.06 | 12.04 | 14.89 





1927-28 .. -. 14.3 ase | 19.27; 7.00 | 12.41 | 32.59] 9.94 | 10.77 
1928-29 ., -. | 17,2 16. ve 15.00 | 8.40 | 10.91 | 26.90 7.32 | 13.49 
1929-30 .. -. . 13. of ‘ 8.03 119.22. 5.63 | 10.54 | 30.08: 6.50] 9.52 


Average for 10° . i | | 
seasons 1920-30 16.99 | 15.25 17.61 | 9.84 | 11.42 | 27.75 , 14.63 
i ; 


| | 


14.11 
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The smallest average yield per acre ever recorded for Australia was that experienced 
in the abnormally dry season 1914-15, viz., 5.60 bushels, while the largest in the past 
ten years was that of the season 1920-21, amounting to 19.77 bushels per acre. 


2, World’s Production.—The production of oats in the world for the year 1929, as 
reported by the International Institute of Agriculture, amounted to 3,937 millions of 
bushels, Compared with 1928 the area in 1929 increased by over 3 million acres, but 
unfavourable seasons resulted in a decreased production of 124 million bushels. The 
average yield per acre in 1929 was 26.02 bushels. In the pre-war years 1909 to 1913 
the production averaged 3,613 millions of bushels from an average area of 142,870,000 
acres. Subsequently the area declined, principally in Europe, but for 1929 a total was 
returned of -151,000,000 acres, an increase of approximately 8,000,000 acres over the 
pre-war period. 


3. Prices of Oats.—The average wholesale prices of oats in the markets of the several 
capitals for the year 1929-30 are given in the following table :— 


_OATS. —AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES, 1929-30. 





Parciculars: i Sydney. Melbourne. ‘ Brisbane. - Adelaide. : Perth. | Hobart. 





Average price a | 
bushel ws 4 630 BTEC OOH 3 03 2 3 


i ad eh al ae se Ta] Ta 
3.7 





4, Imports and Exports.—The production of oats in Australia has not yet reached 
sufficient proportions to admit of a regular export trade; in fact in three of the years 
in the following table imports have exceeded the exports. The quantities and values of 
oats imported into and exported from Australia during the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 
are given hereunder :— 


OATS.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


Tmports. Experts. Net Exports. 
Year. N= a a Gan rre erage Ce ES Se 

Quantity. Value. + ¢ Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
“ ar -} = . te aes ‘ 

Bushels. £ Bushels. € Bushels. £ 
1925-26 266,103 . 49,927 76,978 : 15,844 ' —189,125 | —34,083 
1926—27 | 197,070 | 40,553 : 137,768 . 26,301 , — 59,302 | 14,262 
1927-28 vet 525,568 92,301 64,987 14,172 . —460,581 | —~78,129 
1928-29 Ot 38,993 . 8,045 : 90,463 18,833 51,470 10,788 
1929-30 | 8.658 | 2,181 : 117,300 | 24,950 ' 108,642 22,769 

1 





Nore. —(—) signifies net ‘import. 
Tbe principal country from which imports of oats have been obtained is New Zealand, 


while the principal countries to which oats were exported during the period under review 
were New Zealand, Malaya (British), Ceylon, and Netherlands East Indies. 


5. Oatmeal, etc.—The production of oatmeal in Australia during 1929-30 amounted 
to 329,846 cwts., practically the whole of which is consumed locally, the quantity of oats 
used for oatmeal being 1,911,599 bushels or 13 per cent. of the total production. Oversea 
trade in this and similar products is small, the importations of oatmeal, wheatmeal and 
rolled oats during 1929-30 amounting to 4,374 ewts., while the exports totalled 6,028 ewts. 


6. Value of Oat Crop.—The estimated value of the oat crop of the several States 
of Australia for the season 1929-30 is as follows :— 


OATS. —VALUE OF CROP ot 1929 30. 











! 7 7 
Particulars. i N.S.W. a Victoria. | Q’ land. , , S. Aust. | ‘we Aust. Taa. Gig tH Australia. 
‘ 
ot ne ce - oie iene aa Se Rots Gein Sh ea By 
| £ £ £ e | ¢ £ £ 
Ageregate value... , hy 900 843,090 9,664 | 250,938 | 388, 193,270 171 | 2,096,939 
Value peracre . oie 754 4) £1/6/9 j£4/16/6 | | £0/18/1 £1/0/2 £1/7/8 











{a} Exclusive of the value of straw, 
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AREA UNDER PRINCIPAL CROPS—AUSTRALIA, 1860 TO 1930. 
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The height of each curve above its base line denotes, for the crop to which 


EXPLANATION.—The base of each smal] sqitare represents an interval of one year, while the vertical 


height represents a number of acres, varying with the nature of the crop in accordance with the scale, 


it relates, the total area under cultivation in Australia during the successive seasons. 


iven on the left of the graph. 
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PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS—AUSTRALIA, 1860 TO 1930. 
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EXPLANATION.—A separate base line is provided for each of the crops dealt with. In each 
instance the base of a small square represents an interval of one year, the vertical height of such square 
representing in the case of wheat, 10,000,000 bushels; oats, 2,000,000 bushels; barley, 1,000,000 bushels ; 
maize, 2,000,000 bushels; and hay, 500.000 tons. The height of each curve above its base line denotes 
the aggregate yield in Australia of the particular crop during the successive seasons. 
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§ 6. Maize. 


1. States Growing Maize.—Maize is grown for grain chiefly in New South Wales and 
Queensland, the area so cropped in these States during the season 1929-30 being 279,833 
acres, or 94 per cent. of the total for Australia. Of the balance, Victoria contributed 
17,640 acres, and Western Australia 29 acres. The climate of Tasmania is unsuitable 
for the growing of maize for grain. In the States mentioned the crop is grown to a greater 
or less extent for green forage, particularly in connexion with the dairying industry. 


2. Progress of Maize-growing.—{i) Area and Production. Notwithstanding its 
valuable properties and its pre-eminence as the world’s most extensively grown cereal, 
the cultivation of maize has decreased in Australia during the past decennium, Com- 
pared with the previous year, the area in 1929-30 decreased by more than 18,000 
acres. The greatest area under this cereal was in 1910-11, when 414,914 acres were sown. 
The average area under cultivation during the decennium 1920-30 was 321,443 acres. 


The area and production of maize for grain in each State are given in the following 
table for the last five years. The fluctuations from year to year are shown more fully 
on the graph herein. 


MAIZE.—AREA AND PRODUCTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Nee a — = cma ; 


H : : { 














| | Nor. Fed. 

Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. , Q'land. |S, Aust. iW. Aust.| they ar Australia. 

D2 spn Pe En Be a eras 
AREA. 
aa 5 ee Seite te 
Acres. , Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres, Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
1925-26 120,955 21,013 | 154,252 2: 8 10 me 297,140 
1926-27 128,512 20, 046 ' 137,642 2 a 320 40 4 286,178 
1927-28 148,801 17,645. 234,013 - | 63 10 12 400,544 
1928-29 106,835 : 16,077 | 192,173 wer. Sie 3005 3) +h. oe 316,140 
1929-30 | 108,219 | 17,640 171,614 \ 29: .. oe 297,502 
i pee aM ee ht nae SO yt ss oe dee Be eel he 
PrRopvuctTion. 

ea ea Wea cee? ~ Sa cadens a ema ie a aa a 

Bushels. ; Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels, ee Bushels. 
1925-26 | 3,278,350 768,761 | 3,384,172 | 61] 227 | 7,431,561 
1926-27 | 3,625,410 ; 685,407 ; 2,658,895 , 99 \ 342 be 120 1 6,870,273 
1927-28 3,930,570 | 757,780 | 6,703 518 | ae | 1,098 | ae ot] 11,393,050 
1928-29 2,508,470 | 879,810 | 5, 135, 607 | { 831 oe 8,322,718 
1929-30 j{ 3,035,850 , 533,719 | 4,376,412 | oo. ' 339 oi 7,946,320 


| } 
! 4 





The maximum production of maize in Australia was recorded in 1910-11, when the 
harvest amounted to over 13,000,000 bushels. This figure was considerably in excess 
of the yields during recent years, except that of 1924, when a bountiful harvest in Queens- 
land increased the Australian total to 12,400,000 bushels. The production for the 
year under review amounted to 7,946,320 bushels, while the average for the past 
decennium was 8,510,000 bushels, 


1546.—17 
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(ii) Average Yield. The ‘following table gives particulars of the average yield per 
acre of the maize crops of the States for the seasons 1925-26 to 1929-30, and for the 
decennium 1920-1930 :— 


MAIZE.—AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





j | 
Season. lNS.W. Vic. | Q’land. 3. Aust. W. Aust.' N. Ter. Fed. Cap. Aus- 
, : 


| Bushels. Bushels. ' Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushel | Bushels. Bushels. 


1925-26 .. ++ 27.10 35.08 | 21.941 25.50 28.38). .. | 25.01 
1926-27 .. .. | 28.21 34.19 19.33 | 49.60 10.69, .. 30.00 | 24.36 
1927-28 .. .. 126.42 42.951 28.65' .. 17.43) 2. | 7.00 | 28.45 
1928-29 .. 

26.71 


Average. for 10 


seasons 1920-30 | 27.03 39.68 ) 24.26 19.90 18.13 5.70 | 20.83 


| 
23.46 42.28 | 26.72 oy 15.1% Sepoyr ike | 26.4) 
my 
' 26,47 
i 


! 

1929-30 . _ | 98.05 30.26'25.50 .. 11.69" 
I 
i 


The average yield of maize per acre in Victoria during the year 1929-30 was 
amongst the highest in the world. This is due, in large measure, to the fact that the 
area under maize in that State is comparatively small and is situated in districts 
peculiarly suited to its growth. The average yield in New South Wales generally 
exceeds that obtained in Queensland. 


(iii) Yield per Acre Various Countries. The average yield of maize per acre in 
Australia for the past 10 years was 26.5 bushels per acre. Of the principal maize 
producing countries the United States has an average of 27.6 bushels, Argentine 32.3 
bushels, Rumania 15.5 bushels, and the Soviet Republic 16.1 bushels per acre. 


3. World’s Production.—The maize harvest in 1925, when the production amounted 
to 4,685 million bushels, was one of the most abundant on record. Since then the 
total yield has declined, except in 1929 when an increase of approximately 200 million 
bushels was recorded. The average yields per acre since 1927 are 24, 22, and 23 bushels 
respectively. The total yields from 1908 to 1928 were as follows :— 


Average 1969 to 1913, 4,119,000,000 bushels. 
1925, 4,685,000,000 byshels. 

1926, 4,463,700,000 ” 

1927, 4,391,000,000 9 

1928, 4,248,000,000 ” 

1929, 4,440,000,000 ” 


4. Australian and Foreign Maize Production.—The United States of America is the 
most important maize-producing country of the world. Approximately 100,000,000 
acres are planted annually, and nearly 3,000,000,000 bushels are reaped, representing 
about 75 per cent. of the world’s production. Of the huge quantities raised, about 85 
per cent. is fed to live stock on farms, 10 per cent. is used for human food, and only a very 
small fraction, viz., 14 per cent., is exported. 


5. Price of Maize.—The average wholesale price of maize in the Sydney market for 
each of the last five years is given in the following table :— 


PARE AVERAGE PRICE, SEONEN: 1925-28 HO 1929-30. 








Particulars. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
; 

& d. & a. 8. da. 8 d. 8 d, 

Average price per bushel ..' 5 8 6 10 4 7 4 313 6 0} 
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6. Oversea Imports and Exports.—The decline in the production of maize in Australia 
of late years has neccssitated an average annual import of moro than 600,000 
bushels during the past quinquonnium, the bulk of the supplies being furnished by 
South Africa. Details of imports and exports for the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 are as 
follow :— 


MAIZE.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


























{ 
Imports. | Exports. Net Imports. 
Year. —_—— eee | : 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. ' Value. 
Bushels. £ : Bushels.  j £ | Bushels. ‘ £ 
1925-26 .. | 1,662,453 | 323,486 54,720 | 14,734 1,507,733 , 308,752 
1926-27 .. | 1,173,514 | 277,821 | 2,477 890 1,171,037 276,931 
1927-28 oe 115,638 | 26,443 | 145,402 | 24,421 | — 29,764 1,022 
1928-29 ee | 773 | 539 i 278,289 | 60,4651 | — 277,516 —— 49,912 
1929-30 ote 66,968 13,899 | 5,911 824 61,057 | 13,075 
1 


{ ( 





Note.—(—) denotes net exports. 


7. Prepared Maize.—A small quantity of corn-flour is imported annually into 
Australia, the principal countries of supply being the United Kingdom, South Africa, 
and the United States of America. During the year 1929-30 the imports amounted 
to 702,062 lb., and represented a value of £7,956. The exports from Australia are 
small, and in 1929-30 amounted to only 19,398 Ib., valued at £409. : 


8. Value of Maize Crop.—The value of the Australian maize crop for the season 
1929-30 has been estimated at £2,084,697, made up as follows :— 


MAIZE.—VALUE OF CROP, 1929-30. 





| : \ 











Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. W.Aust.  F.C.T. Australia. 
£ £ £ £ £ a ee 3 
Aggregate value 923,410 144,549 1,016,604 ie 134 an : 2,084,697 
Value per acre £8/10/8 £8/3/11 £5/18/6 .. £4/12/5 .. £7/0/0 
§ 7. Barley. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—({i) Area and Production, The area under barley in Aus- 
tralia has fluctuated very considerably, but results for tho last ten years show a marked 
advance. The average annual area sown for the decennium 1920 to 1930 amounted to 
336,889 acres, which was nearly double the average of the previous ten-yearly period, 
ie., 190,913 acres. Victoria was originally the principal barley-growing State, but the 
rapid expansion of the cultivation of this crop in South Australia during recent years 
brought the latter State into the lead in 1913-14, and, during 1929-30, the area under 
barley in South Australia accounted for more than 67 per cent. of the Australian 
acreage. Victoria was next in importance with 22 per cent., leaving a small balance 
of about 11 per cent. distributed among the other States. The figures here given relate to 
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tho areas harvested for grain ; small areas only are cropped for hay, while more consider- 
able quantities are cut for green forage. These, however, are not included in this sub- 
section. The area and production of barley for grain in the several States are shown 
in the following table for the last five years, while the progress since 1860 is illustrated 
in the graphs herein :— 


_ BARLEY.—AREA AND PRODUCTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








Season. | N.S.W. . Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. ee | Australia. 
: I 
AREA. ’ 
i olen Ce ee Dee 
| Acres. Acres. ‘ Acres. | Acres. ! Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
1925-26 ..| 6,614 | 103, 395 ; 7,001 | 239,337 ; 13,306 | 5,223 374,876 
1926-27 .. | 5,626 | 88,896 | 399 ; 256,528 13,826 | 6,665 | 370,943 
1927-28 7 5,600 | 76,768 ! 3,220 | 219,491 : 12,138 | 6,101 322,318 
1928-29 ae 5,024 | 75,451 ! 7,654 | 247,348 ; 14,429 4,613 | 6354,539 
1929-30 a 7,947 | 97,678 , 9,754 305,316 | 23,649 6,935 c451,339 
: ‘ 


PrRopvuction. 


Bushels. Rushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. ! Bushels. sha Bushels. 
1925-26 .. : 105,150 '1,774,963 , 92,441 4,134,824 158,300 | 90,619 | 6,356,297 
1926-27 .. + 100,221 [1,920,722 ' 1,991 14,630,044 . 128,136 ; 149,800 | 46,930, 953 
1927-28 .. | 65,850 1,552,109 72,400 13,001,420 126,835 ! 141,407 | 4,960,021 
1928-29 .. 80,910 1,556,118 ' 107,593 |42583,715 189,560 | 99,085 66,617,341 
1929-30 .. ' 113,850 2,183,325 , 205,567 j47656,254 261,870 | 166,984 | c7,588,852 
I 


! 1 





(a) Fncluding Federal Capital Territory, 3 acres, 39 bushels. 
(b) Tncluding Federal Capital Territory. 2 acres, 360 bushels. 
(c) Including Federal Capital Territory, 60 acres, 1,002 bushels. 


The States in which the annual production of barley averaged over 1,000,000 bushels 
for the past decade were South Australia and Victoria, the yields being respectively 
3,828,456 and 1,916,154 bushels, the higher return per acre in the latter State tending to 
diminish tho advantage held by South Australia in regard to acreage. 


(ii) Haiting and other Barley. (a) Year 1929-30. In recent years the statistics of 
all the States have distinguished between “ malting” and “ other” barley. Particulars 
for the season 1929-30 are as follow :— 

BARLEY, _MALTING AND OTHER.—AREA AND PRODUCTION, 1929-30, 














Particulars. | NSW. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust. leeetatee Australia. 
' : ‘ { 
en me i : Pests oe pre ns 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. : Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
Malting barley.. 4,803 ' 65,740 6,318 | 287,900: 17,806 | 6,287 ° 388,854 
Other barley .. 3,144 ' 31,938 3,436 | \ 17,416 5,843 | 648 | 62,485 
ah aN ag wets rel sta Sls intent Nace 
Total es 7,947 97,678 9,754 . 305,316 23,649 : 6,935 451,339 
: t 
¢ 


’ Bushels. {| Bushels. ; Bushels,' Bushels. Bushels. 
Malting barley.. | 74,460 (1,378,022 | 139,604 4,501,605 | 195,492 
Other barley .. | 39,390 | 805,303 | 65,963 | 154,649 66,378 
; ' 


; Bushels, Bushels. 
149,667 | 6,438,850 
17,317 1,150,002 











Total .. 113,850 ,24183,325 205,567 4,656,254 261,870 | 166,984 'a7,588,852 
| i : , ! | 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory, 60 acres, 1,002 bushels. 
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Taking Australia as a whole, about 86 per cent. of the area under barley in 1929-30 
was sown with the malting varicty. The proportion varies largely in the several 
States. 


(b) Progress of Cultivation. The following table sets out the acreage and 
production of malting and other barley in Australia as a whole during the past five 
seasons :— 


BARLEY, MALTING AND OTHER.—AREA AND PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 














Average Yields per 
Acres. 1 Bushels. "Acre. 
Season. waaeee S a a 8 a oy, & . 
! ; \ ; 
Malting. Other. Total. | Malting.. Other. | Total. | Malting.! Other. Total. 
t 
1925-26 + [810,441 ; 55,435 | 374,876 {5,401,489 | 954,808 is, 356,297 + 16,91 17,22 ' 16,96 
1926-27 +. {320,846 | 50,097 ‘ 370 043 5,872,144 [1,058,809 (6,930,953 + 18,30 21.13, 18,68 
1927-28 +. [276,483 {| 45,835 | 1 322,318 14,040,975 ‘O19. 046 la 960,021 ; 14,62 20.05 15,39 
1928-29 ++ | 807,154 + 47,385 | 354,539 | 5.691.673 | 925,668 .6.617,341 | 18, 53 | 19.53 | 18.66 
1929-30 388,854 | 62,485 . 451,339 6,438,850 i. 150,002 (7,588,852 16, 56 | 18.40 | 16, 81 
Average 10 : \ : 
seasons : ‘ 
1920-30 | 278,988 | 57,901 386,889 [5,076,764 j1.151,750 “6,228,514 18.20 19.89. 18.49 
4 . . 





During the past ten seasons the area and production of malting barley have 
represented more than four times the corresponding figures for other barley. The average 
yield per acre differs very little in respect of the two classes, the results for the past ten- 
yearly period being slightly in favour of the Cape variety. 


(iii) Average Yield. The average yield of barley per acre varies considerably in the 
different States, being as a rule highest in Victoria and Tasmania, and lowest in Western 
Australia. Details for each State during the past five seasons, and for the decennium 
1920-30, are given in the following table :-— 


BARLEY.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





. ' ! 
Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Tas. Australia. 





{ 
Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. 








i ! ! 
; Bushels. | Bushels. ' Bushels. ' Bushels. | Bushels. ! Bushels. {| Bushels. 
1925-26 .. . 15.90. j 17.17 | 13.20; 17.28 11.89 17.35 16.96 


oh _ ! 


1926-27 .. or 17.81: 21.61; 4.991 18.05 9.27 | 26.44 18.68 

1927-28 . "3 11.76. 20.22 22.48 13.67! 10.45! 27.72 15.39 

1928-29 .. is 16.10! 20.62' 14.06‘ 18.53 | 13.14 | 21.48 18.66 

1929-30 . .. | 14.33 22.35 21.08 | 15.25 ; 11.07) 24.08 | 16.81 
i 


Average. for 10. ; i 
seasons 1920-30 ; 16.20: 22.30. 18.07 17.35 | 11.52 | 23.64 | 18.49 








2. Comparison with Other Countries.—In comparison with the barley production of 
other countries, that of Australia appears extremely small. Particulars for some 
of the leading countries during recent years are as follows, viz., United States 258 
million bushels ; Soviet Republic 220 million bushels; Germany 129 million bushels; 
India 110 million bushels ; and Canada 107 million bushels. 


3. World’s Production.—The area under barley in 1929 exceeded that of the 
previous year. Compared with the average pre-war area, i.e., for 1909-13, the total 
under cultivation in 1929, amounting to nearly 93 million acres, showed an increase of 
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about 7,500,000 acres. Weather conditions were generally favourable, and the yield of 
1,897 million bushels was the greatest recorded since the war. The production of barley 
in millions of bushels from 1909 onwards was as follows :— 


Year. Production. 
Average 1909-1913 3% oe -- 1,676 millions of bushels. 
1925 .. a a e- -. 1,619 ” 
1926... as a ae -. 1,531 % 
1927~—w. a ae ws -» 1,567 ” 
1928 .. ar oe aS -- 1,78) + 
1929... ae es vs -. 1,897 Pa 


4, Price of Barley.—The average price of barley in the Melbourne market during 
each of the past five years is given in the following table :— 


BARLEY.—AVERAGE MELBOURNE PRICE PER BUSHEL, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





1 ' 





Particulars. , 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 

| @d@ | &d. 8. d. 8. 8. da. 

Malting barley .. - i 411 ) 4 38 47 47 4 1 
Cape barley 2 sar 311° 3 83 6 : 8 3% 





5. hnports and Exports.—Australian exports of barley during the last five years 
averaged 1,185,800 bushels. The grain was consigned mainly to the United Kingdom 
and Belgium, South Australia being the principal exporting State. Particulars of the 
Australian overseas imports and exports for the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 are contained 
in the following table :— 


BARLEY.-~-IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















Imports. : Exports. , Net Exports. 
Year. tle, etal ay ,; ; 
Quantity. Value. + Quantity. i Value. — Quantity. Value. 

; Bushels. ¢ | Bushes. | £ _ Bushels £ 
1925-26 .. ore 32 | 14s 729,528 | 142,948 | 729,496 142,934 
1926-27 .. ee 696 285 | 2,021,480 | 383,103 | 2,020,784 382,818 
1927-28 .. ve | 262 108 | 1,251,444 | 291,636 | 1,251,182 291,528 
1928-29 .. oe 150 | 58 | 1,279,014 | 228,707 | 1,278,864 228,649 
1929-30 .. oe 1,760 } 745 | 647,542 99,046 | 645,782 98,301 


In some years there is an export of Australian pearl and Scotch barley, the total for 
1929-30 reaching 16,209 lb., valued at £171, consigned mainly to the Pacific Islands. 


6. Imports and Exports of Malf.—In pre-war times the imports of malt into Australia 
wore fairly extensive, the supply being obtained principally from the United Kingdom. 
Since the outbreak of the war in 1914, however, imports have practically ceased, 
and in 1917-18 and 1920-21 fairly large quantities were exported to South Africa and 
Japan. Details of imports and exports for the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 are given 
in the next table :-— : 
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MALT.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-390. 





I t 
| Imports. Exports. ! Net Exports. 




















Year. . |-—-- woe] - a | — 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
| | 
rk epee Be be } i : 
Bushcls. £ Bushels, £ | Bushels. £ 
1925-26 325 182 1,830 971 1,505 789 
1926-27 .. ~ | 688 +: 197 2,285 1,340 | 1,597 1,143 
1927-28 .. .. | 365 | 119 3,593 1,498 | 3,228 1,379 
1928-29 .. ee _ 508 | 186 4,958 1,897 | 4,450 1,711 
1929-30 .. ae | 133 92 8,185 3,467! 8,052 3,375 
! { f 





7. Value of Barley Crop.—The estimated value of the barley crop for the several 
States of Australia for the season 1929-30 and the value per acre are shown in the following 
table :— 

7 7 BARLEY.—VALUE OF CROP(a), 1929-30. 
| | 


Particulars. | N.S.W. . Vic. | Q’land.' S. Aust. | W. Aust.| ‘Tas. Hed. Cap: Australia, 








Total value. .| £25,080 £382,530 £43,125 £713,328] £43,645 | £30,180} £196 |£1,238,084 
Value per acre] £3/3/1 £3/18/4 £4/8/5  £2/6/9 |£1/16/11) £4/7/0 |£3/5/4 | £2/14/10 








(a) Exclusive of the value of straw. 


§ 8. Rice. 


The success attending the efforts of rice growers on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area has proved that rice can be grown profitably on the settlement. Experimental 
rice cultivation has been carried on at the Yanco Experimental Farm for some years, 
but it was not until 1924-25 that an attempt was made to grow the cereal on a commercial 
basis. Over-production should not present undue difficulties, as thore is a ready market in 
the East, as well as in England and Germany. The United States of America first grew rice 
commercially in 1912, and having met its own requirements is now exporting to 
European countries and to Japan. The Commonwealth Government has protected the 
new industry by the imposition of a Customs duty of 8s. 4d. per cental on uncleaned rice 
and 12s. 6d. per cental on other than uncleaned. 

Details of the area, production, and average yield, &c., since 1924-25 will be found 
in the following table :— 


_RICE. —AREA, PRODUCTION, ETC., AUSTRALIA, ‘1924-25 to 1929-30. 


| i 7 





Year. "Area. Production, Averane , Imports. Isx ports. ag 
bees As = a Re ieee ee a de pe es, 
Pence per 
| Acres. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. lb. 
1924-25 a 153 16,240 106.14 +: 861,659 wi 3.43 
1925-26 Sa 1,559 | 61,133 39.21 < 1,209,693 ea 3.40 
1926-27 wae! 3,967 | 214,860 54.16 | 1,195,706 ne 3.65 
1927-28 xed 9,901 | 879,113 88.88 ;, 521,776 288 3.79 
1928-29 | 14,058 | 1,307,641 93.02 237,493 7,250 3.74 
1929-30 oy 19,789 ! 1,829,297 - 92.44 _ 282,489 30,866 3.65 


The area an production shown in the above able refer chiefly to the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area. The production from several small experimental plots in other States 
is also included, but the quantity is negligible. According to the report of the Irrigation 
Commission of New South Wales, there are about 53,000 acres of land in the irrigation 
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settlement suitable for rice-growing, and it is estimated that at least 40,000 acres could 
be so used, of which, probably, 20,000 acres would be under fallow each year and 20,000 
under crop. Annual local requirements are computed at 1,100,000 bushels, but the 
production during the past two years has exceeded consumption, the surplus of 
Australian-grown rice thus available being exported chiefly to the United Kingdom, 
New Zealand, and Nauru. 


§ 9. Other Grain and Pulse Crops. 


In addition to the grain crops already specified, the principal other grain and pulse 
crops grown in Australia are beans, peas, and rye. The total area under the two 
former crops for the season 1929-30 was 50,288 acres, giving a yield of 812,760 bushels, 
or an average of 16.16 bushels per acre, being above the average yield for the decennium 
ended 1929-30, which was 15.85 bushels per acre. The States in which the greatest area 
is devoted to beans and peas are Tasmania, South Australia and Victoria. Peas are 
exported in considerable quantities to the United Kingdom, the chief exporting State 
being Tasmania, The total area under rye in Australia during the season 1929-30 was 
5,892 acres, yielding 75,332 bushels, giving an average of 12.79 bushels per acre. This 
was lower than the average for the past ten seasons, which was 13.14 bushels per acre. 
Over 76 per cent. of the rye grown during the season was produced in New South Wales, 
and 14 per cent. in Victoria. 


§ 10. Potatoes. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area and Production. The principal potato-growing 
State is Victoria, which possesses peculiar advantages for the growth of this tuber. The 
rainfall is generally satisfactory, while the atmosphere is sufficiently dry to be unfavourable 
to the spread of Irish blight, consequently potatoes are grown in nearly every district 
except in the wheat belt. Tasmania comes next in order of importance, followed by 
New South Wales. 


The area and production of potatoes in each State during the last five years are 
given hereunder :— 


POTATOES.—AREA AND PRODUCTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





1 | { ! i 
' : . Fed. 

Season. N.S.W. Victoria. : Q’land. | & Aust. lw. Aust.; Tas. oe Australis. 
: : | er. 





AREA. 





Acres. . Acres. © Acres. , Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1925-26 .. | 22,723 63,369 | 10,478 | 2,895 4,262 33,190. 8 136,925 
1926-27 .. | 21,906 66,185 8,642 . 3,549 5,144 33,984 , 35 139,445 














1927-28 .. | 21,578 77,649 | 10,035 4,309 . 5,280 44,359 21 163,231 
1928-29 .. | 14,830 68,412 8,154 4,518 - 4,819 37,299 H 16 creepers 
1929-30 .. | 12,785 | 58,789 8,116 4,536 6,024 33,722: 8 i 123,980 

‘ | H 

Propvuction, 

; Al Ca eee | 
. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. ‘ Tons. | Tons. Tons. { Tons. 
1925-26 ..' 43,031 | 160,729 ; 15,386 { 10,764 °° 16,052 | 67,341 56 ; 313.409 
1926-27 ..' 53,223 | 162,909 9,749 | 15,375 ; 17,755 | 114,100! 65 373,176 
1927-28 .. | 47,397 | 230,348 | 18,914 | 17,749 , 16,746 | 138,837 | 50 470,041 
1928-29 .. | 26,339 | 140,158 | 9,687 13,859 , 18,774 | 75,222: 11 284,050 
1929-30 .. | 23,907 171,747 | 13,214 | 14,990 27,546 | 91,137 | .. | 342,541 








{a) Includes Northern Territory, 20 acres. 
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The cultivation of potatoes in Australia during the last five years was fairly uniform, 
except in 1927-28, when the area was increased by nearly 24,000 acres, chiefly owing to 
larger planting in Victoria and Tasmania, Tie production for the year 1929-30 amounted 
to 342,541 tons, as compared with an average of 365,241 tons for the last ten years and 
360,407 tons for the previous decennial period. The record production of 507,153 tons 
was obtained in 1906-7. 


(ii) Average Yield. The suitability of the soil, climate, and general conditions 
for potato growing is evidenced by the satisfactory yields per acre which are generally 
obtained in Australia, the average yield during the past ten seasons being 2.61 tons per 
acre. The lowest yield was shown by Queensland with an average of 1.64 tons for the 
same period. 


Particulars for each State for the scasons 1925-26 to 1929-30, and for the past 
decennium, are given hereunder :— 


POTATOES.—YIELD PER ACRE, (925-26 TO 1929-30. 














1 | ' ‘ 
‘ws y . i Fed.Cap.} Aus- 
Season. N.S.W. Victorta. Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust./ Tas. Ter. Pp. tala. 

hes. ia = “ 
Tons. ' Tons. : Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1925-26 .. .. | 1.90 2.54 | 1,47 | 3.72 | 3.77 | 2.03 7,00 | 2,29 
1926-27 .. .. | 2.48 ; 2,46 | 1.13 . 4.33 | 3.45 | 3.36 1,86 | 2.68 
1927-28 .. -. | 2.40 | 2.97 ; 1.88 5 4.12 | 3.17 | 3.13 2.38 | 2.88 
1928-29 .. -. | 1.78 : 2,05 |} 1.19 | 3.07 | 3.90 | 2.02 0.69 | 2.06 
1929-30 . 1.87 | 2,92 | 1.63 | 3.30 | 4.57 : 2.70 1.13 | 2.76 

Averages for 10 , f : ! 

seasons 1920-30 | 2.14 , 2.70 - 1.64 . 3.56 | 3.77 ; 2.70 | 3.06 | 2.61 


The comparatively low yield per acre as compared with many other countries 
where the return is double that of Australia is due in large measure to the neglect of 
rotation, and the insufficient use of manures. The production in New Zealand, for 
example, in 1929--30 averaged 5.60 tons per acre from an area of 23,214 acres, as compared 
with 2.61 tons per acre from 140,000 acres in Australia. 


(iii) Relation to Population. The average annual production of potatoes per head 
of the population of Australia for the past five seasons was approximately 130 lb. In 
Tasmania, where this crop is of far greater importance in relation to population than 
is the case in any other State, the production per head in 1906-7 was nearly a ton, while 
for the past five seasons it has averaged almost 9 cwt. Details for al] States for the 
seasons 1925-26 to 1929-30 are as follows :— 


POTATOES.—PRODUCTION PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





; | 
Q'land. ; 8. Aust. lw. Aust.' Tas, | Fed, Cap. 











i ‘ 1 


| 
Season. N.S.W. " Victoria. i Ter. | Australia. 
4 H | t 
7 7s \ iv. 4 Pe peas ‘ : 
Tons Tons. Tous. ‘ Tons. ; Tons. i Tons. | Tons. | Tons 
1925-26 .. | 19 95 18 : 20 43 ° 310 14 52 
1926~27 .. 23 95 ll 27 ' 47 : 6581 13 | 61 
1927-28 .. | 20 132 —, 21 ‘31 f 43 + 643 9 75 
1928-29 .. ii so, il ; 24 =! 46 B47 1 45 
1929-30 .. | 10 97 14 1 96! 66 | 416 ase | 53 








(iv) Consumption. Oversea trade in potatoes is comparatively small, and the 
consumption in Australia averages between 50 and 60 tons per 1,000 of population or 
about 128 Ib. per head. From the above table, therefore, it is apparent that New South 
Wales, Queensland and South Australia do not produce the quantities necessary for their 
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requirements end must import from Tasmania and Victoria which have a surplus. 
Assuming that the consumption is uniform in each State, the following table which gives 
the average annual production and consumption indicates also estimated average annual 
deficiencies or surpluses for the last five years :— 


POTATOES. cERDD OU EON AND CONSUMPTION—STATES, 1926-30. 


Papers a gee Lie Ss Caen Re, — ( 





4 








! Average Annual Average Annual Average Annual 
State. ; Produstion. Consumption. Imports. 
1,000 Tons. 1,000 Tons. 1,000 Tons. 
New South Wales .. - 39 138 99 
Victoria .. ve iis 173 | 100 — 73 
Queensland oe ni 13 52 \ 38 
South Australia és aa 15 33 18 
Western Australia .. aes 20 22 3 
‘Tasmania .. sg ar 97 — 85 
Australia .. re bin 357 
t 








The minus “sign {—) denotes average exports. 


2. Imports and Exports.—Under normal conditions there is a moderate export 
trade in potatoes carried on by Australia principally with the Pacific Islands and Papua. 
Qn the other hand, when the recurrence of droughts causes a shortage in any of the 
States, importations are usually made from New Zealand. Tho quantities and values 
of the Australian oversea imports and exports of potatoes during the past five years 
are shown in the following table :— 


POTATOES.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, — AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 














| Imports. Exports. | Net Exports. 
Year. lee 1¢ ‘ pee : = 

| Quantity. i Value. | Quantity. ; Value. Quantity. Value. 
er tae 5 dea sbi Sie ee Costa tes ra | = os a bette 

! | | | | 

' Tons. | £ | Tons. £ ‘ ‘Tons. £ 
1925-26 we sia 8,168 | 77,056 | 1,017 | 16,674 | — 7,151 | — 60,382 
1926-27 oe ( 14,491 ; 125,188 . 1,158 | 14,950 , —13,333 | — 110,238 
1927-28... aie 218 1, et 2,132 16,619 | 1,914 14,788 
1928-29 ug ee 4 1,766 19,948 © 1,762 19,866 
1929-30 oe sie 52, 136 1,173 16,974 1,121 | 16,238 








WNotr.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


3. Value of Potato Crop.—The estimated value of the potato crop of each State for 
the season 1929-30 is given in the following table, together with the value per acre :— 


POTATOES.—VALUE OF CROP, 1929-30. 





Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. eee Cap, d Australia. 


£ eee: £ £ ff) ee Oe 
Total ane .. 207,690 | 987.545 » 225.739 | 126,958 | 212.219 615.180 | | 78 _2,874,80010) 
Value per acre 16/4/11 |£16/16/0 £27/16/8 ¢27/i7/2| £35/4/7 -£18/4/10, 1 9709/0 | #1973 /1 


1a) Tncludes £20, Northern Territory. 
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§ 11. Other Root and Tuber Crops. 


1. Nature and Extent.—Root crops, other than potatoes, are not extensively grown 
in Australia, the total area devoted to them for the season 1929-30 being only 23,420 
acres. The principal crops comprised are onions, mangolds, sugar bect, turnips, and 
“sweet potatoes.’ Of these, onions, sugar beet and mangolds are most largely grown - 
in Victoria, turnips in Tasmania, and sweet potatoes in Queensland. The total area 
under onions in Australia during the season 1929-30 was 8,935 acres, giving a yield of 
49,790 tons, and averaging 5.57 tons per acre. The area devoted in 1929-30 to root 
crops other than potatoes and onions, viz., 14,485 acres, yielded 94,872 tons, and gave. 
an averago of 6.55 tons per acre. The areas and yields here given are exclusive of the 
production of ‘‘ market gardens,” referonce to which is made further on. 


2. Imports and Exports.—The only root crop, other than potatoes, in which any 
considerable oversea trade is carried on by Australia is that of onions. During the past 
five years 11,073 tons, valued at £126,575, were imported, principally from Japan, the 
United States of America, and New Zealand, while during the samo period the 
exports totalled 12,598 tons, valued at £124,161, and were shipped mainly to New Zoaland, 
the Pacific Islands, the Philippine Islands, and Canada. 


§ 12. Hay. 


1. Nature and Extent.—(i) Area and Production. As already stated, the chief crop in 
Australia is wheat grown for grain. Next in importance is hay, which for the scason 
1929-30 averaged more than 12 per cent. of the total area cropped. In most European 
countries the hay consists almost entirely of meadow and other grasses, but in 
Australia a very large proportion is composed of wheat and oats. Large quantities 
of lucerne hay are also made, particularly in New South Wales and Queensland. The 
area under hay of all kinds in the several States during the last five years is given hereunder. 
The progress from 1860 onwards may be traced from the graph accompanying this 
chapter. 


HAY.—AREA AND PRODUCTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. 











{ 
Fed. | yy 
Q’land. {| S. Aust. W. Aust, Tasmania.!N.Ter.| Cap.) AUS 
Ter. | 7 








AREA. 





t 


| Acres. | Acres. | Acres, | Acres. | Acres. . Acrvs. ‘ acres | Acres. Acres. 
1925-26) 749,192 1,013,513 | 66,828 | 517,220 - 391,142 ; 92,595, .. {1,413 2,832,003 
1926-27) 623,424 1,080,993 ! 40,141 | 496,105 | 358,487 | 98,289 | .. )2,192 2,699,631 
1927-28) 680,919 | 908,804 | 65,412 | 532,568 | 357,065 | 85,769 , .. |1,682:2,632,219 

















1928-29) 684,730 1,005,063 | 55,498 | 497,538 | 414,866 | 80,190 | oe 788 '2,738,673 
1929-30} 698,395 ; 865,015 ; 49,745 | 544,438 | 418,698 ; 80,153: .. aan 2,658,661 
i { { ‘ 
Propvuction. 
in Da See =o 
| Tons. | ‘Tons. Tons. Tons. Tous. Tons. Tons.| Tons. Tons. 


1925-26, 664,006 ; 929,068 | 99,742 | 612,671 | 355,269 , 114,920 [2,269 12,677,945 

1926-27) 875.227 '1,387,971 | 47,740 | 598.835 423,839! 151,200 ... (2,540'3,487,352 

1927-28. 754,176 1,001,251 | 94,996 | 464.905 416,707 | 124,924... Boos 2.858,063 

1998-29' 793,265 |1,267,437 | 85,651 | 486,993 421,504 | 119,427 971 3,176,233 

1929-30 686,962 | 963,089 | 79,583 | 445,579 / 128,328 [119,800 ; .. {1,933 [725,274 
\ 
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In all the States marked fluctuations occur yearly in the area under hay. These 
fluctuations are due to various causes, the principal being the variations in the relative 
prices of grain and hay, and the favourableness or otherwise of the season for a grain crop. 
Thus, crops originally sown for grain are frequently cut for hay owing to the improved 
price of that commodity, or owing to the fact that the outlook for grain is not 
‘satisfactory. On the other hand, improved grain prices or the prospect of a heavy yield 
will frequently causc crops originally intended for hay to be left for grain, The area under 
hay in Australia during the -eason 1915-16, i-c., 3,597,771 acres, was the highest on record, 
whilst the average during the past decennium amounted to 2,955,998 acres, 


(ii) Average Yield. The States in which the highest average yields per acre have 
been obtained during the last decennium are Tasmania and Queensland, in which States 
also the smallest areas are devoted to this crop. For the same period the lowest yield 
for Australia as a whole was that of 21 ewt. per acre in 1929-30, while the highest was 
that of 29 cwt. in 1920-21, followed closely by 27 cwt. obtained in 1924-25. The 
average for the decennium was 24 cwt. Particulars for the several States for the seasons 
1925-26 to 1929-30, and the average for the last ten years are given hereunder :— 


HAY.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 














, ! ; i Wed. «guy 
Season. N.S.W. ; Vic. , Q’land. S. ee Tas. IN. ab ee ! tralia. 

Pee eens eis a = fsa ae ep 

: ‘ i | 
Tons. Tons. ' Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. } Tons. | Tons. 
1925-26 .. «0.75 | 0.92 | 1.49 | 1.18 | 0.91 | 1-24] ++: 1.60 | 1.05 
1926-27 ws -- 1.40 1,28, 1.19 1,21 | 1.18'1.54) .. ' 1.16 | 1.29 
1927-28 a2 - ED; 1.10 , 1.45 0.87 | 1.17: 1.46 <a 1.19 | 1.09 
1928-29 1.16 | 1.26 | 1.54 | 0.98 | 1.02: 1.49 -- 9 1.23 | 1.16 
1929-30 wee -. 0.98, 1.11 1.60 | 0.82 , 1.02 , 1.49 - | 0.87 | 1.03 
Average for 10 seasons | | i ‘ | : | 

1920--1930 .. | 1,26! 11.370 1.14 1.07 1.48 © 1.80 | 1.24 | 1,22 


1.25 ! 








(iii) Varieties Grown. Particulars concerning the kinds of crop cut for hay are 
furnished in the returns prepared by five of the States. In the case of Tasmania the 
bulk consists of oaten hay; full particulars, however, are not available for that State. 


Details for the past five seasons are given in the following table :— 


HAY.—VARIETIES GROWN, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





as oa 226 ote ES 


\ 
1927-23. | 1928-29. 








Varieties. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1929-30. 

tas ie 2 ee ee ihe 

New Soura WaLrs— Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 

Wheaten 449,653 311,073 369,960 | 375,270 381,071 
Oaten , 209,047 216,403 200,872 | 214,137 226,025 
Barley mk 4 781 692 : 615 | 817 1,294 
Lucerne Be .. | 89,368 95,003 | 109,194; 94,275 89,385 
Other 343 253 | 278 | 231, 620 

seal 1 doves ate a! Ys 
Total .. ag 749,192 | 623,424 : 680,919 684,730 | 698,395 

H i 
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HAY.—VARIETIES GROWN, 1925-26 TO 1929-30—continued. 
Varieties. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
Acres. Acres Acres. Acres. Acres. 
VroroRIa— 
Wheaten 230,364 101,243 224,454 135,718 165,564 
Oaten 769,209 959,019 659,983 845,731 675,256 
Lucerne, etc. 24,040 20,731 24,367 23,614 24,195 
Total 1,013,613 | 1,080,993 908,804 | 1,005,063 865,015 
QuBENSLAND— ie | oy se aver Pen ey 
Wheaten 10,514 2,798 3,637 4,585 3,811 
Oaten 2,214 790 2,468 2,192 2,608 
Lucerne 50,526 33,263 48,346 45,476 40,013 
Other 3,674 | 3,290 10,961 3,245 3,313 
Total 66,828 | 40,141 65,412 55,498 49,745 
SourH AUSsTRALIA— Seca Pemeesra irk ila Gia = coe 
Wheaten 273,300 230,120 289,219 270,805 318,239 
Oaten 234,923 256,417 233,709 218,140 212,956 
Lucerne 6,218 5,613 5,649 4,833 5,447 
Other 2,779 3,955 3,991 3,760 7,796 
Total .. ee 617,220 | 496,105 532,568 ; 497,538 | 544,438 
1 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— > ree ag eens (Renna ie 
Wheaten - 8 238,110 207,841 223,827 250,786 209,893 
Oaten es 2 160,534 148,150 130,109 160,675 198,529 
Lucerne sa 368 340 120 184 293 
Other ee 2,130 2,156 3,009 3,221 9,983 
Total .. a 391,142 | 358,487 357,065 414,866 418,698 








Wheaten hay is the principal bay crop in New South Wales. South Australia, and 


Western Australia, oaten hay in Victoria and Tasmania, and lucerne in Queensland. 
For all States the proportions of the principal kinds of hay produced average about 
54.7 per cent. for oaten, 34.4 per cent. for wheaten, 9.8 per cent. for lucerne, and 1.1 per 
cent. for other hay. 


2. Comparison with Other Countries—As already noted, the hay~crops of most 
European countrics consist of grasses of various kinds, amongst which clover, lucerne, 
sainfoin and rye grass occupy prominent places. The statistics of hay production in 
these countries are not prepared on a uniform basis, consequently any attempt to furnish 
extensive comparisons would be misleading. It may be noted, however, that in Great 
Britain the production of hay from clover, sainfoin, etc., for the year 1930 amounted 
to 2,980,000 tons from 2,005,536 acres, while from permanent grasses a yield of 
5,843,000 tons of hay was obtained from 5,221,646 acres, giving a total of 8,823,000 
tons from 7,227,182 acres, or about 24 cwt. per acre. 


3. Imports and Exports.—Under normal conditions, hay, whether whole or in 
the form of chaff, is somewhat bulky for oversea trade, and consequently does not in 
such circumstances figure largely amongst the imports and exports of Australia. During 
1929-30, 355 tons were imported, while the exports amounted to 5,672 tons, valued at 
£34,319, the principal purchases being made by India, the Philippine Islands, Malaya 
(British), Ceylon, and Hong Kong. 
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4. Value of Hay Crop.—The following table shows the value, and the value per 
acre, of the hay crop of the several States for ths season 1929-30 :— 


HAY.—VALUE OF CROP, 1929-30. 





} ; : 
i | Fed. 
Particulars. | N.S.W. > Vic.  Q’land.  S. Aust. | W. Aust.' Tas. Gaps { Australia. 
: fata pragesmeceginans js Gases 
\ £ & £ ‘ £ $< & 
Total Value ai Neri 160 4,093,128 447,284 2 208, 616 |1 184, 856 ' 509,150 | 12,040 | 12,721,234 
Value peracre .. ; £6/2/3 ! £4/14/8 £8/19/10 4/1/0 4 22/16/7 £6/7/0 | £5/8/7 | 24/15 78 
4 








§ 13. Green Forage. 


1. Nature and Extent.—(i) Area. In all the States a considerable area is devoted 
to the production of green forage, mainly in connexion with the dairying industry. The 
total area so cropped is considerably swollen in adverse seasons by the inclusion of wheat 
or other cereal crops deemed unsuitable for the production of either grain or hay. Under 
normal conditions the principal crops cut for green forage are maize, sorghum, oats, 
barley, rye, rape, and lucerne, while small quantities of sugar-cane also are so used. 
Particulars concerning the area under green forage in the several States during each of 
the last five years are given in the following table :— 


GREEN EORAQE eee ts 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 























1 
; 1 ! ! Fed. « 
Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria.’ Q’land. | 8. Aust. W.Aust., Tas. | Ror Cap. ° Australia, 
. y 7 
I 





: i \ Ter... 

is he le oe j Seat, : ' ete 

| ; ‘ | 

| Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. ' Acres. j Acres. ‘Reres, Acres.; _ Acres. 
1925-26 479,434 | 107,873 | | 247,482 ‘102,732 100, 558! 17,101) .. + 30. 1,055,210 
1926-27 | 217,385 | 87, 241 342, "580 : 105,170 109, 314) 19,213... : 54; 880,957 
1927-28 | 848,042 94, 895 | 155,843 | 184,782 | 82,241! 23, 409... 8 | 1,389,220 
1928-29 | 264,699 107, 351 | 180,524 | | 155,460 | 125,311) 25,402 | | .. | 887 | 859,584 
1929-30 | 





356,903 | 169,253 : paue 624 86,500 : 132, 505" 23,245: .. | 465 977,495 





2. Value of Green Forage Crops.—The value of these crops is variously estimated 
in the several States, and the Australian total for the season 1929-30 may be taken 
approximately as £3,167,119 or about £3 4s. 10d. per acre. 


§ 14, Sugar-cane and Sugar-beet. 


1. Sugar-cane.—(i) Area. Sugar-cane for sugar-making purposes is grown only in 
Queensland and New South Wales, and much more extensively in the former than in 
the latter State. Thus, of a total area of 307,085 acres under sugar-cane in Australia for 
the season 1929-30, there were 291,660 acres, or about 95 per cent., in Queensland. 
Sugar-cane growing appears to have been started in Australia in or about 1862, as the 
earliest statistical record of sugar-cane as a crop is that which credits Queensland with 
an area of 20 acres for the season 1862-63. In the following season the New South Wales 
returns show an area of 2 acres under this crop. The area under cane in New South 
Wales reached its maximum in 1895-96 with a totel of 32,927 acres. Thenceforward 
with slight variations it gradually fell to 10,490 acres in 1918-19,but from that year it 
expanded until 1924-25, when about 20,000 acres were planted. Later, however, the 
area declined, and in 1929-30 only 15,425 acres were under cultivation. In Queensland, 
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although fluctuations in area are manifest, the general trend has been upwards, the 
_ acreage under cane for the season 1929-30 being the highest on record. The area under 
sugar-cane in Australia from 1925-26 is given in the: following table, and particulars 
for earlier years may be seen from the acoompanying graphs. 


SUGAR-CANE.—AREA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















New South Wales. | Queensland. Australia. 
Season. _ ne : aiieetie i Says es eee -_——— 
Pro Productive. ave Fidel re i Prodietiva 1 apro- Productive.: apres: | Total. 
| Nee ey agck 1 Na a ce! aes Pelee 

i { ‘ ! 

i Acres, Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1925-26 ..: 8,688 10,675 , 189,675 | 79,834 | 198,363 90,509 | 288,872 
1926-27 .. ; 10,128 | 8,181 | 189,312 | 77,207 , 199,440 85,388 | 284,828 
1927-28 .. 8,556 7,905 , 203,748 | 71 090 | 212,304 { 78,995 | 291,299 
1928-29 .. 6,783 | 9,055 215,674 67,802 | 222,457 | 76,857 | 299,314 
1929-30 .. | 7,967 ‘ } 84,238 | 307,085 

f 


aaa 214,880 76,780 222,847 
{ 
{ii) Productive and U nproductick Cane. The areas given in the preceding table 
do not include the smaj] acreage cut for green forage. The whole area was not 
necessarily cut for crushing during any one season. there being always a considerable 
amount of young and “‘stand over ” cane, as well as a small quantity required for plants, 
The season in which the highest acreage is recorded may not show the greatest area of 
productive cane cut for crushing, as was evidenced in 1923-24, when, although the total 
acreage was greater, the area cut was less than in the previous year. 


(iii) Production of Cane and Sugar. Queensland statistics of the production of 
sugar-cane are not available for dates prior to the season 1897-98. In that season the 
total for Australia was 1,073,883 tons, as against the maximum production of 3,965,587 
tons in 1925-26. The average production of cane during the decennium ended 1929-30 
was 3,148,291 tons. The three highest yields of sugar were in 1929-30, 1928-29, and 
1925-26, the quantities being 538,084 tons, 537,574 tons, and 517,970 tons respectively. 
The decennial average was 402,082 tons of sugar. Particulars relative to the total 
production of cane and sugar for the past five years are as follows :— 


SUGAR-CANE.—PRODUCTION OF CANE AND SUGAR, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 














New South Wales. : Queenstand. Australia. 
Season. ae _ : = : oon 
Cane. ‘Sugar. Crue. Sugar. : Cane. Sugar. 
Sey Sa fe . - aa je ee me $e 
| Tons. ' Tons. y ‘Tons. Tons, ' Tons. : Tons. 
1925-26 +. 4 297,335 32,385 . 3,668,252 485,585 | 3,965,587 517,970 
1926-27 oe 230,254 26,604 2,925,662 389,272 * 3,155,916 415,876 : 


1927-28 oe 208,612 ; 23,349 | 3,555,827 . 485,745 | 3,764,439 509,094 
1928-29 ss 147,414 ' 16,954 | 3,736,311 520,620 | 3,883,725 537,574 
1929-30 se] 174, ne 1 19, ee ' 3,581,265 ' 518,516 | 3,755,375 | 538,084 





The production of raw sugar in Australia in 1929-30 amounted to 538,084 tons 
manufactured from 3,755,375 tons of cane. These figures show a small improvement 
on the returns for the previous year, the fall in Queensland having been more than 
counterbalanced by an increase in New South Wales. The assistance given by the 
Commonwealth and State Governments during recent years has greatly benefited the 
sugar industry. In 1920-21] the area cultivated in Queensland was 162,619 acres and 
the number of cane farmers was 3,930, whereas in 1929-30, 291,660 acres were under 
cultivation and the number of growers of five acres and over had risen to 6,247, or an 
increase of 2,317 in the nine years. 


Final figures for the 1930-31 season are not yet complete, but it is anticipated from 
the data available that the production of raw sugar will amount to 536,603 tons from 
3,703,660 tons of cane crushed. 


Early indications point to a reduced crop in 1931-32, and itis anticipated that the 
production will amount to about 530,000 tens of raw sugar. 
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(iv) Average Yield of Cane and Sugar. The average yield per acre of productive 
cane is much higher in New South Wales than in Queensland, the average during the 
last decade being 25.59 tons for the former and 17.70 for the latter State. For some 
years prior to 1910-11, the yield in New South Wales remained practically constant at 
about 21 tons per acre. Since that year, the average yield per acre has shown an upward 
tendency, reaching 30 tons or over during 1913-14, 1914-15, 1917-18, and 1925-26. The 
climatic conditions affecting the long coastal area where this industry is situated in 
Queensland are largely responsible for the great variations in the yields of sugar for that 
State, the figures ranging during the past decennium from 14.75 tons per acre in 1923-24 
to 19.34 tons in 1925-26. 

The greatest production of sugar per acre crushed during the past decennium occurred 
in 1925-26, when 2.61 tons were obtained, the respective crushings for New South Wales 
and Queensland averaging 3.73 and 2.56 tons. The average yield per acre for the past 
ten years was 2.91 tons in New South Wales, and 2.28 tons in Queensland. 

(v) Quality of Cane. The quantity of cane required to produce a ton of sugar varies 
with the variety planted, the district where grown, and with the season, and for the 
decennium ended 1929-30 averaged 7.83 tons, the average production of sugar being 
12.77 per cent. of the weight of cane crushed. As the result of the systematic study of 
cane culture in Queensland, the sugar contents of the cane have been considerably 
increased in recent years, and in 1929 only 6.91 tons of cane were required to produce 
one ton of sugar. It is believed that this is the highest sugar content obtained anywhere 
in the world. During the ten years ended 1919-20 it required on the average 8.61 tons 
of cane to produce one ton of sugar, whereas the averago figure for the past decennium 
was reduced to 7.83 tons. 


SUGAR-CANE AND SUGAR.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. | 








: New South Wales. : Queensland. Australia. 
OIA Sr a Oe nt eS aries 
Season. 23 221988. eg, 23:98 es: 231084 

: he che 2 1 be he 2 eS ty 5 

S25 | 285 | S85 885 | FES [Ss | BES | 235 1825 
en H ‘Tons. | ‘fons. Tons. | ons. { ‘Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | fons. | Tons. 
1925-26 | 34.22 | 3.73 | 9.18 | 19.34 | 2.56 | 7.55 | 19.99 | 2.61 | 7-86 
1926-27 .. me | 22.73 | 2.63 | 8.65 | 15.45 | 2.06 | 7.52 15.82 | 2.09 | 7.59 
1927-28 .. -» ) 24.38! 2.73 | 8.93 117.45 > 2.38 | 7.32 | 17.73 | 2.40 | 7.39 
1928-29 .. ++ | 21.73 , 2,50 } 8,69 | 17.32 , 2,41 | 7.18 | 17.46. 2.42 | 7.22 
1929-30 .. .. | 21.85; 2.46 ' 8.90 16.67 | 2,41 | 6.91 | 16.85) 2.41 , 6.98 

Average 10 seasons , ; . ' | | 
1920-30 -. | 25.59 _ 2.91 | 8.78 | 17.70 | 2.28 : 7.78 | 18.03 | 2.30 7.83 





The Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations established in Queensland is rendering 
useful service to the sugar industry in that State by advocating and demonstrating 
better methods of cultivation, the use of green manures, limes, and fertilizers, together 
with the introduction and distribution of improved varieties of sugar cane. During 
the year 1929 a re-organization of the Bureau was effected, and it now comprises four 
divisions—Soils and Agriculture, Pathology, Entomology, and Sugar Mill Technology. 
Further experiments were conducted in connexion with cane cutting by machine, and 
results are regarded as satisfactory. 

(vi) Relation to Population. The yield of sugar in Australia during the five years 
1925-26 to 1929-30 was more than sufficient to supply local requirements, the average 
production during the period amounting to 181 lb. per head of population, while the 
consumption was estimated to average 118 lb. per head. Details for the period 1925-26 
to 1929-30 are as follow :— 


_ SUGAR.—PRODUCTION PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 











State. | 1925-26. 1996-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
a 22 nee | : Rae Gece? Cates : ee Gaile Sy 
| ow. Ib. Ib. Wb Ib. 
New South Wales Sioa! 32) C«; 25 22 16 18 
Queensland =. -», 1,263 ° 988 1,210 1,272 1,248 


2 i 4 
Australia és | 194 Isa | 183 190 | 188 
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2. Sugar-beet—{i) Area and Yield. The following table shows the acreage under 
sugar-beet, and the production in Victoria, in which State alone is sugar-beet grown, 
during the past five seasons :— 


SUGAR-BEET.—AREA AND PRODUCTION IN VICTORIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Particulars. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 





Area harvested acres 1,880 2,024 | 2,353 °: 2,130 2,500 
Production as tons 21,194 9,851 | 25,438 15,237 26,525 
Average per acre .. fe 11.27 4,87 10.81 7.15 10.61 
Sugar produced .. 7 2,315 1,177 2,352 2,096 3,472 





Seasonal conditions were favourable during 1929-30, the yield amounting to 26,525 
tons, The sugar content, however, was not so high, the quantity of beet required to 
produce one ton of sugar being 7.64 tons as compared with 7.26 tons for the previous 
year. The average production per acre was 10.61 tons, while the average for the ten 
years ending 1930 was 10.05 tons. 


(ii) Encouragement of Beet-growing. During recent years an effort has been made 
to expand the sugar-beet industry in Victoria. The State Government has advanced its 
irrigation scheme on the Macalister River to provide water for the district, and it is hoped 
that the industry will be greatly assisted thereby. A fine grade of white sugar is manufac- 
tured at Maffra, and considerable quantities of beet pulp and molasses are distributed 
for stock feed. 


3. Sugar Bounties.—The provision of bounties or similar aids to the sugar growers 
of Australia early occupied the attention of the Commonwealth Parliament, the object 
in view being that of assisting the industry, and at the same time diminishing the employ- 
ment of coloured labour in connexion therewith. An account of the various Acts in 
connexion with sugar bounties and sugar excise tariffs will be found on pages 394 to 396 
of Year Book No.6. In 1912 the Sugar Excise Repeal Act and the Sugar Bounty Abolition 
Act were passed by the Federal Parliament, conditionally on the Queensland Parliament 
approving of legislation prohibiting the employment of coloured labour in connexion 
with the industry. The State Sugar Cultivation Act, the Sugar Growers Act, and the 
Sugar Growers’ Employees Act of 1913 having been approved of, the 1912 Federal Acts, 
which repeal all previous enactments in regard to excise on sugar and bounty on cane, 
came into force by proclamation in July, 1913. 


4. Sugar Purchase by Commonwealth Government.—The steps taken by the Common- 
wealth Government in connexion with this matter were alluded to in previous issues of 
the Year Book. (See No. 18, p. 720.) 


5. Sugar Agreement—Embargo on Imports, etc.--By agreement between the 
Commonwealth end Queensland Governments in 1925, it was arranged that the embargo 
on the importation of foreign sugar should be extended for three years from Ist 
September, 1925. The price payable for the raw sugar needed for home consumption 
was fixed at £27 per ton, less £1 per ton to defray administrative and general expenses 
of the Sugar Board, and to provide special concessions to certain consumers of sugar, 
while for that portion reserved for export, the price was fixed at a much lower figure, 
the latter of course being subject to realization adjustments. The embargo was later 
extended for a further period of three years until Ist August, 1931, on practically the 
same terms as previously. In response to representations, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment appointed a Committee of Inquiry on the 23rd August, 1930, to report on the 
sugar industry in Australia. The Committee consisted of eight members, representing 
the various interests concerned. The terms of reference were of a comprehensive nature, 
and included such important items as costs of production, manufacture, and distribution, 
terms of the existing agreement and any variations thereof considered desirable, efficiency 
in field and factory, prices at home and abroad, &c. The reports of the Committee 
were made available in March 1931, and the renewal of the sugar agreement with certain 
modifications was recommended. The terms of the present agreement follow largely 
on those previously in force, particularly as regards the embargo on imports and fixation 
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of prices. The assistanco to the fruit industry has, however, been increased from £205,000 
per annum to £315,600 by way of grant from the sugar industry. The agreement was 
signed on Ist June, 1931, and remains in force for a period of five years from Ist September 
1931. 


6. Net Return for Sugar Crop.—Final calculations by the Sugar Board -regarding 
the disposal of the crop, net value of exports and the average price for the crop will be 
found in the following tahle :— 


NED: RETURN, ETC., suGnk CROP, AUSTRALIA, Baio a 1: ue a 











| 
. Percentage Net Value of | Average Price estimated Total 
meats Exported. | Exports per Ton. | Whole orep. Value of Crop. 
| eg ciile tar oe pee ates 
i 
Per cent. | £ s.d. £ s. d. £ 
1925-26 44.00 * ll 5 9 19 10 7 10,114,000 
1926-27 * 18.67 14 18 10 24 10 10 9,954,000 
1927-28 31.18 12 2 6 22 0 4 11,034,000 
1928-29 35.70 10 10 0 20 17 11 11,002,000 
1929-30 37.71 { 917 0 20 8 2 10,713,000 





The estimated value of the crop is obtained by éppiving the wholesale price of £26 
per ton to the quantity locally consumed and the net value per ton of exports to the 
quantity exported and adding the totals. 


7. Imports and Exports of Sugar.—Owing to the embargo and the increased 
production of sugar in Australia, the imports have dwindled to insignificant proportions. 
Supplies to make up for local deficiencies are usually drawn from Java and Fiji. 
Particulars concerning the imports and exports of care sugar for the past five years 
are as follow :— 


CANE SUGAR. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. | Net Exports. 
Year. Pa iets a= PEE Nea SEE 
Quantity. | Value. Raa A | -Vaiue. Quantity. | Value. 

Tons. ! £ Tons. Tons. | £ 
1925-26 .. 345 - 9,425 | 208,805 | 2, 803, 207 | 208,460 ; 2,793,782 
1926-27 .. 3,611 47,844 66,523 | 1,140,315 : 62,912 1 1,092,471 
1927-28 .. 20 457 154,654 2,191,576 | 154,634 | 2,191,119 
1928-29 .. il 241 | 199,497 | 2,391,469 ' 199,486 } 2,391,228 
1929-30 .. 12 192 | 181,745 | 2, 217,176 | 181,733 | 2,216,984 





The export values ee in the above table have best revised, and now show the 
valuc realized overseas instead of the value on the basis of market prices in Australia 
as shown hitherto. 


8. Sugar By-products.—Large quantities of molasses are produced as a by-product 
in the sugar mills. Details for a series of years of the quantity produced and the propor- 
tions used for distilling, fuel, manure and other purposes will be found in Chapter XXTT. 
—‘* Manufacturing.” A distillation plant erected at the Plane Creek Central Sugar 
Mill, Mackay, was opened during 1927 and produces power alcohol of a very fine quality. 


Proposals have been under consideration in regard to the establishment of an 
industry to undertake the manufacture of a building materia] known as ‘‘ megass board ” 
from megaas or bacasee, i.e., the residuum of crushed fibre after the rerooval of the sugar 
content from the sugar cance. The possibility of the manufacture of artificial silk from 
the same material has also been considered. 
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9. Sugar Prices.—The prices of sugar in Australia from 1916 to 1936 are shown in 
the table below. During recent years the prices were fixed in accordance with the 
agreement referred to previously. 


AUSTRALIAN SUGAR PRICES, 1915 TO 1936. 

















Raw Sugar. Refined Sugar. 
Date of Determination. Price to Grower Tholesale Price | Retail Price 
ae nice . gir Ton. per Ib. 
£ ad. £ 4d. d, 
19,7.15 to 15.1.16 aa 18 0 0 2510 0 3 
16.1.16 to 30.6.17 ae 18 0 0 29 5 0 33 
1.7.17 to 24.3.20 . : : 21 0 0 29 65 0 34 
25.3.20 to 30.6.20 . : oe 21 0 0 49 0 0 6 
1.7.20 to 31.10.22 . ae a 30 6 8 49 0 0 8 
1,11. 22 to 30.6.23 .. oer ies 30 6 8 42 0 0 5 
1.7.23 to 21.10.23 . as “s 27 0 0 42 0 0 5 
22.10.23 to 31.8.25 .. we oe 26 0 0 37 11 4 4% 
1.9.25 to 31,8.31 .. ee -- |(a)26 10 0 37 6 8 44 
1.9.31 to 31.8.36 . . : 22 0 0 37 6 8 43 





(a) The price of raw sugar for the years 1925 to 1931 is estimated at £26 103s. per ton, but, as the 
result of the values received for the surpluses exported, the actual price obtained in 1925-26 was 
£19 103. 7d.: in 1926-27, £24 108. 10d.; in 1927-28, £22 03. 4d.; in 1928-29, £20 17s. 1ld.; and in 
1929-30, £20 88. 2d. 


§ 15. Vineyards. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—{i) Area of Vineyards. The date of introduction of 
the vine into Australia has been variously set down by different investigators, the years 
1815 and 1828 being principally favoured. It would seem, however, that plants were 
brought out with the first fleet in 1788, consequently the Australian vine is as old as 
Australian settlement. As already mentioned, a report by Governor Hunter gives the 
area under vines in 1797 as 8 acres. From New South Wales the cultivation spread to 
Victoria and South Australia, and these States have now far outstripped the mother 
State in the area under this crop. In Queensland and Western Australia also, vine- 
growing has been carried on for many years, but little progress has been made. In 
Tasmania the climate is not favourable to the growth of grapes. Tho purposes for 
which grapes are grown in Australia are three in number, viz. :—(a) for wine-making, 
(o) for table use, and (c) for drying. The total area under vines in the several States 
during each of the last five years is given in the following table, while particulars from 
1860 onwards may be gathered from the graph accompanying this chapter. 


VINEYARDS.—AREA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








ees PAD Recs eit ES er 





Season. ; N.S.W. . Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. " W. Aust. ; Tas. Australia. 
| 4 4 | , | 
ee ~T H 1 ae —_ ; seas 
| Acres. i Acres. ! Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. ; Acres. 
! t a t 
1925-26. . .. | 14,465! 40,712 : 1,656 50,594 5,270 - g& , 122,697 . 
1926-27... ' 14,281 40,612 1,682: 50,271 5,274 | e @ 3 112,120 
1927+28.. ve 14,880 | 40,988 ! 1,762 60,663 ' 4,959 35 g ! 113,252 
1928-29... oe 15,200 ' 41,565 1,787 51,802 4,943 | B Ss 1 115,297 
1929-30.. . , 15,589 40,594 1,749 52,329: 4,964 | Bae . 115,225 
‘ 1 1 i : 
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The area under vines in Australia amounted to 65,673 acres in 1904~5. From that 
year onwards a gradual decline set in, and at the end of 1914~15 the acreage had decreased 
to 60,985. Since that date, however, as a result of extensive plantings, particularly of 
varieties suitable for drying, the 1904-5 figure was soon exceeded, and the area for 
1928-29 was the highest on record, being practically equalled by that for 1929-30, 


The wine-growing industry in Australia, especially in Victoria and New South Wales, 
received a severe check by various outbreaks of phylloxera. With a view to the eradi- 
cation of this disease extensive uprooting of vineyards in the infested areas was under- 
taken, while further planting within such areas, except with phylloxera-resistant stocks, 
was prohibited. 


(ii) Wine Production. The production of wine has not increased as rapidly as the 
suitability of soil and climate would appear to warrant. The cause is probably twofold, 
being due in the first place to the fact that Australians are not a wine-drinking people, 
and consequently do not provide a local market for the product, and in the second, to the 
fact that the new and comparatively unknown wines of Australia find it difficult to estab- 
lish a footing in the markets of the old world, owing to the competition of well-known 
brands. Continued efforts are made to bring the Australian wines under notice, while 
the Commonwealth bounty on the export of fortified wine of specified strength has 
greatly benefited the industry. ‘The bounty was increased to ls. 9d. per gallon from 
13th March, 1930, under the Wine Hxport Bounty Acé 1930 which provides that this 
rate will be paid until the 28th February, 1935. 


Particulars of the quantity of wine produced in the several States during the past 


five seasons are given in the table horeunder :— 


WINE.—PRODUCTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 














v | . i - | i ¥ ot 4 
Beason. “Valen Vietorin, | Sictde | Australia, | Australia. { mania, | Australia. 
$0 he i oe PG gee | eee ey oe i sete bata —-| 2 = 
Gallons, | Gallons. igsdigaas.| Gallons. | Gallons. Log Gallons. 
1925-26 .. | 1,240,893 : 1,637,274 | 39,375 |13,074,874 | 238,726 | 2.2°3 | 16,231,142 
1926-27 .. | 1,626,507 | 2,346,314 | 32,974 [8.259.505 291,951 |'3 * q 20,456,341 
1927-28 .. | 2,295,030 ' 1,739,560 | 38,571 |12,820,733 | 408,717 | B.S q | 17,302,611 
1928-29 .. | 1,481,846 | 1,942,701 | 37,210 [14,828,968 | 309,524 | o go i 18,600,249 
1929-30 .. 1,933,709 , 1,363,575 | 48,174 cate | 317,637 \AS8 | 16,069,112 
\ 





2. Imports and Exports of Wine.—{i) Imports. The principal countries of origin 
of wine imported into Australia are France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, the bulk of the 
sparkling wines coming from Trance. Particulars relative to the importations of wine 
into Australia during the past five years are given hereunder :— 


WINE.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 














' Quantity. Value. 
Year. = : ; i Peed Se a : 
Sparkling. | Other. | Total. Sparkling. Other. Total. 
t Hi 1 , x 
és paw a : 2 | - = 
Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. + £ £ H £ 

3925-26 ws 25,896 61,511 87,407 65,763 37,432 ' 103,195 
1926-27 ee 27,720 61,878 89,598 , 64,134 37,325 101,459 
1927-28 ee 20,737 55,403 76,140 45,703 33,997 79,700 
1928-29 he 20,212 56,171 76,383 ' 50,576 32,948 83,524 
1929-30 oe 16,833 64,286 81,119 | 42,434 36,242 78,676 
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(ji) Exports. The principal countries to which wine is exported from Australia are 
the United Kingdom and New Zealand, the bulk of the shipments during the 
past two years being consigned to the former country. Details concerning the exports of 
wine from Australia during the past five years are given in the following table :— 


WiNE.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 




















Quantity. Value. 
Year. i 7 y 7 ie 
Sparkling. Other. {| Total. Sparkling. Other. Total. 
eth het hi . ! cf res Sore 
Gallons. Gallons. le Gallons. £ £ £ 

1925-26 a5 3,564 1,719,045 ; 1,722,609 7,156 364,766 371,922 
1926-27 want 2,956 | 3,078,841 | 3,081,797 6,075 827,722 | 833,797 
1927-28 as 2,744 3,770,035 | 3,772,779 6,577 1,056,831 | 1,062,408 
1928-29 ts 2,932 1,738,047 | 1,740,979 5,685 495,299 500,984 
1929-30 ws 2,884 2,181,253 | 2,184,137 4,439 551,682 556,] 21 





3. Other Viticultural Products—(i) J'uble Grapes. Large quantities of grapes for 
table use are grown in all the States except Tasmania, but the greatest development in 
the industry has taken place in the drying of raisins and currants, particularly in Victoria 
and South Australia. Tho quantities of table grapes grown in the several States during 
the past five seasons arc as follow :— 


TABLE GRAPES.—PRODUCTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








si As - th i Weste - 4 
Season, | NW eras | Vietoria, © GPSS | ggotralia, | Austratia. | mania, | Australia 

< ----——| se ead ss, ph Sea es — a Be Soa, 

‘Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. ° Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1925-26 .. | 3,837 3,616 | 996 1,063 | 2,284 | = 11,796 
1926-27... | 4,689 4,634° | 1,410 791 2,195 13,719 
1927-28 ..' 4,250 3,338 : 1,474 581 2,642; -» | 12,286 
1928-29 ns 4,278 3,909 | 1,535 899 | 2,811 as 13,432 
1929-30... 4,216 3,845 1,642 752 | 2,900 \ | 13,355 

' | i 








(ii) Raisins and Currants. Statistics of the quantities of raisins (sultanas and 
lexias) and currants dried during each of the past five seasons are given in the following 
table :— 


RAISINS(a) AND SURBAN Sc QUANTITIES DRIED, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Victoria. South Aust. Western Aust. 























, 
| N.S. Wales. | australia. 
{ : Met eee 
/ i ; 
Soason. big g | ; 3 | 1 7 og ; | 3 
a a ae rT = a — 
1g) 3 | By eae se een | 2) é 
: 3 «| he = I | 1 3 ! E] ” i 
2:28:38! 83'2'8|2i86! 8] 8 
ea ey Mee ' ae eine a 
‘ tons. | tons. | tons. tia tons. | tons. | tons, | tons. | tons. tons. 
1925-26 «+ . 1,158 | | 17,576 6,187 | 5,563 | 5,196 482 546) 24,778 | 12,236 
1926-27 ++ ; 2,053 455 ; 32,886 6,773 | 8,120 | 4,383 443 {| 1,147 | 43,502 23758 
1927-28 «. $1,542 | 227 | 20,116 3,655 | 2,757 | 2,521 810 | 1,222 | 25,225 7,625 
1928-29 +» , 8,004 488 ° 38,556 9,499 | 10,527 | 8,207 602 ! 1,311 | 52,689 | 19,505 
1929-30 +. 14,170 | 642 ! 39,183 8,911 | 10,562 | 8,094 652 1, 1332 54,567 | 18,879 
Average 10 sea- | H i 
ee 29,750 | 12,380 


sons 1920-30 {1,485 327 | 21,825 5,962 | 5,940 | 5,236 (oe 


(a) Sultanas and Lexias. 
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4. Imports and Exports of Raisins and Currants.—The following table gives the 
oversea imports and exports of raisins and currants during each of the past five years :— 


RAISINS AND CURRANTS.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Oversea Imports. : Oversea Exports. Net Exports. 


























Year. a ---i-- ae | ‘ ~ wae “a: 
Quantity. | Value. : Quantity. | Value. _ Quantity. Valae. 
Ralsins, 
eos! we eee Te Se pe 
tons. £ tons. | £ tons. £ 
1925-26 .. 46 ' 5,224 15,874 | 1,026,339 | 15,828 | 1,021,115 
1926-27 .. 44 5,385 19,678 1,265,994 19,634 | 1,260,609 
1927-28 .. 48 4,388 | 24,236 + 1,398,595 . 24,188 | 1,394,207 
1928-29 .. 148 7,002 ! 33,575°! 1,620,807 | 33,427 ‘| 1,613,305 
1929-20 .. 83 4,777 | 35,413 | 1,486,580 | 35,330 |; 1,481,803 
: = 
CURRANTS. 
Slee e - esis 2 ne 7 
1925-26 .. 7 494 °° 8,413 402,283 | 8406 ' 401,789 
1926-27 .. 2 ; 173 8,576 | 377,895 | 8,574 ° 377,722 
1927-28 .. (a) 4 3,667 ° 177,605 3,667 = 177,601 
1928-29 .. . (a) 30 13,326 597,917 13,326 597,887 
1929-30 .. (a) 17: |! 14,867 - 621,192 14,867 °= 621,175 





(a) Quantity negligible. 

The quantities of raisins and currants imported into Australia were generally greater 
than the exports for all years prior to 1912, when the increased production in Australia 
left n surplus available for export. During the last five years the value of the exports 
exceeded that of the imports by £8,947,213, the average annual excess for the quin- 
quennium being £1,789,448. 


5. Marketing of Raisins and Currants.—The Dried Fruits Control Board appointed 
under the Dried Fruits Export Control Act has power to regulate the export, and sale 
and distribution after export, of Australian sultanas, lexias and currants. The Board, 
with an agency in London, is financed by an export levy charged on all dried fruits 
exported. 

The regulation of sales and fixation of prices within the Commonwealth is in the 
hands of the Australian Dried Fruits Association which has, in addition, power to regulate 
interstate transfers. The prices fixed for home consumption are somewhat higher than 
those realized on exports overseas, as will be seen from the next table. 


6. Prices of Australian Raisins and Currants—The average prices of Australian raisins 
and currants both locally and in Great Britain during the last five years will be found 
in the following table :— 


RAISINS AND CURRANTS.—PRICES 1925-26 to 1929-30, 














Average Wholesale Price per Ib.— Average Price per 1b.— 
Australia, Great Britain. 
Year. ptt 2 
Sultanas, Currants. Sultanas. | Currants, 
d. d. d. d. 
1925-26 .. os 64 7 7 4 
1926-27... re 64 It 5$ 44 
1927-28 .. os 63 Tt 32 6 
1928-29 .. ty Z 7% 4 , 4h 
1928-30 .. or 7 7h 43 : 32 
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§ 16. Orchards and Fruit Gardens. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—{i) Total Area. The maximum area under orchards 
and fruit gardens was recorded in 1921-22, when 281,149 acres were planted. Since that 
year the industry has declined slightly owing to difficulties experienced in disposing of 
the surplus production. The total area under orchards and fruit gardens in the several 
States is given in the following table :— 


ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS.—AREA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















Season. | N.8.W. | Vietoria| Q'and. {8. Aust. V. Aust.! ‘Tas, | Fed. Cap. | australia. 
| - 
i A A — as 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
1925-£6 74,532 | 82,665 | 33,520 | 32,276 | 18,355 | 33,891 6 275,245 
1926-27 74,682 | 83,215 | 35,145 | 31,570 | 18,512 | 33,322 | 5 276,451 
1927-28 ; 76,999 | 81,397 | 36,206 | 30,983 | 18,393 | 33,834 | 14 | 277,826 
1928-29 76,009 | 79,322 | 38,452 | 30,836 | 18,735 | 34,087 ! 35 277,476 
1929-30 .. | 77,532 | 80,820 38,432 | 30,073 | 18,855 | 32,159 | 53 277,904 











2. Varieties of Crops—{i) General. The varieties grown differ in various parts of the 
States, ranging from such fruits as the pineapple, paw-paw, mango, and guava of the tropics 
to the strawberry, the raspberry, and the currant of the colder parts of the temperate 
zone. The principal varieties grown in Victoria are the apple, peach, pear, orange, plum, 
and apricot. In New South Wales citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, etc.) occupy the leading 
position, although apples, peaches, plums, pears, cherries and bananas are extensively 
grown. In Queensland, the banana, the pineapple, the apple, the orange, the peach, the 
plum, and the coconut are the varieties most largely cultivated. In South Australia, in 
addition to the apple, orange, apricot, plum, peach, and pear, the almond and the olive 
are extensively grown. In Western Australia, the apple, orange, pear, plum, peach, 
apricot and fig are the chief varieties. In Tasmania the apple occupies nearly four-fifths 
of the fruit-growing area, but small fruits, such as the currant, raspberry, and gooseberry 
are extensively grown, while the balance of the area is taken up with the pear, apricot, 
plum, and cherry. The following tables give the acreage—bearing and non-bearing— 
‘under the principal kinds of fruit, and the quantity and value of fruit produced. 
Although statistics of area are not collected aznually in Victoria, the acreage under 
each class of fruit is estimated, from data based on the triennial collection of the 
number of trees, subject to annual variations in the total area under orchards and 
-fruit gardens. 


(ii) Area. The table hereunder shows the total acreage for 1929-30. 
































ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS.—TOTAL AREA, 1929-30, 
Sau = -; Se 
New ) Federal 
; os + Queens- South | Western : . : 
Fruit. tee Victoria. land, |Australia.|Australia. |» 2922/2. Werttory. Australia. 
| 
as t tk cee tS ene a) eee ny een vee 
Acres. acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acfes. Acres. 

Apples , os 14,718 32,205 4,012 10,328 ; 10,885 25,307 33 97,483 
Apricots + | 1,988 5,107 122 3,327 688 1,484 3 12,679 
Bananas ! 3,340 x 19,857 8 | ne i 22,705 
-Cherries } 3,651 1,523 658 | ne 59 me) 5,897 
Lemons 2,839 2,016 179 438 503 ay) 5,975 

Nectarines and H | H 
Peaches 7,201 12,032 ¢ 1,716 2,457 1,014 , u2 4 24,556 
Nuts : 558 531 | ae 1,369 (a) 1 : 1 2,459 
‘Oranges + 1 80,766 5,948 | 3,872 4,943 3,036 43,565 
Pineapples i 95 ara : 5,144 | i sna 4 ss 5,239 
Pears a 4,145 11,203 : 271 | 2, "167 : 1,015 2,130 3 20,034 
Phims . 6,317 5,244 1 1,341 | Bova i 915 566 5 17,412 
‘Small frufts } 36 1,168 182; 308 | 40 2,550 P 4,284 
“Other fruits : 3,798 3,843 | 2,213 aes 1,054 | 751 51 1 on 9,711 
Total ..' 77,532 caso | 38,412 20,078 | 18,855 | 88 277,004 


32,159 
| 





(a) Inciuded with “ Other Fraits.” 
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(ili) Production—{2) Quantities. The production in 1929-30 is shown in the next table. 





















































ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS.—PRODUCTION, 1929-30. 
; ae ‘ 
New Federal 
Frait. South | Victoria, | Queens: | South | | Western ‘rasmania.| Capital |Australia. 
Wales. Jand. aga Australia. ‘Territory. 
Apples eee hh red L, 779, 107 177,062 11,224,541 bcs apne oe voneeas 
Apricots she! 1 q 5,530 | 261,278 2,192 6, 4 :068,834 
Bananas bushels | 175, 680 ie 12,205,513 are 1,684 ne < 2,382,877 
Cherries bushels 86,630 46,060 294 Sie 1,600 60 173,030 
Lemons bushels , 284,491 114,081 16,423 o'er 58,180 ae ‘ 509,062. 
Nectarines and Peaches H ae 
pune egies eee 114,764 | 183,707 80,778 5,000 26 areote 
Nuts Ree . | 202,552 06 ae 664, 160 ee aie % 973,41 
Oranges bushels 2,228,877 385,106 272,801 406, 383 | 232,488 . . 3,525,655 
Pineapples dozen 24,345 aca 857,116 ae ie < 881,461 
Pears bushels | 313,060 |1,166,418 13,829 210, 321 87,461 | 274,000 59 | 2,065,048 
Plums bushels | 298,087 | 290,881 56,121 | 151, "206 70,732 70,000 83 937,110. 
Small Fruits cwt. 840 28,737 4,423 8 570 569 87,205 . 130, 344 
I 
(b) Values. The value of production for the various classes of fruit for the year 
1929-30 is given in the following table. 
ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS.—VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 1929- i 
beds 3 . - ; 2 a . 
| 
| New | ete 
ae | , Queens- | South | Western 
Fruit. | ponte ! Victoria. land. |Australia. |Australia. (Tasmania, pes sd pe Australia, 
t 
£ i £ i £ £ i & ! £ £ 
Apples ee oe 580,250 : oa 1083 95,355 1 wih i 279,166 + 663,000 ’ 497 | 2,437,095 
dea Se gages | ee seid sees | aps | ms) | ag 
Cherries «+ | 112,360 + 40,303 | 368 27,830 os 800 ; 78 81,739 
Lemons 158,430! 57,041; 10,435 | 15,252 33,514 | oe an 274,672 
eceTuee an and Peaches | matte arin 62,869 | beard rade : 1,250 | 1 asia 
Nu . 4 y a : : oe 012 
Oranges ‘ 1,204,340 206,994 175,900 | 208,687 | 143,829 25 2,034,750 
ineapples .. . hs 6! a a 2,066 
Pears - 135,350 } 189,543 | 5,589 ) 35,865 | 43,822 | 62,790 26 | 472,985 
Plums be 129,340 59,615 51,561 | 24,218 30,356 | 11, "060 36 307,086 
Small Fruits 5,200 70,652 | 33,143 | 15,156 4,423 | 98,500 . 227,074 
Other Fruits. . 79,071 | 108,709 80, 403 | 15,676 18,175 1,140 il 303,185 
Total 12,804,420 11,595,635 [1,661,402 | $17,261 | 634,204 | 865,690 683 | 8,469,295 
t | | | $ ! 





(a) Included with “ Other Fruit”. 





3. Principal Fruit Crops—(i) Area. The area in Australia under the principal 
fruit crops for the year 1913-14 and for each of the last five years is shown hereunder. 


PRINCIPAL FRUIT CROPS.—AREA, BEARING AND NON-BEARING, AUSTRALIA, 
1913-14 TO 1929-30. 














| 
Year . Apples Bananas i ae Peaches. Pears. Plums. 
it i % 
i 
Acres. ‘ Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres, 
1913-14 56,577 | 7,778 24,840 13,645 9,657 8,410 
1925-26 ae P 98,383 | 16,515 53,013 25,761 21,804 . 18,349 | 
1926-27 oe P 98,322 | 18,345 53,570 25,420 22,014 18,070 
1927-28 “ 98,244 19,971 54,660 24,869 21,671 17,906 
1928-29 a 98,338 i 21,681 54,286 23,722 21,268 17,433 
1929-30 its 97,488 | 22,705 55,013 23,247 20,934 17,412 — 
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(ii) Productton—({a) Quantities. In the next table the total production for the 
principal varieties of fruit grown in Australia is shown for the same periods. 


PRINCIPAL FRUIT CROPS.—PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA, 1913-14 TO 1929-30. 








Year. Apples. Bananas. — Peaches. ‘ Pears. Plums. 
eo) 4 , 





Bushels. { Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 


1913-14 -- | 5,000,178 835,868 | 1,638,961 930,144 951,277 621,525 
1925-26 .. | 8,491,780 | 2,039,786 | 3,892,558 2,932,546 | 1,521,541 870,691 
1926-27 .. | 5,228,475 | 2,163,345 | 3,667,895 | 1,801,818 | 1,166,566 675,595 
1927-28 .. {11,505,289 | 2,260,295 | 3,922,773 | 2,225,636 | 1,804,604 895,105 
1928-29 .. | 5,519,341 | 2,571,616 | 4,642,142 | 1,765,818 | 1,516,253 794,488 
1929-30 «+ {| 9,505,312 | 2,382,877 | 4,034,717 1,998,632 | 2,065,048 937,110 








(b) Values. The value of the principal fruit crops during the periods mentioned is 
given in the subjoined table. 


PRINCIPAL FRUIT CROPS.—VALUE OF PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA, 
1913-14 TO 1929-30. 























Year. Apples. Bananas. aa Peaches. Pears. Plums. 
£ £ | £ | £ £ £ 
1913-14 «. | 1,132,427 157,710 ; 719,808 : 306,433 258,235 135,654 
1925-26 .. | 2,471,148 819,594 | 1,605,565 , 862,289 485,324 301,716 
1926-27 .. | 2,477,708 730,576 | 1,900,613 ! 882,366 447,127 287,695 
1927-28 -. | 2,837,137 | 1,276,532 | 1,916,864 , 897,571 498,869 289,409 
1928-29 .. | 2,707,273 | 1,042,305 | 2,056,830 | 702,602 543,940 295,240 
1929-30 .. | 2,437,095 | 1,069,039 | 2,323,256 594,133 472,985 307,086 


4, Imports and Exports of Fruit——/(i) General, A considerable export trade in 
both fresh and dried fruits is carried on by Australia with oversea countries. The import 
trade in fresh fruits declined heavily during recent years, owing to the imposition of 4 
Customs duty of ld. per lb. on imported bananas, which had previously been the chief 
variety of fresh fruit imported into Australia. The imports of dried fruits at present 
consist mainly of dates. The export trade in fresh and dried fruits, however, has greatly 
expanded during recent years; the value of the shipments in 1929-30 amounting to 
£4,033,842. Apples constitute the bulk of the fresh fruit exported, although the exports 
of citrus fruits and pears are fairly considerable, and experiments are being conducted 
in regard to the dispatch of other fruits. Shipments of raisins and currants have 
developed into large proportions since 1914-15, and are mainly responsible for the increase 
in the dried fruits exports. Other fruits in the dried state, notably apricots, are also 
receiving attention from overseas. 


(ii) Fresh Frusts. Information with regard to the Australian oversea trade in fresh 
fruits is given hereunder :— 
FRESH FRUITS.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








Oversea Imports. : Oversca Exports. | Net Exports. 
Year. ant ' 7 i ir. —< al pee 7. 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
, a: re ee eae 1 . a 
| tbs. ‘ £ "Ibs. £ ' ibs. | £ 
t : 
1925-26 .. | 3,228,900 ; 35,154 :149,673,100 . 1,553,650 '146,444,200 | 1,518,496 
1926-27 . 


. | 5,086,900 ; 56,932 | 75,776,600 805.573 | 70,689,700 748,641 
1927-28 .. | 4,772,200 61,696 186,625,800 : 1,819,796 {181,853,600 | 1,758,190 
1928-29 .. | 6,350,000 | 69,011 | $2,706,700 | 942,960 | 76,356,700 | ‘873,949 
1929-30 .. | 7,838,000 ! 93,110 196,000,600 , 1,862,603 ies, 163-600 1,769,493 
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(iii) Exports of Apples, Pears, and Citrus Fruits. The quantity and value of apples, 
pears, and citrus fruits exported during each of the last five years are shown in the following 
table :— 


APPLES, PEARS, AND CITRUS FRUITS,—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











127,897 136,353 39,271 ; 58,481 
i 


Apples. |: Pears. Citrus Fruits. 
Wear. a 
Quantity. ; Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. 
{ ' 1 
{ 1 : 
Cental. | £ | Cental. | £ ‘ Cental. £ 
1925-26 «+ | 1,297,180 | 1,275,485 | 40,468 ' 57,063 | 127,156 | 156,990 
1926-27 a 631,508 | 624,040 | 30,007 | 37,001 | 65,803 80,246 
1927-28 -- | 1,736,965 | 1,636,000 | 57,831 62,742 ° 32,388 46,645 
1928-29 as 644,183 703,037 | 55,006 68,290 71,932 76,023 
1929-30 .. | 1,737,872 | 1,576,275 | 








(iv) Dried Fruits. The quantity and value of oversea imports and exports of dried 
fruits, other than raisins and currants, for the last five years are shown below; about 
85 per cent. of the total imports consisted of dates obtained chiefly from Iraq. 


DRIED FRUITS(a).—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


! 1 
1 











Oversea Iniports. Oversea Exports. | . Net Exports, 
Year. ; 2 eee ee eH woe ee ee He .-. 
j Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 
Sh = rs ary & penn =e 2 = Bae eS, 
j Ibs. £ Ibs. £ Ibs. £ 
1925-26.. | 11,669,068 136,204 ! 650,437 29,778 | 11,018,631 | 106,426 
1926-27... , 11,214,659 168,404 ; 72,140 ; 3,284 | 11,142,519 165,120 
1927-28. . | 11,983,431 } 178,225 : 685,052 23,954 ; 11,298,379 ° 154,271 
1928-29.. | 11,098,182 | 146,078 | 2,096,416 81,106 | 9,001,766 ; 64,972 
1929-30.. + 11,579,470 | 134,244 » 1,780,189 62,060 9,799,281 ! 72,184 
t i ' 





(a) Excluding raisins and currants referred to separately under Vineyards, § 15, 4. 


(v) Jams and Jellies. Jams and jellies were exported in large quantities during the 
war years, and in 1918-19 the record shipment of 79,277,560 lbs., valued at £1,847,970, 
was dispatched from Australia. Since that year, however, the trade has dwindled, the 
value of the exports in 1929-30 amounting to only £44,398. Particulars relative to 
imports and exports during each of the last five years are as follows :— 


JAMS AND JELLIES.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. : Net Exports. 
Year. —- i Gee I = cea -— se oo 
Quantity. | Value. ' Quantity. | Value. Quantity. = Vahte. 
. ! os. _ Sal 1 = = ' — - ia a i in - 
Ibs. £ los, | £ (tbs, £ 
1926-26 .., 190,302 © 8,813 2,665,243 | 82,447 2,474,941 | 73,634 
1926-27 ... 357,838 . 15,004 i 2,422,988 l 72,354 | 2,065,150 ; 57,350 
1927-28 .. 438,427 18,408 . 2,298,225 , 68,949 | 1,859,798 : 50,541 
1928-29 .. 325,422 ° 13,133 1,947,786 58,204 : 1,622,364 , 45,071 





1929-30 ..| 300,805 - 10,811 + 1,535,720 44,398; 1,234,915 | 33,587 
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(vi) Preserved Fruit. Details concerning the quantities and values of preserved 
fruit imported into Australia cannot readily be obtained, owing to the fact that in the 
Customs returns particulars concerning fruit and vegetables are in certain cases 
combined. The total value of fruit and vegetables preserved or partly preserved in 
liquid, or ‘pulped, imported into Australia during 1929-30 was £222,199. Oversea exports 
in 1929-30 were as follows :—Apricots, 5,681,784 lb., £100,944 ; peaches, 19,060,032 Ib., 
£323,184; pears, 5,589,720 Ib., £117,295; pineapples, 40,263 Ib., £909; and other, 
1,085,397 Ib., £24,474, or a total shipment of £566,806. 


§ 17. Minor Crops. 


1. General.—In addition to the crops previously dealt with, there are many others 
which, owing either to their nature, or to the fact that their cultivation has advanced 
but little beyond the experimental stage, do not occupy so prominent a position. Some 
of the more important of these are included under the headings—Market Gardens, 
Pumpkins and Melons, Nurseries, Grass Seed, Tobacco, and Millet. Cotton-growing has 
recently received considerable attention in the tropical portions of Australia, and the 
prospects of establishing this industry are hopeful. The decline in area under cultivation 
from 82,409 acres in 1924~25 to 27,659 acres in 1929-30 was due to poor seasons and 
difficulty in marketing the product. The total area in Australia during the season 
1929-30 devoted to crops not dealt with in previous sections was 126,360 acres, the major 
portion of which consisted of cotton and market-gardens. 


2. Market Gardens.—Under this head are included all areas on which mixed 
vegetables are grown. Where considerable areas are devoted to the production of one 
vegetable, such for instance as the potato, the onion, the melon, the tomato, etc., the 
figures are usually not included with market gardens, but are shown either under some 
specific head, or under some general head as “ Other Root Crops,” or “ Ail Other 
Crops.” The area under market gardens during each of the last five seasons is given 
hereunder :— 


MARKET GARDENS.—AREA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 














Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust, Tas. N. Ter. lathe | ae 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. { Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
1925-26 . 8,973 | 16,609 | 1,017 | 1,517 | 2,725 587 wae 2 | 31,440 
1926-27 . 8,184 | 17,751 | 1,096 | 1,320 | 2,872 599 - | H 31,868 
1927-28 . 7,729 | 18,984 | 1,083 | 1,303 | 2,647; 732 oe | 32,510 
1928-29 , 7,7 18,630 918 1,408 | 2,924 : 546 oof i 32,146 
1929-30 . | 8, 380 21,210 862 | 1,658 | 3,075 ' 530 | 35,725 
1 { ‘ i att 


cars — Sr das 





3. Grass Seed.—The total area under this crop during 1929-30, exclusive of New 
South Wales and Western Australia, for which States complete figures as to area are 
not available, was 6,288 acres, of which 1,670 acres were in Victoria, 761 acres in Tasmania, 
1,866 acres in Queensland, and 1,991 acres in South Australia. The total yield for 
1929-30, including New South Wales, was 137,981 bushels, valued at £201,971. In 
addition to the areas planted above, 948 acres were sown to canary seed in Queensland 
during 1929-30, returning a yield of 11,208 bushels, valued at £9,565. 


4. Tobacco.—Tobacco-growing has undergone marked fiuctuations, although at 
oné time it promised to occupy an important place amongst the agricultural industries 
of Australia. Thus, as early as the season 1888-89, the area under this crop amounted 
to as much aos 6,64] acres, of which 4,833 were in New South Wales, 1,685 in Victoria, 
and 123 in Queensland. This promise of importance was, however, not fulfilled, and 
after numerous fluctuations, in the course of which the Victorian area rose in 1895 
to over 2,000 acres, and that in Queensland to over 1,000 acres, the total area 
for the season 1920-21 had declined to 1,345 acres. Since that date the areca has 
' again fluctuated, but with an upward tendency, and in 1929-30, 2,470 acres were 
planted, of which 446 were in New South Wales, 1,822 in Victoria, 159 in Queensland, 
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37 in South Australia, and 6 in Western Australia. Greater attention is now being paid 
to the proper treatment of the leaf, and flue-curing is becoming more general. In all 
the States in which its cultivation has been tried, the soil and climate appear to be very 
suitable for the growth of the plant, and the heavy importations of tobacco in its various 
forms into Australia are an index of the extensive local market which exists for an article 
grown and prepared to meet the requirements of consumers. The value of the net 
importations of tobacco into Australia during the year 1929-30 amounted to £1,960,827 
including 20,280,139 Ib. of unmanufactured tobacco valued at £1,768,498. 


A Select Committee appointed by the Commonwealth Government to inquire into 
the position of the industry in Australia presented its report in July, 1930. In accordance 
with its recommendations the duty on unmanufactured unstemmed tobacco was increased 
from 3s. per Ib, to 5s. 2d. per 'b, The Committee was not in favour of the payment 
of a bounty on Australian-grown leaf. A new agreement between the British- 
Australasian Tobacco Co. and the Commonwealth Government was entered into for 
three years from July, 1931, the company undertaking to contribute towards investigation 
work on a £ for £ basis with a maximum contribution of £3,000 per annum. Other 
manufacturing firms have been invited to co-operate. A Director of Australian Tobacco 
Investigation has been appointed with head-quarters at Canberra. Practical tests 
have shown that suitable leaf can be grown, and research is in progress with a view to 
improvement in quality and aroma of the product and the combating of disease. The 
sowing of seed free from blue mould will, it is believed, materially reduce the loss 
occasioned by this parasitic disease. The extensive local demand coupled with the 
protection afforded by the tariff has resulted in a Jarge increase in the area sown to 
tobacco. Sufficient seed has been distributed to sow about 30,000 acres in the season 
1931-32 as compared with 3,000 acres in 1930-31 and 2,470 acres in 1929-30. The 
quantity of seed supplied to growers is sufficient to produce the whole of Australia’s 
requirements, but a certain amount of preliminary failure will be inevitable on account 
of inexperience in growing and curing the leaf, The number of persons engaged in the 
growing of tobacco is estimated at 603 in 1920, 454 in 1925 and 2,300 in 1931. 


5. Pumpkins and Melons.—The total area under this crop in Australia during. 
1929-30 was 16,446 acres, of which 2,818 acres were in New South Wales, 1,231 acres 
in Victoria, 11,014 acres in Queensland, 1,065 acres in Western Australia, 314 acres in 
South Australia, and 4 acres in Federal Capital Territory. The production in all the 
States amounted to 45,368 tons. 





6. Hops.—Hop-growing in Australia is practically confined to Tasmania and some 
of the cooler districts of Victoria, the total area for the season 1929-30 being 1,398 acres, 
of which 1,196 acres were in Tasmania, 201 acres in Victoria, and 1 acre in South Aus- 
tralia. The Tasmanian area, though still small. has increased considerably during the 
past thirty years, the total for the season 1901-2 being only 599 acres, In Victoria the 
area, which in 1901-2 was 307 acres, dwindled to 71 acres in 1918-19, then rose to 312 
acres in 1925-26 and dropped to 201 in 1929-30. The cultivation of hops was much 
more extensive in Victoria some 40 years ago than at present, the area in 1883-84 being 
no less than 1,758 acres. During the year 1929-30 the imports of hops exceeded the 
exports by 130,069 Ib., the excess value being £8,887. The value of the production in 
Australia in 1929-30 amounted to £131,662. 


7. Flax.—For over twenty years flax has been grown intermittently in the 
Gippsland district of Victoria, and attempts have been made to introduce its cultivation 
into Tasmania and New South Wales, but without success. About the end of the year 
1917 the shortage of flax fibre in the world had become acute, and endeavours were made 
by the Commonwealth Government to encourage local cultivation. The acreage in 
Victoria increased from 419 acres in 1917-18 to 1,611 acres in 1919-20, but the area had 
declined in 1928-29 to 179 acres. As the result of the bounty, however, the area increased. 
to 773 acres in 1929-30, but there has not been any production of fibre. Flax products 
to the value of more than £1,500,000 are annually imported into Australia, and, as it has 
been demonstrated that flax can be grown to perfection here, good prospects exist for 
the ultimate establishment of a local industry. In order to assist in this direction the 
Commonwealth Parliament has granted the payment of a bounty on the production of 
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flax and linseed grown in Australia for & period of five years, commencing Ist March, 
1930. The rates of bounty payable are 15 per cent. of the market value of the flax or 
linseed for the first two years, 10 per cent. for the next two years, and 74 per cent. for 
the last year. The total amount paid sball not exceed £20,000 in any one financial year. 


8. Millet.—Millet figures in the statistical records of three of the States. The total 
area devoted thereto in 1929-30 was 4,576 acres, of which 2,521 acres were in New South 
Wales, 1,677 in Victoria, and 378 in Queensland. The particulars here given relate to 
millet grown for grain and fibre, the quantity for green forage being dealt with in the 
section relating thereto. 


9. Nurseries.—In all the States fairly large areas are occupied as nurseries for raising 
plants, trees, etc. Statistics of the area under flowers, fruit trees, etc., are available for 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia. During 1929-30 
the areas in those States were 624, 1,266, 177, and 103 acres respectively. 


10. Cotton.—The cultivation of cotton was begun in Queensland in 1860, and ten 
years later the area cropped had increased from fourteen to upwards of fourteen thousand 
acres. The re-appearance of American cotton in the European market on the conclusion 
of the Civil War gave a severe setback to the new industry, and the area declined 
continuously till 1888, when only 37 acres were planted. The industry was resuscitated 
soon after, and manufacturing was undertaken on two separate occasions at Ipswich, 
but operations were at no time very extensive, and low prices over a term of years 
checked development. Added interest was shown in the crop in 1903, and in 1913 the 
Queensland Government made an advance of 14d. per lb. on seed cotton, and ginned it 
on owner’s account, the final return being equal to about 13d. per lb. 


Rising prices for the staple enabled the Government to offer the substantial guarantee 
of 53d. per lb. for seed cotton of good quality for the three years ended 31st July, 1923, 
and as a result considerable activity was displayed in the industry, the area picked 
rising from 166 acres in 1920 to 50,186 in 1924. Government guarantees were continued 
until 1926, when the Commonwealth Government granted a bounty of 14d. per Ib. on the 
botter grades and #d. on the lower grados of seed cotton grown in Australia. In addition 
to this direct assistance to the cotton-growing industry, the Government subsidized the 
cotton-manufacturing industry by granting a graduated bounty varying from 4d. to ls. 
per |b. on all cotton yarn manufactured in Australia which contained 50 per cent. of 
home-grown cotton, The rates payable under the new Act for seed cotton vary from 1}d. 
per Ib. for the first year for the higher grades and 2d. per lb. for the lower grades to }d. 
and 3d. per Ib. respectively for the year ending 30th September, 1936. The bounty 
payable on cotton yarn varies according to count, the rate decreasing each year until 
1936. The amount of bounty payable in any financial year is limited to £260,000. The 
object of this policy is to foster and establish the primary and secondary industries 
conourrently, thus creating a home market for the raw cotton produced. 

The area under cultivation and the yield in Queensland since the year 1920 aro shown 
hereunder :— 


COTTON.—-AREA AND YIELD, QUEENSLAND. 1920 TO 1930. 





Year. | Area.(a) 


Yield of Ungiuned 

Cotton. 
| Acres. Ib. 
1920 ye ts i e “ 166 57,065 
1921 * OE os ae Re 1,944 940,126 
1922 is - a oe ie 8,716 3,956,635 
1923 2 * es ‘ a 40,821 12,543,770 
1924 : :. 50,186 16,416,170 
1925 an a 40,062 19,537,274 
1926 a ae 18,743 9,059,907 
1927 i i - = ie | 14,975 | 7,060,756 
1928 i 7 a es .; 20,316 12/290,910 
1929 - i? il 15,003 8.024.502 
1930 (b) i = 


| 22,652 17,022,897 





(a) Area harvested. = (6) Estimated. : 
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Consequent upon the lapse of the Government guarantees and the change over to 
the bounty system, a cotton pool was formed in Queensland under the Primary Producta 
Pools Act and a cotton board was elected to control the handling, financing. and marketing 
of all cotton grown in the State. The cerious decline in world prices, however, affected 
local prices and resulted in a smaller return to the growers during the year 1929, the 
amount paid for seed cotton, including Commonwealth bounty, averaging 4.62d. per lb. 
The whole of the crop was sold to locai spinners. 


1L. Coffee.—-Queensland is the only State in which coffee-growing bas teen 
extensively tried, but the results have not been satisfactory. Tho area under crop 
reached its highest point in the season 1901-2 with 547 acres. In subsequent seasons 
the acreage fluctuated, but on the whole with a downward tendency, and in 1929-30 
only 12 acres were recorded with a yield of 8,227 Ib. 


12. Other Crops.—Amongst miscellaneous small crops grown in the several States 
may be mentioned tomatoes, rhubarb, artichokes, arrowroot, chicory, and flowers. 


§ 18. Bounties. 


With the object of encouraging the manufacture and production of certain 
articles in Australia, bounties have been granted by the Commonwealth Parliament, 
and during the year ending 30th June, 1931, the sum of £516,460 was paid in connexion 
therewith. In the following table will be found particulars regarding all bounties in 


operation in Australia during the years 1926-27 to 1930-31 :— 




















BOUNTIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1926-27 TO 1930-31. 








Date of | Amount Paid. 
Articles on which Bounty Rate of Bounty Expiry of 
was Paid, Payable. (d) Bounty. Alor tal os 
1926-27.) a 1928-29. | 1929-30. faa 1930-81. 
! ; ( 
Shale Oil Bounties Act— £& £ £ £ | & 
Crude Shale Oil, as | 34d. per gallon apo ' 81st Aug., | 705 | 428 és as oe 
prescribed, pro- 3,500,000 gallons 1929 ! ' 1 
duced in Australia ‘2d. per galion, . t ' 
from Mined Kero- 3,500,000 : | ' \ 
sene Shale 5,000,000 gallons j \ 
Lid. per gallon, | 1 
5,000,000 to | i | I 
3,000,000 gallons \ 
He. each additional ' : : 
gallon ; + 
Iron and Steel Products ' | ‘ j 1 
Bounty Act— : 1 \ , ! 
*Fencing Wire £2 12s, per ton(f).. (9) ath Nov., 98,389 104,485 121,839 114,141. 39,013 
1 ; ‘ ‘ 
*Galvanized Sheets.. | £212s. per ton(a) .. | (g) ard Oct., i 67,915 | 65,128 | 102,650 89,561 | 79,429 
: 19 % 
*Wire Netting £3 83s. per ton (e) .. | | 90,299 | 73,873 | 78,945 | 56,486 | 22,696 
*Traction Engines .. | According to’ “ ! 250 140 7,109 ' 199 1,974 
* Manufactured capacity, £40-£90 ' i 
from Materials per tractor less 
produced and 6 per cent. from ° I \ ! 
manufactured in 9th July, 1930, ° 1 : 
Australia and less 16 per : : ’ 
eent. from 7th ' ' 
; November, 1930 ! 1 H 
Sulphur Bounty Act— I ‘ ! ! 
Sulphur from Aus- | £2 5s. per ton ey _ | 34,339 57,377 | 52,009 | 55,018 ' 48,520 
tralian Pyrites and : : i 
other Suiphide ; 
Ores or Concen- : ( } 
trates | ; ‘ ' 
Flat and Linseed | Rates vary accord- ; 28th Feb.,:  .. ; ‘ 
Bounties Act 1930 ing to year j 1985 t : ; 


i 





{a) Amount of Bounty raised to £3 12s. per ton on ist January, 1928, to £4 10s. 


1930, and reduced to £3 10s. on 21st June, 1930, and to £3 3s. on 10th July, 1930. 


subject to 20 per cent, reduction from 20th Suly, 1931. 


on 10th July, 1930, and to £2 5s. 6d. per ton on 7th November, 1930. 


£2 6s. on 10th July, 1930. 


(g) Date on which Bounty ceased. 


per ton from ist January 
(d) All Bounties are 


{e) Amount of Bounty reduced to £2 14s. per ton 


(f) Amount of Bounty reduced to 
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BOUNTIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1926-27 TO 1930-31—continued. 


1 























or before 28th net 

February, 1925 

Cotton Bounty Act— | } ' 
Seed Cotton grown j Varies on Higher ' 30th Sept., 7,038 | 81,454 


i) 
\ 
\ 
in Australia and Grades from 14d. , 1036 ! 
i 


64,930 | 70,307 | 100,848 


delivered and per Ib. up to 1932, 
graded as pre- ' bs a per Ib. in 


‘ ‘ Amount Paid. 
Articles on which Bounty' Rate of Bounty  ! Past ba 
was Paid, ; Payable. (d) : Bounty i | 1 n 1 
‘ | : 1926-27. 1927-28. '1928 -29.| 1929-30. 1930-31. 
ms) x 2 : oe lacotcn net at Rg eieiereere PS Freaeeteriay 
: , &€ £ £ £ £ 
Wine Export Bounty . : : 
Act— ; | ‘ 
Fortified Wine, con- , 4s. per gallon to ; 28th Feb., ; 442,410 |482,843 | 76,455 | 83,210 | 163,009 
taining not less‘ 31st August, 1927 , 1935 t ' 
than 34 per { 1s. 9d. per gallon ' ; 
centum of proof! from ist Septem- | ‘ ' 
spirit, exported | ber, 1927, to 8th ; \ i \ 
fromthe €ommon- | _ March, 1928 ' a | : : 
wealth from 1st 1s. per gallon from . 
September, 1924, | 9th March, 1928 | } | ! { 
to 28th February, : 1s. 9d. per gallon | : . 
1935 | from 13th March, | ‘ 
‘ 1930 i ' 
Canned Fruit Bounty ; ' ' 
Act— : 
Apricots, Peaches, | 9d. to 1s. per dozen | 
Pears, and Pine-! tins, each con- : ! 
apples canned ___ taining 380 oz. net 
from 1st Novem- . , 
ber, 1923, to 
30th September, | ' Ary 4,731 ¥ 
1924 : ! 
Such canned fruit | 1s. to 1s. 9d. per es : | ' 
exported from the | @ozen tins, each ‘ , 
Commonwealthon | containing 30 oz. t 
1 
| 
} 
| 
| 





scribed 
| Varies on Lower ‘ 
Grades from $d. ' | : 1 
per lb. up to 1932, H 
i 
Cotton Yarn manu- ; Varies according to | vs =m 30,002 | 24,846 33,638 | 48,660 | 57,085 


factured in Aus- count and year ' 
tralia 
Papua and New Guinea 
Bounties Act— 
Cocoa and Coffee 14d. per lb. -. S8ist Dee,: .. 194 1,641 , 1,059 | (c) 946 
Beans (b) pro- | j 1936 \ 


i 

! 

t 
to 3d. per Ib. in | | 
1936 

| 

| 

| 





duced in these 
Territories im- 
ported into the 
Commonwealth for } : ' 
home consump- ' 


1 


tion | : 
Sisal Hemp ia | £6 per ton ne ; ‘ ‘5 gee a4 ve ae ae 40° 








Total .. Be | on .. ool ary ; 771,347 | 895,499 | 534,216 | 518,641 | 516,460 
t ' 


1 





{b) Other goods are scheduled in the Act, but no importations of them were made. (c) Including £1 98. 3d., 
being amount of bounty paid on 234 Ibs, of spices. (d@) All Bounties are subject to 20 per cent. reduction from 


20th July, 1931. 
§ 19. Fertilizers. 


1, General.—iIn the early days of settlement in Australia, scientific cultivation was 
practically neglected. Farmers were neither under the necessity nor were they aware of 
the value of supplying the proper constituents to the soil for each class of crop. The 
widely divergent character of the soils, their degeneration by repeated cropping, the 
limitations of climatic conditions, and the difficulties of following any desired order of 
rotation of crops, all rendered it essential to give attention to artificial manuring. The 
introduction of the modern sced-drill acting also as a fertilizer-distributor has greatly 
facilitated the use of artificial manures, and much land formerly regarded as useless for 
cultivation has now been made productive. There is reason to believe that this feature 
will be even more strikingly characteristic in the future. 

2. Fertilizers Acts.—In order to protect the interests of users of artificial manures, 
legislation has been passed in each of the States, regulating the salo and preventing the 
adulteration of fertilizers. A list of these Acts and their main features will be found in 
Year Book No. 12 (page 378). 
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3. Imports.—The local production of artificial manures has greatly increased in 
recent years, and the home requirements of prepared fertilizers can now be supplied by 
Australian manufacturers. Imports of fertilizers are also expanding, but the bulk of the 
inward shipments consists of rock phosphates, which form the raw material for the home 
manufactured superphosphate, a fertilizer which has proved eminently suitable for the 
growing of cereals in Australian soils. During 1929-30 the value of rock phosphates 
imported represented more than 78 per cent. of the total importation of fertilizers. Nauru 
and Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony in almost equal proportions supplied almost the 
whole of the shipments. Sodium nitrate is wholly obtained from Chile. 


The imports of artificial manures during the last five years are given in tho following 
table. Although considerable quantities of manufactured superphosphates were annually 
imported up till 1914-15, importations during recent years were very small. 


FERTILIZERS.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








Fertilizer. 1925-26. >| 1926-27. | 1927-28. , 1928-29. | 1929-30, 
Bonedust i -. owt. ae 100 (a) < (a) (a) 
‘s ee ae £ Ss 58 (a) (a) | (a) 
Guano a .. owt. 1,829 20,826 600 52,018 1,000 
os sts fo, es £ 1,061 1,238 242 6,438 462 
Superphosphates +. owt. 1,035 1,201 1,400 2,560 4,572 
on ss £ 517 573 937 1,834 3,331 
Rock phosphates .. ewt. [6,463,733 |10,171,652 |9,220,120 '12,349,710/10,579,094 
os 3 a £ | 799,273 | 1,109,414 | 915,840 . 1,291,583) 1,126,531 
Soda nitrate a .. owt, | 187,284 100,567 | 175,074 152,747; 256,457 
6 5 xe a £| 105,384 60,951 91,885 75,888) 123,635 
Other .. aC .. ewt, | 172,993 187,773 | 237,354 , 308,425} 402,188 


£ 80,900 87,281 | 103,634 112,232) 205,574 


” oe 


es eee a 
i 


Total. .. ewt. |6,826,874 {10,482,119 |9,634,448 12,865,460)11,243,311 
£ | 987,136 | 1,259,515 {1,112,538 | 1,487,975] 1,459,533 


' 
‘ 





(a) Now included with Other Fertilizers. : 

4. Exports.—The subjoined table shows the exports of artificial manures for the 
years 1925-26 to 1929-30. Practically the whole of these fertilizers are manufactured 
locally, and are shipped mainly to New Zealand, Japan, Java, and the Pacific 
Islands :— 


FERTILIZERS.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















Fertilizer. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. ! 192S-29. | 1929-30. 
Bonedust ive .. ewt. 10,012 2,668 74 39 6,426 
Ss cs he £ 3,664 1,220 46 | 27 2,756 
Superphosphates .. owt, 149 21 33 | 316 168 
+ es £ 49 18 | 4. 83 64 
Rock phosphates .. ewt. 62 200 eae Fe 3 4 
* Pf oe £ 24 68 eee. a a | 1 
Soda nitrate ws .. ewt. 1,445 398 7 6 34 
rn o% wk z 1,241 311 7 9 | 27 
Ammonia sulphate -- ewt. | 141,866 99,928 | 71,911 18,610 | 972 
is + ae £ 88,745 61,478 42,229 11,255 440 
Other .. Par .. ewt. | 124,263 39,718 29,464 66,429 31,474 
+ re) ne ie £ 47,011 16,237 12,861 30,097 13,766 
Total .. -. ewt, | 277,797 | 142,933 ; 101,489 | 85,400 39,078 
£ | 140,734 79,322 55,157 | 41,471 | 17,044 

1 J 
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5. Statistics of Use of Fertilizers.—Statistics regarding the use of manures are 
collected in all the States, and the particulars for 1929-30 are as follow :— 


FERTILIZERS USED IN EACH STATE, 1929-30. 


i 











Area Manured. ; Manure Used. 
Wt Get sea, 
= fetes ' Total A i 
phate ae Tereltney: : of Gros. | Pereentageon; Natural‘ 
| ( Aggregate. Total Area (Stable 1 Artificial 
{ of Crops. | Yard, ete.). 
: ee ae ; Ste edt: sp 
‘ Acres. ‘ Acres. x% Toads. Tons. 
New South Wales -- | 5,500,946 ; 3,901,635 70.93 | 130,009 | 126,173 
Victoria - ++ | 5,579,258 '(a)6,022,951 |(6) 97.17; 120,991 (a)269,967 
Queensland .. +» 1,046,235 112,895 10.79 39,405 | 22,925 
South Australia ++! 4,066,916 : 4,606,210 92.74 | 46,164 | 181,045 
Western Australia ++ 4,566,001 (@)5,049,339 (c) 98.64 57,212 (a)231,128 
Tasmania. ++, 265,317 229,259 ; 86.41 11,916 | 21,550 
Northern Territory pe 609 | ae | a = ' - 
Fed. Cap. Territory. 4,439 , 3,699 | 83.33 115 | 137 
Total .. is 21,929,721 "19,925,988 | 90.86 | 405,812 852,925 
(a) Includes area under sown grasses aud Manure used. (b) 1920 figure. (e) 1923 figure. 


Similar particulars in respect of Australia as a whole during the past five years are 
as shown below :— 


Pee UEERS yee IN AUSTRALIA, 1925- 26 TO 1929-30. 














Area Manured. : Manure Used. 
reat, ‘Total Area | | 
wear of Crops. P ercentat © Natural | | Artificial 
Aggregate, Coot : (Stable Artificial. | per Acre of 
Crops. yaw ete.). | Total Area. 
| 
Acres. Acres. % Loads. Tons. : Ib. 
1925-26 .. | 16,793,578 + 13,387,111 78.98 625,099 | 576,786 T7 
1926-27 .. | 17,772,499 | 14,770,498 83.11 562,055 642,511 81 
1927-28 .. | 19,219,393 16,607,826 86.41 516,241 | 725,782 85 
1928-29 -» ; 21,189,557 18,701,389 88.26 ‘ 450,474 : 813,656 86 
1929-30 .- | 23,929,721 19,925,988 90.86; 405,812 | 852,925 87 





The quantity of chemical fertilizers used per acre of all crops has increased from 
75 Ib., the average for the period 1910-13, to 87 lb. in 1929-30. 


The percentage of the area manured on the total area cultivated has advanced from 
78.98 to 90.86 during the past five years, while the use of artificial manures has increased 
by more than 276,139 tons during the same period. 


6. Local Production of Fertilizers—Statistics relative to the local production of 
fertilizers are incomplete, and detailed returns for fertilizer factories other than bone 
mills are not available. Tho number of firms engaged in the manufacture of artificial 
manures in Australia at latest available date was 104, made up as follows :—New South 
Wales, 20; Victoria, 30; Queensland, 24; South Australia, 11; Western Australia, 11 ; 
and Tasmania, 8. The production of superphosphates in Australia during 1929-30 
amounted to 932,209 tons, the largest producing States being Victoria and Western 


Australia. 
§ 20. Ensilage. 


1. Government Assistance in Production.—Efforts have becn made for some years 
by the various State Governments to educate the farming community in regard to the 
value of ensilage. Monetary aid is afforded in the erection of silos, and expert advice is 
supplied in connexion with the design of the silos and the cutting and packing of the 
silage. 

1546.—18 
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2. Quazitity Made.—Particulars concerning the number of holdings on which ensilaga 
was made, and the quantity made during the seasons 1925~26 to 1929-30, are given in 
the following table :— 


ENSILAGE MADE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















| 1925-26. | 1996-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29 1929-30, 
oe ee aM Foe aed fas ae Ws Sania ae 
a } ; a i 3 - | FA ‘ é i _ 
State or Territory, ‘8. % . B = i # & , 8 & Sf 
s a8i3 4¢:'3 g's d3|3° dg 
So E °° 2a iC aa - 0 Es 3 2a 
£' 62/8 82 §£ 48's: 6s !8,. as 
1 @) | i @) (a) (a) ° (a) 
i No. Tons. | No.. Tons. No. , Tons. Xo. Tons. | No. | Tons. 
New South Wales -. 241 | 30,457 | 407. 48,718 . 473 9 50,404 350! 27,177 | 338 . 28,155 
Victoria at 113: 6,092 , o4 6,132 75: 6,037 89°: 7,775 74° 4, 
Queensland .. vey oF \ 4,654 ( 50 4,728: 76 5,420 72 4,037 43 2,933 
South Australia we cy 88 2,857 23 2,495 ' 17 2.415 12: 2,808 22 1,319 
Western Australia a 431 38,825 | 72 5,642 72 5,147 93: 7,022 { 105 7,966 
Tasmania. - 8 | 170° 8 488 12 526 5) 115i 6 75 
Northern Territory Poros hehe, Ee si ts —_ oss {_ ee 
Total . | 496 | 47,560 | 654‘ 68,1138 725 ' 70,009 621 "48,024 | 588 | 45,231 





(a) No. of holdings on which ensilage was made. 


Following the drought of 1902-3 greater attention was paid to the making of ensilage, 
and during the four scasons ended 1909-10 there was an increase both in the number of 
holdings on which ensilage was made and in the quantity produced. The following five 
seasons, however, showed a falling off, but the reduction was due to the fact that stocks 
had not been drawn upon to any great extent during the previous seasons. The accumu- 
lated stocks proved of great value during the 1914 drought, though far below what would 
have been the case if more attention had been paid to production during the previous 
years when there was a surplus of green forage. The quantities made since that date 
have fluctuated considerably, the output in 1929-30 amounting to 45,231 tons. 


§ 21. Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms. 


1. General.—In most of the States agricultural colleges and experimental farms have 
been established with a view to the promotion of more scientific methods in agriculture, 
stock-breeding and dairying. In the colleges, and on some of the farms, provision is made 
for the accommodation of pupils to whom both practical and theoretical instruction 
is given by experts in various branches of agriculture. Analyses of soils and fertilizers 
are made, manures arc tested, and elementary veterinary science, etc., are taught, while 
general experimental work is carried on with cereal and other crops, not merely for the 
purpose of showing that it is practicable to produce certain crops in a given place, but 
also to show how it is possible to make farming pay in the locality. Opportunities 
are afforded for practice in general agricultural work, and instruction is given in the 
conservation of fodder ; in cheeso and butter making ; in the management, breeding, and 
preparation for the market of live stock ; in the eradication of pests and weeds; and in 
carpentering, blacksmithing, and other trades. 


Travelling expert lecturers visit the various agricultural and dairying centres, and 
there is a wide distribution of periodical agricultural gazettes and bulletins. 


2. Particulars of Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms.—In previous 
issues of this volume detailed information was given regarding agricultural colleges, 
experimental farms, and agricultural education generally. Seo Year Book No. 11, 
pp. 393-5. 


3. Particulars respecting Agricultural and Stock Departments.—A synopsis of the 
activities and operations of the Agricultural and Stock Departments of the several States 
on 30th June, 1920, will be found in Year Book No. 14, pages 1180 to 1191. The main 
features of organization are set out under their respective headings as regards staff, expen- 
diture, work undertaken in, agricultural colleges, technical schools, experimental farms 
and orchards and vineyards. The subject of lectures and other forms of agricultural 
instruction by experts is dealt with, as well as such matters as the distribution of plante, 
and the special steps taken to disseminate information amongst agriculturists, and to 
facilitate the marketing of products. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


FARMYARD, DAIRY, AND BEE PRODUCTS. 
§ 1. Introductory. 


1. General.—The introduction of cattle into Australia, and the carly history of the 
dairying industry are referred to in some detail in earlier issues of this work (see Official 
Year Book No. 6, p. 430). It may here be noted that the original stock has been crossed 
with specially imported stud cattle, while further judicious crossing of strains has resulted 
in an increased and improved milk supply. In Australia, dairy cattle thrive in the open 
throughout the year, local climatic conditions demanding no protection other than tree 
plantations for shelter, and rugging in the coldest weather. Indigenous and imported 
grasses furnish food during the greater part of the year, and winter fodder, when necessary, 
is given to the cattle in the fields. With the adoption of scientific methods in the 
treatment of animals and pasturages and in the processes of manufacture, coupled with 
herd testing and effective State supervision, the dairying industry has shown rapid 
expansion, An investigation into the problems of the dairying industry was decided 
upon by the Commonwealth Government in 1929, the task of making the necessary 
inquiries being referred to the Development and Migration Commission and the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research for joint action. The first report, which relates 
to farm production, was completed by the Federal Dairy Investigation Committee in 
1930. The subjects covered in this report included the extent and value of the industry, 
existing conditions and practices, and the possibilities of improvement. Further reports 
are to be submitted regarding manufacture and marketing of dairy products. 


2. Official Supervision of Industry.—Dairy experts, under the supervision of the 
various State Agricultural Departments, give instruction in approved methods of pro- 
duction, and inspect animals, buildings, and marketable produce. A high standard of 
cleanliness, both of personnel and matériel, prevails. Financial assistance of a temporary 
nature is also given. 


The export trade is regulated by the terms of the Commonwealth Commerce Act 
1905 and regulations thereunder. The provisions of this Act are set out in detail in 
Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 431-2. It will be sufficient to note bere that the true trade 
description, &c., must be marked on all produce intended for export, while official 
inspection ensures the maintenance of purity and quality. Upon request of the exporter 
the goods are certificated by the inspector. 


3. Stabilization Scheme.—A scheme for the stabilization of prices of butter and cheese 
advocated by the Hon. Thomas Paterson, M.H.R., was introduced in January, 1926. 
The working of the scheme, which is purely voluntary, is controlled by a body known 
as the Australian Stabilization Committee. Provision is made for levies on all butter 
and cheese produced within the Commonwealth sufficient to pay a bounty of not less 
than 3d. per Ib. on butter exported and of 14d. per Ib. on cheese exported. Up to the 
present, however, cheese has not been included in the scheme. The rate of levy charged 
and the amount of bounty payable on butter exported since lst January, 1926, are 
shown in the statement hereunder :— 





Amount of Bounty 





: Vv) 
Period. me tere, ced. Liab ote a 
per lb. per Ib. 

d. d. 
Ist January, 1926 to 12th December, 1927 e8 14 | 3 
13th December, 1927 to 3lst December, 1927... 13 i 4 
ist January, 1928 to 3lst August, 1928 i es | 3 
Ist September, 1928 to 3lst December, 1928 14 4 
ist January, 1929 to 3lst December, 1930 ES 2 44 
1st January, 1931 to 3lst March, 1931 12 34 
Ist April, 1931 to latest available date (November) 1} | 3 

' 
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The bounty results in an automatic increase in the local price up to the amount of 
bounty paid, while the average return to the producer on all butter produced is increased 
by approximately the amount of the bounty less the rate of levy charged. 

On an average annual production of 265,000,000 1b., of which it is estimated that 
180,000,000 1b. constitute the requirements for local consumption, leaving a balance of 
85,000,000 Ib. available for export—the extent to which the producer would benefit 
from an export bounty of 3d. per Ib. is shown hereunder— 


Increased value of 3d. per Ib. on total production of 265,000,000 lb. £3,313,000 
Less amount required to provide export bounty of 3d. per 1b. on 

85,000,000 lb. exported ae ais ie as 1,063,000 

Estimated net gain to producer ae .. £2,250,000 


It should be noted that the above figures do not take into consideration any consequent 
increases in the price of milk or other milk products, nor any decrease in consumption 
resultant thercon. 


Allowance must be made also for the fact that the plan, though voluntary, depends 
upon adequate tariff protection of the ‘‘ home price”. The duty on imported butter 
was raised to 6d. in 1927 to safeguard the scheme against imports from New Zealand. 


4. Mixed Farming.—Dairying is not now, as formerly, wholly confined to farmers, 
since many graziers in a large way of busincss have lately given it their attention. In 
non-coastal regions it is generally carried on in conjunction with agriculture and sheep- 
raising, sufficient fodder being grown to carry the cattle through the winter months. 
Local wants are thus met, and in many places remote from the metropolis well-equipped 
factories have been established. 


5. Factory System.—Cream separation and butter-making are often carried on 
together under the co-operative system. The creation of large central butter factories, 
supplied by numerous separating establishments or ‘‘ creameries,” has resulted in a 
considerable reduction in the cost of manufacture, since improved appliances such as 
refrigerators may be profitably worked at the larger establishments. The product is also 
of a more uniform quality. The number of farmers who adhere to hand processes is 
rapidly diminishing. Formerly the average quantity of milk used per pound of hand- 
made butter was about 3 gallons, but separator butter requires less than 2} gallons. 


6. Butter and Cheese Factories.—The factories in Australia for the manufacture 
of butter, cheese, and condensed milk numbered 509 in 1929-30, as compared with 585 in 
1925-26. Thesc were distributed in the various States as follows :—New South Wales, 
138; Victoria, 163; Queensland, 117; South Australia, 44; Western Australia, 13 ; 
and Tasmania, 34. Fuller details regarding numbers of factories, output, etc., are 
given in Chapter XXII. 


§ 2. Dairy Cattle and Dairy Products. 


J. Dairy Herds.—The dairy herds of Australia were severely depleted during the 
drought of 1914-15, when the number was reduced to 1,684,393. Following that year 
substantial increases have taken place, and the number recorded in 1929 represents a gain 
of more than 556,000 in the past decade. In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania the proportion of dairy cattle to all cattle is high. In Queensland, the 
Northern Territory, and Western Australia there is a greatly preponderating number of 
other cattle, dairying not being firmly established in the tropical regions of the Continent. 
In Southern Queensland, however, the industry has developed remarkably during the past 
decennium, and the progress attained in that area has been largely respousible for the 
Australian increases since 1916. The returns for 1929 include heifers intended for milking 
and being within three months of calving. Details were not collected for Victoria, but 
the total of such heifers in the other States amounted to 98,039. 
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_ CATTLE AND: Dany SATTTE UMBER, 1925 ks wee 
eee eicineme Sai ead i 
State. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
i eR yesk, pant a es 
| ‘ 

: AllCattle .. 2,931,818 | 2,813, we ' 2,848,054 2,784,615, 2,686,132 
New South Wales Dairy Cows 1. 840/939 | "885.238 "394, 410, “9u7,74" "913,555 
ican All Cattle <, 1,513,787 | 1,435,761 | 1,387,077} 1,804,426, 1,335,242 
Dairy Cows 11° 727/940 | ‘o73.osy | “6261139' 615,092! "619,416 
indus AllGattle 1. 6,436,645 , 5,401,845 | 5,225,804 5,128\341' 5,208,588 
Dairy Cowa «. éll, 2b | “GLL2zT | "645,316 "670'803' 680,577 
: AllGattle 11! 3731597 , $40,007! 336,314 263,016 -—-:204,516 
South Australia Dairy Cows .. 127,670 ' * 7173380, 1087969 104,255 
: AliGattle 1). 833,911 ! 816,735, 837,527 «36,646 
Western Australia Dairy Cows |. 63,008 | 70,880 69047' 74,293 
estate AllCatule 1) 212'373 ! 210;8y1 208812 «214.643 
Dairy Cows «. 70,382 | gGbn02 94,208 72,235 
Bold a AllGattle 2) 970,342 835,390 763,751 711.607 

Northern Territory Dairy Cows .. ‘a) . (a) : (a) (a) 

; . an 5,312 : 5,269 4,7 

Peder Capital Tontory {ACatie’ @S Se ees “Game ag 

® I Pt ~< 1 . a 
Australia. . + SAU Cattle .. 13,279,785 (11,963,278 11,617,056" 11,800,757 11,202,134 
Dairy Cows |: | 2/442/002 + 2,484,745 | 2,422,674' 2)466,630 2,464,940 





(a) Not available. 


2. Milk.—The annual quantity of milk produced per dairy cow varies greatly with 
breed, locality and season, reaching as high as 1,000 gallons, but averaging for the whole 
of Australia for all dairy cows and for all seasons prior to 1916 considerably under 300 
gallons perannum. Of late years an improvement in the grade of dairy cattle has taken 
place, and the 300 gallon mark has been exceeded in each of the last six scasons, the 
yield of 363 gallons in 1924 constituting a record. The best yiclds over a serics 
of years appear to be in Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia and New South Walcs, 
while Queensland in normal years is above Western Australia. In the following table 
the annual average yields per cow for the Jast five years are based on the number of 
dairy cows which were in milk during any part of the year. The average viven is 
considerably below that for cows which were yielding during the greater part of the 











year. The highest averages were, of course, obtained in those States which have most 
extensively adopted scientific methods of dairying, such as systematic breeding, culling 
of herds, milk testing, etc. 
MILK PRODUCTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 
Se eS i ' bd 1 { 
| Fed. ‘Australi 

Heading. N.S.W. . Victoria. : Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. me | (v) a 

4 er. | 

’ | 

1925-26—(c) ; ' 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No. - 837,744 - 744.074 568,156 | 139,644 ) 61,945 | 70,227 530 \ 413,320 
Production 1,000 gals. ; 289,861 255,120 153,386 | 41,386 | 14,823 | 18,684 | 199 | 773,459 
Aver. percow ..gals. 346 343 270 317 239 263 375 : 320 

1926-27—{e) i 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No. ' 837,873 700,515 553,472 | 123,066 | 63,768 | 68,920 ! 730 ! 2,347,844 
Production 1,000 gals. 277,917 258.427 136,416 | 40,434 | 15,553 | 21,009 | 198, 749,064 
Aver. per cow ..gals. 332 369 246 329 244 305 1 271 ' 319 

1927-28—(e) ; | 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No. 837,617 649,614 565,913 | 114,459 | 65,701 | 67,180 | 585 ' 2,301,069 
Production 1,000 gals. 283,046 | 260,648 | 180,679 | 37,947 | 17,159 | 22,556 | 220! 802,955 
Aver. percow ..gals. 338 ¢ 401 319 332 261 336 | 376 349 

1928-29—(c) H ' ' 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No. 849,769 620,616 | 606,637 | 105,800 | 65,982 | 67,491 | 567 | 2,316,862 
Production 1.000 gals. | 277,378 279,032 186,307 | 35,701 | 18,252 | 24,444 | 245° 821,359 
Aver. percow ..gals. 326 450 307 ! 337 277 362 432, 354 

1929-30—(e) | 
Dairy Cows (a) . 858,194 617,254 643,272 | 98,969 | 67,592 | 70,157 550 | 2,355,988 
Production 1, v00 ake ; 283,047 274,172 188,520 | 34,774 | 21,366 | 25,466 | 276; 828,521 
Aver. percow ..gals. . 331 444 © 293 351 316 363 | 502: 352 





+ ‘ 





(a) Mean for the year. 





(8) Exclusive of Northern Territory. 





(ce) Year ended 30th J une. 
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3. Butter and Cheese.—Although the quantity of dairy production is largely affected 
by the nature of the season, an important advance in the output of butter has taken 
place in the past decade. During that period the average annual production increased 
from 188,000,000 1b. for the quinquennium 1916-1920, to 279,000,000 Ib. for the latest five 
years under review. Queensland was responsible for the largest share of the increased 
output during recent years. The maximum output of butter in Australia was recorded 
in 1924, when, as a result of a specially favourable season, 313,952,291 lb. were manu- 
factured. It is anticipated that this record will be broken by the return for the season 
1930-31. Preliminary data indicate a total production for this season of 345,000,000 Ib. 


The manufacture of cheese is also largely dependent upon seasonal conditions. The 
production in 1921 of 32,653,003 Ib. is the highest yet recorded, while for 1929-30 the 
production, amounting to 30,173,020 lb., follows very closely. 


The development in dairy production since 1896, and in the exports of butter from 
1901 onwards are shown in the graphs on page 468. Particulars for the past five years are 
as follow :— 


BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 























State. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. ‘: 1929-30. 
-. 1 
Burren. 
Ib. ib. Ib. Yb. ; Ib, 
Rew South Wales... +» 108,953,339 ° 95,832,624 | 100,794,838 | 95,337,240 | 104,175,340 
Victoria i ne i] g.747,201 81,995,815 ° 84:270,812 | 93;728/516 | 90,639,052 
Qucenstand . oF ‘1 63,001,073 $1,402,633 , 72/039,151 | 77,044,859 | 78,796,483 
South Australia be ++ 18,882,850 , 13,416,904 | 12,136,638 | 11,315,714 ; 10,789,706 
Western Australia... +. ' 2,591,818 829,728 4,265,258 5,051,088 | 6,179,489 
Tasmania .. Ey i 5,122,902 6,032,567 6,514,642 7,565,689 . 8,488,032 
Federal Capital Territory oe] 14,322 20,758 | 16,065 , 10,094 ; 10,943 
Spo on tte 4 eh, oS | ee = 78 
Australia... ++ 273,313,685 252, 2,531, 059 280,037,404 289,883,200 | 299,080,545 
CIEESE. 
- aero Sy sais A Se : Lt 
1b. : Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib, 
New South Wales”... os 6,462,535 - 6,735,960 7,284,622 6,339,052 6,345,785 
Victoria ae we oe 5.279,009 | 5,097,648 5,671,045 5,505,032 6,953,949 
Queensland .. a .. | 12,580,942 ° 9,260,043 ' 14/198,420 | 14)391.910 | 12/380,882 
South Australia a +. | 3,636,278 3,708,730 3,465,456 2,975,095 3,536,943 
Western Australia oie ae 3,818 5,1 2, 5,088 7,526 998 
Tasmania... *2 > 836,738 | 971,644 1,099,344 997,586 954,463 
a : a 1 
Australia 3 +. | 28,799,320 . 26,679,197 ' 31,534,875 | $0,217,101 | 30,178,020 








4. Concentrated Milk.—‘t Condonsed ” or ‘‘ concentrated ”’ milk represents milk the 
bulk of which is reduced by evaporation. The industry is of comparatively recent growth, 
the quantity of milk treated in 1901 being negligible, but production increased annually 
until in 1911 the output nearly doubled that of the previous year. Thenceforward rapid 
progress was made, the greatest development taking place in Victoria, where the industry 
is most largely established. The output of this State in 1925-26 amounted to 43,646,852 
Ib.; in 1926-27, 48,186,040 Ib.; in 1927-28, 53,876,662 Ib.; in 1928-29, 53,948,559 Ib., 
and in 1929-30, 51,581,802 Ib. There is still an import of milk, but the exports in each 
year far outweigh the quantity imported. No condensed or concentrated milk is made in 
South Australia, Western Australia, or Tasmania. The output in New South Wales 
and ‘Queensland is not available for publication, but the volume of production is 
comparatively small. 


5. Oversea Trade in Butter, Cheese, and Milk.—The following tables give the imports, 
exports, and net exports of butter, cheese, and milk. In each of the five years dealt with 
the exports of butter, cheese, and condensed milk exceeded the imports. 
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BUTTER, CHEESE, AND MILK, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—AUSTRALIA, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





























Products. , 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
7 
Imports. 
. 

Butter oe On ee Ib. 2,961,243 i 7,160,864 . 6,975,370 964 | 3,947 

Af ie we are £ 246,703 519,672 | 549,548 » 89 | 287 

Cheese ie ie: ue Ib. | 1,487,023 1,789,766 | 2,084,486 515,257 458,481 

sy we oa ae Boe 111.827 | 133,600 : 116,200 : 45,817 34,462 

Milk—concentrated and preserved(a)Ib. 348,178 ! 647,122 i 931,344 T74,115 1,177,593 

” ” ” ” £ 20,398 | 34,115 36,837 33,422 | 36,219 

Exports. 
Bite ; 

Butter a o. oe lb. | 97,899,824 | 78,767,844 | 99,161,946 102,442,843 107,663,264 

rr Ss es re £ 7,006,830 , 5,465,347 6,305,933 7,545,480 7,001,556 

Cheese a ee oe Ib, 6,884,347 | 3,663,175 6,933,857 8,385,078 3,094,092 

‘sy ae sis oe £ 271,973 . 133,266 260,879 330,165 125,102 

Milk—concentrated and preserved(a)ib. | 25,908,328 ° 17,759,929 | 20,640,224 | 25,402,575 | 16,498,819 

” ” ” ” £4 1,476,422 1081,256 1,188,903 1,424,854 997,756 

Ner Exrorrs.(b) 
ep 1 

Butter ute oA sis Ib. | 94,908,581 | 69,606,980 | 92,189,576 )102,441,879 |107,659,317 

. sk ae as £ 6,760,127 4,945,675 6,356,385 7,545,341 7,001,269 

Cheese ee oe ae Ab. 5,897,324 |! 1,873,409 4,849,371 7,319,821 2,635,611 

oe oe st a £& 160, 146 —334 144,678 284,348 90,640 

Milk—concentrated and preserved(a)lb, 25,560,150 17,112,807 ee 880 | 24,628,460 | 15,321,226 
” ” aS ” £j. 1,456,024 | 1,047,141 152,066 1,391,432 961,537 | 





Note.—The minus sign {—) indicates net imports. 
(a) See definition above. (b) Excess of exports over imports. 


6. Local Consumption of Butter and Cheese.—Tho total production of butter and 
cheese, with the subtraction or addition of the net export or import for the corresponding 
period gives approximately the quantity available for consumption in Australia. The 
figures for the past five years are as follows :— 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—LOCAL CONSUMPTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Products. | 1925-26. ! 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
2 . Sets ahs 7 aa = wen 
Ib. : fb. ' Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Butter .. Total .. +e i178, 405, a :182,924, 979 187,647,828 187,441,321 191,421,228 
x» ++ Per head of population os 29.7 ; 29,94 30,13 29, 58 29. 84 
Cheese .. Total .. os 23,101,996 ‘ 24,805,788 26,685,504 | 22,597,280 27,537,409 
» «+ Per head of population ae 3.91 | 4.06 i 4,28 3.53, 4.39 





Consumption in 1929-30 averaged 293 lb. of butter and 4} Ib. of cheese per head 
of population. The consumption of butter in the United Kingdom, Canada, and New 
Zealand is given at 15.4 lb., 29.3 Ib., and 34.2 ib. per head per annum respectively, 
while that of cheese amounted to 9.5 lb., 3.5 lb., and 7.9 lb. respectively. 
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§ 3. Pigs and Pig Products. 
1. Pigs.—The number of pigs in Australia from 1925 to 1929 is shown below :— 
PIGS.—NUMBER, 1925 TO 1929. 





t 





South Australia ‘ ; 
Western Australia 


90,794 . 79,108 69,733 62,723 74,906 


74,316 | 69,798 59,810 49,243 64,522 


State. | 1925. 1926. 1927. | 1928. 1929. 

ate? -| ont é ay poe ee) 
New South Wales (a) ie 382,331 . 332,827 ; 301,819 311,605 323,499 
Victoria a. | 339,601 284,271 212,785 222,084 265,978 
Queensland 199,598 183,662 | 191,947 215,764 236,037 

| 

fe] 
Tasmania -. | 41,009, 38,906 | 41,752 48,304 | 52,899 
Northern Territory : 382 | 343 | 292 | 407 359 
Federal Cap. Territory (a) { 343 94 | 69 j 51 124 
i Le Milla, dee ek 1 
' { 








Australia .. ae j des, 374 989,009 | 878,207 910,181 , 1,018,324 


(a) As on on 30th | June of year following. ~~ 





For many years the number of pigs in Australia has fluctuated considerably. There 
was a heavy falling off in 1915, followed by substantial increases during the next two 
years, the number in 1917, viz., 1,169,365, being the highest recorded in Australia. From 
1917 onwards the numbers have remained fairly constant at about 900,000. The 
number of pigs per head of population and the number per square mile, will be found in 
the nie of live stock, page 464. 


. Bacon and Ham.—(i) Production. The production of bacon and ham is 
increasing fairly rapidly, the averages for the past three quinquennia being 56,000,000, 
62,000,000, and 73,000,000 Ib. respectively. No increase in the volume of exports has 
taken place, the extra production being needed to supply the local demand, which ia 
expanding with the population and the incressing consumption per head. 


BACON AND HAM. —PRODUCTION, 1 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 














State. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. ; 1928-29. : 1929-30. 
i ib. Ib. 1 op. . Ib. Ib. 
New South Wales .. | 22,949,531 24,600,275 25,479,208 23,087,271 | 21,616,472 
Victoria ae .. : 21,213,925 | 20,952,310 20,605,148 | 19,401,447 ' 18,888,537 
Queensland 18,326,728 , 18,288,690 18,264,855 | 22,043,114 f 19,195,176 
6,111,465 5,110,352 | 5,232,878 


Al 
South Australia —.. | 5,600,760 5,165,670 | 
Western Australia (a) 2,960,139 | 2,678,830 ' 2,760,694 | 2,557,068 ; 2,713,127 
| 











Tasmania .. 2,314,756 , 1,946,323 | 2,780,304 | 2,298,745 | 2,454,548 

Federal Cap. Territory : 8,840 2,790 ar 1,400 | 1,243 
; 

‘ F | . 

Total Be 73,374,679 73,634,888 ' 75,001,674 | 74,499,397 | 70,101,981 





(a) A portion only from pigs slaughtered in the State; balance imported and subsequently cured. - 
(ii) Local Consumption. From about 1904 onwards the production of bacon and ham 
has been sufficient to mect the local demand and provide a small surplus for export. 
The total home consumption and the average per head of population for the last five 
years are given hereunder :— 


BACON AND HAM.—LOCAL CONSUMPTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





* i = 
Particulars. 1925-26. 








; | 1926-27. 1927-28. , 1928-29. | 1929-80, 
< aoe at — 
“Ib, 1b. ib. Ib. Ib. 
Total .. oe 72,205,137| 72,175,870 73,823,995 73,441,419) 68,829,105 


Per head of population -- } 12.05 11.81 11.84 11.59 + 10.78 
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3. Pork Consumption. Data available regarding the consumption of pork indicate 
an average for Australia in 1929-30 of 6 Ib. per head of population, as compared with 
13 Ib. per head in New Zealand, 82 1b. in Canada and 73 lb. in the United States of 


America. 


4. Oversea Trade in Pig Products.—The oversea trade in pigs and pig products for 
the last five years is shown in the following table :— 


PIG PRODUCTS.—AUSTRALIAN TRADE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 




















! i i : 1 
Particulars. 1025-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29, 1929-30. 
eae 9) Sea Mh egg Lbs np teens, pats eo ee Ae alee AS 
Pius 
a RE het a | eens, 
Imports ba .. No. 6 8, ls i 85 ; 59 
ah te ata tees 250 223 | sis 707 2,603 
Exports —.. .. Now: 320 © 418 328 ° 201 325 
i iis Pe oe 1,951 2,506 1,294 | 934 1,365 
Net Exports «. No. | 314 410 328 | 116 266 
” - £. 1,701 2,283 1,294 227 —1,238 
Bacon anv Ham. 
Baviguse ee) See a 2 aes oa pee 
Imports ane .» Ib. 509,101 374,814 356,288 | 406,335 + 209,021 
A se o O€ 33,773 23,101 * 21,108 23,465 12,325 
Exports ‘ .- tb. 1,678,643 1,833,832 1,533,967 | 1,464,313 | 1,481,897 
” an .» £: 139,864 147,886 129,073 122,929 | 116,709 
Net Exports -. Ib. 1,169,542 . 1,459,018 1,177,679 | 1,057,978 | 1,272,876 
7 er 106,091 | 124,785 107,965 99,464 104,384 
bus ayeiee tty, oie a ad iceman SN 
Larp. 

eee Day Seat eet ook es We oy ote ce 7 mG ee Se A ae Nhe 
Imports Se .. Ib. 244,517 ! 675,293 | 712,307 420,609 206,037 
7 ss is ote 8,787 17,169 | 20,092 | "14,188 | 5,157 
Exports ¥, .. Ib. | 1,953,796 ; 1,334,421 1,380,960 | 1,609,914 969,512 
. ne .. £! 56,630, 38,839 ' 38,209: 41,741 26,664 
Net Exports -- Ib. 1,709,279 | 759,128 668,653 | 1,189,305 | 763,475 
” oe we ak 47,843 21,670 18,117 30,553 ' = 21,507 





Frozen Pork. 





2,112,595 2,288,385! 413,949 





1 

Imports ete «» Ib. . 466,425 | 733,179 | 
so 9 eS ‘.  £! 20,068 31,657 ; 67,876 +" 76,141} 13,486 
Exports |. . bh 90,106 ~—-481.330 |. 1591494 199/330! 934149 
# = lg 3,647 16,608 | 6.183 7,856 32,735 
Net Exports ") tb. . ~376:319 —2513849 '—1,953,191'—2,080,04¢' 520,200 
is 1) £16419 15,049 =61,603) 58.985! 19,249 











N oTE.—The minus sign (—) signifies net Imports. 


The output of pig products io Australiais usually sufficient to meet local requirements 
and provide a small surplus for export. During the last five years the value of the average 
annual net export amounted to £108,890, the bulk of the shipments consisting of bacon, 
ham and lard. 
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§ 4, Total Dairy Production. 


The total dairy production of Australia in 1929-30 is shown below :— 
TOTAL DAIRY PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1929-30. 





, Fed. | 
Particulars. ; N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. S. Aust. ‘ W.Aust. Tasmania. Cap. . Total. 
: : ‘ Ter. 





MILK, 

Used for— gallons. | gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons, gallons, 5 ‘ gallona.: gallons. 
Butter .. 218,428,536 202,252,260 162,257,015 23,221,828 a13,137,292 18,292,376, 31, atts 637,720,654 
Cheese 6,760,830 3, 260, 144 7 "534 se. 

Condens- |' : ’ ’ i 
ing and $8,832,312 | 12,939,075 47,171,835 
concen- | |! : i 
trating 14,442,940 | 
ther pur- : ' H 


poses .. 56,586,152 50,715,910 13,323,541 8,292,433 8,228,592 6,237, 090° 244,489 143,628,212 


Total .. 283,947, 000 274,171,940 - 188, 519, 631, 34,774,410 21,365, B84 (25,466, 000 275, 836 828, 520,701 





Burrer. 


ib. i Ib. Tb. lb. Ib. Ib. Ib, Ib, 
In Factories 99,967,810 87,169,848 76,103,611 7,656,586 4,723,132 6,439,992 xe |282,060,470 
On Dairy 5 : 


i) 
and other 4,208,030 3,460,804 2,692,872 9,188,120 1,450,957 2,048,040 10,048 


17,020,066 


otal .. 104, 175,340, 90,639,652 78,796, 9) 10,789,706 6,179,489" 8,488,932 10, so, 080,545 








CHEESE. 
Ib. Tb. lb. Tb. lb. Ib. ! ib. lb, 
In Factories 6,163,295 6,747,894 12,374,705 3,536,943 as 761,583 | -» 29,584,420 
On Dairy | ; 
and other i 
Farms .. 182,490 ; 206,055 6,177 ae 998 , 192,880 -- ' 588,600 
1 i =e ames memeeny z ~ eo oe saese gc = 7 
' ¥ 
otal .. | 6,345,785 | 6,953,049 12,380,882 ; 3,536,043 998 954,463} .. ‘80,173,020 








CONDENSED, CoxCENTRATED, OR PowDERED MILK. 
| ob. bf ob Db. bb. bb. Ib. 
In Factories | (6) —‘|61,581,802 ; (2) Jo | on 3 | 











Bacon aND Ham. 


| | : : 
i Ib. : Ib. i ib Ib. 























Ib. 5 Ib, 
In Factories ly 984, j249 lsat 222,220 18, os, 040 + 4,819,604 ‘2,601,422 : 1,696,263 ate \97,047'708 
On ‘Dairy | | ‘ : 
and other : | ! 
Farms .. 632,223 666,317 | 271,136 413,274 111,705 | 758,285 | 1,243 | 2,854,188 
' i 
a oe i ee ' 
Total .. /21,616,472 18, 888,537 119, 195,1 78. 5,232,878 | 2,713,127 ' 9,454,548 1,243 }70,101,981 
(a) Including filet acne oe - ; (8) Figures 3 not ay: ailable for publication. chan 


(c) A portion only frum pigs slaughtered in the State, the ‘stan e being imported and subsequently cured. 


Particulars in regard to the production of other milk products are not available for 
all the States, but the following articles were made in Victoria during 1929-30 :—Casein, 
2,568,956 Ib. ; other milk products, 68,714 Ib. 
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§ 5. Poultry Farming. 

1. Generai.—Poultry stocks are largely maintained by farmers, and production 
therefrom furnishes a considerable addition to the annual agricultural or dairying returns. 
During recont years, however, poultry-keeping has assumed an independent position 
among rural industries, while it is also carried on in conjunction with pig-farming. Speciak 
poultry farms have been instituted for scientific breeding, poultry experts give lectures 
and instruction, and egg-laying competitions are conducted. Poultry for consumptiom 
is extensively reared, and the egg-producing qualities of the birds have been greatly 
improved by careful breeding. Co-operative egg-collecting circles have been formed in 
some districts; eggs are also delivered with the milk and cream to the local butter 
factories, and thence forwarded to market. 


2. Poultry Products.—There is some difficulty in obtaining complete figures for the 
yield of poultry products. The following values relate to poultry and egus :— 


POULTRY AND se —VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 





Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. {T'asivania.| Australia. 
(a) 


| 
£ £ | £ £ | £ £ 
| 


Year. 1 N.S.W. | Victoria. 








— 


1925-26 .. | 3,446, 5000 | 4,515,400 | 621,876 | 1,094,205 ; 305,888 | 300,000 | 10,283,369 
1926-27 .. | 3,807,500 | 4,819,500 500,237 - 1,046,056 | 330,903 | 300,000 | 10,804,196 








1927-28 .. | 3,924,350 | 4,760,000 | 598,467 | 1 5234, 532 | 426,422 300,000 1611,247,869 
1928-29 . | 3,329,000 1 4,348,000 619,329 1,053, 939 | 456,242 | 300,000 610,109,695 
1929-30 .. * 3,47], 000 | 4,638,000 | 635,145 950,542 | 542, 291 | , 300, 000 |610,541,053 
(a) Estimated. (b) ~~ (8) Includes Federal Capital Territory, 1927-28 £4,0 meats Capital Territory, 1927-28 £4,098, 1928-29 § £3 3,185, a and 
1929-80 £4,075. 


3. Oversea Trade in Poultry Products—The Australian oversea trade in poultry 
products is confined chiefly to eggs, which are mainly consigned to the United Kingdom. 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland are participating in this trade, which, during 
1929-30, amounted to £255,925. The exports of frozen poultry have fluctuated con- 
siderably in recent years, being valued at £17,118 during 1929-30 as compared with 
£50,205 for 1921-22. The oversea trade during the past five years was as follows :— 


POULTRY PRODUCTS, TRADE.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 
| 


Particulars. | 1925-26. 1926-27, 1927-28. | 1928-29. 1929-30. 
‘ t 

















Live Povu.try. 





Imports .. .. No. 384 281 ; 264 310 424. 
. is * £ 1,475 | 1,604 : 1,002 1,244 1,512 
Exports .. .. No. 3,418 : 1,847 ; 2,585 2,116 2,165 
Ss fe ee £ 2,311 1,311 . 1,837 1,757 1,821 
Net Exports .» No. 3,034 1,566 2,321 1,806 1,741 


os sie £ 836 — 293 835 513 309 


Frozen Pouttry. 





Imports... -. Ib. 12,367 , 12,340 ¢ 66,677 14,315 - 1,097 
. ec ae £ 741 749 | 4,766 1,055 86 
Exports or .. pair 22,381 19,880 ' 9,570 12,419 , 13,908 
is, a x £ 25,242 30,259 8,930 15,341. 17,118 

Net Exports Ae (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
+ i ae £ 24,601 29,510 , 4,164 14,286 , 17,032 


‘ 
‘ 





Nore.—The minus (—) signifies net imports. (a) Quantity not available. 
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POULTRY PRODUCTS, TRADE.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30—continued. 





can : 1 i 























Particulars. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. ‘ 1928-29. ! 1929-30. 
- . ens enna Cees Jada -- fi asathcdic ede, | “ deiaak; 
Eacs. 
Imports .. -+ doz. | 29,652. 24,182 25,752 | 21,849! 16,568 
eS a5 ae £3 2,003 ' 1,507 © 1,579 1,210 | 873 
Exporta.. -- doz. 1,531,744 3,161,990 | 1,104,005 | 2,916,338 ' 3,570,219 
$5 su ee £. 116,681 233,672 . 85,844 218,929 | 255,571 
Net Exports -- Goz, . 1,502,092 3,127,808 | 1,078,263 2,894,989 | 3,553,651 
- Me £ 114,678 232,165 84,265 ' 217,719: 254,698 
Eea-ContEnts. 
eet - ae tad Saas Bo ey ee 
Imports .. = Ib. 21,495 | 39,675 , 38,858 | 39,483 , 29,693 
oe a ee £ 4,313 6,382 6,531 5,147 3,901 
Exports .. .. Ib. (a) (a) | (a) | (a) (a) 
* oe a £ 95 |! 97 | 17 127 354 
Net Exports .. Ib. (a) f (a) (a) : (a) ‘ (a) 
5 ae £ —4,218 — 6,285 —6,514 | —~5,020 | —3,547 
| 
Notg.—The minus ( —) signifies net importa. (a) Quantity not available. 


§ 6. Bee Farming. 


1. General.—As is the case with poultry-farming, bee-farming is frequently carried 
on in conjunction with agriculture or dairying. The returns of honey from productive 
hives during 1929-30 gave an average of 63.24 lb. per hive, while the average quantity 
of wax was 0.83 lb. per hive. 


2. Production of Honey and Beeswax.—The number of hives and the production 
of honey and beeswax during the year 1929-30 are given in the following table :— 


BEE-HIVES, HONEY, AND BEESWAX, 1929-30. 





Bee Hives. Honey Produced. | Beeswax Produced. 





State. Gee Sees 
Pro- Unpro- ; 1 
; ductive. | ductive. ; Total. ; Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 





No. | No. 





No No Ib. £ | th | §& 
New South Wales .. 32,420, 10,860, 43,280) 2,101,619} 45,535, 35,493, 3,061 
Victoria .. oe 41,909, 16,806 58,715, 3,097,805 67,765, 29,682! 2,226 
Queensland a 12,810, 3,302 16,112; 714,068, 12,240, 10,7389: 812 


South Australia... 13,776} 15,334, 29,110: 678,348 9,893, 7,024) 561 


Western Australia .. 10,508, 1,262: 1,770/ 611,938] 10,788 10,419} 700 
Tasmania S 4,254 911} 5,165} 115,845 2,620, 1,779, 170 


Fed. Cap. Territory... ; 130 101) 231 gai 90 65, 5 





e : Mag 
164,383; 7,323,793 148,931 96, 101) 7,535 
‘ i 














Australia -- | 115,807; 48,576 


1 
| 
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The table hereunder gives the production of honey and beeswax for the latest 
available five years :— 











HONEY AND BEESWAX PRODUCTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








! Fed. 
Seascn. N.S.W. Victoria.  Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania. Ce. Australia. 
f Ter. 
Honey. 
Ib, ib. 1b. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib, | db, 
1925-26 12,234,495 2,114,807 : 801,587 1,360,916 311,492 116,392 600 6,940,289 
1926-27 |1,510,420 2,370,310 | 461,009 1,918,195 . 553,238 | 75,876 12,120 ! 6,901,168 
1927-28 |1,154,201 :2,992,860 ' 394,960 . 931,711 366,286 | 88,419 : | 5,928,437 
1928-29 |2,354,845 4,181,571 667,846 3,047,421 ‘509,415 | 89,969 | 12,900 {10,863,967 
1929-30 2,101,619 3,097,805 714,068 678,348 611,938 115,845 | 4,170 | 7,323,793 
as = al ; - << ‘“ : 
BrEEswax. 
' Ib. tb. Ib. Ib. bb. tb. ib. Ib. 
1925-26 | 38,171 28,812 = 11,888 11,772 : 3,737 1,566. 100 ' 96,046 
1926-27 22,632 , 33,238 8,785 22,368 ' 5,190 1,224 104 93,441 
1927-28 | 17,139 34,358 7,504! 13,069' 5,501: 1,337 ae 78,908 
1928-29 30,064 49,675 13,629: 28,041 6,555 | 1,465 162° 129,591 
1929-30 35,493 29,682 10,739 i 7,924 ' 10,419 1,779 65 96,101 


4 i 





The quantity of honey and beeswax produced naturally varies from year to year 
according to the condition of the seasons. During the last five years New South Wales 
has produced 9,355,580 lb. of honey and 143,399 lb. of beeswax, while the Victorian 
figures amounted to 14,757,353 lb. and 175,765 1b. respectively for honey and beeswax. 
These two States together accounted for 63.53 per cent. of the total production of honey, 
and 64.60 per cent. of the beeswax. Next in order of importance were South Australia, 
Queensland, and Western Australia. 

3. Oversea Trade in Bee Products.—In normal years the local production of honey 
exceeds Australian requirements, and a small quantity is available for export. During 
the past five years the value of the exports amounted to only £26,312, or an annual 
average of £5,262, owing to the decrease in production. The more general use of frame 
hives has affected the production of wax, and as a result the quantity imported has 
exceeded that exported during each of the past five years. 


BEE PRODUCTS.—IMPORTS, EXPORTS, ETC., AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 




















Particulars. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. } 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
Honey. 

Imports Ib. 4,684 657 922 11,142 | 13,950 
im £, 211 20 43 349 |} 332 
Exports Ib.; 113,401 402,745 281,090 , 83,418 | 122,524 
¥s ae £! 3,756 9,157 6,912 2,856 3,631 
Net Exports Ib. } 108,717 402,088 | 280,168 72,276 | 108,574 
2 £) 3,545 9,137 6,869 2,507 3,299 

BEESWAX. 
Imports .. Ib. | 22,937 15,104 | 96,101 82,261 54,475 
is en £ 2,195 6,951 | 8,413 | 8,118 4,875 
Exports Ib. | 1,577 326 | 3,596 | 1,559 1,411 
is ne £' 131 29 | 346 | 149 115 
Net Exports Ib. 21,360 —-74,778 | —92,505 | —80,602 : —53,064 
£: — 2,064 ~— 6,922 — 8067. — 7,969 ~—4,760 


” 


| 


t 








Ne oTE.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 
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§ 7, Value of Farmyard, Dairy, and Bee Products. 
The value of the farmyard, dairy and bee products raised in Australia in 1929-30 was 


























as follows :— 
FARMYARD, DAIRY, AND BEE PRODUCTS.—VALUE, 1929-30. 
| Fed. 
Products. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. Ww. Aust.’ Tas. N.T.| Cap. | Australia. 
' Ter. ; 
: bccelidis ae call a tell op 2) aed es 
i a 
£ £ £ £ | £ ; & ie] Brel\ oe £ 
Milk, consumed as | | 
such .. | €3,040,426 2,535,796] 740,400} 414, 622, 411,429 311,854 12,224) 7,466,751 
Butter sie 7,651,878, 6,888,086] 6,002,701 969, 070° 524,925 656,599 ee 804 22,694,063 
Cheese ins 288,217 381,183 550,869 138, 454 20 38,985! F a 1,397,728 
Condensed & con- a 61,557,879 a a re 2 | : 1,557,879 
centrated milk } 
Bacon and ham 1,079,188 1,078,272; 1,030,660] 296,784, 171,881 112,135, .. 62, 3,768,982 
Pork . 544,766 343,340 274,420; 115 1215) 104,322 113,973, 662 993, 1,497,691 
Lard . 22,630 39,534 37,749 7,174 3,531 4,361; ../ . 114,979 
Live Stock 11,894) 109,735: 15,205 24/366; 38,198 3,447 “73 202,918 
Poultry and eggs 3,471,000 4,638,000 635,145} 950,542; 542,291 300,000 4,075} 10,541,053 
Honey and wax 48,596, 69,901! 13,052 10,454 11,488 2,790: 95 156,466 
Total 16,158,595) 17,641,816] 9,300,201| 2,926,681] 1,808,085 1,544,1441 962118,326| 49,398,610 





(a) Included with milk consumed as such. 


other milk products £2,173. 











(c) Includes condensed and concentrated milk. 


(b) Includes casein £63,548, milk sugar £8,724, and 


§ 8. Exports of Australian Farmyard, Dairy, and Bee Products. 


The quantities and values of Australian farmyard, dairy, and bee products exported 
during each of the last five years are shown below :— 






































AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS.—EXPORTS, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 
| | 
Particulars. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. : 1928-29. , 1929-3N. 
| : 
QUANTITY. 
Beeswax ys Ib. | 1,577 326 3,596, 1,659} 1,411 
Butter 3 » | 97, 899’. 824, 76,516,497] 99,164,916'102,, 442 848 107, 663, 114 
Cheese bs * 6,872, 761 3,643,832] 6, 926, 691! 8,330, 972 3, 089, 382, 
Egg albumen and yolk .. fA (a) (a y’ (@ (a) 
liggs . 3 doz. 1,531, 744, 3, pay 965 1,104,005) 2,916,333! 3,570,219 
Feathers, undressed Sie (a) a@ a a 
Honey Sie Ib. 113,401. 408, 745 281,090; 83,418 122,524 
ee : <5 1,958,796 1,315, 7831 1,859,746 pea 969,512 
eats— : 
Bacon and Ham - 1,678,643 1,833,468} 1,533,967 1,461,313: 1,473,036 
Frozen Poultry pair 22,381 19,980 9,570: 12,419) 13,888 
Frozen Pork ‘ Ib. 88,058 481,330 158, 327 158,975, 932,297 
Milk, concentrated and Preserved », | 28,626,795 17,752,506) 20,622, 779° 25,385,174 16,493,546 
Pigs, living ; No. 320 418 "328 201: 325 
Poultry, living Seal 3,418 1,833 2,569 2,116 2,158 
{ ot 1 
VALUE. 
! i { 
| £ :; £ + & £ 1 ¢£ 
Beeswax Se 42 131! 29. 346 149' 115 
Butter er . a .. | 7,006,830, 5,447,224, 6,905,933! 7,545,480, 7,001,540 
Cheese . a ae 270, 712' 131,168 260,235) 329,700: 124,716 
Egg albumen and yolk | oe ne : 95! 56 13 9 198 
Eggs .. . : 116,681 283,670: 85,844' 218,929 255,571 
Feathers, undressed ais 1,089 774 457 396 1,132 
Toney 3 nia 3,756, 9,157 6,912 2,856 3,631 
Lard .. | 56, 630! 37,995, 37,318 41,373! 26,664 
Meats— | i . ‘ 
Bacon and Ham 139,864. 147,861; 129,073 122,742. 116,159 
Frozen Poultry \ 25,242 30,259; 8,930) 15,341 17,109 
Frozen Pork oot 3,579 16,608. 6,152) 8,773 32,683 
Milk, concentrated and preserved y 1,261,417 1,080,963: 1,188,504, 1,424,313, 997,512 
Pigs, living... =P ‘ 1,951 2,506] 1,204! 934° 1,365 
Poultry, living 1 2,311: 1,281; 1,817, 1,757 1,801 
’ t 
Total ao | 8,890,288 7,139,551 9,710,702 8,580,196 
. ‘ 


8,682,828 





{a) “Quantity not available. 
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Butter figures most largely in the list of exports shown above, the United Kingdom 
being the principal country of destination. During the year 1929-30, exports thereto 
amounted to 92,226,100 Ib., or 86 per cent. of the total. Exports to Eastern countries were 
11,132,000 Ib., or 10 per cent. of the total. Canada during the same year took 1,069,600 Ib. 
Consignments to the countries mentioned accounted for 97 per cent. of the total exports 
of butter for the year specified. 


§ 9, British Imports of Dairy Products. 


1. Quantities and Values.—The following table gives the quantities and vaiues of 
the principal dairy products imported into the United Kingdom during the years 1925 
to 1929 :— 


DAIRY ERODUCTS: ECTS UNITED KINGDOM, 1925 TO 1929. 
Siete eee ee Gy sae “ a aan 
Products. "1925, 1926. 1927. 1928. | 1929. 





Sus gE om eet epee «(ote NS ss Set ne BS & 
\ 

Butter se es .. owt. ' 5,853,245 ' 5,818,840 | 5,818,611 + 6,112,972 6,397,266 

s 4 4 a zY 53,204417 ; 48,283,812 | 48,204,721 | 52,044,506 54,706,404 

Cheese aly ote LL ewt. | 3,088,702 | 31014055 | 2,41, 082 13, 005,237 2,994,038 


£ | 15,696,800 13;940,648 | 13,493,608 | 14,997,173 13,912,535 
Milk, conecntr: nted and. preserv ed owt. ' 27413. 350 | 2,558,890 2/684 019 ! 239077225 2,935,151 
- 3 5,756,372 | 5,420,167 | 5,561,726 ; 5,978,958 5,608,354 

Bacon and ham Se a owt, 9,002,912 , 8,666,467 9,570,696 
° ‘i he ia ; 60,774,719 | 50,146,058 | 43, 333 082 44,957, 403 49, 215, 508 
Pork (a) a ee a3 en i 262 ‘098 363,294 234.248 "289; 114 359, 134 
4 se ot a £ Ay 133, 6£8 | 1,396,714 912,271 1,014;253 1,305,804 











(a) “Frozen, chilled, and saltc 


2. Butter.--(i) Imports. Australia haz for many years supplied a large proportion 
of the butter imported into the United Kingdom. The quantity shipped in 1929 amounted 
to 768,173 cwt., or 12 per cent. of the total importation. The Australian contribution 
was valued at £6,342,454 and was exceeded only by that shipped from Denmark and 
New Zealand. 


BETTER ENEORTS Us EO KINGDOM, ae 


~ Country from which 


Quantity. Value. 











| Country from which : 
Imported. 4 c Tiaported. | Quantity. | Value. 
i Cw. . £ | i Gwe. | £ 

Denmark .. ' 2,204,027 : 736, 873 ' Union of oath | 
New Zealand -- 1,303,793 277,012 Africa | 12,112 103,470 
Australia Ns "768, 173 ° é 342, 454 ° Lithuania : 12, 868 102,721 
Trish Free State .. 566,177 | 4, 579, 937 | Germany oil 10, 184 82,355 
Argentine Republic | 302,882 | 2,537,187 | Norway 5,516 51,841 
Soviet Republics , 290,314 « 2,299,050 ;' United States of | 
Sweden .. > 248,301 , 2,112,561 ¢ America - 70 599 
Finland .. | 233,593 . 1,952,445 . (Canada 8 68 
Netherlands a 129,816 1 068, 813 | British Possessions, 
Estonia oe 110,233 893, 301 | n.e.i. 2,280 14,576 
Latvia .. sie 80,992: 649,718 4 Foreign Countries, 
Poland (including ; : n.e.i. ; 1,849 12,961 

Dantzig ak 69,384 538,155 + ' 


France... ~_—-44694~—«350,307 + =Total... ° 6,397,266 '54,706,404 
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(ii) London Prices. The average price of the best quality Australian butter in London 
during the past ten years is shown in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN BUTTER.—LONDON PRICES, 1918 TO 1929. 








Year. ) Average Top Price per ewt. s Year. ' Average Top Price per ewt. 
: 8. d. ; 8. d. 

1918 : (a) 252 0 : 1924 ' 189 6 

1919 (a) 252 0 : 1925 : 184 0 

1920 (a) 299 9 is 1926 169 6 

192] 234 0 4 1927 169 6 

1922 183 0 é 1928 171 (0 

1923 H 184 6 1929 . 175 0 


(4) Flat rate for all imported butter. 


The surplus output of Australian batter was sold under contract to the British 
Government from Ist July, 1918, to 3lst March, 1921, but thoreafter it has been sold in 
the open market. 


3. Chees2.—The value of cheese imported inte the United Kingdom in 1929 was 
£13,912,535, of which £8,299,734 was received from New Zealand, and £3,411,644 from 
Canada. Small experimental shipments from Australia were made in 1908 and following 
years, fair prices being realized. The value of the imports from Australia during 1929 
amounted to £222,909. 


4. Bacon and Ham.—Of a total import of bacon and ham valued in 1929 at 
£49,215,508, the United Kingdom received imports to the value of £27,239,189 from Den- 
mark, £7,364,293 from the United States, and £1,567,422 from Canada. The import from 
Australia was small, experimental shipments only having been made during recent years. 


5. Pork.—The value of the United Kingdom imports of pork (frozen and salted only) 
was £1,305,804 in 1929. hero was only a small importation from Australia, the bulk 
of the supplies being forwarded from New Zealand, the United States, and Argentine 
Republic. 


6. Other Products.—There was practically no shipment to the United Kingdom from 
Australia of beeswax, poultry, game. lard, or honey, but frozen rabbits to the value of 
£396,194 and eggs to the value of £315,724 were received from Australiain 1929. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
FORESTRY.* 


§ 1. General. 


1. Introductory.—Evonomic forestry aims at the preservation and development of 
existing forest areas by safeguarding against fire and other destructive agencies, by 
expert supervision of the removal of timber, by judicious thinning, and by reafforestation 
of denuded areas with suitable new growths of local or exotic origin. It provides also 
for the continuance of an indispensable form of national wealth by the afforestation 
of available bare lands adapted to the growth of various timbers. Though large areas 
of virgin forests still remain in Australia, the inroads made by timber-getters, by agri- 
culturists, and by pastoralists—who have destroyed large areas by “ ring-barking ’’—are 
considerable, and it is not unlikely that climatological changes arécaused thereby. It 
is stated that beneficial consequences follow on the planting of trees on denuded lends, 
or along eroding coasts, and that a forest covering beneficially regulates the effects of 
rainfall. 


Successful planting of exotics in various parts of Australia has demonstrated that 
the climate is suitable for the cultivation of a large number of the most valuable and 
beautiful of the world’s timber trees. 


2. Extent of Forests.—(i) Australia. The wooded area of Australia contains a 
large number of xerophilous trees and woody shrubs which thrive in regions receiving 
less than 10 inches of rain per annum. Country cevoid ot tree growth is rare, the 
conditions being due to lack of suitable soil rather than lack of rainfall. Sand 
dunes, rock exposures, and clay pans are the most common treeless areas. A trecless 
region such as the 300 miles long Nullarbor plain is quite exceptional. There the lack of 
tree growth is due to the failure of the limestone formation to retain moisture. While, 
however, the major portion of Australia carries trees, and may be said to be well wooded 
(the term “ desert” applying to relatively small areas only) dense forest is confined to 
a very narrow fringe. The savannah forests of the interior yield minor products such as 
sandalwood and tan barks, but do not produce timber. These open, park-like formations 
carry only scattered trees of low habit. The bulk of the commercial forest products 
comes from the thickly-timbered areas comprised in the 30-inch and over rainfall belt 
south of the Tropics, and the 70-inch and over rainfall belt in the Tropics. The total 
area is comparatively small, and is confined to the following districts :—(a) The coastal 
belt in the extreme south-west of Western Australia, from a little north of Perth to 
Albany ; (6) the Otway country, in the south of Victoria, and the whole of the south- 
eastern portion of that State; (c) the mountain forests of Victoria and New South Wales. 
A forest fringe extends along the coast of New South Wales and Queensland, the rainfall 
rising from 30 inches in the south and temperate portion to 140 inches in the Tropics. 
The greater portion of Tasmania receives sufficient rainfall to carry high forest, but a 
very small area only in South Australia, and practically none in the Northern Territory 
are endowed with the necessary rainfall. Edaphic forests occur here and there, and the 
most important belt is probably that which is to be found on cach side of the Murray 
River in New South Wales and Victoria. Red Gum (£. rostrata) is the riverine species. 
Practically the whole of Papua and New Guinea carry or have carried dense forests, the 
exceptions being certain small dry. belts where the rainfall is less than 70 inches. Norfolk 
Island was, at one time, covered with a thick jungle. 


Special articles relating to Australian Eucalyptus timbers and the chemical products 
of Eucalypts will be found in Official Year Book No. 10, pp. 85-98. 











* A specially contributed article dealing with Forestry in Austrajia appeared as part of this chapter 
ln Oiticia! Year Book No. 19 (cide pp. 701 to 712 therein). 
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Scientific surveys of the forests of the various States have not yet been completed, 
and there are, in consequence, conflicting reports regarding the total forest area of 


Australia. 


Expert foresters, however, estimate the forest area possible for permanent 


reservation at approximately 24,500,000 acres, distributed throughout the States aa 


follows :— 


New South Wales 
Victoria... 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania .. 


Total 


State. 


ESTIMATED FOREST AREA.—AUSTRALIA. 


re 





Total F fe A Percentage 
Caren on ive 

Sete tet 7 

Acres, %: 

8,000,000 4.04 
6,600,000 9.78 
6,000,000 1.40 
500,000 0.21 
3,000,000 0.48 
1,500,000 8.94 
24,500,000 1.29 


2 








(ii) Comparison with other Countries. 
Australia and other countries are shown below :— 





FOREST LANDS.—RELATiVE AREAS, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The absolute and relative forest areas of 











Total - Percentage i Total Percentage 
Country. Wooded «| on Total | Country. ' Wooded on Total 
Area. ; Area. | Area, Area. 
i ' 
; Sq. Miles. % | Sq. Miles. % 
Soviet Republics - ‘2,662,000 | 37.81 Norway 27,434 | 21.95 
Canada... - | 965,234 | 26.78 Rumania 26,436 21.62 
United States 724,150 | 24.35 Italy 21,309 17.81 
India (British) 228,850 20.91 Spain .. 18,965 9.74 
Sweden .. i 90,889 | 57.35 Czechoslovakia 17,996 | 33.17 
Japan . | 74,019 | 50.13 New Zealand 28 17,969 } 17.30 
Finland 71,770 55.80 Austria .. as 12,220 37.75 
Germany .. 50,608 26.29 Latvia .. 7,027 27.70 
France 39,873 18.74 Greece .. ass 5,844 11.71 
Australia .. 88,281 1.29 United Kingdom 5,180! 3.90 
Poland 32,781 | 21.99 | 











3. Requisite Proportion of Forest Area.—It is generally held that when the proportion 
of forest in any country falls below 0.86 acres per head of the population, that country 
will be obliged to import timber. Australia possesses 4.01 acres of forest per head of 
population, and the excess of imports of timber over exports amounts to 28,000,000 cubic 
feet. There are two reasons for this excess. In the first place the area of 24,500,000 
acres given as the wooded area comprises all forest lands, reproductive cr otherwise. 
The bulk of this area consists of cut-over forests swept by fire at frequent intervals, and 
the area of really productive forests is not available. Secondly, Australia does not possess 
a surplus of softwoods, and must, therefore—with the exception of a small quantity 
produced in Queensland and northern New South Wales—import the bulk of its require- 
ments from overseas. The figure 24,500,000 acres represents the total area that in the 
estimation of foresters should be reserved for forestry, and taking the factor of 0.86, 
then, when all the forest area of Australia has been brought under sylvicultural treatment, 
and is yielding its maximum of hard and soft woods, and none is being imported, the 
timber supply of Australia would support a population of 28} millions. 
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§ 2. Activities of the Commonwealth Government. 


Forestry was not included amongst the matters transferred by the States to 
the control of the Commonwealth, and federal supervision, therefore, is restricted 
to the forests in the Commonwealth Territories. These territories cover a large 
area, and, with the exception of the Northern Territory, are capable of sound 
forestry development. I+ is only during the last few years, however, that any 
attempt has been made to take stock of the forestry position. Reports have been issued 
in regard to Papua, New Guinea, the Federal Capital Territory, and Jervis Bay, and a 
general policy has been drawn up for the management of the forests of these Territories. 
So far as co-operation with the States is concerned, there has been progress in a small 
way in connexion with the investigation of minor forest products. The Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, for example, has carried out valuable research work 
into the pulping qualities of Australian hardwoods and into the tanning qualities of barks 
and other material. It is proposed to enlarge the work of investigation into minor 
products, and, through the Forestry Bureau of the Commonwealth Government, to 
co-operate with the States in major forest work. The Forestry Bureau was instituted in 
1925 and an Act passed in 1930 provided certain statutory powers. The Australian 
Forestry Schoo] was inaugurated in 1926. A qualified forester has been appointed to 
manage the forests at Canberra and Jervis Bay, while it is anticipated that in both New 
Guinea and Papua tho forests will shortly be placed under scientific management. 


§ 3. State Forestry Departments. 


1. Functions.—Each State has organized a separate Department or Commission 
specially charged with the control and management of the State forests and timber 
reserves. Extensive survey work is carried on with a view to the classification of forest 
lands and the proclamation of State forests. The forests are improved by systematic 
cutting and scientific treatment, by judicious thinning and ring-barking, by the making of 
roads and the establishment of fire-breaks, and by the removal and destruction of debris, 
and stunted, diseased or suppressed growth. Provision is made for effective patrols in 
forest districts to check the ravages caused by fire, often due, it is believed, to careless- 
ness. Tho training of forest officers, the conduct of research work, and the collection of 
forestry statistics are also undertaken. 


2. Forest Reservations.—At the Interstate Conference on Forestry, held at Hobart 
in 1920, the forestry authorities of the various States agreed upon the necessity of 
reserving an area of 24,500,000 acres of indigenous forest lands to meet the future 
requirements of Australia. oe area was distributed among the States as set out 
in § 1, 2 ante. 

Having been endorsed by ihe Premiers’ Conference held later in the same year,’ this 
area was adopted as the Australian forest ration towards which the authorities are now 
aiming for permanent reservation. The progress made in the various States to the 
end of June, 1980, is set out in the following table :— 


AREA OF FOREST RESERVATIONS 30th JUNE, 1930. 
{ 1 1 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Total. 





4 I 


Acres. a Acres. 7. Acres. 
| 
| 





Acres. | Acres. . Acres. Acres. 


Dedicated State 











forests .. 1 5,258,290) 4,467,697, 1,846, a 2268,200 2,975,768 1,252,893/16,069,818 
Timber and fuel 

reserves .. | 1,543,235: 741,945 3,398, x0 te ‘1,423,545 950,538] 8,057,503 

Total .. "801,525 5,209,642, 6246 20 268,200 4,399,313' 2,203,431/24,127,321 





(a) Includes Timber and Fuel Reserves. 

In addition to the work of permanently reserving their respective quotas, the, State 
foresters are concerned with the surveying of all forest lands and the excising of those 
unsuitable for forestry. During the year considerable areas were revoked in certain 
States, but dedications of new areas resulted in a gain of 162,189 acres to the permanent 
estate, the greatest increase occurring in Victoria, 


Za 
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The area of State forests reserved in perpetuity amounted in June, 1930, to 
16,069,818 acres, or 65.6 per cent. only, of the quota adopted for Australia. Of this area 
a considerable proportion consists of inaccessible mountainous country dnd cut-over 
lands, while the Australian quota recommended refers to merchantable forest only. 
The foresters of Australia are, therefore, faced with a difficult task in improving and 
preserving the existing forests, and in securing the reservation of further suitable forest 
country to ensure a permanent supply of accessible timber. 

The Forestry Departments also control 8,057,503 acres of temporary timber and fuel 
reserves, but although these areas contain some land of high value for forestry purposes, 
the greater proportion thereof is not of importance for permanent reservation. 

3. Sylvicultural Nurseries and Plantations.—Recognition of the necessity for 
systematic sylviculture has led to the creation in all of the States of a number of 
sylvicultural nurseries and plantations. The locality of these establishments, together 
with a brief statement of the nature of their activities, is given in previous issues of the 
Year Book. (Reference may be made to Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 451-3.) Details 
regarding forest plantations and employment are given hereunder :— 


SYLVICULTURAL EEA ATIOSS AND FORESTRY EMPLOYMENT, ai 

















‘ | ‘ 
New , 
Particulars. | South | Victoria,j Q’land. ,,Soueh | Western | Tas. ! Total. 
pipet Sena lh eg sak ae 
Total area of indigenous | | | 
forest improved or regen- , ‘ ' 
erated ee Acres |819,460 532,021; 54,230 8,255) 80,771 1,494,737 
Total area of Effective Plan- | ; | 
tations— | | : 
Softwoods .. Acres | 23,367 22,213: 4,444 34,821, 4,940 870 | 90,655 
Hardwoods | Acres: -. 2,482 “473 9,110). | .. | 12,065 
Number of persons employed | | | 
in Forestry Departments— ! | i 
Office Staff .. No. | 45, 37 65° 16) 43 2 208 
Field Staff .. No. | 81 137! 165 (a)439; (a)354' 8 1,184 


(2) Including : casual hands. 


4. Revenue and Expenditure.—The revenue and expenditure of the State Forestry 
Departments from 1925-26 to 1929-30 are given below :— 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1925-26 TO 1920-30. 
































beens i 
State. j 1925-26. 1926-27. ‘ 1927-28. 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
eae “Revenue. Oe ene Rs ts 
-_ a e 1 : t 
£ £ £ ; £ | £ 
New South Wales “ .. | 224,207 | 224,943 226,667 : 210,743 | 128,795 
Victoria we as -. , 161,608 | 156,700 ' 140,715 129,684 | 128,645 
Queensland .. ns .. » 224,728 | 250,881 462,383 ' 414,615 | 336,762 
South Australia lee -- | 19,418 ' 24,376 37,586 . 34,666 48,493 
Western Australia are .. 227,061 : 222,507 ; 228,614 191,023 | 173,219 
Tasmania a Ar -.» , 20,715 ' 18,600 - 17,780 14,810 10,545 
=: _ Total ee 877,737 : 898,007 ‘1,113,755 . 995,441 | 826,389 
; EXPENDITURE. 
on ea fs ~ a 
£ H £ £ a £ 
New South Wales oe .. | 178,490 | 207,099 | 212,858 ; 194,069 | 183,720 
Victoria ess ‘a «. | 274,732 | 320,217 . 285,271 | 240,191 ; 220,875 
Queensland .. G2 ea 72,236 69,262 277,534 | 174.407 : 209,170 
South Australia 2s te 53,977 ° 120,036 | 105,279 ° 166,903 | 141,633 
Western Australia ai .- | 101,321 ; 103,319 125,745 ; 157,827 : 142,376 
Tasmania thes Sf + | 13,007 | 12,098 11,017 8,895 . 10,091 
Total . _. | 693,763 | 832,031 1,017,704 | 942,202 | 907,805 
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5. Instruction in Scientific Forestry.—Early in 1925 the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment assumed the responsibility of establishing a national forestry school, and the 
States agreed to nominate a certain number of students annually. The school, 
which opened with eighteen students in March, 1926, was housed for the first year at 
Adelaide University, but early in 1927 it was transferred to Canberra, the Federal Capital 
City. Applicants for entrance must be graduates of an Australian University or 
matriculated students who have completed a minimum University course of two years 
in science. The school provides a two years’ course in pure forestry, and successful 
students are awarded the Commonwealth Forestry Diploma. It is anticipated that the 
institution will supply the States with foresters qualified to undertake all necessary 
forestry work, and that it will constitute a nucleus of forest knowledge designed to develop 
on sound lines the sylviculture of Australia. 


6. Forest Congresses.—Reference to the various Forestry Conferences held in 
Australia and elsewhere will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 743, but, owing 
to limitations of space, the information cannot be repeated herein. 


§ 4, Production. 


s 


1. Timber.—Estimates of the quantity of local timber sawn and hewn in the saw- 
mills of the various States are given hereunder :— 


SAWMILL OUTPUT OF NATIVE TIMBER, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 




















State. | 1025-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
4 
! 
1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 

sup. feet. sup. feet. {| sup. feet. sup. feet. sup. feet. 
New South Wales ns 169,991 162,891 146,575 136,051 119,021 
Victoria... . i 109,534 116,813 100,567 79,018 86,145 
Queensland oe as 131,662 122,311 102,192 106,862 92,248 
South Australia .. es 3,362 3,971 4,833 3,219 3,613 
Western Australia . 1(2)271,662 156,087 163,180 145,043 123,572 
Tasmania 53,588 62,058 ' 53,174 46,195 60,038 
Total oe os | 739,799 613,131 | 570,521 516,388 484,637 


| 


(a) Figures for eighteen months ended 30th June, 1926. 


In addition to the timber shown above for Western Australia, the following quantities 
were hewn by contractors for the Railway Department, Mines, etc., or were sawn 
in establishments other than forest sawmills during the past five years :—1925~26, 
57,272,898 sup. feet; 1926-27, 73,107,815 sup. feet; 1927-28, 64,451,395 sup. feet ; 
1928-29, 29,281,146 sup. feet; and 1929-30, 36,071,054 sup. feet. 


2. Other Forest Products.{i) Hucalyptus Oil. Oil may be distilled from the 
foliage of all varieties of eucalyptus, and several of them furnish a product widely known 
for its commercial and medicinal uses. Complete information regarding Australian 
production and consumption of eucalyptus oil is not available, but large quantities are 
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manufactured, particularly in Victoria. Oversea exports amounted in 1925-26 to 
£73,023, in 1926-27 to £63,284, in 1927-28 to £90,729, in 1928-29 to £85,009, and in 
1929-30 to £63,388, the bulk of the product being shipped from Victoria to the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Germany. Large quantities of the crude oil are used 
locally in flotation processes at the mines. 


(ii) Tan Barks. The forests of Australia contain a wealth of tanning materials, all 
the eucalypts being capable of furnishing a percentage of tannin. The principal source 
of supply in Australia is obtained from the golden and the black or green wattle, and 
in pre-war days the production was more than sufficient for local requirements, and an 
export trade was built up. The supply diminished during the six years ending 1926-27 
and Australia imported on the average about 2,900 tons each year from Natal, where 
the plantations were originally started from Australian seed. During the past three 
years, however, the excess of exports over imports averaged 2,746 tons, valued at 
£33,858, the chief exporting State being South Australia. In addition to the wattle 
bark, a valuable tan bark is obtained from the mallet (Z#. occidentalis) of Western Australia. 
This bark is not extensively used in Australian tanneries, but is exported to Europe 
and other countries, where it is used for producing a tannin extract. A brief account 
of the work done by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research in connexion with 
tanning materials will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 743. The production 
of tan bark in Australia is estimated at about 26,000 tons per annum, 


3. Value of Production.—Though the valuation of the quantity of firewood 
consumed in Australia presents serious difficulty, an estimate of the total value of forest 
production is compiled annually, with the following results for the past five years :— . 


VALUE OF FOREST PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 





Production. 1925-26. 


1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. . | 1929-30. 
! 
t 








' 
£ £ 

Total ae 10,964,000 9,450,000 

t 


| 
| 





£ £ £ 
11,046,000 | 10,339,000 | 9,450,000 





§ 5. Commercial Uses of Principal Australian Timbers. 


1. General.—The uses of the more important Australian timbers are many and 
various, and are indicated in previous issues of this work. (See Official Year Book No. 6, 
pp. 454-6 ; and Official Year Book No. 10, Section III., § 7 and 8.) 


A list of Australian timbers best known on the local markets appeared in Official 
Year Book No. 20, p. 713. 


2. Lack of Uniformity in Nomenclature.—Unfortunately the vernacular names 
applied to the gums, ironbarks, etc., in the various States, and even in different parts 
of the same State, do not always refer to identical timbers. The resulting confusion 
has not only been productive of loss, but it has, to some extent, prejudicially affected 
the timber trade. This subject is referred to at some Jength in the special article 
“ Australian Eucalyptus Timbers,” in Section III., § 7 and 8, in Official Year Book 
No. 10. At the Forestry Conferences alluded to above, the matter came up for special 
consideration, and steps were taken to establish a uniform nomenclature. 
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§ 6. Oversea Trade. 


1. Imports.—({i) Dressed Timber. The quantity and value of timber imports into 
Australia during the four years 1926-27 to 1929-30 inclusive are shown according to 
countries of origin in the following tables :— 


DRESSED TIMBER.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1926-27 TO 1929-30. 

















Quantity. Value. 
Country of Origin. ea Te fe ; 

1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-80. | 1926-27. 1927-25.' 1928-29.! 1929-30. 

PAE oy a ee eee | a ee ead 

‘ sup. ft. a ft. | sup. ft. sup. ft. £ ots £ £& 

United Kingdom... 157,061 39,790 8,117 3,693 1, 928) 1,734, 303 131 
Canada... 6,399,263) 8,271,122 7,361, 669) 8, 952°360 67,524, 95,831: 80,590} 96,132 
Other British Countries 67,513 21, 323 212/733 104,437 700 490 2,124 898 
Norway .. ++ |44,103,595/21,397, 756,36, ] 184,991] 22,459,088) Aeteee 258,707' 391,159] 212,565 
Sweden .. +» |38,304,718)45, 084 605° 25, 934) 266 43, 501,713; 425,896 497 606, 290,814} 406,001 
United States .» | 7,561,278] 6,878,065! 7,851 1388] 8,022,251 8 504: 65 002 86,289; 88,836 


OtherForeignCountries| 1/405,503/ 1,636,579| 358,136] 1,278,267| 24° 143) 25,209) 7,312} 17,154 


| 
Total oe |97-988,931 basa a ae 84,321,809 1,085,979, sat 570) 858,591! 821,717 
The figures in the table above are exclusive of items such as architraves, veneers, 
ete., quantities for which are either not shown, or are expressed in dissimilar units in 
the Customs entries. The total value of the items so excluded amounted to £209,864 
in 1929-30, including plywood, veneered or otherwise, £155,613. 




















The bulk of the imports of dressed timber comes from Norway, Sweden, and the 
United States. Practically the whole of this timber consists of softwoods—deal and 
pine—used for lining, weatherboards, flooring, shelving, doors, box-making, etc. 


(ii) Undressed Timber. Australian imports of undressed timber for the latest avail- 
able four years are given hereunder :— 


UNDRESSED TIMBER, INCLUDING LOGS (a).—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 
1926-27 TO 1929-30. 
































Quantity. ; Value. 
Country of . 
Origin. i 1 

' 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. 1929-30. j1920-ee. 1927~28.11928-29, | 1929-30. 
< ' cE ee oe j—- = 

» sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. ft. | sup. ft. | £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom 53,568] 1,540,112] — 502,310) 97,258 3,557} 15,245] 10,496] 9,591 
Canada ++ $ 16,488,751) 29,247,286] 12,199,691] 43,715,830 137,380 240,233) 97,884) 305,569 
India ee 31 7,602 509,256) 442,651 62,123 6° 17,252] 14,746 2,647 

Malaya (British) | t 172,121 165,77 149,383; 169,360 1,372 2,113 1,452 
Now Zealaud — .. | 37,970,304] 35,635,337] 37,320,804) 37,172,537, 551,461 436,648] 484,866; 459,095 
Other British \ 

Countries oe! 2,563,920) 1,888,052} 2,926,161) 3,540,928 20,460 16,778] 28,567} 31,806 
Japan .. , 8,865,463! 7,502,972| 7,512,930: 7,344,925 176,516) 165,145] 146, 676 149,085 
Netherlands East i ‘ 

Indies os 377,217 882,892} 1,582,775] 1,269,866 3,124! 5,273 9,301 9,921 
Norway eet 305,855 807,450) 565,474 153,229 4,021! 3,138 6,676 1,262 
New Caledonia st Dos 2,276,101] 1,461,433) 1,181,507 16,998, 20,334] 12,719) 11,622 
Philippine Isiands , 4,382,704 4,041,218} 3,943,533: 3 779,971, 75,334| 59,614) 60,058) 79,219 
Sweden ie 3,716,748} 4,690,710] 3,512 7165| 4,147,499 36,428] 45,711) 33,576] 38,184 
United States .. 289, 897,409 340, 466,618) 250,803, 732. 233, 538, 575 2,288,678 2,697,717|2,144,665)] 811 759 
Other — Foreign , { 

Countries «. , 1,689,851] 2,698,764 165,646, 287,739 25,662, 29,821 3,366 4,407 

Total oe ‘367,820,261 481,852,550 328,088,608 988,461,347 3,455,414 3,754,288)3,054,. nabs 2,915,619 








(a) Exclusive of timber not measured in super. feet. 


By far the larger proportion of the undressed timber imports consists of soft- 
woods such as yellow pine, redwood, and oregon from the United States of America 
and Canada; kauri, rimu, and white pine from New Zealand; pine from Japan, and 
red deals from Norway and Sweden. Amongst the hardwoods imported, the principal are 
oak from the United States of America and Japan, and teak from India. 
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2. Exports.—The quantity and value of undressed timber exported from 1925-26 
to 1929-30 aro given below, the countries of destination being also shown :— 


UNDRESSED TIMBER, INCLUDING LOGS (a).— EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


Country to 


which Exported. 


United Kingdom 
Canada 

Ceylon 

Hong Kong 
India 

Malaya (British) 
Mauritius .. 
New Zeuland 

A Islands— 





Tectory of 
Guinea 
Other Islands 
Papua 


South African Union 


Relyium 

China ee 

Egypt 

Japan ee 

Pacific Istands— 
New Caledonia 
Other Istands 

U.S, of America 


Other Foreign coun i 


tries 
Total 


(a) Exclusive of iiinbes not measured in sup. feet. 




















82,361] 1,352,550 1,440, 879! ,182,608 |1,125,494° “982 167 
(6) Includes 0 other British Countries, 83,458 sup. ». feet, £610. 
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\ . Quantity. 
i 
- 1925- » 1926~ | 1927- | 1928- - 1929- | 1925- | 
» 26. 27. 28. 29. | 30. 26. 
: : 
; 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 £ 
sup. ft. sup. ft. isup. ft. jsup. ft. |sup. ft. ud 
. 10,728 3,38:] 7,751] 9 19) 32,722) 107,951 
ft Bog! 18> 213 529,212! 6,587 
"i g,sas! 8,742] 6,674] 4,060! 12,013] 100,536: 
i 131 925 184 478! 28 1,618 
7,920" 12,973! 10,946] 61241 1,891 79,8: 
4 6,575} 4,846, 574! 39 
: 67{ "293; 1,386, 1240, 382] 1 
_ 81,750| 28,792) 18,350) 23,043 24,256) 424,214 
..' 1,077 1,096] asc! 1,155) 1,297] 17,236 
New | ee 
te 50, 292 nee 650. 356 8,038 
937° 995 7|(8)1,003:(b) 840] 17,471 
, 857: | Abb ar 47 136, 149} 7,241 
47,130: 50,278] 41,519] 24,981) 17,447) 527,130. 
ah 157,207 82] 1,230] L246 L473, 
"401,703, 2,178 8) 2.006 Bo £7,032 
tlt 518 16 355]. 1,039} 5,156, 
a 50, 25 7 21¢ 50 742 
1 
#3 40' Lh 12} 32 23) 940 
ts 83-146} 176) | 308 143! 1,717, 
ae 816 800 1,480! 6,427, 5,737] 20,131! 
801, 4,261] 1,786] 9,213| 3,901] 63 377! 
de 1113, 185' 124,054} 99,008 92,60: 











As the table shows, the bulk of the exports of undressed timber was consigned to 
South Africa, New Zealand, India, and the United Kingdom, and consisted largely of the 


Western Australian hardwoods, jarrah and karri, 


which have earned an 


excellent 


reputation for such purposes as railway sleepers, harbour works, wood paving, etc. 

3. Classification of Imports and Exports.—(i) General. 
classified according to varieties imported and exported during the year 1929-30 are given 
in the next table :— 
TIMBER, VARIETIES IMPORTED AND EXPORTED.—QUANTITIES, AUSTRALIA, 


The quantities of timber 








1929-30. 
| unit | | Excess of 
Description. | of Imports. Exports. Imports over 
Quantity. | | Exports. 

Dressed F oo Sup. ft. ' 84,321, 809 , 1,089,703 83,232,106 
Undressed, including logs. fe | 338,461,347 ' 82,360,887 | 256,100,460 
Architraves, mouldings, etc. oe lin. ft. | 1,285,974 : 73,656 1,212,318 
Plywood, veneered or otherwise .. sq.ft. ! 10,637,730 | (d) _ (a) 
Palings os o° on No. : Pe : 334,610 —334,610 
Pickets a 3 te] os ! 16,364 ! 5,420 10,944 
Shingles ‘ ea se] ay 1,033,543 : 9,000 1,024,543 
Staves— i 1 ; I 

Dressed, etc. .. rs oe] 3 321,351 , 289 | 321,062 

Undressed : Ff oat ae 1,081,869 , ‘i | 1,081,869 
Laths— | ; i 

For blinds... : is etd (a) (a) \ (a) 

Other a vs . » | 14,186,391 | S i 14,186,391 
Doors .. aig se ae she ot 5,504 : (a) (a) 
Wood pulp - es «| ton | 23,709 | (b) (a) 
Veneers fe sol cet oY (a) | (5) (a) 
Spokes, rims, felloes, etc. ss ae fy (a) | (a) (a) 
Other .. v8 oie “ — | oe ! ee 








(a) Quantity | not available. 


NotTe.—The minus sign (—) denotes an excess of exports. 


(b) Exports not renoniad separately. 


x alue. 
1926- iger- | 928- | 1929- 
27. 28. 20, 1 30. 
£ £ £ £ 
87,409 85,024] 104,814! 127,469 
4,147 4,338 10, 926! 5, 087 
98,950 67,636| 46/051, 120,873 
2islo]| 5,813! 440 
772) 149, 192 702021 15,607 
5,745, 410 
7 127134! _ 3,840 
: 360, 920 208,057 318,671 
17,668: 18,932 27,834 
5,431 10,898 6,269 
18,293: 260 | (b)16,515 (0)14, 496 
9,736) & 2,700' 3,1 
8, 467,922] 260/522] 188; ars 
R 2] 12/579' 12460 
2i yi87 77) 20,521. 1,018 
lve 8,793] 4. |: 10,385 
618 155| 3,380 768 
281) 33 G42 378 
2,433 2,979! 4,674 2,364 
18,160, 26,313] 105,352" 85,860 
| ‘ 
15,182) 19,757 96,928 42,569 
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Similar particulars relative to the values of imports and exports during the year 
1929-30 are shown hereunder :— 


TIMBER, VARIETIES IMPORTED AND EXPORTED.—VALUES, AUSTRALIA, 











1929-30. 
se : pe pe _ ey I 
1 Excess of 
Description Imports. : Exports. , Imports over 
i i Experts. 
Reel! Sere ime eek as — Paes = 
£ £ { £ 
Dressed ‘ 821,717 ! 23,347 . 798,370 
Undressed, including logs , | 2,915,619 982,673 | 1,932,946 
Architraves, mouldings, etc. . 8,420 | 517: 7,903 
Plywood, veneered or otherwise .. 2 155,613 : (2) ' 155,613 
Palings Se ‘ | ies 3,900 | —3,900 
Pickets : os ? Se 128 | 39 | 89 
Shingles = ae - ea 2,202 | 18 | 2,184 
Staves— { : 
Dressed, etc. .. as ais ! 17,537 | 15. 17,522 
Undressed H 13,225 | 13,225 
Laths— i 
For blinds... ar ee as oa 
Other . om ns ot 21,063 : ; 21,063 
Doors .. ee ie 38 ne | 4,075 2,742 . 1,333 
Wood pulp ee ae | 269,270 (a) 269,270 
Veneers p ie ss] 22,428 (a) 22,428 
Spokes, rims, felloes, ete. % fa | 1,688 | 1,797 ; —109 
Other .. 2 x os ne 5,154 | ws : 5,154. 
; i 
' a a ae, io. a 
Total =... a = : 4,258,139 ! 1,015,048 | 3,243,091 
1 





Note.—The minus sign (—) denotes an excess of exports. ; (a) Exports not recorded separately. 


(ii) Sandalwood. A considerable amount of sandalwood is annually exported 
principally from Western Australia to Hong Kong and China, where it is highly prized, and 
largely used for artistic and ceremonial purposes. Particulars for the past five years are 
as follow :-— 


SANDALWOOD.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26°TO 1929-30. 




















Quantity. 7 Value. 
Country to which (ae mee at arenas te -- + aaa : pas 
Exported. 1925~ ; 1926- | 1927- | 1928- 1929- , 1925- ° 1926- | 1927— | 1928- , 1929- 
| 26] 27. | 28. 9. | 30. ; 26. i 30. 
A bg ens, Galeeetad : | 
ton. ton. ' ton. ton. ton. ' £ 9 £ '  §€ 
United Kingdom .. 1, 25, we i ee Bi 85. . 
Hong Kong +» § §,063 + 3,984 | 4,856 | 5,432 2.482 155, 139 116.4038 142, g9u 156, 086 57 688 
India .. 341, 246 314 352 288 . 12,384 6,871 11,434) 12,310 9, "437 
Malaya (British) : ‘ 567 ! 316 297 150 63 | 18,340 10,784! 13, 610; 4, "413 1,716 
Other British Coun: ' | : 
tries .. 1{ 12 13! #17: 15 | 53° 533 470 5041 424 
China .. ' 2,255 | 3,991 822 | 3,486 \ 737 66,639 114,626 25,170) 103,485, 19,521 
Other Foreign Coun. ; \ | Hl : | 
tries .. 7 | 11! 465 33 | 37° 243 ait: 1 052 1, 345, 641 
! i 
' 


eee 


+ 
Total .. , 8,235 | 8,615 | 6,448 | 9,470 3,622 ‘252, 807252, 4911 194,626 278,288 89, 427 
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(ili) Tan Bark. Tan bark figures both as an export and import in the Australian 
trade returns, as the following tables show. The first table refers to exports :— 


_ TAN BARK, —EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 














Quantity. : Value. 
Country to which |--—- - = ee a a ee eee = caer 
Exported. 1925- 1926- 1927-  1928- 1929- | 1925- 1926- 1927- 199S- ' 1929— 
| 26. 27. : 28. °° 29. 20. | 26. 27. 28. : 29. 80. 
Pes: ce ! , _ iT > 1 | ‘ bas ( ~ 
cwt. ewt. ent » ewt. ewt. | £ £ £ . & £ 
United Kingdom i 104 1h \ 11,153 ane ; 58 Se 922 5,488, Py 
New Zealand -- | 1,008 1, 633 27, oro! 17, "034 "22,038 : 701 ' 1,355 21,481: 12,496 14,109 
Other British Pos- : | 
sessions a 9 on 102 | 22 20. 2 ee . 11 12, 3 
Germany 303 2,050 15,414 26,406 41,567 159 1,202 10,086. 15,256 21,266 
Other Foreign Coun: ' ' ! : ; 
tries .. -. ' 5,083 2,150 ; 2, 538 1,231 6,433 2,900 | 1,332 1,061 546. 3,226 





Total Ls 6448 5,955 | 46,549 56, 804 | 70,040! 3,818 ' 4,010 ' 33,511' 33,798' 38,604 





The exports of tan bark from Australia during the past five years consisted largely 
of mallet bark from Western Australia. The shipments of this bark, exported mainly to 
Germany, are not so large as in pre-war days, owing to the cutting out of supplies. A 
considerable improvement, however, was shown during the year 1928-29. New Zealand 
took 37 per cent. of the total exports, which were sent chiefly from South Australia. 


A comparison of the imports and exports of tan bark during the last five years is 
given in the next table :— 


TAN BARK. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











Particulars. ‘1925-26. j 1926-27. | 1027-28. 1 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
pam at Cee ace te td aor) ==] ie ahi ie : % ie -— ee 
1 evwt. ewt. cwt. |‘ ewt. wt. 
QUANTITIES— : | : 
Imports... = «. ) 44,372 67,302 5,114 1,562 —-1,936 
Exports .. - | 6,448 | 5,935 46,549 | 66,804 ; 70,040 
Excess of exports over imports , —37,924 — 51,367 41,435 55,242 | 68,104 
{ . 
VaLUES— /  £ | £ £ ; &£ £ 
Imports... de .. | 21,498 27,680 2,633 7655 950 
Exports .. | 3, 318 4,010 33,511 | 33,798 | 38,604 


Excess of exports over sr imports | — 17,680 | — 23,670 30, 878 | 33,043 | 37,654 


N OTE. —Tho t minus 3 sign (—) denotes excess of imports. 





The imports consist almost exclusively of wattle bark from the plantations in South 
Africa. One variety of Australian wattle is found to flourish in the sandy belts near 
the coast, but it is the Acacia decurrens, var. mollis, which is chiefly relied upon for the 
production of wattle bark in the South African plantations. Seed has been tried from 
New South Wales, Tasmania, and Victoria, but it is stated that most of the seed is 
obtained from the best wattle bark arcas in eastern Tasmania and western Victoria. 


Two reasons are given to account for the success of the industry in South Africa. 
(a) It is found that the treeless, grassy highlands of Natal are specially suitable for wattle 
culture, and the trees can thorefore be grown in rows and economically attended to, 
while the necessary bark sheds and other appurtenances can be placed in the most 
advantageous positions. (b) There is an abundance of cheap and efficient native labour 
available for employment on the plantations. 


Considerable quantities of tanning substances other than bark are annually 
imported into the Commonwealth. The total value of the importations in 1929-30 
was £76,128, and was composed as follows :—-Wattle bark extract, £397; quebracho 
extract, £13,025; other extract, £17,426; and valonia, myrobalans, cutch, etc., £45,280. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
FISHERIES.* 


§ 1. General. 


1. Fish Stocks.—Australia possesses an abundant and varied fish fauna, which 
embraces both tropical and temperate varieties and includes destructive as well as 
valuable species. In rivers and lakes both indigenous and imported varieties thrive. 
The latter have been introduced and acclimatized for industrial and sporting purposes 
by Governments and angling societies. Exploitation of the fishing areas—for some 
classes of fish for the whole year, for others during the breeding season only, or until a 
certain size is attained—is, where necessary, forbidden ; proclaimed localities are closed 
against net-fishing, and a minimum size of mesh for nets is fixed. The sea-fishermen 
in some districts have made regulations in their own interests for the purpose of 
controlling the market supply. 


2, Progress of Industry.—(i) Transport and Marketing. Despite the abundance 
of edible fish, tho progress of the fishery industry in Australia has been slow, and 
transport and marketing of the proved supplies have not been satisfactorily dealt with. 

In New South Wales, as shown in § 5 herein and § 6 of this Chapter in Official 
Year Book No. 17, the matter of exploiting trawlable fish was undertaken by the 
State Government, which also took steps to improve the conditions under which 
ordinary coastal fishing is carried on. In Queensland, State trawling was undertaken 
in 1919, and good trawling areas have been located and charted between Cape 
Moreton and Caloundra. 

(ii) Economic Investigations. Although valuable work has been carried out by the 
State Governments in the way of experiment and culture, much yet remains to be done 
before the industry is at all commensurate in extent with the industrial progress or con- 
suming capacities of the Commonwealth. All live fish imported into Australia are 
examined on shipboard in order to prevent the importation of undesirable fish. With 
the object of ascertaining the movements of oceanic fishes, and of estuarine fishes which 
make periodical oceanic migrations, reports are furnished regarding the various kinds of 
fishes, etc., and their movements along the coast.’ Details regarding the activities of 
the States in fish-culture were given in Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 471-2. By 
arrangement with the Commonwealth Fisheries Department some years ago members 
of the staff of the Australian Museum, Sydney, accompanied the F.I.S. Hndeavour on 
various cruises. Specimens were collected, mounted for scientific purposes, and 
distributed to other Australian Museums, a considerable number being put aside for 
the Commonwealth Fishery Museum. As pointed out in § 4, however, this vessel was 
lost with all hands in 1914, and has not since been replaced. 

With the object of reviewing the potentialities of the fishing industry of Australia 
the Development and Migration Commission convened a meeting of State and Common- 
wealth representatives. The Conference, which was held in Melbourne during September 
1927, affirmed :— 

(1) The importance of establishing a Marine Biological Institution to study the 
scientific problems connected with Australian fisheries, and to collect and 
disseminate authoritative information and give advice on matters concerning 
the fisherics. 

(2) The desirability of establishing an experimental trawling unit to explore the 
fisheries resources of Australia. 

Committees were formed to deal with important problems concerning the preservation, 
transportation, marketing, and distribution of fish, canning and curing of fish, the 
production of fish by-products, factors of destruction in fisheries, the development of the 
oyster industry, etc. The reports submitted by these Committees to a further conference 
held in July, 1929, were adopted and forwarded to the Federal and State Governments 
with a recommendation that the necessary action be taken to carry out the procedure 
outlined therein. 

3. Consumption of Fish.—It has been said that the Australians are not an 
‘‘ichthyophagous’”’ race, seeing that the annual consumption of fish per head of 
population in Great Britain is set down at 42 lbs., while in Australia it has becn estimated 


* A specially contributed article dealing with the Marine and Fresh Water Fisheries of 
Australia appeared as § 6 of this Chapter tn Official Year Book No. 17 (vide pp. 752 to 767 therein). 
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at only 13 lbs. The heavy imports of dried and preserved fish indicate, however, that 
there is scope for the development of the industry, which now seems to be ill-managed, 
the price to the consumer being high, while the fisherman’s gain is uncertain, and the 
system of distribution lacks method. 


4. Oyster Fisheries—Natural oyster beds exist on the foreshores in the shallow 
waters of inlets and estuaries in several parts of Australia. By husbanding the natural 
crop and by judicious transplanting, the output has been very materially augmented. 
The areas are leased by the Government to private persons, lengths of foreshore being 
taken up under oyster leases. In New South Wales and Queensland tle industry has 
thriven, and small yields aro obtained in South Australia, Victoria, and Tasmania. 


5. Peari-Shell, Pearls, Bécheede-Mer, etc.—(i) General. TPearl-shelling is carried on 
in the tropical waters of Queensland, the Northern Territory, and Western Australia. 
The pearl-oyster inhabits the northern and western coastal waters from Cape York 
to Shark Bay, a length of shore of over 2,000 miles. The shells are marketed in 
considerable quantities, and pearls aro obtained in Queensland, Western Australia and the 
Northern Territory. ‘The fishing is generally conducted with the aid of diving apparatus 
in water varying from 4 to 20 fathoms in depth. In Queensland and the Northern 
Territory the béche-de-mer industry is carried on, and tortoise-shell is obtained on the 
coasts. Experiments have been made in cultivating the pearl-oyster on suitable banks. 
In October, 1911, a pearl weighing 178 grains, and valued at £3,000, was obtained at 
Broome. Further details regarding pearl-shelling are given in Official Year Book No. 6, 
p. 463. Trochus-shell to the value of £72,812, £76,116, £71,714 and £44,515 was exported 
from Australia during 1926-27, 1927-28, 1928-29, and 1929-30 respectively. 


(ii) Royal Commission on Pearl-shelling Industry. In accordance with the “ White 
Australia ” policy it was originally determined that the employment of Asiatic labour in 
the pearl-shelling industry should be restricted, and ultimately cease, and it was proposed 
that after 3lst December, 1913, permits to bring in Asiatics for the pearling-flect should 
no longer be issued. In view, however, of the disorganization of the industry occasioned 
by the war, the time was extended to the 30th June, 1918, after which date permits to 
introduce Asiatic labour were to be granted only in cases where the diver and tender of a 
boat were Europeans. The Royal Commission appointed in March, 1912, presented 
its final report in 1916. The Commissioners stated that, though it might be practicable, 
they did not consider it advisable or profitable to attempt to transfer the industry 
from Asiatics to Europeans. They further stated that, while the labour now employed 
is almost entirely Asiatic, they did not consider that the ‘‘ White Australia” policy 
would be weakened or imperilled by allowing the industry to continue as at present 


conducted. 
§ 2. The Fishing Industry. 

1. Boats and Men Engaged, and Take.—(i) General Fisheries. The returns have 
been compiled from particulars supplied by the State Departments, and while the data 
do not generally lend themselves to presentation on a uniform basis, the principal facts 
have been incorporated in the tables hereunder :— 


GENERAL FISHERIES, 1929. 














3 Total Take of— Value of Take. 
aay a | No. of bean ana No.of | ---- ane Sava 
State or Territory. | Boats | Equip- Men Em- ' : piny ' . | Spiny 
Engaged. ment. ' Ployed. Fish. ' Tebstee Fish. Lobster 
: ; (Crayfish). i (Crayfish). 
' No. ! £ "No. owt. doz. £ £ 
New South Wales... 1,405 | 291,509 3,324 | 248,762 , 21,017! 696,534! cl101,720 
Victoria .. ee $63 i 135,933 1,442 _ 129,119 | 15,582; 210,895) 12,466 
Queensland an 888 66,389 ; 1,745 : 72,240 411,399, 152,743) e10,357 
South Australia .. | 756 : 75,000 ; 1,500 6131,632 - (a) 6225,000 (f) 
Western Australia . 291 62,683 620 37,200 | 13,747 | i 90,000 6,873 
Tasmania -.? 240 , 54,634 - ss 31, on 63, 437 64,000} 19,792 
Northern Territory ° 3 300 | er 183)... 
Total -. 4,546 686, M48 gt 979 ar 650, 518 | 125,182 1,439,355 151,208 











(2) Not available. (6) Estimate. _(c) sae wie the value of 9,991 cw!. prawns and 1,019 
dozen crabs. (d@) Crabs, (e) Including 240 turtles vatued at £360. (jf) Included with fish. 
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Returns for the past five years are given in the table below :— 


GENERAL FISHERIES. —AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 











: t t ; 
Particulars. . 1925. i 1926. Zz 1927, , 1928. ; 1929. 
Sete ee : po Pees ee 
i 
No. of boats engaged .. a 4,399 | 4,940 4,843 ; 5,213 4,546 
No. of men employed .. eek OF, 786 | 7,745 | 7,987 : 8,600; 8,979 
Fish obtained— | , 
Quantity .. ee ewt. | a341,133 | 403,156 | 443,984 ' 546,949! 650,518 
Value 5 £ 1 a909 032 1,059,039 (1,139,218 , 1,435,427} 1,439,355 
Lobsters obtained—Value £ 103,338 | a108,092 ja al40,439 a 155,890/@ 151,208 





(a) Exclusive of South Australia. 


(ii) Hdible Oyster Fisheries. The returns from oyster fisheries are given in the next 


table. 
EDIBLE OYSTER FISHERIES, 1929. 





Oysters Taken. 


Number | Value of | Number Sites) 








State or Territory. of Boats pid of ae oO 
‘Gece i 4 eaeeat Leases. Quantity. ! Value. 
. No. £ No. No. | cwt. 
New South Wales .. La 724 | 36,947 655 5,068 | 55,653 | , 103, ‘886 
Victoria .. i ae ll 1,565 25 11) | 91, 226 
Queensland se 69 5,350 120 441 : 13,864 | 23,531 
South Australia (a) .. + oe 3 33 Rr eg as 
Western Australia .. “ns 3 200 3 (d) 1 (d) | (ad) 
Tasmania . ; rs (a) (a) (a) (d) i 1,125 (c)6,562 
Northern Territory. 25 1 100 1 1| 40 18 
I 
Total (6) te $3 808 | 44,162 804 5,521 | 70,773 134,223 








(a) Included with General Fishcries. (b) Exclusive of South Australia. 
(c) Including £5,625, value of scallops. (d) Not available. 


Returns for Australia for the last five years are given in the appended table :— 
EDIBLE iplaners FISHERIES: —(a) AUSTRALIA; 1925 TO 1929. 








! t 
Particulars. F 1925.(6) 1926. 1927 i 1928 \ 1929. 
Gir ese es eel re es ae We Ss Bs ec save —— ~ + -— 
. 4 
No. of boats engaged ie 741° (1,851 813 | 835 | 808 
No. of men employed each 709 752 | 780 833 804 
Oysters obtained— ; ' : 
Quantity o. cwt. | 77,990 ; 65,992 | 67,422 : 64,991 | 70,773 
Value.. a £ | 133,161 { 125,084 ' 129,216 {| 121,358 134,223 
(a) Exclusive of South Australia. (d) Exclusive of Tasmania. 


(iii) Pearls, Pearl-shell and Trepang. Figures regarding the production, trade, etc., 
for these items, so far as they are ascertainable, are given hereunder. As regards pearls, 
for obvious reasons no correct estimate can be obtained of the value of those found. 
Pearl-shell (Afargaritifera) is widely distributed in North Australian waters over an 
area facing some thousands of miles of coastline, though not intensively over the whole 
distance. The north-west beds are the most prolific, but those around and to the north 
of Cape York are also of importance. There is need for further investigation into the 
occurrence of this valuable shell, as well as of trochus, green snail, window-pane shell 
(Placuna), the various types of trepang or béche-de-mer (Holothuria), both in tropical 
Australian waters and those of Papua and the mandated area of New Guinea. 
Particulars as returned for the year 1929 are as follow :— 
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PEARL, PEARL-SHELL, AND BECHE-DE-MER eae (2), 1929. 





Number Value of Sumber, ‘Quantity Value of | Value | Value of |Value of 





1 of Boats of- Pear!- of j Béche- [Tortoise 
State or Territory. + foes ‘ Bauip gen | boat janeu i Pearls. | he mee aria 
ze ‘“ z - obtained. obtained. obtained./obtained. 
| gaged. ment. ployed. faces Oo) 5 
' i i 
| Now!  £ No. | Tons. : £ 


eensland (c) .. | 127: 85,000 |1,166 | 1,429 ' 213, “458 6,604 | 21, 199 | 566 
Westen rena | 130 ' 71,654 |} 902! 933 | 158,120 | 16 os 625 | (168 
Northern Territory | 32 ' 35,000} 266| 750! 84,000 | (d) : 2,882 25 


| ea 
Australia se 289 | 191,654 | 2,334 | 3,112 | 455, 578 | 23,017 | 24,706 754 














(a) No pearl-shelling ‘industry in New South Wales, Victoria, South ‘Australia, and Tasmania. 
(b) Incomplete; as returned. (c) Also trochus-shell to the value of £38,725. 
. (d) No details available. 


The figures for tortoise-shell and trochus-shell as returned are defective, as the 
necessary information is not collected in full detail. In the following summary of 
production during the past five years, export figures of Australian origin are inserted for 
both of these items :— 


PEARL, PEARL*SHELL, AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1925 TO 1929. 


{ | 














Particulars. ! 1925. 1926. | 1927, 1928. i 1929. 

No. of boats engaged .. 416 348 | 297 307. ~—-289 
No. of men employed tie 3,347 2,893 2,062 2,407 | 2,334 
Pearl-shell obtained— 1 

Quantity 3 tons 2,602 2,098 | 2,243 2,212 ; 8,112 

Value.. ne £ 362,285 302,848 332,739 345,227 | 455,578 
Pearls obtained (a) — i : 

Value.. £ 65,095 39,655 i 22,863 29,615 | 23,017 
Béche-de-mer obtained— ' 

Quantity .. tons! (8) (2) | (6), (by (b) 

Value... . £{| 13,535 31,186 | 14,693 | 17,898 24,708 
Tortoise-shell exported— | ; 

Value.. £ 4,730 3,364 | 2,894 , 3,113 . 693 
Trochus-shell exported — ' 

Value.. £ 76,280 72,812 | 76,116 71,714 | 44,515 

{a) Incomplete ; as returned. (6) Not returned. 


2. Fish Preserving.—To encourage the industry, the Federal Parliament provided 
a bounty of 3d. per lb. for fish preserved as prescribed during the ten years 1907-8 to 
1916-17. The payment, which amounted to only £3,005 during the period, or at the 
rate of £300 per annum, failed to develop the industry, and the bounty was not renewed 
on its expiration in 1916-17. 

3. State Revenue from Fisheries.—The revenue from fisheries in each State during 
the year 1929 is given hereunder :— 


FISHERIES.—REVENUE, 1929. 





< 
Fines and i Other 











| 
State or Territory. Licences. Leases. | Yorfeitures. ' Sources. “| Tetal. 
! i 
£ £ £ s | £ 
New South Wales oe 1,488 ' 13,376 . 430 382 ! 15,676 
Victoria .. ax 722 177: 364 “ot 1,263 
Queensland Pe ae 3,275 | 2,315 | 89 65 6,744 
South Australia .. spe Oib: fo an os sae © | 1,687 
Western Australia | 2,588 | 464 | 229 229 | 3, 503 
Tasmania | 3,594 | (a) ‘ (a) . 254 1,848 
Northern Territory 5 es, ae ees ee | 272 
PaaS Bisicyd cloak 
Total. --) 11,614 | 16,332 ' 1,105 | 942 | 29,993 








(a) Included with “ Other Sources.” 
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Similar particulars for Australia for the last five years are given in the following 
table :— 





FISHERIES.—REVENUE, AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 


Particulars. : 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 1929. 








‘ Rekoe Sais, 

£ £ ge | §£ £ 
Licences i + 12,657 9,890 11,769 | 12,864 | 11,614 
Leases .. = tl 16,927 16,439 16,531 | 15,498 | 16,332 
Fines and Forfeitures ..: 781 841 748 | 1,216 1,105 
Other Sources... 1881 1,477 739. 760 | "949 
Total .. | 30,586 | 28,647 | 29,787 ' 31,338 | 29,998 








§ 3. Oversea Trade in Fishery Products. 


1. Imports of Fish.—The development of the local fishing industry leaves much 
to be desired, as is evident from the large imports. For the last five years the imports 
were a8 follow :— 


FISH.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Classification. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 





owt. 2,899 2,115 1,488 1,308 508 

Freah (oysters) £ 2/998 1,699 1.187 958 420 

Fresh, or preserved ewt. 69,855 | 61,151 75,835 72,866 67,503 

by cold process £ | 205,163) 180,773 | 232,894} 221,999 | 206,357 
Potted ew. | @ | @ | @ (a) (a) 

ne 4 £ | 130,969 146,782 148,424 | 158,797 | 137,046 

cach ewt. | 228,296 | 268,463 | 209,791} 252,379 | 250,306 

Preserved in tins. . £ | 1,164,223 | 1,418,103 | 1,141,493 | 1,265,510 | 1,342,016 

Smoked, dried, and f cwt. 11,362 17,793 13,837 14,007 13,280 











nei, £ 45,079 | . 62,984 61,723 48,430 46,556 


Total ewt.(b) | 312,342 | 349,522 | 300,951 | 340,560 | 331,597 
£ | 1,547,662 | 1,810,341 | 1,675,691 | 1,695,694 | 1,732,395 


(a) Not available. (6) Exclusive of potted fish. 











Tinned fish constitutes by far the largest proportion of the imports, most of it 
consisting of salmon from Canada, the United States of America, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom. The potted fish comes chiefly from the United Kingdom, which also 
supplied the largest proportion of the fresh fish in 1929-30, the bulk of the remainder 
coming from New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, The small import of oysters 
is supplied by New Zealand. 


2. Exports of Fish.—The exports of local fish produce for the five years 1925-26 
to 1929-30 are given hereunder :— 


__ FISH (AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE).—EXPORTS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 
th : 




















Classification. F 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. ' 1929-30. 
= {- eres 
Fish, fresh, smoked, f cwt.' 1,498 435 496 | 496 — 684 
or preserved by £ 7,606 4,072 | 4,857 3,674 | 5,161 
cold process | ' ' 
Preserved, in tins, f owt. 261 184 | 283: 27 121 
dried, salted, ete. £0 491 371 | 548 40 | 818 
Total cwt. ‘1,759 619 779 | 623 1 805. 
. £: 8,097 4,443 6405 + 3,714 | 5,979 








The quantity of fresh fish exported from Australia during 1929-30 was small, amount- 
ing in value to only £2,228. The balance, consisting of smoked and dried fishery producta, 
was exported chiefly to Hong Kong and Egypt. 
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3. Exports of Pearl and Other Shell_—The exports of pearl, tortoise, and trochus- 
shell, of Australian origin, are given hereunder for the five years 1925-26 to 1929-30 :— 


PEARL, TORTOISE, AND TROCHUS-SHELL.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 





Article. * 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. , 1928-29. 1929-30. 





cwt. 48,631 46,451 | 44,119 | 45,058 | 58,503 


‘os 
| 

Pearl-shell 2: £ 391,695 352,626 | 337,469 | 339.016 | 450,615 

Peal Ib. 4,993 3,662 | 4,606 : 4,311 | 1,541 

‘0. - oy £. 4,730 3,364 | 2,894 | 3,113 693 

meee ewt. 19,787 22,851 , 21,968 . 18,814 | 1184 

‘rochus-she ce £ 76,280 72,812 76,116 71,714 | 44,515 


The bulk of the pearl-shell exported during 1929-30 was consigned to the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, the respective values of the shipments 
amounting to £361,666 and £80,257, while trochus-shell to the value of £44,149 was 
dispatched to Japan. 


§ 4, The Commonwealth Department of Fisheries. 


Tn 1907 the Commonwealth Government decided to demonstrate what might be 
attained commercially by the application of modern methods in fishery. A Federal 
Investigation Ship, the Endeavour, was constructed specially for the work, and a 
Director of Fisheries was appointed. Experimental cruises were undertaken, which 
showed that Australia possesses an asset of considerable value in her sea fisheries. 
The Endeavour was unfortunately lost at sea with all on board at the end of 1914. 
A description of the trawling grounds discovered, data regarding oceanography to the 
east of Australia, and a list of the publications of the Department are given in pp. 333 
to 335 of Year Book No. 14. 


In accordance with the recommendations of the Australian Fisheries Conference 
of 1927-29 the Commonwealth Government decided to construct a vessel to continue 
investigations, but the project has been temporarily postponed. 


§ 5. Trawling in Australian Waters. 


The State Trawling Industry was established in New South Wales in 1915, and 
fishing operations were conducted with seven steel stcam trawlers, The catches were 
landed at Sydney and Newcastle, and the fish distributed through retail shops, 
of which there were fourteen in the metropolitan area, one in Newcastle, and 
five in country towns. Early in the year 1923 the Government discontinued 
trawling operations, as the venture was not a commercial success, and the assets have 
since been disposed of. The operations of the Government trawlers, however, revealed 
some of the richest trawling areas in the world, and theso grounds are being successfully 
exploited by private enterprise. 
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CHAPTER XXI. Z 
MINERAL INDUSTRY. 
§ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


1. Place of Mining in Australian Development.—The value of production from the 
mineral industry is now considerably less than that returned by the agricultural or the 
pastoral industry, nevertheless it was the discovery of gold in payable quantities that 
first attracted population to Australia, and thus laid the foundation of its nationhood. 

2. Extent of Mineral Wealth.—The extent of the total mineral wealth of Australia 
cannot yet be regarded as completely ascertained, as large areas of country still await 
systematic prospecting. More detailed allusion to this matter will be found in preceding 
Official Year Books. 

3. Quantity and Value of Production during 1929.—The quantities (where available} 
and the values of the principal minerals produced in each State, and in Australia as a 
whole during the year 1929, are given in the tables immediately following. It must be 
clearly understood that the figures quoted in these tables refer to the quantities and 
values of the various minerals in the form in which they were reported to the States 
Mines Departments, and represent amounts which the Mines Departments consider may 
fairly be taken as accruing to the mineral industry as such. They are not to be regarded 
as representative of Australia’s potentiality as a producer of metals, this matter being 
dealt with separately in § 17 hereinafter. It may be explained, therefore, that the 
item pig-iron in New South Wales refers only to metal produced from locally-raised ore 
and so reported to the Mines Department. New South Wales is, of course, in normal 
times, a large producer of iron and steel from ironstone mined in South Australia. As 
the table shows, the latter State receives credit for this ironstone in its mineral returns, 
but the iron and steel produced therefrom cannot be assigned to the mineral industry 
of New South Wales. Similarly lead, silver-lead, and zinc are credited in the form 
reported to the State of origin—chiefly New South Wales—although the actual metal 
extraction is carried out to a large extent elsewhere. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—QUANTITIES, 1929. 























Minerals. Unit. | N.S.W. Vie: Q’land. |3. Aust.W. Aust.) Tas. Bey Australia. 
Antimony -. | ton 25 2) ae ae ae a as 27 
Arsenic .. ee oo 250 ss oie ai oe ss ots 250 
Asbestos “% 55 wi 1 an 1 255 ve 2 256 
Barytes se 9 152 he - 1,969 ae 10}... 2,131 
Bismuth -. | cwt, 65 ig 2 a oe . a 67 
Brown Coal -. | ton $e 1,741,176) ae oe oa a +. | 1,741,176 
Coal. sell 35 7,617,736] °703,828|1,368,745| .. 544,719] 130,291] .. |10:365;319 
Copper (ingot, 

matte, etc.) < 176 ae 3,748 ery an 8,689) .. 12,613 
Copper ore ne 3), 10 as 277 129; “a 416 
Tistomibceous earth ss 1,107 ie oe Re it ae wis 1,107 
Gold . [fine oz, 7,496 26,275 9,476 1,009} 377,176) 5,597| 130) 427,159 
Gypsum" -. | ton 10,418 13,195) is 95,613 5,289 ss a 124,515 
Tron (pig) (ob)... 4 8,911 et aie aif as vs we 3,911 
Iron oxide ie 4,753 . oT we ie ee a 4,753 
Ironstone sa fi, 235 és as 1,236] 847,813) .. ne .. | 849,049 
Kaolin .. es 43 4,225 1,717 et 140 af on a 6,082 
Lead (8).. ie oe as 389} ls sd 5,983] .. 6,372 
Lead and silver- 

lead ore, concen- 

trates, etc. =. 7 285,031 a ox 6 444 ae 11} 285,492 
Limestone flux .. ee 69,243 “4 67,219] 22,382 Bes 68,176] .. 227,020 
Magnesite is as 8,953 27 ae 135 a ats as 9,115 
Manganese ore .. is 233 a ae a 80 aa os 318 
Molybdenite +. | cwt, 10) aa he oie a ate a 10 
Osmiridium oe oz. ae ez a6 Pa i sa 1,360; .. 1,360 
Phosphate +. | ton 70 - a sac tceyp uss Ds oe 70 
Pigments o a 699) as ne 58) nA A a 757 
Platinum -. | OZ 128; ite oe Salo _ 264. “ oo 1238 
Salt... .. | ton ee | (a) as 76,457, i, ks 76,457 
Sapphires os oz. 65! ae (d) te ae ie oe 65 
Shale (oil) .. | ton os ! Mabon e o a 4,299) .. 4,299 
Silver .. ‘fine oz, 4,471) 909, 52,663, 1,206 49,834 864,354) .. 973,437 
Tin and tin ore . ton 934, 25) 988, a 77) 640 59 2,728 
Wolfram Pe 14) 8 20: ye 152) .. 186 
Zinc a concen- 

trates. oe 231,237, =. 6,997] .. 1 288,234 

(a) Not available for publication. (b) See letterpress preceding this table. 
{c) Year ended 30th June. (d) Quantity not stated. 
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The values of the minerals raised in each State during 1929 are given in the 
following table :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE, 1929. 





























‘ 
Minerals. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land.| S. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. Nd Australia. 
a 
! 
| £ £ & £ £ £ £ £ 
Antimony on 1,877 23 | “ a 1,900 
Arsenic .. acs 6,010 ¥ ; “ 6,010 
Asbestos . ad % 40 a 40 
Barytes ite 264 : 5,907 8 24 6,203 
Bismuth oe 2,013 ae 5 14,681 . 16,742 
Brown Coal . at 178,052 age as is a 178,052 
Coal : | 5,952,720 | 813,370 {1,199,599 ab 426,706 | 105,877 8,498,272 
Copper (ingot and 
te) | 14,183 ae 294,188 oe ay 740,985 1,049,356 
Sone ore H ay 30 <a 22,982 2,778 Re 25,790 
Diamonds : 148 me ae os ae = z 148 
eietouaerous earth 2,767 sé a Be Sekt a be 2,767 
Gold = 31,842 | 111,609 40,250 4,289 1,602,142 23,772 553! 1,814,457 
Gyp: sum. a's 5,916 00 aS 83,661 7,87 ae oe 103,253 
Iron (pig) (2) na 17,600 ; e oe 17,600 
Tron Oxide oe 2,757 . She: 2,757 
Ironstone is AS 974 | 974,985 Sie 975,959 
Kaolin .. 6,885 2,330 ot 560 De { 3775 
Lead (0) ave ae ie 9,015 ite th 138,793 147,808 
Lead and_ silver- | \ 
lead ore, con- 
centrates, etc... | 3,032,349 A Oe 127 7,016 a i 79| 3,039,571 
Limestone flux .. 25,966 ne 29,940 8,393 a 66,597 4 130,896 
Magnesite we 14,161 101 as 270 ws ie ' os 14,532 
Manganese ore .. 946 oe ms = 230 ns 1,176 
Molybdenite ‘ 46 eS an 2 os dee. cd ios 46 
Opal ane . 6,071 . 600 11,056 o. si 38 17,727 
Osmiridium ne a ea .. : 30,624 a 30,624 
Phosphate ve 140 a Ye 6 os af aid 140 
Pigments ws 925 te ws 450 i ore ai 1,375 
Platinum es 1,352 ee os oe a bis ate 1,35: 
Salt oa te wa (a) aA 172,028 a Ms ee 172,028 
Sapphires si 450 ee 4,810 <e a sc as 260 
Shale (oil) ‘oe a me ie 2,982 es 2,082 
Sitver .. Ce 392 100 5,792 131 5,509 94,560 ne 106,484 
Tin and tin ore .. 191,199 3,545 | 114,518 oe 13,432 | 130,014 6,958} 459,666 
Wolfram 1,402 Soe 1,323 o. aa 18,35: tie 21,083 
Zinc & concentrates 802,693 ae a an acs 185,964 aie 988,657 
Unenumerated ,. |(c) 32,090 923 6,122 |(e) 18,924 7,674 |(f)22,649 | 910,755 94,137 
Total «« {10,155,164 [1,116,083 {1,707,179 {1,298,803 2,087,852 |1,561,199 eases eae od 
! 








(6) See letterpress above table, (c) Includes dolomite £9,488, 
'd) Year ended 30th June. {e) Includes fireclay £11,620. 
(g) Mica, £10,548, Central Australia. 


(a) Not available for publication. 
silica £6,559, and fireclay £12,991. ( 
(f) Includes ‘cadmium £7,839, and nickel £14,765. 


It may be pointed out in connexion with the figures given in the above table that 
the totals are exclusive of returns relating to certain commodities, such as stone for 
building and industrial uses, sand, gravel, brick and pottery clays, lime, cement, and 
slates, which might rightly be included under the generic term ‘‘ mineral.’ Valuations 
of the production of some of these may be obtained from the reports of the various 
Mines Departments, but in regard to others it is impossible to obtain adequate 
information. In certain instances, moreover, the published information is of little 
value. By restricting the comparison to items in connexion with which properly 
comparable information can be obtained for each State, it is believed that a satisfactory 
estimate of the progress of the mineral industry can be more readily obtained. The 
items excluded from the total for New South Wales in 1929 consist of—lime, £112,667; 
building stone, £294,366 ; Portland cement, £1,780,021 ; coke, £757,580 ; road materials, 
£1,031,957 ; shell grit, £1,336 ; mineral water, £139 ; sulphur and sulphuric acid £59,482 ; 
and brick and pottery clays, £387,956. Carbide, £53,841, and cement, £175,613, have 
been excluded from the Tasmanian figures. 
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4, Value of Production, 1925 to 1929.—The value of the mineral production in each 
State during the five years 1925 to 1929 is given in the table hereunder :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE, 1925 TO £929. 











Year. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust, Tas. N.T. | Australia, 
£ £& £ £ £ £& £ £ 
1925 .. | 16,657,585 | 1,000,763 | 2,012,456 | 1,028,396 |} 2,393,890 | 1,477,944 | 21,715 | 24,592,749 
1926 «- | 16,319,265 | 1,082,006 | 1,608,661 | 1,032,353 | 2,371,864 | 1,573,997 | 19,085 | 24,007,231 
1927 -« | 15,449.702 | 1,176,378 | 1,645,111 | 1,188,522 | 2,202,437 | 1,301,312 | 19,609 | 22,983,071 
1928 .. | 22,600,668 | 1,098.691 | 1,356,016 | 1,022,952 | 2,128,109 | 1.335.571 | 14,627 | 19.596,634 
1929 «. | 10,155,164 | 1,116,083 | 1,707 179 | 1,298,803 | 2,087,852 | 1,561,199 | 18,345 | 17,944,625 





For New South Wales the value of production in 1929 was over £6,500,000 lower 
than that for 1925, which was the highest ever recorded. The falling-off in 1929 was 
largely due to the decreased returns from coal, gold, iron, and zinc. 

The increase in the Victorian returns for 1929 was chiefly due to a4 rise in the 
production of coal. 

In Queensland the rise in production in 1929 was due to increases in the yields from 
coal, copper, and cobalt. The returns for South Australia in 1929 showed a rise of nearly 
£266,000 as compared with the figures for 1928, the increase being mainly due to the 
greater return from ironstone, which showed a value of £975,000 as compared with 
£711,000 in 1928. In Western Australia the returns for 1929 show a decrease of over 
£40,000 on the total for 1928, the fall being due chiefly to the decline in the return from 
gold amounting to nearly £69,000, although this was to some extent counteracted by 
increases in the case of asbestos and coal amounting to £14,000 and £7,000 respectively. 
The chief items contributing to the increased return in Tasmania for the year 1929 were 
copper, lead, and silver, the value of the yield from which rose by £296,000, £32,000, 
and £16,000 respectively. On the other hand, however, a fall of nearly £129,000 was 
recorded in the value of output from tin. It is stated that the decline in the Northern 
Territory returns for recent years is due in some measure to the fact that some of those 
engaged in mining forsook it to take up more profitable work in other pursuits. The 
number of Chinese miners in the Territory has steadily decreased and those remaining 
areallold men. An increase of about £6,600 in the value of mica produced was responsible 
for the small rise in total production in 1929, 


5. Total Production to end of 1929,—In the next table will be found the estimated 
value of the total mineral production in each State up to the end of 1929. The figures 
given in the table are also exclusive of the same items referred to in connexion with the 
preceding table. Thus the total for New South Wales falls short by nearly £42,000,000 
of that published by the State Department of Mines, the principal items excluded being 
coke, £13,756,000 ; cement, £17,347,000 ; lime, £1,596,000 ; and considerable values for 
marble, slate, granite, chert, gravels, etc., which the Department now includes in the 
returns for quarries. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE TO END OF 1929. 








Minerals.| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. pee ne Australia. 
Million. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Gold rig ©2567,750 303,496,261] 85,889,110 1,686,550 168,525,220 8,968,444] 2,283,715 630 
VE. 
lead ..1117,915,178 —265,005| 4,179,892] 381,652, 2,269,467| 8,897,407 64,059 134 
Copper ..| 15,570,634. 216,686] 26,457,188] 33,140,636, 1,808,726] 19,773,142] 2327859) 97 
Iron e+| 7,734,483 15,641 473,759] 7,921,684! 36,722 52,110. 66 16 
Tin —..| 147388,719 — 976,662| 11,069,768 i 1,589,666] 17,169,696] 621,180) 46 
Wolfram 273,589, 11,885] 1,064,072) 301 1,441 224,155 216,859 2 
Zine «+{ 22,892,852 ‘en 13,460; 15,993 5,437 976,755: as 24 
Coal _. 184,388,879, 12,188,022 18,499,868 et 6,207,554) 1,747,149 Ms 223 
Other ..| 7/945,549' 865,535] 2'966,618| 4,483,459]  '218,157| 1,735,433 54,735 18 


Total .. Baa nies aera 150,613,635) 47,580,275]175,662,390) 59 544,291] 3,473,400 1,190 





(a) To 30th June, 1929. 
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The “ other”? minerals in New South Wales include alunite, £209,000; antimony, 
£357,000; bismuth, £236,000; chrome, £122,000; diamonds, £145,000; molybdenite, 
£212,000; opal, £1,592,000; scheelite, £193,000; and oil shale £2,691,000. In the 
Victorian returns antimony ore was responsible for £612,000. The value for coal in this 
State includes £1,253,000 for brown coal. Included in ‘Other’? in the Queensland 
production were opal, £185,000; gems, £622,000; bismuth, £118,000; cobalt, £154,000 ; 
molybdenite, £599,000; and limestone flux, £919,000. The chief items in South Australian 
‘“‘ other’ minerals were salt, £2,642,000; limestone flux, £525,000; gypsum, £708,000; 
phosphate, £131,000; and opal, £124,000. In the Tasmanian returns limestone flux 
was responsible for £860,000, osmiridium for £555,000, scheelite for £112,000, and iron 
pyrites for £94,000. 


6. Decline in the Metalliferous Industry.—On the Ist December, 192], a Select 
Committee was appointed by the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales to inquire 
into and report upon the serious decline in the metalliferous industry. The result of the 
Committee’s investigations was published in a Report issued in 1922, wherein the chief 
contributing causes of the decline in New South Wales and in Australia generally were 
summarized as follows :—{1) High cost of production: (2) Deterioration in ore values 
in existing mines: (3) Inadequate machinery: (4) High freights: (5) High treat- 
ment charges: (6) Imperfect labour conditions in mines: (7) Lack of new payable 
discoveries: (8) Lack of efficiently-supported prospecting. 


7. Geophysical Methods for Detection of Ore Deposits—The Imperial Geophysical 
Experimental Survey which was set up early in 1928, to carry out a two years’ programme 
of work in Australia, completed its field operations during the first few months of the 
year 1930. The purpose of the Survey was to test various methods that had been 
developed for prospecting by geophysical means, and if possible, to demonstrate their 
value under conditions that are common throughout the Empire. Gravimetrical, 
electrical, magnetometrical and seismic methods were investigated. The field work 
was carried out in Gelliondale, Cooper’s Creek and the Mallee (Victoria), Leadville, Gulgong, 
Captain’s Flat (New South Wales), Chillagoe (Queensland), Moonta, Port Lincoln (South 
Australia), Northampton (Western Australia), Copper-Nickel, Renison Bell (Tasmania). 
The findings of the Survey were subsequently tested by bores and shafts put down by 
the various State Departments of Mines and in quite a number of cases previously 
unknown ore bodies were found. The complete report of the work will be published 
early in 1931 by the Cambridge University Press. The Survey was financed by equal 
contributions of £16,000 each made available by the (British) Empire Marketing Board 
and the Commonwealth Government, the latter’s contribution being appropriated 
under the Geophysical Survey Act 1928. 


§ 2. Gold. 


1. Discovery in Various States.—The discovery of gold in payable quantities was an 
epoch-making event in Australian history, for, as one writer aptly phrases it, this event 
‘ precipitated Australia into nationhood.”’ A more or less detailed account of the finding 
of gold in the various States appears under this section in Official Year Books Nos. 1 to 4, 
but considerations of space preclude its repetition in the present issue. 


2. Production at Various Periods.—In the following table will be found the value of 
the gold raised in the several States and in Australia as a whole during each of the six 
decennial periods from 1851 to 1920, and in single years from 1921 to 1929, from the dates 
when payable discoveries were first reported. Owing to defective information in the 
earlier years the tigures fall considerably short of the actual totals, for during the first 
stages of mining development, large quantities of gold were taken out of Australia by 
successful diggers, who preferred to keep the amount of their wealth secret. 
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GOLD.—VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 185! TO 1929. 





W. Aust. Tas. | Nor. Ter. Australla. 











—______— 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q'land. ie Aust, 
s | ¢& £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1951-60.. 11,530,583 | 93,337,052 | 14,565 7 es 788,564 .. {105,670,764 
1861-70... {13,678,108 | 65,106,264 | 2,076,494 7 is 12°174 1. g0'871o35 
1871-80... | 8157654 | 40/625,188 |10,733,048 | 579,068 ne 700,048 | 79,022 | 61/203'028 


1881-90.. | 4,306,541 | 28,413,792 '13,843,081 | 246,668 178,473 ]1,514,921 | 713,345 | 49,216,821 
1891-1900 /10,332,120 | 29,904,152 |23,989,359 | 219,931 | 22,308,524 |2,338,336 | 906,988 | 89,999,410 
1901-10.. | 9,569,492 | 30,136,686 |23,412,395 | 310,080 | 75,540,415 |2,566,170 | 473,871 (142,009,109 
Eo ieee 4,988,377 | 13,354,217 | 9,876,677 | 238,808 | 46,808,351 | 873,302 | 100,652 | 76,240,384 























1921 . 271,302 554,087 214,060 138,938 | 2,935,693 28,311 1,299 4,018,685 
1922. 118,359 501,515 378,154 4,693 | 2,525,811 16,101 540 3,545,173 
1923... 83,325 422,105 392,563 4,199 | 2,232,179 16,300 743 3,151,414 
1924 ws. 86,905 312,398 459,716 4,093 | 2,255,932 21,516 3,270 3,143,830 
1925... 82,498 200,901 197,118 3,535 | 1,874,320 14,969 1,939 | 2,375,280 
1926. 82,551 208,471 43,914 3,219 | 1,857,716 17,936 594 | 2,214,401 
1927... 76,595 163,699 161,321 1,776 | 1,734,571 20,646 468) 2,159,076 
1928, 64.503 144.068 56.395 2.253 | 1,671,093 15,306 431 | 1,944,054 
1929. 31,842 111,609 40,250 4,289 | 1,602,142 23,772 553 | 1,814,457 
Total .. 63,867,750 |303,496,204 casera 1,636,550 |163,525 220 |8,968,372 |2,283,715 ‘629,666,921 





In the figures quoted above, allowance has been made in the values for the years in 
which gold was at a premium. 

The value of the gold yield in 1929 was the lowest recorded since the discovery of the 
precious metal in 1851. 

The amount of gold raised in Australia in any one year attained its maximum in 1903, 
‘in which year Western Australia also reached its highest point. For the other States the 
years in which the greatest yields were obtained were as follows :—New South Wales, 
1852 ; Victoria, 1856; Queensland, 1900; South Australia, 1894; and Tasmania, 1899. 

The following table shows the quantity in fine ounces of gold raised in cach State 
and in Australia during each of the last five years. A separate line is added showing the 
‘the total production in thousands of fine ounces since 1851 :— 


GOLD.—QUANTITY PRODUCED, 1925 TO 1929, AND TOTAL 1851-1929. 





Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8, Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. soar aad Australia. 


Fine czs. | Fine ozs. | Fine ozs.| Fine ozs.| Fine ozs. | Fine ozs | Fine ozs.| Fine ozs. 


1925 .. | 19,422 | 47,296 | 46,406 832 | 441,252 3,524 456 559,188 
1926 .. | 19,435 | 49,078 | 10,339 758 | 437,343 4,222 140 521,315 
1927 .. | 18,032 | 38,538 | 37,979 418 | 408,353 4,861 110 508,291 
1928 .. | 12,831 | 33,917 | 13,277 532 | 393,408 3,603 101 457,669 


1929... 7,496 | 26,275 9,476 1,009 | 377,176 5,597 130 427,159 


Total(d) 
1851-1929| 14,989 | 71,325 | 20,127 383 | ‘37,887 2,105 537 147,353 
(a) Year ended 30th June. (6) ’000 omitted in each case. 
Unfortunately, the general decline which has characterized Australia’s gold output 
‘for a number of years has not been checked by new finds of importance, and unless more 
economic methods of exploiting existing low-grade deposits can be evolved the depression 
is likely to continue. At the present time, various monied interests are investigating the 
‘possibilities of developing these deposits in some of the States, while a considerable 
-amount of prospecting is being carried on not only on old goldfields but in new areas. 


3. Changes in Relative Positions of States as Gold Producers.—A glance at the 
‘figures in the table showing the value of gold raised will sufficiently explain the enormous 
‘increase in the population of Victoria during the period 1851 to 1861, when an average of 
-over 40,000 persons reached the State cach year. With the exception of the year 1889, 
when its output was surpassed by that of Queensland, Victoria maintained its position 
as the chief gold-producer for a period of forty-seven years, or up to 1898, when its 
production was outstripped by that of Western Australia, the latter State from this year 
onward contributing practically half, and so far as recent years are concerned more than 
half the entire yield of Australia. New South Wales occupied the second place on the 
list until 1874, when Queensland returns exceeded those of the parent State, and, with 
the exception of the years 1921 and 1926, maintained this pre-eminence to the end of 
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1929. South Australia hae occupied the position of lowest contributor to the total gold 

yield since the year 1871. Taking the average of the last ten years, the relative position 

of each State in regard to the gold production of Australia was as follows :— 
GOLD.—RELATIVE POSITION OF STATES AS PRODUCERS, 1920 TO 1929. 











t 
Annual \ Annual 
Average of Percentage | j Average of | Percentage 
State, Gold on | State. | Gold on 
Production, Total. |: Production, Total. 
1920 to 1929. ‘ 1920 to 1929. 
‘| 
028. | ozs. 
Total ae .. | 631,896 100-0 : New South Wales . 24,004 , 3.8 
Western Australia.. | 475,690 75-3 | Tasmania . i) 4,513 | 0.7 
Victoria .. «. | 72,185 11-4 | South Australia .. 1,070 0.2 
Queensland .. | 54,123 | 8-6 | Northern Territory 311 is 





4. Methods of Gold Mining adopted in Each State—Allusion to the methods of gold 
mining adopted in each State, and the production from the chief centres therein will 
be found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book, but considerations of space 
preclude reference to these matters in the present issue. (See Year Book No. 4.) 

5. Remarkable Masses of Gold.—Allusion has already been made in preceding Year 
Books to the discovery of “ nuggets” and other remarkable masses of gold, but it is not 
proposed to repeat this information in the present issue. (See Year Book No. 4, page 500.) 

6. Modes of Occurrence of Gold in Australia.—This subject has been alluded to at 
some length in earlier issues of the Year Book, but considerations of space will not 
permit of repetition in the present issue. (See No. 4, page 500.) 

7. Place of Australia in the World’s Gold Production.—In the table given below will 
be found the estimated value of the world's gold production, and the share of Australia 
therein during the five years 1925 to 1929. The figures given in the table have been 
compiled chiefly from returns obtained directly by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics from the gold-producing countries of the world. 


GOLD.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1925 TO 1929. 














,, an ; Percen 
Year. Mone Erofoctwon oth wei in antics 
| t Total. 
é a 
1925 sis fs Ss 81,701,000 2,35, 000 | 2.9 
1926 sce af oe 82,684,000 2,214,000 2.7 
1927 as oe Ss 82,567,000 2, 159,000 2.6 
1928 a 6 ee 83,829,000 1,944. 000 2.3 
1929 a on Rs 83,287,000 1,814,000 2.2 





The value of the gold yield in the ten chief producing countries during each of the 
five years 1925 to 1929 is given in the table hereunder. Particulars of the quantity 
and value of the gold production for all countries for the ten years 1920-29 will be found 
in the Bulletin of Australian Production issued by this Bureau. 


GOLD.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1925 TO 1929. 











Country. i 1925, 1926. 1927. | 1923. 1929. 
£ & £ £ £ 

Union of South Africa | 40,768,000 | 42,285,000 | 42,998,000 43,982,000] 44,229,000 
United States -. , 9,854,000 } 9,509,000 8,993,000 9,110,000} 8,736,000 
Canada os ne | 7,373,000 7,451,000 7 370,000 8,031,000! 8;191,000 
Russia 7 -. | 4,507,000 | 4,214,000 4,507,000 5,097,000, 4,248,000 
Mexico a -. + 38,351,000 3,282,000 3,081,000 2,970,000} 2,'769,0: 
Rhodesia .. .. ' 2,470,000 | 2,521,000 2,470,000 2,447,600] 2,382,0: 
Australia .. «. ' 2,375,000 2,214,000 , 2,159,000 1,944,000), 1,814,000 
India we -» | 1,673,000 1,631,000 ; 1,632,000 1,597,000; 1,546,000 
Japan on -. ' 1,189,000 1,285,000 : 1,374,600 1,312,000) 1,419,000 
Gold Coast .. Geant 844,000 847,600 728,800 670,400, 883,000 
Colombia .. -. ' 1,070,600 757,000 681,000 608,600' (2) 608,000 





(a) Not available; previous year’s figures taken. 
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The next table ahows the average yearly value in order of importance of the yield 
in the chief gold-producing countries for the decennium 1920-1929. 


GOLD.—AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1920 TO 1929. 











Country. Value. Country. Value. 
£ £ 
Union of South Africa... 42,116,000 || Australia ‘A 5 2,967,000 
United States .. we 10,516,000 || Rhodesia be a 2,736,000 
Canada aN me 6,661,000 | India .. a os 1,813,000 
Mexico oth “Ss 3,387,000 || Japan .. Aes ee 1,305,000 
Russia ae a 3,013,000 || Colombia te a 1,065,000- 





The comparison has been restricted to countries where the average for the period 
is in excess of a million sterling. 


8. Employment in Gold Mining.—The number of persons engaged in gold mining: 
in each State in 199] and during each of the last five years is shown in the following 
table :— 

GOLD MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1901, AND 1925 TO 1929. 




















Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor, Ter.| Total, 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1901 aus 12,064 | 27,387 9,438 1,000 | 19,771 1,112 200 70,972 
1925 Tae 831 2,353 347 34 5,009 103 32 8,709 
1926 3 808 1,967 321 26 4,488 107 26 7,743 
1927 os 670 1,126 304 17 4,056 65 12 6,250 
1928 ie 736 655 343 | 30°} 3,863 47 12 | . 5,686 
1929 es 684 864 326 58 4,108 63 5 6,108 








The heavy decline noticeable since 1901 is of course due to the exhaustion of 
accessible payable deposits and the failure to locate any considerable fresh sources of 


supply. 


9. Bounty on Production.—A reference to the bounty provided by the Common- 
wealth on gold production in Australia will be found in § 16. 1. hereinafter. 


§ 3. Platinum and Platinoid Metals. 


1. Piatinum.—(i) New South Wales. The deposits at present worked in the State 
are situated at Platina in the Fifield division, near Parkes, and the production in 1929 
amounted to 128 ozs., valued at £1,352 as compared with 354 ozs., valued at £4,544 in 
the preceding year, while the total production recorded to the end of 1929 amounted 
to 18,928 ozs., valued at £118,722. During the year 1929 a shipment of 10 tons of 
platinoid ore obtained near Broken Hill was sent overseas for experimental treatment. 


(ii) Victoria. In Gippsland the metal has been found in association with copper, 
and 127 ozs. were produced in 1913, but there was no production in recent years. 


(iii) Queensland. Platinum, associated with osmiridium, has been found in the beach 
sands between Southport and Currumbin, in creeks on the Russell goldfield near Innisfail, 
and in alluvial deposits on the Gympie gold-field, but no production has been recorded. 


2. Osminm, Iridium, etc.—{i) New South Wales. Small quantities of osmium, 
iridium, and rhodium are found in various localities. Platinum, associated with iridium 
and osmium, has been found in the washings from the Aberfoil River, about 15 miles 
from Oban; on the beach sands of the northern coast; in the gem sand at Bingara, 
Mudgee, Bathurst, and other places. In some cages, as for example in the beach sands 
of Ballina, the osmiridium and other platinoid metals amount to as much as 40 per cent. 
of the platinum, or about 28 per cent. of the whole metallio content. 

(ii) Victorsa. In Victoria, iridosmine has been found near Foster, and at Waratah 
Range, South Gippsland. 
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(iii) Tasmania, For 1929 the yield of osmiridium was returned as 1,360 ozs., valued 
at £30,624, the quantity raised being about 300 ozs. less than in 1928, the decrease being 
due to the decline in price, which at the end of the year had fallen to £16 10s. an ounce. 
Efforts are being made to stabilize the industry by arranging for a better marketing 
scheme. It is stated that one of the reasons for the decreased demand for the metal, 
and the consequent fall in price, is that osmiridium itself is of no commercial value, the 
value being in the osmium and iridifm extracted therefrom. The process of extraction 
is a particularly dangerous one, owing to the fact that osmium oxide, which is a deadly 
poison, is given off in a gaseous state. Some of the American firms have ceased producing 
on this account, and are using African ore containing platinum and iridium, the extraction 
of which is simpler and less hazardous. 


§ 4, Silver and Lead. 


1. Occurrence in Each State.—Particulars regarding the occurrence of silver in each 
State will be found in preceding Year Books, Nos. 1 to 5, but considerations of space 
preclude the repetition of this matter in the present volume. 





2. Development cf Silver Mining.—The value of the production of silver, silver-lead 
and ore, and lead from each State during the five years ending 1929 is given hereunder :— 


SILVER AND LEAD.—PRODUCTION, 1925 TO 1929. 

















Year NSW, Victoria, | Q’land. ; S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas, Australia, 
£ £ £7) of | | £ £ 

1925 .. | 5,320,976 291 | 240,684 | 1,655 | 114, ai 202.661 | (a) 617 | 5,982,145 

1926 .. | 4,399,953 307 | 147,724 © 865 | 85,604 | 281,155 | (a) 447 | 4,916,055 

1927 .. | 3,487,980 304 | 32,102 | 143 | 30,421 | 222, "497 (a) 379 | 3,773,756 

1928 .. | 2,492,089 275: 3,387; .. 10,836 | 180,517 | (a) 22 | 2,687,126 

1929 .. | 3,032,741 100 ' 14,807 258 | 12, 525 | eee: 353 | (a) 79 | 3,293,863 





- (a) Year ended 30th June. 


Low prices coupled with increased costs of production were responsible for the 
decrease in values recorded in New South Wales during the period dealt with. The 
improvement in 1929 as compared with 1928 was mainly due to an advance in the price 
of lead. 

It must be understood that the totals for New South Wales in the above table represent 
the net value of the product (excluding zinc) of the silver-lead mines of the State. In 
explanation of the values thus given, it may be noted that the metallic contents of the 
darger portion of the output from the silver-lead mines in the State are extracted outside 
New South Wales, and the Mines Department considers, therefore, that the State should 
not take full credit for the finished product. The real importance of the State as a 
producer of silver, lead, and zinc is thus to some extent lost sight of. The next table, 
however, which indicates the quantity of these metals locally produced, and the average 
contents by assay of concentrates exported during the last five years, will show, as regards 
New South Wales, the estimated total production and the value accruing to Australia 
from the three metals :— 


SILVER-LEAD MINES.—NEW SOUTH WALES, TOTAL PRODUCTION, 1925 TO 1929. 

















Metal Produced within Australia. Contents of Concentrates Exported. 
Year. 
' ' 
Silver. | Lead. Zine, Value. Silver. Lead, Zine. Value. 
: ae 
ozs, fine! tons. , fons. £ ozs. fine. tons. tons. £ 
1925 7,487, ae 139,839 39,991 | 7,539,130 | 1,782,193 30,752 75,485 1,371,183 
1926 i, 338. 47 142,654 | 39,277 | 6,730,689 | 2,871,264 23,242 96,167 1,591,673 
1927 7, 001, ‘861 | 156, 306 | 42,757 | 5,955,009 | 2,339,382 26,709 116,123 1,467,235 
19238 7 068. 064 151,475 44,004 | 5,256,649 | 1,259,931 11,372 94,987 836.620 
2929 7,619,884 ; 165,364 46,163 | 5,918,014 835,697 7,009 76,619 734,261 
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The figures given above are quoted on the authority of the Mines Department of 
New South Wales. Accurate details in regard to gold, copper, and antimony contained 
in the silver-lead ores are not available. Cadmium was first extracted in 1922 at 
Risdon, in Tasmania, and in 1929 the amount won from ores of New South Wales 
origin was given as 182 tons, valued at £81,343. As pointed out previously, credit for 
this value is not taken in the New South Wales returns, the value accruing to the State 
being taken as that of the declared value of the concentrates at the time of their dispatch. 


3. Sources of Production.—Broken Hill, in New South Wales, is the chief centre of 
silver production in Australia. 

(i) New South Wales. (a) Broken Hill. A description of the silver-bearing area 
in this district is given in earlier issues of the Year Book. (See No. 4, page 506.) 

Although the returns are not complete in all cases, the following table relating to 
the companies controlling the principal mines at Broken Hill will give some idea of the 
richness of the field :— 


SILVER.—BROKEN HILL RETURNS TO END OF 1929. 

















Value of Dividends and 
Mine. Output to Bonuses Paid 
end of 1929. to end of 1929. 

£ - £ 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. Pa 52,986,921 13,655,247 
Broken Hill Proprietary Block 14 Co. Ltd. és 4,664,128 670,160 
British-Australian Broken Hill Co. Ltd. .. se 5,858,998 821,280 
Broken Hill Proprietary Block 10 Co. Ltd. 4,946,989 1,432,500 
Sulphide Corporation Ltd. (Cpeatand Junction Mines) 26,335,236 3.279,375 
Broken Hill South Ltd. .. ss 21,158,263 4,855,000 
North Broken Hill Ltd. .. es ee 16,691,317 5,001,440 
Broken Hill Junction Lead Mining Co. we Me 1,185,058 87,500 
Junction North Broken Hill anes is wa 2 3,511,940 171,431 
The Zinc Corporation Ltd. as x 8,680,601 3,186,510 
Barrier South Ltd. ar ote vee ee . 151,517 50,000 
Totals .. ah eck ais 146,170,968 33,210,443 


The returns relating to dividends and bonuses paid are exclusive of £1,744,000 
representing the nominal value of shares in Block 14, British, and Block 10 companies, 
allotted to shareholders of Broken Hill Proprietary Company. If the output of the 
companios engaged in treating the tailings, etc., be taken into ccnsideration, the totals 
for output and dividends shown in the table would be increased to about 153 millions 
and 36 millions respectively. The authorized capital of the various companies amounted 
to £8,823,000. 

(b) Other Areas. Silver is found in various other localities in New South Wales, 
but the production therefrom in 1929 was unimportant, with the exception of the 
Yerranderie area from which a yield of 86,500 ozs. was reported. 

(ii) Victoria. The silver produced in 1929 amounted to 909 ozs., valued at £100, 
and was obtained in the refining of gold at the Melbourne Mint. 

(iii) Queensland. Owing to low prices, the yields from the chief silver and lead 
producing centres in 1929 showed a considerable decline, the total value of the production 
of both metals being only £14,807, as compared with £148,000 in 1926, and £241,000 in 
1925. Great hopes are entertained from the activities of the Company engaged in 
exploiting the immense silver-lead field at Mount Isa. It is proposed to work the deposits 
on a large scale, and tha most modern appliances have been installed. 

(iv) South Australia. Silver ore has been discovered at Miltalie and Poonana, in the 
Franklin Harbour district, also at Mount Malvern and Olivaster, near Rapid Bay, and in 
the vicinity of Blinman and Farina, at Baratta, and elsewhere. The production of silver 
in 1929 was valued at £131, and of silver-lead ore at £127. 

(v) Western Australia. The quantity of silver obtained as a by-product and 
exported in 1929 was 49,834 ozs., valued at £5,509. In addition, 444 tons of lead and 
silver-lead ore and concentrates valued at £7,016 were exported. The production of 
ead ore from the Northampton mineral field amounted in 1929 to 1,075 tons. 
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(vi) Tasmania. The silver produced in 1929 amounted to 864,354 ozs., valued at 
£94,560, and the lead to 5,983 tons, valued at £138,793. About 715,000 ozs. of the total 
silver output were contained in silver lead, while 149,000 ozs. were contained in the blister 
copper produced by the Mount Lyell Co. 


(vii) Northern Territory. Silver-lead ores are found near Pine Creek, and at Mount 
Shoobridge near Brock’s Creek railway station. There are a number of fair-sized galena 
lodes in the Pine Creek and McArthur River districts, but, ewing to costs of transport 
and realization little attention is devoted to them. 


4. World’s Production.—The world’s production of silver during the last five years 
for which particulars are available is estimated to have been as follows :— 


SILVER.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1925 TO 1929. 


' ( 
Total. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. | 1929. 








World’s production in 1,000 fine ozs. | 245,186 ' 953,186 251,232 | 257,273 | 262,598 





The share of Australia in the world’s silver production in 1919 was estimated at 
7,800,000 ozs., or about 43 per cent. of the total production, but in 1921, owing to the 
cessation of operations at the Broken Hill field, the total local extraction fell to 4,573,000 
ozs., and the estimated silver contents of the ores, bullion, and concentrates exported 
to 732,000 ozs., the total being a little over 3 per cent. of the world’s production. For 
1929 local extraction was set down as 9,230,000 ozs., and exports as 680,000 ozs., the 
total being equivalent to about 33 per cent. on the production for the world. 
The figures for the world’s production are given on the authority of The Mineral 
Industry. 

Arranged in order of importance the estimated yields in 1929 from the chief silver 
producing countries were as follow :— 


SILVER.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1929. 











Country. Preductian . Country. Production. 
H Fine ozs. | Fine ozs. 
('000 omitted.) (000 omitted.) 

Mexico .. or eh 108,700 Japan .. as as 4,500 
United States .. = 60,938 Central America ee 2,300 
South America .. as 29,500 Dutch East Indies ie 2,000 
Canada .. ais a 23,180 Transvaal ‘ oe 1,035 
Europe .. a a 11,100 China .. we se 300 
Australia ae oe 9,909 Rhodesia are een 110 
British India ar as 7,500 





5. Prices.—As the production of silver is dependent to a very large extent on the 
price realized, a statement of the average price per standard ounce in the London market 
during the last five years is given below :— 


SILVER.—PRICES, 1925 TO 1929. 











| : 


Price. | 1925. | 1926, 1927. 
i 
! 
Pence per standard oz. | 32.09 | 28.69 | 


1998. | 1929. 
| 
26.75 | 24.47 


26.05 | 





The average price in cents per fine ounce in New York fell from 69.07 in 1925 to 
53.31 in 1929. The London price showed a further heavy fall in 1930, the average for 
the year being 17.66 pence. 
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6. Employment in Silver Mining.—The number of persons employed in silver mining 
during each of the last five years is given: below :— 


SILVER MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1925 TO 1929. 














Year. N.S8.W,. Q’land. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Nor. Ter. | Australia. 

(a) (a) 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1025 abe .. | 5,770 590 | (8) 204 579 4 | (c) 7,166 
1926 - we 5,924 390 | (b) 138 523 2 | (d) 7,002 
1927 oe oe 5,833 277 (b) 51 718 -- | (e) 6,882 
1928 ss .. | 4,666 282 | (b) 12 627 .. | (f) 5,589 
1929 Be .. | 5,001 447 | (b) 31 540 | 2 | (gy) 6,028 

(a) Silver, lead, and zinc. (0) Principally lead and silver-lead ore. (c) Including 19 in 

South Australia. (d) Including 25 in South Australia. (e) Including 2 in Victoria and 1 in 
South Australia. (f) Including 2 in Victoria. (g) Including 7 in Scuth Australia. 


The bulk of the employment up to 1924, when Queensland assumed importance, was 
in New South Wales and Tasmania, the quantity of silver raised in the other States being 
unimportant. With the early development of the great silver-lead field at Mt. Isa the 
employment returns for Queensland will, doubtless, increase considerably. In April, 
1930, the population on the field was well over 3,000. 


§ 5. Copper. 


1. Production.—The production of copper in the various States has been influenced 
considerably by the ruling prices, which have undergone extraordinary fluctuations. The 
value of the local production as reported and credited to the mineral industry for the years 
1925 to 1929 is shown in the following table :— 


COPPER.—PRODUCTION, 1925 TO 1929. 














State. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales .. oe 30,215 22,473 12,655 3,497 14,183 
Queensland oe oe 254,074 73,591 |° 218,842 177.043 294,188 
South Australia os oe 35,878 14,681 12,452 13,321 22,982 
Weatern Australia .. oo 18,200 84 101 765 2,778 
Tasmania as tea 436,661 454,854 | 362,988 444,802 740,985 

Northern Territory -. | (a) 15 | (a) 60 ae ve ae 
Australia on Ae 775,043 | 565,743 | 607,038 639,428 |(b)1,075,146 

(a) Year ended 30th June. (6) Includes £30, value of production in Victoria. 


The total value of the production in 1920 was £2,658,000, and the heavy fall during 
recent years was due tothe low price of the metal preventing the profitable working cf 
many of the copper mines throughout Australia. Production in 1929 was stimulated 
by the rise in price, but the total for the year was less than half of that recorded in 1920. 


2. Sources of Production.—{i) New South Wales.’ The depression in this branch 
of the mining industry during the last few years is likely to continue, unless copper 
appreciates in value, and less costly methods of production are evolved. For the year 
1917 the yield was valued at upwards of £814,000, in 1918 it was returned at £697,000, 
but in 1928 it had declined to under £4,000. The rise in price during 1929 led to a 
moderate increase in activity, the production being principally obtained from the Mount 
Royal mine at Tottenham and the Budgery mine at Hermidale. 

(ii) Queensland. The yield in this State amounted in 1929 to 3.748 tons valued at 
£294,188, and shows a acrious decline as compared with 1920 when nearly 16,000 tons 
valued at £1,552,000 were raised. The falling-off in the yield in recent years was 
due partly to the low prices realized for copper and partly to old-fashioned plant and 
methods of treatment. Returns from the chief producing areas in 1929 were as follows :— 
Cloncurry, 3,377 tons, £265,110; Mount Morgan, 180 tons, £14,130; Herberton, 83 
tons, £6,535 ; and Gladstone, 64 tons. £5,060. 
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(iii) South Australia. Taking the entire period over which production extended, 
the yield of copper in South Australia easily outstrips that of any other State. In recent 
years, however, Queensland, Tasmania, and New South Wales have come to the front as 
copper producers, as the table on the preceding page shows. Deposits of copper ore are 
found over a large portion of South Australia. A short account of the discovery, etc., 
of some of the principal mining areas, such as Kapunda, Burra Burra, Wallaroo, and 
Moonta, was given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. During the year 1928 
increased attention was given to the possibility of making fresh discoveries in the 
Moonta and Wallaroo copper field. Opened in 1860, this field worked continuously 
until 1923, and produced copper to the value of £20,000,000. In 1929 the production 
amounted to 277 tons, valued at £22,982. A certain amount of copper precipitate is 
recovered from old tailings and slime dumps. 


(iv) Western Australia. The value of the copper exported from this State in 1929 
was only £2,778 as compared with £18,200 in 1925, the small production in 1929 being 
due to the low price ruling for the metal. 


(v) Tasmania. The quantity of copper produced in Tasmania during 1929 was 
8,689 tons, valued at £740,985, the whole of the production being due to the Mount Lyell 
Mining and Railway Co. Ltd. This Company treated 46,836 tons of ore and concentrates 
and produced 8,788 tons of blister copper, containing copper, 8,689 tons; silver, 149,424 
ozs. ; and gold, 2,843 ozs. 


(vi) Northern Territory. Copper bas been found at various places, but lack of capital 
and difficulty of transport prevent the development of the deposits. In 1926, the pro- 
daction was returned at 7 tons of ore, valued at £60, obtained near Kilgour gorge in the 
Borroloola district, but none was recorded during the last three years. 


3. Prices.-The great variation in price that the metal has undergone is shown in 
the following table, which gives the average price in London and New York during each 
of the last five years. The figures are given on the authority of the The Mineral 
Industry. 


COPPER.—PRICES, 1925 TO 1929. 








Average Londen Price Average New York 
Year. per Ton Standard ‘' Price in Cents per lb. 
Copper. ' Electrolytic Copper. 
n o | 

| £ ' Cents. 
1925 oe ans ee 61.92 14.04 
1926 oe A ae 57.97 ; 13.80 
1927 ve ar 55.65 12.92 
1928 <% ot i 63.70 4 14.57 
1929 oe +s ace 75.41 18.11 





As evidence of the tremendous variation in the price of copper it may be noted that 
in December, 1916, the average London price of standard copper was £145.32 per ton, 
while in June, 1927, it was quoted at £54.03. In 1929 the highest average was £89.15, 
recorded in March. In common with other metals there was a serious drop in the price 
of copper in 1930, the average London market price falling to £54-68. 


4. World’s Production of Copper.—The world’s production of copper during the five 
years 1925 to 1929 is estimated to have been as follows, The figures for foreign countries 
have been taken from the latest issue of The Mineral Industry :— 


COPPER.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1925 TO 1929. 





Year .. of -.' 1925. . 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 


: ! | 


World’s production—tons .. ! 1,419,000 | 1,459,000 1,502,000 | 1,689,000 | 1,879,000 
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The yields from the chief copper-producing countries in 1929 were as follow :— 
COPPER.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1929. 








Country. Production. Country. Production. 
Tons. Tons. 
United States. .. | 916,000 || Russia die ae 26,600 
Chile .. on ia 311,000 Germany ms sie: 25,600 
Afrioa .. és e's 143,900 Jugoslavia a “é 14,806 
Canada .. me aa 108,200 || Norway she as 14,400 
Mexico .. we Sis 77,500 H Cuba .. 20 nn 14,100 
Japan .. es oe 73,500 || Australia Be “e 13,600 
Peru. = ». | 53,600 |} Bolivia ss _ 8,900 
Spain and Portugal os 50,600 | ' Austria si i 3,400 
\ 








The Australian production in 1929 amounted to under 1 per cent. of the total. 


About 50 per cent. of the world’s copper output in 1929 was produced in the United 
States, where the cartel known as Copper Exporters Inc. holds a dominating influence 
in the world’s market for the metal. 


5. Employment in Copper Mining.—The number of persons employed in copper 
mining during each of the last five years was as follows :— 


COPPER MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1925 TO 1929, 











Year, N.S.W. Q’land. | S. Aust, . W. Aust, | Tas. Nor. Ter. | Australia. 
No. No. No. No. , No. | No. No. 
1925. ee 47 878 55 34! 743 | 6) 1,768 
1926 Pe oe 31 270 26 | 8: 697 1,032 
1927 < a 29 271 20 : 9. 780 oe 1,089 
1928 we ar 3 517 14. 10. 1,181 ! | 1,725 
1929 as = 32 366 74° 9 1,307 ° | (a)1,789 
\ 





(a) Including 1 in Victoria. 


§ 6. Tin. 


1. Production.—The development of tin mining is, of course, largely dependent on 
the price realized for the metal, and, as in the case of copper, the production has been 
subject to somewhat violent fluctuations. The table below shows the value of the 
production as reported to the Mines Departments in each of the States during the five 
years 1925 to 1929 :— 


TIN.—PRODUCTION, 1925 TO 1929. 











State. | 1925. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 

| 

tof £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales sis -. | 250,944 | 326,474 | 287,539 | 231,843 | 191,199 
Viotoria ae we x 11,592 5,075 11,464 12,954 3,545 
Queensland sy 161,500 | 174,147 | 193,774 | 134,727 | 114,518 
Western Australia i 15,392 10,450 13,316 15,002 13,432 
Tasmania eo 3 ; 297,515 | 322,526 | 317,593 | 258,676 | 130,014 
Northern Territory (a) .. | 16,966 | 15,852) 18,754] 10,828 | 6,958 

|————_ a : 

Total .. wk os | 752,909 | 854,524 | 842,430 | 664,030 | 459,666 








{s) Year ending 30th June. 
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The rise in the price of tin during the first three years covered by the table is 
reflected in the increased value of production. In 1923, the average London price was 
£202 3s. per ton, while in 1926 it had advanced to £291 2s. per ton. There was a 
decline in the average for 1927 to £289 1s. 5d. per ton, although in March of that year the 
price was £313 9s. 5d. The sharp decline in values to £227 4s. 8d., and £203 19s. 4d., 
respectively, is reflected in the decreased production in 1928, and 1929. In December, 
1929, the price had fallen to £179 10s. 2d. per ton. 


2. Sources of Production.—{i) New South Wales. A large proportion of the output 
in New South Wales is obtained by dredging, principally in the New England district, 
the quantity so won in 1929 being 531 tons, valued at £68,345. 

(ii) Victoria. The production in 1929 was obtained by dredging, the Cock’s 
Pioneer Gold and Tin Co. in the Beechworth district contributing 14 tons valued at 
2,000, the balance mainly coming from Toora in Gippsland. 

(iii) Queensland. The chief producing districts in Queensland during 1929 were 
Herberton, 642 tons, valued at £70,657; Stanthorpe, 148 tons, £18,900; Kangaroo 
Hills, 99 tons, £12,512; and Chillagoe, 50 tons, £6,172. The total production valued 
at £114,500, was much below that of 1920, when the yield was valued at £252,000. 

(iv) Western Australia. The export of tin from the State during 1929 amounted 
to 77 tons, valued at £13,432. The production from the Greenbushes field amounted 
to 38 tons, valued at £4,100, and from the Pilbara field 18 tons, valued at £2,500. 

(v) Tasmania. During 1929 the output of tin amounted to 640 tons, valued at 
£130,014, the respective figures being less than half those recorded in 1928. The decrease 
is due chiefly to the closing of the mines in the North-Eastern district affected by floods, 
and to cessation of production at Mt. Bischoff and other mines on account of the collapse 
of the tin market. 

(vi) Northern Territory. The yield of tin concentrates and ore in 1929 amounted to 
59 tons, valued at £6,958, of which 43 tons were raised at Marranboy, 5 tons at Mt. 
Wells, 4 tons at Hayes Creek, 4 tons at Deans Camp, while small quantities were raised at 
Mt. Shoobridge, Collia, and elsewhere. 


3. Worid’s Production.—According to The Mineral Industry the world’s pro- 
duction of tin during each of the last five years was as follow :— 
TIN.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1925 TO 1929. 








1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. ‘Tons. Tons. 
145,804 142,989 157,000 178,000 190,300 





The yields from the chief producing countries in 1929 were as follow :— 


TIN.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1929. 














1 
Country. Production, |; Country. Production. 
| 
Tons. Tons. 
Federated Malay States .. 67,000 '| Australia ne +e 2,800 
Bolivia ee oe 46,300 | Burma .. ave et 2,300 
Netherlands East Indies .. 35,000 | Unfederated Malay States. . 2,300 
Nigeria .. e 10,500 || Spain and Portugal ey 1,500 
Siam... es me 9,900 :} South Africa... “7 + 1,200 
China... oe a 6,300 || Indo-China and Japan... | 750 


Great Britain ee = 3,300 ' 





Australia’s share of the world’s tin production would appear to be a little over 1 per 
cent. 
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4. Prices. —The average price of the metal in the London market for the years 1925 
to 1929 was as follows, the figures being taken from The Mineral Industry. 


TIN.—PRICES, 1925 TO 1929. 





Average Price per 





Year. Ton. Year, Averede Tice Per 
£ 38. d. £ «a d. 
1925.. a os 261 1 6 1928 an a 227 4 8 
1926.. oe oie 291 2 0 1929 = e, tee 203 19 4 
1927.. bie a 289 1 5 





The production of tin in 1929 was the highest recorded in its history, but owing 
to the fall in price, the value of the output was only £38,000,000 as compared with an 
estimated value of about £41,000,000 for the preceding year. During 1930 there was a 
further serious fall in price, the average for the year declining to £141 19s. Id. 


5. Employment in Tin Mining.—The number of persons employed in tin mining 
during the last five years is shown below :— 


TIN MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1925 TO 1929. 














Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter. | Australia, 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1925... ee 1,012 (a) 653 55 1,035 118 |(6)2,875 
1926 a oe 1,235 (a) 714 78 1,057 - 112 3,196 
1927 és -. | 1,430 42 906 106 1,230 95 3,809 
1928 oe «. | 1,275 118 954 119 1,113 95 3,674 
1929 ee -. | 1,008 49 750 49 810 66 2,732 




















(a) The tin produced in Victoria was raised by a dredging company operating primarily for gold. 
{b) Including 2 in South Australia. 


§ 7, Zinc. 


1. Production.—{i) New South Wales. (a) Values Assigned. The production of 
zinciferous concentrates is chiefly confined to the Broken Hill district of New South 
Wales, where zincblende forms one of the chief constituents in the enormous deposits of 
sulphide ores. During the earlier years of mining activity on this field a considerable 
amount of zinc was left unrecovered in tailings, but from 1909 onwards improved 
methods of treatment resulted in the profitable extraction of the zine contenta of the 
accumulations at the various mines. , 

As the metallic contents of the bulk of the concentrates, etc., raised in the Broken 
Hill district are extracted outside New South Wales, the mineral industry of that State 
is not credited by the Mines Department with the value of the finished product. 
During 1929 the zinc concentrates actually exported amounted to 231,000 tons, valued at 
£803,000. 


(b) Local and Foreign Extraction. A statement of the quantity of zinc extracted 
in Australia and the estimated zinc contents of concentrates exported overseas during 
the five years 1925 to 1929 will be found in § 17 hereinafter. 

(li) Queensland. The total production of zinc in 1926 was returned at 200 tons, 
valued at £6,827, produced from ores raised in the Chillagoe area, but there was no record 
of production in later years. 

(iii) South Australia. Zinc is known to exist in various localities in South Australia, 
but there has been no production during recent years. 
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(iv) Tasmania. During the year 1929 the production from local ores was taken 
as 6,997 tons, valued at £185,964, almost the entire output coming from the mines 
worked by the Electrolytic Zinc Co., which has erected extensive works at Rosebery, 
In addition, about 17 tons of cadmium, valued at £7,839, were obtained as a by-product. 

The Electrolytic Zinc Co. at Risdon operated on raw materials obtained partly from 
the West Coast district of Tasmania, but chiefly from Broken Hill in New South Wales. 
Production from other than Tasmanian ores in 1929 consisted of 46,163 tons of zinc 
valued at £1,237,361, and 182 tons of cadmium, valued at £81,343. 


2. World’s Production.—According to The Mineral Industry the world’s production 
of zinc during the five years 1925-29 was as follows :— 


ZINC.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1925 TO 1929. 





I 
1926. 1927. 1928, { 1929. 





I 
1925. | 
Tons, | Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. 
1,130,100 1,226,100 1,307,300 1,397,300 1,447,500 





The yields from the chief producing countries in 1929 were as given hereunder. 
ZINC.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1929. 




















' 1 
Country. | Production, it Country. Production. 
| 
Tons. | Tors. 

United States .. a 570,400 | ‘Great Britain .. be 58,300 
Belgium oe oe 196,700 || Netherlands .. = 25,300 
Poland (a) ‘os ae 166,400 |; Japan .. ws as 22,600 
Australia me 2 121,900 Italy .. ae 25 15,400 
Germany és - 100,200 |! Mexico - a 14,900 
France .. as 90,200 |; Rhodesia oe a 12,100 
Canada .. os ve 76,800 |; Spain .. ns aR 11,600 


(a) Including Upper Silesia. 


The figures for Australia have been taken from returns supplied by the Australian 
Mines and Metals Association. 


3. Prices.—During the four years 1911 to 1914, the London price of zinc averaged 
£23 15s. per ton, ranging from £2] in 1914 to £26 3s. 4d. in 1912. Owing to the heavy 
demand and other circumstances arising out of the war, the prices in 1915 and 1916 
reached the very high average of £67 11s. 1d. and £72 1s. 5d. per ton respectively. For 
1921 the average recorded was £25 16s. 11d. ; for 1923, £33 Is. 2d.; for 1924, £33 14s. 7d. ; 
for 1925, £36 12s. 6d. ; for 1926, £34 2s. ld. In 1927, the average fell to £28 10s. 3d. per 
ton and this was followed by further falls in 1928 and 1929 to £25 5s. 8d.. and £24 15s. 10d., 
respectively. There was a remarkably heavy fall in price during 1930, the average for 
the year being only £16 16s. 9d. per ton. 


§ 8. Iron. 


1. General.—The fact that iron ore is widely distributed in Australia has long been 
known, and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to time at various places 
throughout the States, but the utilization of these deposits for the production of iron 
and steel is, at present, confined to New South Wales. 


2. Production.—{i) New South Wales, The production from local ores only in 
1929 amounted to 3,911 tons, valued, at £17,600. 

These figures do not, of course, represent the total production of pig iron in New 
South Wales, since a considerable quantity of ore raised in South Australia, and credited 
therefore to the mineral returns of that State, is treated in New South Wales. A quantity 
of iron oxide is purchasedjby the various gasworks for use in purifying gas, and is also 
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EXPLANATION.—The values shown are those of the total Australi 


most important minerals in successive years from 1840 onwards. 


in the case of silver and lead, zine and copper £200,000 ; and in the case 


The base of each small square represents an interval of one year. and the vertical height represents 


in the case of gold £1.000,000 ; 


of iron, £40,000, 
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EXPLANATION.—The values shown are those.of the total Australian production of certain of the 
mostimportant minerals in successive years trom 1840 onwards. 


The base-of cach small square represents an interval of one year, and the vertical height represents 
in the case of coal and tin £200,000, and in the case of total mineral production £1,000,000. 
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to some extent employed as a pigment, and in paper manufacture, the output in New South 
Wales being drawn chiefly from the deposits in the Port Macquarie, Milton, and Newcastle 
Divisions. During 1929 the iron oxide raised amounted to 4,753 tons, valued at £2,757. 

(ii) South Australia. Operations on a large scale were carried on at the deposits 
worked by the Broken Hill Pty. Co. Ltd., at Iron Knob, and development is proceeding 
at the Company’s immense deposits at Middlebank. The quantity of iron ore raised 
in 1929 was 848,000 tons valued at £975,000, the respective totals being the largest yet 
recorded. 

(iii) Other States. Reference to the iron ore deposits in the other Statea will be 
found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, page 779). 


3. Iron and Steel Bounties.—During the year 1929-30 the bounties paid under 
the Iron and Steel Products Bounty Act on articles manufactured from locally produced 
materials were as follow :—fencing wire, £114,141; galvanized sheets, £89,561; wire- 
netting, £56,486 ; traction engines, £199. 


4. World’s Production of Iron and Steel.—The Australian production of iron and 
steel at present forms a very small proportion of the world’s output. Acvording to 
The Mineral Industry, the world’s production of each commodity in the years specified 
for the principal countries was aa follows :— — 


PIG IRON AND STEEL.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1927 TO 1929. 




















Pig Jron. Stcel Ingots and Castings. 
Country. coeeesieh ta dood ee 
| 3997, i 1928. | 1929. 1927, 1928. 1929. 
aaa ise Wess weer cideceaestn, Poe ee 
\ Thousands of Tons. Thousands of Tons. 

United States ve 36.566 | 38,156 | 42,614 44,935 | 51,544 56,433 
Germany... ‘8 12,870 11,618 13,401 16,090 14,517 16,246 
France oe : 9,170 . 9,928 | 10,439 8,090 9,387 9,666 
Saar Territory fi 1,740 © 1,936 + 2,088 420 439 2,174 
Belgium Se 7 3,650 » 3,825 | 3,970 3,640 3,870 4,039 
Luxemburg .. we 2,680 ' 2,724 2,906 1,420 2,510 2,702 
Austria es ao 428 : 457 450 651 637 630 
Italy a ie 520. #639! 664] 1,530; 1,910| 2,115 
Spain re rr 583 ! 610 709 700 734 929 
Czechoslovakia te 1,240 | 1,400 1,643 1,661 2,100 2,145 
Poland a oe 608 | 662 699 1,223 | 1,437 1,398 
Sweden en se 447 | 430 484 480 576 683 
Russia Pe oe 2,800 | 3,282 4,018 3,480 4,246 4,723 
China a8 Ae 410! 400 250 200 300 50 
Japan i ave 1,200 | 1,380 1,750 1,550 1,519 2,100 
United Kingdom eF 7,294 | 6,611 7,580 9,170 8,520 9,655 
India es a 910 1,010 1,000 550 | 440 600 
Canada a 766 | 1,083 | 1,090 70! 1,930 | 1,380 
Australia... it 410 | 420 333 420 | 439 348 
Total—All | SIs 5° Set ees ee 
Countries a | 84,281 | 86,760 95,900 98,781 | 109,789 | 118,213 





The figures for Japan include Manchuria and Korea. Production of both iron and 
steel declined in 1929 in Australia, the fall being due principally to shortage in fuel owing 
to industrial disturbances on the coal-fields. ‘The principal producers in Australia are 
the Broken Hill Proprietary and the Australian Iron and Steel Co., the former situated 
at Newcastle and the latter at Port Kembla in New South Wales. 





§ 9. Other Metallic Minerals. 
Detailed information in regard to the occurrence and production of other metallic 
minerals in each of the States will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, and preceding 
issues, but this information cannot be included in the present issue. 
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§ 10. Coal. 


1. Production in each State.—An account of the discovery of coal in each State 
will be found in preceding issues of the Year Book. (See No. 3, pp. 515-6.) The 
quantity and value of the production in each State and in Australia during the five 
years 1925 to 1929 are given in the table hereunder :— 


_ COAL.—PRODUCTION, 1925 TO 1929. 























Year. ; N.S.W, ar? a Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |sasmania| Australia. 
! ‘a { ee oe 
QUANTITY. 
Tons. Tons. | Tons, Tons. Tons Tona. | Tons, 
1925 oe 11,398,199 . 534,246 1,177,173 5 os i 437,461 | 81,698 } 13,626,777 
1926 oo 10,885,766 | 591,001 . 1,221,059 | 5 474,819 | 102,358 | 13,275,003 
1927 oe 11,126,114 | 684,245 | 1,099,040 : oe ‘ 601,505 | 112,056 | 13,622,980 
1928 oe 9,448,197 | 658,323 ; 1,076,340 ; oe 528,420 | 128,600 | 11,839,780 
1929 oe | 7,617,736 703,828 1,368,745 | ee 544,719 '130,291 | 10,365,319 
VALUE. 
| ! , 
£ £ | £ i £ £ f £ £ 
1925 oe 9,302,515 ; 596,117 | 1,037,956 os 363,203 ' 70,424 | 11,370,215 
1926 d 9,436,520 | 657,798 | 1,098,927 | os 394,400 | 90,401 | 11,678,046 
1927 | 9,782,002 | 762,530 | 987,465 , 407,967 : 99,802 | 12,039,766 
1928 a 8,263,729 | 731,015 971,690 es ' 420,145 | 106,558 10,493,137 
1929s. 5,952,720 813,370 , 1,199,599... 426,706 
{ 





( 


105,877 | 8,498,272 


(a) Exclusive of brown coal, shown in next table. 





The figures for Victoria quoted above are exclusive of brown coal, the quantity 
and valuo of which during the last five years were as follows :— 


BROWN COAL.—PRODUCTION, VICTORIA, 1925 TO 1929. 
; 








Year. | Quantity. | Value. Year. | Quantity. ; Value, 

ee | Tons. a £ : : Tons. ' £ 
1926—wt 1 876,468 166,404. 1928 .. -. | 1,591,858 202,393 
1926 ' 957,935 188,899 1929 .. +. 1,741,176 . 178,052 
1927 1 1,455,482 220,003 i 





2. Distribution and Production of Coal in each State—{i) New South Wales.— 
Estimates of the quantity of merchantable coal available in the deposits in each State 
were given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 20, pp. 752 et eeq:), 
but considerations of space preclude the repetition of the information in the present issue. 

The coal from the various districts differs considerably in quality—that from the 
Northern district being especially suitable for gas-making and household purposes, while 
the product of the Southern ("lawarra) and Western (Lithgow) is an excellent steaming 
coal. At the present time the Greta coal seams are being extensively worked between 
West Maitlan» and Cessnock, and this stretch of country, covering a distance of 15 miles, 
is now the most important coal-mining district in Australasia. 

The table hereunder gives the yields in each of the three districts during the five 
years 1925 to 1929 :— 


COAL.—PRODUCTION -IN DISTRICTS, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1925 TO 1929. 











District. | 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. | 1929. 
Ste ay i Tons, Tons. Tons. "Tons. “| Tons. 
Northern Ae | 7,637,953 | 7,257,698 | 7,145,116 | 5,978,480 ; 3,019,693 
Southern... .. | 2,052,963 | 2,024,520 | 2,155,461 | 1,817,226 | 2,339,837 
Western o. | 1,705,283 | 1,603,648 | 1,825,537 | 1,652,492 | 2,258,206 
Total ' 11,396,189 | 10,885,766 | 11,126,114 9,448,197 ! 7,617,736 
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The reduction in output from the Northern District in 1929, and the consequent 
increase in the returns from the Southern and Western Coal fields, was due to the 
closing down of the Associated Northern Colleries early in the year owing to the 
alleged high cost of production. Although the mines and plant are capable of a 
larger production than in the record year 1924, the output for 1929 was the lowest 
since 1909. 

(ii) Victoria. (a) Black Coal. The deposits of black coal in Victoria occur in the 
Jurassic system, the workable seams, of a thickness ranging from two feet three inches to 
six feet, being all in the Southern Gippsland district. 

The output of black coal in Victoria during the last five years was as follows :— 


BLACK COAL.—PRODUCTION, VICTORIA, 1925 TO 1929. 





: Coal » i 
Year, eae. r, Birt Heorcuna, Value. 
1925 Tons, ) Tops. 4 Tons. £ 

. . + 468,146 | 66,100 | 534,246 ! 596,117 
1926 P ae + | 631,869 59,132 591,001 657,798 
1927 7 - -- | 610,618 73,627 684,245 | 762,530 
1928 us Re pe 600,931 57,392 658,323 731,015 
1929 ee Se % 634,805 ; 69,023 703,828 813,370 





_ Amongst the other coal mines the chief producers in 1929 were the Sunbeam Colliery 
at Korumburra, with 22,903 tons; the South Gippsland Coal Mining Co. at Kilcunda, 
with 17,105 tons; the Kilcunda Coal Mining Co. at Kilcunda with 9,224 tons; and the 
Howitt at Outtrim, with 8,347 tons. 

(0) Brown Coal.—(1) General. Some account of the brown coal deposits and of 
the operations of the State Electricity Commission in connexion therewith will be found 
in preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, page 785), but it is not proposed to repeat 
this information in the present issue. The brown coal produced in Victoria was raised 
chiefly at the State Open Cut at Yallourn, where the output in 1929 amounted to 
1,698,813 tons, while 42,133 tons were raised at the old open cut at Morwell. Imperial 
Chemical Industries raised about 200 tons during the year at Gelliondale. 

(2) Production of Briquettes. The briquetting plant started operations in November, 
1924, and the output for the year 1929-30 was 161,708 tons. It should be noted, 
however, that the original Yallourn plant is what is known as a “half factory,” and 
economic production necessitates an extension thereof. This work is now proceeding, 
and portion of the extended works came into operation in April, 1930. The Yallourn 
briquettes are considered to be equal in quality to those produced in the best German 
factories. 

_ (3) Distillation Products. A new industry is in contemplation for the distillation of 
oil, motor spirit, and other valuable substances from brown coal, experiments in this 
direction on a small scale having yielded very satisfactory results. 


ia (ili) Queensland. The distribution of production during the year 1929 was as 
ollows :— : 


COAL PRODUCTION.—QUEENSLAND, 1929. 











Districts, | 1929. | Districts. 1929. 
PGi loo eS ahaa 
etre a -. | 667,640 || Clermont os AP 110,531 
rene. tye oe = pte '| Bowen 7 .. | 263,660 
ary borou 46,247 |\ i i as 2, 
Rockhampton (Central) a 60,910 © sa as eed pose 
Total -. | 1,368,745 


The output in 1929 was the highest recorded. There were 50 collieries operating in 
the Ipswich district, 9 in the Darling Downs, 8 in the Maryborough area, 5 in Clermont 
district, 1 in Rockhampton district, 1 in Chillagoe district, and 2 in the Bowen district. 
State coal mines are in operation at Collinsville in the Bowen field, at Mount Mulligan 
in the Chillagoe field, and at Baralaba and Styx in the Central area. 


(iv) South Australia. So far no coal has been worked in South Australia (see 
Official Year Book No. 22, page 786). 
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(v) Western Australia. The production from the six collieries operating at Collie 
amounted in 1929 to 544,719 tons. The deposits at Wilga were not worked during the 
year. 

(vi) Tasmania. The production in 1929 amounted to 130,000 tons, about 1,800 
tons more than the total for 1928. About 63,000 tons of the total output in 1929 were 
contributed by the Cornwall Colliery ; 38,000 tons hy the Mt. Nicholas; and 18,000 
tons by the Jubilee at St. Marys. 

(vii) Australia’s Coal Reserves. A summary of the information available in regard 
to estimated actual and possible reserves of coal for Australia as a whole was given in 
tabular form on p. 755 of Official Year Book No. 20, but considerations of space preclude 
its repetition in the present issue. 

8. Production in Various Countries.—The total known coal production of the world 
in 1929 amounted to about 1,530 million tons, towards which Australia contributed 
about 12 million tons, or 0.8 per cent. The following tables show the production of 
the chief British and foreign countries during each of the last three years where the 
returns are available. 


COAL PRODUCTION.—BRITISH EMPIRE, 1927 TO 1929. 




















Year. ie a Canada. Australia. Plaid . non ae 
; ___ _Buack Coax. 
4 Tons. | : 1 Tons, | Tons. ; Tons. 
1927 .. 251,232 309) § 22 O82: 300 12.146, .700. 13,523, ‘000, 1,290,500 12,381,700 
1928 .. 237,471,900, 22,542,900. 12,241,400 11,839,800, 1,348, 700 12,407,500 
1929 . 2/257, 906, 800) 23.418, 700, 12,079 000, 10,365,300, 1,367,200 12,812,800 
Brown Coat, Licnite. 
1927 .. a * Gs 3,414,000] 1,455,500| 1,076,200 
1928 .. ae | fe ae 3,432,100} 1,591,900] 1,088, 000, 
1929 .. oe | 00 ae ' 1,741,200; 1,168, 700! ae 


_ COAL _PRODUCTION. —FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1927 TO 1929. 

































































Year. Germany. a Austria, | Hungary. | Belgium. | gis ae { Grecho- | |3 Jugoslavia, 
Buiack Coau. 
Tons “fons, | Tons Tons. | Tons. Tovs. | Tons, 
1027 +» {151,173, 3,500 | 172,800 773,400 | 27,115,800 | 50,973,800 | 18,794,900 283,200 
1928 os 148, 478, 000 ; 198, "200 770,900 | 27,142,700 ; 50,554,500 | 14,330,300 351,900 
1929 .. 160, 855, 800 | 204,700 | 813,200 | 26,506,100 | 52,887,800 | 16,485,800 435,100 
1 oe F j | 
Year. | Poland, ae Russia. Japan. China, paltes 
7 Tons. : | Tons. I Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
1927 on o 37,482,800 | 9,174,900 29,435,800 33, sire ,000 23,000,000 | 533,802,600 
1928 ee is 39,974,900 | 10,525,300 34,057,100 33.325 .400 | 20,000,000 | 614,368,800 
1929 a o. 45,685,700 } 11,398,300 | 38,084,000 31,450,000 : (c) 541,232,000 
Brown Coat, LIGNITE. 
Year. | Germany. Austria. | Hungary. | Belgium. | France. Se: Jugoslavia, 
= ‘ = i — ot & 
Tons. Tons. ‘ Tons. Tons. ; Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1027 «» {148,126,900 3,015,700 6,144,300 | os * 1,065,900 | 19,310,800 4,388,100 
1928 «» 1162,972,900 3.211, "000 | 5,405, "300 | we 1,046,900 | 20,128,400 4,620.300 
1929 +. {172, 411,200 | 3,469,100 | 6. 932,700 L | 1,168,700 | 21,155,600 5 363,500 
Nether- | ee “United 
Year. Poland. | lands. i Ruesia. | Japan. ae - | States. 
Tons. Tons. | Tons. i Tons. “Tons, ‘o 
1927 . .. 77,200 198,200 2,590,900 | 175, 800 | # 
1928 )—w. es 72,400 193,600 (a) | 120,000 : ses [ 
1929. oe (a) 154,100 | (a) : (a) ns i) 





(a) Included with black coal. (6) Exclusive of Saar District, which =a — tons in 
1927 ; 12,899,700 tons in 1923 ; and 13,364,900 tons in 1929. (ce) Not available. 
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4. Exports.—The exports of coal from Australia are chiefly confined to New South 
Wales. 

The total quantity of coal of Australian production (exclusive of bunker coal) 
exported to other countrics in 1929-30 was 295,000 tons, valued at £347,000, of which 
153,000 tons were exported from New South Wales, 141,000 tons from Queensland, while 
there was a shipment of about 300 tons from Victoria. 

The total oversea and interstate coal exports from New South Wales in 1929 
amounted to 1,932,000 tons, valued at £2,339,000. 

Of the total exports of coal from New South Wales in 1929, about 62 per cent., or 
1,204,000 tons, were shipped from the port cf Newcastle. Victoria took 503,000 tons, 
South Australia 350,000 tons, other Australian States 119,000 tons, New Zealand 
61,000 tons, while 63,000 tons went to the United Kingdom, 31,000 tons to India, 10,000 
tons to Japan, 10,000 tons to Nauru, and slightly under 10,000 tons to Noumea. The 
figures quoted include bunker coal. 

During the year 1929 the exports from Port Kembla, Bulli and Bellambi to other 
States Auiounted to 248,000 tons, while 56,000 tons were sent to New Caledonia, and 
49,000 tons to New Zealand. The coal shipped from Sydney went principally to New 
Gninea, the British Solomon Islands, and the New Hebrides. For the twelve months 
ended 30th June, 1929, about 35,000 tons of coal were dispatched to interstate ports 
from the jetty at Catherine Hill Bay, near Newcastle. 

The distribution of the total output from New South Wales collicries during the 
last five years was as follows, the particulars’ s given ef quantity exporied including coal 
shipped as bunker coal :— 


COAL.—DISTRIBUTION OF OUTPUT, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1925 TO 1929. 














7, Ex Tora 

Year, jaune Peete. Pe a Forte, Const nee: Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. 

1925 eo $e. 4 3,001,823 1,769,215 6,625,161 11,396,199 

1926 oe ee | 2,240,570 1,797,257 | 6,347,939 | 10,885,766 

1927 at eae 2,651,492 1,687,716 6,786,906 | 11,126,114 

1928 ae oe | 2/209. ae 1,135,572 6,102,644 § 9,448,197 


1929 ars ee | 1,237,2 694,913 | 6,685,551 7,617,736 





For the period of five years shown in the table above, 23 per cent. of the total 
output was exported to other States, 14 per cent. was sent overseas, and 63 per cent. 
was consumed locally. Since 1920 the home consumption has increased from 53 per 
cent. to 75 per cent. of the total output. 

The figures quoted in tho table above are given on the authority of the New South 
Wales Mines Department. 

5. Consumption in Austratia.—An estimate of the consumption of coal in Australia 
may be arrived at by adding the imports to the home production, and deducting the 
exports (including bunker coal taken by oversea vessels). The following table shows 
the consumption computed in the manner specified for the last fivo years :— 

COAL -—CONSUMPTIGN, AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO. 1228 


' Quantity of Coal Consumed, 

















eer Hi Produce of Oth 
ome 
[seams A rednes of tier otal 
NG oor eg ee GN fe 

i Tons. ! Tons. | Tons. 
1925 - ds ++ 4 12,536,179 | 9,137 12,545,316 
1926 a i ++ 12,838.64 | 26,080 | 421364,724 
1927 Be is .. ' 13,378.30) 23.563 | 13,401,864 
1928 és Ge ee | 12,273,727 | 17.870 | 12.291.697 
1929 . . -- 1 11,140,576 =| 493,461 11,634,037 





Tho bunker coal taken away in 1929 was estimated at 624,000 tons. Figures for 
brown coal produced in Victoria are included in the total for home produce. The whole 
of the oversea imports in 1929 came from the United Kingdom. 
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6. Prices.—(i) New South Wales. The price of New South Wales coal depends 
on the district from which it is obtained, the northern district coal generally realizing 
a much higher rate than the southern or western product. The average price on the mine 
in each district and for the State as a whole during the last five years was as follows :— 


COAL.—PRICES, NEW SOUTH WALES, [925 TO 1929. 














Year. Northern Southern Western Average for 
. District, District. District. | State. 
\ 
es oo -- ! 
I Per ton, Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
1 8. d, &. da. & a. a. 
1925 ot ey 17 7 j 15 11 i ll 1 16 4 
1926 oe -* 18 10 16 6 i 11 9 17:4 
1927 oe eee 19 2 16 8 12 6 17 7 
1928 eh + 19 0 i 16 6 ' 13°41 : 17 6 
1929 oe sa, 16 8 16 Il 12 11 15 8 





(ii) Victoria. In Victoria the average price of coal in 1925 was 22s. 4d.; in 1926, 
228 3d.; in 1927, 22s. 3d.; in 1928, 22s. 2d.; and in 1929, 23s. 1d. perton. Those averages 
are exclusive of brown coal, the production of which in 1929 wag valued at 2s. 1d. per ton. 


(iii) Queensland. Prices in the principal coal-producing districts during the last 
five years were as follows :— 


COAL.—PRICES, QUEENSLAND, 1925 TO 1929. 


Value at Pit’s Mouth. 




















District, | i ery ene eS Bee ue, See Me 
"1925, 1926. { 1927, | 1928, 1929. 
i} 
: Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. | Per ton. Per ton. 
ad. | e. d. 8. d. &. a. 8. a 
Ipswich ee .! 167 | 17 2 170. I61l 16 10 
Darling Downs .. ' 18 8 19 2 19 6 19 5 ; 19 6 
Wide Bay ond Maryborough | 24 3 24 2 23 9 | 23 8 23 2 
Bundaberg we ds | 24 7 23 8 as : 
Mount Morgan eos ad 13 Ik 12 8 ' 12210 << 
Rockhampton .. aye 16641 17 10 2210 ; 2 3 22 11 
Clermont . “+t 12 0 13 6 1311, 14 1 12 2 
Bowen .. Se -- | 16 0 16 2 163 , WH 2 15 4 
Mackay oe is 29 8 | 24 4 ee 
Mount Mulligan “(Chillagoe) 31 3 30 4 32 0 § 3111 31 9 
eee t . = 
Average for State ..: 17 8 is 0 | 18 0 { 18 0 17 6 








In 1901 the average value at the pit’s mouth was 7s. per ton, and the average for 
the ten years 1901 to 1910 was about 6s. 8d. 


(iv) Western Australia. The average price of the Collie {Western Australia) coal 
during the last five years was as follows :—In 1925, 16s. 7d.; in 1926, 16s. 7d.; in 1927, 
16s. 3d.; in 1928, 15s. 11ld.; and in 1929, 15s. 8d. per ton. 


(v) Tasmania. The average price per ton of coal at the pit’s mouth in Tasmania 
for the five years 1925 to 1929 was:—In 1925, 17s. 3d.; in 1926, 17s. 8d.; in 1927, 
17s. 10d.; in 1928, 16s. 7d.; and in 1929, 16s, 3d. per ton. 


7. Prices in the United Kingdom.—During the five years 1925 to 1929 the average 
selling value of coal at the pit’s mouth in the United Kingdom was :—In 1925, 16s. 4d. ; 
in 1926, 19s. 6d. ; in 1927, 14s. 7d. ; in 1928, 12s. 10d.; and in 1929, 13s. 5d. per ton. 


8. Employment and Accidents in Coal Mining.—The number of persons employed 
in coal mining in each of the States during the year 1929 is shown below. The table 
also gives the number of persons killed and injured, with the proportion per 1,000 
employed, while further columns are added showing the quantity of coal raised for each 
’ person killed and injured, this being a factor which must be reckoned with in any con- 
sideration of the degree of risk attending mining operations. A further table gives the 
rate of fatalities during the last five years. 
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COAL MINING.—EMPLOYMENT AND ACCIDENTS, 1929. 


























' 
‘ . 
Pergons | No.of Persons. | 1 9o0'Bmaploped. | “tor cach burson® 
State. Employed, ' 
in Coal | ) ' ’ 
Mining. { Killed. Injured.}| Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 
New South Wales .. | 14,577 | 12 89 0.82 6-10 | 634,800 | 85,600 
Victoria .. = 2,251 | 2 8 0.89 3-55 |1,222,500 | 305,600 
Queensland ee 2,773 | 3 150 1.08 | 54.09 |} 456,200 9,100 
Western Australia .. 858 4 lll 4.66 12.93 | 136,200 4,900 
Tasmania .. ae 311 1 F 3.22 we 130,300 
Total -» | 20,770 21 359 1.01 17.28 | 576,500 | 33,700 





Owing to lack of uniformity in the definition of “‘ injury,”’ the figures relating to 
persons injured possess little comparative value. 


The next table shows the average number of miners employed, number of fatalities, 
and rate per 1,000 during the quinquennium 1925-29 :— 


COAL MINING.—FATALITIES, 1925 TO 1929. 











State . Average No. of Average No. of Rate per 1,000 
. { Coal Miners. Fatal Accidents, Employed. 

New South Wales aC ais ' 21,874 20.4 0.93 
Victoria .. Fis ae wa 2,500 2.8 1.12 
Queensland Be Pe ee 2,827 3.6 1.27 
Western Australia oN en 753 1.2 | 1.59 
Tasmania ed aie oom 325 He 

Total =. A | 28,279 | 28.0 0.99 








According to the report of the Chief Inspector of Mines the average death-rate 
per 1,000 miners from accidents in coal mines in Great Britain during the quinquennium 
1925-29 was 1.07, the rates varying between 1.11 in 1929, and 1.02 in 1925, while, as 
shown in the table preceding, the rate for Australia for the same period was 0.99. In 
the United States during the five years 1924-28 the death rate per 1,000 employees 
averaged 4.9 for bituminous coal miners, and 3.7 for anthracite miners. Rates for other 
coal-producing countries for the same period were—Canada, 2.5; South Africa, 3.4; 
Germany, 2.2; Spain, 1.7; Belgium, 1.1; France, 1.0. In comparing these rates, 
allowance must be made for the circumstance that the methods of calculation are not 
identical in all countries. 


§ 11. Coke. 


Notwithstanding the large deposits of excellent coal in Australia, there was, prior 
to the war, a fairly considerable amount of coke imported from abroad. During recent 
years, however, a high standard of excellence has been attained in the local product, 
and the necessity for import has to @ large extent disappeared. For the year 1929-30 
the coke imported amounted to 39,200 tons, of which 37,000 tons were obtained from the 
United Kingdom and 2,000 tons from Germany, the bulk of the product being taken by 
South Australia for use in the ore-treating works at Port Pirie. The table hereunder gives 
the production in New South Wales during the last five years :— 


COKE.—PRODUCTION, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1925 TO 1929. 








597,663 709,342 520,201 464,360 
940,416 | 1,131,335 852,739 757,580 
31s. 6d. | 


Quantity se se ; 609,418 
Value, total Be . 942,448 


1926. ow 1926, | 1927. 1928. | 1929. 
H 
Value, perton .. -- | 308, 11d. 


3ls. 10d. | 32s. 9d. | 32s. 8d. 
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The figures quoted refer to metallurgical coke, the product of ccke ovens, and are 
exclusive of coke produced in the ordinary way at gas works. As regards both tonnage 
and value the production in 1927 was the highest recorded. 

A amall quantity of coke is made in Queensland, the quantity returned in 1929 being 
4,079 tons, valued at £7,356. A certain amount is at times obtained from outside sources, 
but there was no import in 1929. The following table shows the amount manufactured 
locally during the last five years :— . 


COKE.—PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND, 1925 TO 1929. 


; 
Year. 1925. | 1926. { 1927. 1928. 1929. 
i 
| 





| i 
i 
Quantity ee tons! 5,384 





6191 | 4,196 + 4,058 4,079 

Pot =u5 a aig stele Aneto Sentech ae, 
In order to avoid duplication with coal values the returns for coke have not been 

included in the general tables of mineral production in the early part of this chapter. 


§ 12. Oil Shale and Mineral Oil. 


Reference to the deposits of oil shale as wel] as to the efforts put forward in 
connexion with the search for mineral oi] in Australia will be found in Official Year 
Book No. 22, pages 791 to 793. Tasmania was tho sole producer of oil shale in 1929, 
the quantity raised being about 4,300 tons. So far mineral oil has not been produced 
in commercial quantities, but hopes are entertained of ultimate success. The Common- 
wealth Government encourages the search for oil by placing at the disposal of Companies 
and individuals the advice and experience of its technical staff appointed for this purpose. 


Attention is at present being devoted to the problem of economically obtaining fuel 
oil and other products from black and brown coals, to a review of the wasteful practice 
of burning lump coal to generate power, and to the effective utilization of the known 
extensive deposits of oil shale, particularly in New South Wales and Tasmania. 


§ 13. Other Non-metallic Minerals. 


A more or less detailed statement regarding the occurrence and production of other 
non-metallic minerals is given in preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, pages 793 
to 796), but this information cannot be repeated in the present volume. The tables 
of quantity and value in § 1 of this Chapter will, however, show the production for each 
State during the year 1929. 


§ 14. Gems and Gemstones. 

1. Diamonds.—It is difficult to secure accurate returns in connexion with the 
production of precious stones, but the yield of diamonds in 1929 in New South Wales 
was estimated at 119 carats, valued at £148, while the total production to the end of 
1929 is given at 202,578 carats, valued at £144,964. The yield in 1029 was obtained 
wholly at Copeton in the Tingha division. There was no production from the other 
States in 1929. 


2. Sapphires.—The production of sapphires in New South Wales during 1929 was 
returned as 65 oz., valued at £450, obtained wholly at Sapphire in the Inverell division. 
Production during recent years was restricted owing to the unfavourable market. 


In Queensland production in 1929 was restricted by the low price of “ seconds”? and 
machine stones although there was a fair market for good quality blue sapphires, The 
yield was valued at £4,810. 


3. Precious Opal.—The estimated value of the opal won in New South Wales 
during the year 1929 was £6,071, obtained chiefly on the Lightning Ridge and Grawin 
fields, while a small production was returned from White Cliffs. Some very fine 
stones are at times obtained, one weighing 5 oz. and valued at £300 
being recovered in 1911. Three finds of large stone were made in 1928, the gems weighing 
790, 590, and 232 carats respectively, and showing fine fire and lustre. No finds of 
importance were made in 1929. Occasionally, black opals of very fine quality are found, 
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one specimen from the Wallangulla field, weighing 6} carats, being sold in 1930 for £102, 
while in the early part of 1920 a specimen realized £600. It is stated that this locality 
is the only place in the world where the “‘ black’ variety of the gem has been found. 
The total value of opal won in New South Wales since the year 1890 is estimated at 
£1,692,000, but it is a well known fact that fine pieces of the gem have been found and 
sold privately without notification to the Mines Department. 

Small quantities of precious opal are found in the Beechworth district in Victoria. 

The opaliferous district in Queensland stretches over a considerable area of the 
western interior of the State, from Kynuna and Opalton as far down as Cunnamulla. 
The yield in 1929 was estimated at £600, and up to the end of that year at about 
£185,000. Thess figures are, however, merely approximations, as large quantities of 
opal, uf which no record is obtained, are disposed of privately. Operations in 1929 were 
greatly hampered by scarcity of water. 

At the Coober Pedy opal field situated in the Stuart Range in South Australia, 
the estimated value of the production in 1929 was £11,056. The field is extremely 
prolific, a large quantity of precious white opal having been raised therefrom, while only 
a small portion of the known opal-bearing area has been thoroughly tested. 

According to a report a few years ago by the Australian Trade Commissioner in the 
East there is a good sale for the gems in China. Tt is stated that there is no difficulty 
in cutting and polishing. as the Chinese method of dealing with jado, dating back many 
centuries, can also be applied to opal. 


4. Other Gems.—Various other gems and precious stones have from time to time 
been discovered in the diffcrent States, the list including agates, amethysts, beryls, 
chiastolite, emeralds, garnets, olivines, moonstones, rubies, topazes, tourmalines, tur- 
quoises, and zircons. In Western Australia 17,564 carats (rough) cf emeralds, valued at 
£910, were produced during 1928 in the Cue district on the Murchison gold-field. 
The production from the same area in 1929 was returned at £278. 


y 


§ 15. Numbers Engaged, Wages Paid, and Accidents in Mining. 


1. Total Employment in Mining.—The number of persons engaged in the mining 
industry in Australia fluctuates according to the season, the price of industrial metals, 
the state of the labour markets, and according to the permanence of new finds, and the 
development of the established mines. During the year 1929 the number so employed 
was as follows :— 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING, 1929. 





Nu:nber of Persons engaged in Mining for— 





























| 
State. |  Siee. Total, 
i Gold | Lead, | Copper. | Tin. Coal. Other, 
and Paes 
ieee SS ee ate Ses eee es eS 
New South Wales - | 684 | 5,001 2 | 1,008 | 14,577 | 1,591 | 22,893 
Victoria... es 1 864 wart 1 49 | 2,251 66 | 3,231 
Qucensiand ee ; 326 447 | 366 750 | 2,773 407 | 5,069 
South Australia .. ! 68)- 7] T4 i a 480 619 
Western Australia : 4,108 31 9 49 858 104 | 56,159 
Tasmania ke ' 63 785 | 1,307 810 311 327 | 3,603 
Northern Territory | 5 | 2 fa | 66 ae 80 | 153 
i — eae 
Australie .. a 6,108 | 6,273 | 1,789 | 2,732 | 20,770 | 3,055 | 40,727 





- Included in the figures for “‘ other”? in South Australia were 155 engaged in mining 
for iron, 51 gypsum miners, 94 salt gatherers, and 130 opal miners. The Tasmanian 
figures include 279 osmiridium miners, and those for the Northern Territory 75 mica 
miners. 
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The following table shows the number of persons engaged in mining in Australia 
during each of the years 1891, 1901, and 1929, together with the proportion of the total 
population so engaged :— 


NUMBER ENGAGED IN MINING PER 100,000 OF POPULATION, 1891, 1901, 



































AND 1929, 
| 1891. : 1901. 1929. 

State. ! No. per No, per No. per 

Miners 100,900 0f; Miners | 100,000 off Miners 100,000 

employed. Popu- ; employed.; Popu- | employed.) of Popu- 

_ ation. | lation. lation. 
New South Wales .. .. | 80,604 | 2,700 | 36,615 2,685 | 22,893 ! 926 
Victoria .. On .. | 24,6491! 2,151 28,670 2,381 3,231 183 
Queensland be -. | 11,627; 2,934 ; 13,352 2,664 5,069 548 
South Australia... x 2,683 834, 7,007 - 1,931 619 107 
Western Australia .. bs 1,269 . 2,496 ; 20,895 | 11,087 5,159 1,254 
Tasmania .. a .. | 3,988 2,695 6,923! 4,017: 3,603! 1,685 
Northern Territory te wes | eee Oe! ee 153 3,662 
Australia... .. | 74,820; 2,341 | 113,462 | 2,992 | 40,727 | 639 

| ' i 








The general falling-off since 1901 is largely due to the causes mentioned in §1.6 
ante, 

2. Wages Paid in Mining.—Information regarding rates of wages paid in the 
mining industry, which in earlier issues of the Year Book was given in this chapter, 
is now contained in the Labour Report issued by this Bureau. 

3. Accidents in Mining, 1929.—The following table gives particulars of the number 
of men killed and injured in mining accidents during the year 1929 :— 

MINING ACCIDENTS, 1929. 





























~ ' 
Mining for— | N.S.W. { Victoria, Qlland. 8, Aust, ; W. Aust. Tas, | NT. " Australia, 
_ KXLeeD. 
Coal Pe 2 5 2 ., 8 | 4 : ‘ 21 
Copper oe eS ee eee Ose oe hs 1 l 
Gold wel oes | Orie he Lote Fo NS ee 9 
Silver, lead, an ' : 
zine sas t 4 ie bo ee Fe See 5 
Tin .. ii, 38 arr ce - Se 14 1 17 
Other minerals te te bone 1 i 19: . 1 
ones Writes A e H i ib ef. 1, : 

! H i | y 
Total o+ | 18 4 4 : 1 ll 15 1 54 
InguRep. : 

ete ey Slat cee Satie aS ae pee He toe 

Coal - 88 | 8 | 150 ae age a | 359 
Copper we ee 4 . | ee 15! 19 
Gold wa gs Ok Bae a, BS j 214 | 217 

Silver, lead, and : : ; 
zine weil 41 . 12 a 1 4 75 
Tin .. eter al rs | - . 84° ss 23 
Other minerals | .- o. oe: 9 oe us 1 | ae 10 

: a7 _ 1 I oa | 
Total ../ 190 ; 8 | 184 9 | 39 46.) .. | 703 
; I 
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The number killed in mining accidents in 1929 was considerably less than that for 
1921 when 132 deaths were recorded, the figures for the earlier year being swollen by the 
15 fatalities in the colliery disaster at Mount Mulligan in Queensland. 


§ 16. Government Aid to Mining. 


1. Commonwealth.—Assistance to mining is given by the Commonwealth under the 
provisions of the Precious Metals Prospecting Act 1926, aind the Petroleum Prospcoting 
Acts of 1926, 1927, and of 1928. 


The first-mentioned Act provides for a sum of £40,000, of which £15,000 is to be 
expended in the Northern Territory, and the balance is to be allocated to the States in 
such proportions as the Minister determines. At the 30th June, 1930, the expenditure 
amounted to £13,031. The States of South Australia and Western Australia had made 
no claim on the fund at the date specified. 


Under the Petroleum Prospecting Act 1926-1927 a trust account of £160,000 was 
established to assist in the search for oil. The Minister was authorized to make advances 
out of the money standing to the credit of this account to persons or companies engaged 
in the search for oil, and to assist persons, companies, or State Governments to make 
geological surveys. The Petroleum Prospecting Act of 1928 provides a further sum 
of £50,000. The Government has decided to discontinue the granting of subsidies for 
deep drilling and to confine its attention to assistance in the carrying out of geological 
surveys and scout boring. Owing to financial stringency, however, the payment of all 
subsidies for oil prospecting has been temporarily suspended. A paleontologist has 
been appointed to give expert advice. 


The Gold Bounty Act 1930 provides that for a period of ten years from Ist January, 
1931, a bounty of £1 per ounce is payable under prescribed conditions by the Common- 
wealth on each ounce of fine gold produced in excess of the average production for the 
three years 1928-30. Under the Financial Emergency Act 1930 the bounty was reduced 
to 10s. per ounce, subject to increases of 1s. according to each decrease of 3s. per cent. in 
the average rate of exchange.. The rate of exchange on which the reduction to 10s. per 
ounce was based was taken as 30 per cent. 


-To provide for geophysical prospecting in Australia, a sum of £32,000 was 
made available by the Commonwealth Government in conjunction with the Empire 
Marketing Board. The survey has now been completed and a comprehensive report in 
connexion therewith has been issued, 


2. New South Wales.—The chief aid given in this State is in the direction of assistance 
to prospectors. Up to the end of 1929 the total sum expended in this manner amounted 
to £610,469, of which £8,395 was advanced in 1929. A sum of £500 was made available 
during the year for the purpose of assisting in the erection of crushing batteries or 
reduction plants, but no advances were made therefrom. The reward for the discovery 
of new mineral fields within the State has been increased from £500 to £1,000, with 
provision for sums of £250 and £500 in respect of fields not large enough to qualify 
for the full amount, and the conditions have been made more liberal. 


3. Victoria.—During the year 1929 expenditure in connexion with mining 
development amounted to £27,380, of which £3,733 represented advances to minera, 
£1,112 aid to mining companies, while £17,265 was expended on boring, £2,621 on 
batter‘es, and £2,649 on geological surveys. 
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4. Queensfand.—State assistance to the mining industry in 1929-30 amounted to 
£15,220, of which £8,312 was advanced to prospectors, and £6,287 was expended in 
connexion with State Coal Mines. 


State coal mines are in operation at Bowen, Styx, Baralaba, and Mount Mulligan. 
There is also a State Assay Office at Cloncurry at which assays and sampling are carried 
out for the public, and State batteries are maintained at Kidston, Charters Towers, 
Irvinebank, and Bamford. 


5. South Austratia.—Aid is given to the mining industry under the terms of the 
Mining Act of 1893, and previous measures. Up to the end of 1929 the total amount of 
subsidy paid was £68,517, of which £13,653 has been repaid, and £4,549 written off, 
leaving a debit of over £50,000. Portion of this amount is represented by machinery 
that has fallen into the hands of the Government. Repayments must be provided 
from profits, but in only two instances have the profits enabled a full return to be made. 
The State maintains batteries and cyanide works at Mount Torrens, Peterborough, 
farcoola, and Glenloth, and assays for public purposes are made at the School of 
Mines. 


6. Western Australia.—Under the Mining Development Act of 1902 assistance was 
gcanted in 1929 in accordance with the subjoined statement :—Advances in aid of mining 
work and equipment of mines with machinery, £3,586; boring, £13,015; aid to 
prospectors, £8,418; subsidies on stone crushed for the public, £173; total, £25,192. 
In addition to the foregoing the vote was also charged with rebates on water supplied 
to the amount of £47,337. The industry has been further assisted by Government 
guarantees to banks on behalf of various companies, and at the end of 1929 the liability 
in this respect amounted to £51,500. 


In 1929 there were 21 State batteries in operation. The amount expended thereon 
up to the end of 1929 was £91,981 from revenue and £322,918 from loan, giving a total 
of £414,899. The working expenditure up to the end of 1929 exceeded the revenue by 
£178,268. The total value of gold and tin recovered to the end of 1929 at the State 
plants was £6,280,860, resulting from the treatment of 1,494,603 tons of gold ore and 
81,567 tons of tin ore, together with a small amount from residues. Free assays and 
determinations of mineral values for prospectors are made at the Kalgoorlie School of 


Mines. 


7. Tasmania.—Aid to Mining in 1929 amounted to £7,619, of which £2,378 was 
expended under Part II. of the Aid to Mining Act 1921, on drilling and boring, about 
£2,800 was granted under Part IV. in assistance to the Federation Tin Mines, and £1,600 
represented assistance and sustenance to prospectors. The amount received from ore 
sales was £110, the bulk of which was paid to tributers. Receipts amounted to £458, 
included in which was a sum of £377 received from the Commonwealth Treasury in aid 
of prospecting. 


Tributers’ assays are made at 2 nominal charge, and all tribute surveys are carried 
out free of charge by the Assay and Survey Office at Zeehan. 


8. Northern Territory.—During the year 1928-29 a sum of £399 was exponded on 
State aid to mining, £26 being granted to prospectors for gold, £309 to prospectors for 
tin, and £64 to prospectors for tantalite. 


The Government maintains a battery at Marranboy, and the Government Assayer 
makes free assays for prospectors, and arranges for the sampling, storage, and sale 
of ores. 
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§ 17. Metallic Contents of Ores, etc., Produced and Exported. 


+1. Local Production.—According to returns compiled from various sources by 
the Australian Mines and Metals Association, the quantities of the principal metals 
(exclusive of gold) extracted in Australia during the five years 1925 to 1929 were os 
follows :— 


REFINED METALS PRODUCED IN AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 








Metal. 1926. 1926. | 1927. 1928. 1929. 








= ---- t -—- 

| 
Silver .. cs os. | 8,573,506 | 8,946,218 | 9,390,070 | 8,053,251 | 9,299,514 
Lead, pig -. tons | 146,129 | 159,460 | 164,480 | 155,076 | 176,820 
Zine. »» tons} 45,698 | 47,856 | 49,155 | 60,223 | 51,872 
Copper .. -» tons} 10,984; 12,148 | 9,564 | 11,868 | 10,874 
Tin. -. tons 3,171 | 3,188 | 2,089 3,133 2,260 

! 





The local production of pig iron during the quinquennium 1923-27 ranged between 
330,000 tons in 1923, and 517,000 tons in 1927. Complete information for later years 
is not available from the returns published by the Association, but according to the 
metal extraction returns published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales, the 
production of pig iron in that State amounted in 1927~28 to 428,000 tons, and in 1928-29 
to 461,000 tons. 


2. Metallic Contents of Ores, Concentrates, etc., Exported.—The estimated metallic 
contents of orés, concentrates, etc., exported during the five years 1925 to 1929 are given 
in the following table :—- 


METALLIC CONTENTS OF ORES, CONCENTRATES, ETC., EXPORTED, 1925 TO 1929. 
~ | 


Metal. Contained in— 1925. 1926, 1927, 1928. 1929. 











Tead Concentrates nad Ores | 850,552 | 100,647 | 613,481} 117,846] 311121 
Zinc Concentrates and Ores | 1,270,166 | 1,206,318 | 1,640,801 | 1,153,396 | 604014 


ho 

| 

Lead—Silver—Gold Bullion 189,223 ' 44,677 

Silver Oz3 { 
Copper and Gold Ores 


























Total 2,309,941 | 1,896,960 | 2,256,375 ; 1,671,242 679,812 
| Pore rae 

Lead—Siiver—Gold Bullicn : 2,751 2.483 | 488 | as 689 
Lead tons Lead Concestrates and Ores | 19,651 7,174 | 12,315 2,221 878 
Zine Concentrates and Ores 12,423 13,948 | 14,198 12,726 5,704 

1 Sy er aes sag jas “cee 
| Total 34,995 23,600 ' 26,S0L 14,947 7,271 

i 
Sriateatiomee leieemneenel Tiienaiiiied bane 

Zine —ttons¢ | 12ad Concentrates and Orcs 368 520 | 579 77 | 21 
| Zine Concentrates and Ores 79,096 94,043 111,755 117,858 69,958 




















: 
eae ee 
| 


: Total 80,362 94,572 ; 112,334 } 117,035 69,979 
' =) ye ee (oe oe a a 
Copper tons | Orea, Matte, etc. 864 1,112" 1,597 1,989 2,737 
{ we fee —t- : 
Tin tone | Concenirates and Ores 1 


1 12 bs | 4 
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§ 18. Oversea Exports of Ores, Metals, etc. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of the principal oversea exporta 
of ores, concentrates, and metals, the produce of Australia, together with the countries 
to which the respective products were forwarded, for the year 1929-30 :— 


OVERSEA EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN ORES, METALS, ETC., 1929-30. 



























































Exports to— 
F Total ; ; 
Article. i 
Exports. | United | United pausinm. Se . Japan,',New. |, Other 
| Kingdom. : ; States. | gum. many, |* 2Pan. | Zealand. | Countries, 
QUANTITY. 
" | | H 
Ores— ewt. {| cwt. cwt. ewt. ewt. ewt. | cwt. |  cwt. 
Copper .. es 44,124) 26,966 4,161) ee 12,997 in alte. as 
pilver and Silver-lead 86,159 wie 80 83,442 | 2637 a < wi 
Tro’ .- +. {11 604; 841|| 153,360 |3,854,260) ra .+ 13,325,500 oe (a)4,271,721 
Wolfram... ie 5.406 3,310 : 1,704! ee 392: on ae as 
Concentrates— | ' 
Silver and Silver-lead 87,440) 266 84,853 2,321 ao ate si 
Zine ers ++ | 8,990,717!'2,736,439 ate 1,010,249 | 25,476' as «. 1(6) 218,553 
Cadmium—Blocks, In- 
gota, etc. es 3,444 2,174 oe at on 50) «. (ce) 1,220 
Copper— 
Matte .. rs 79,332) 273 ae 79,059 5% 2& 2% as 
Ingot.. 2's 140,170; 120,435 | 13,290, 3,000 2,520 te 125 (¢) 800 
nee i 17,128: 7,157 5,920, id 270 se 3,766 15 
ead— 
Matte .. we 11,959/| 11,959 or rs i ar sc oe 
Pig ae an 3,210,442! 2,006,383 a 650,014 | 421,001) 72,991] 26,476 (e) 33,577 
Zinc—Bars, Blocks, etc.| 658,844!) 264,418 as 95,005 | 30,006] 258,255} .. ( f) 11,160 
(y) Platinum, Osmium, oz. oz. oz. 02. Oz. oz, oz. ? oz. 
ete. 641, 415 ee dis 226 ae it is 
Gold— 
Bar, Dust,ete. .. 407| 407 wa oe oe a3 oe oa 
Stlver— 
Bar, Ingot, etc. .. | 8,919,895 4,100 we as ie fa 924 }(A)8,914,871 
VaLuE—E£. 
Ores— { | 1 
Copper . | 39,988 26,031 } 7,911; ce 6,046 bid oe oe 
Silver and Silver-lead 67, ,086: ee 180 65,321 1,585'.. oe te 
Tron oe oe 374, 704, 4,830 | 128,788 ars: ae 92,831) oe 148,255 
. Wolfram .. ane 27,628 15,792 10, 039° oe 1,797; os oe sie 
Concentrates— | | 
Silver und Silver-lead 70,001 es Re 68,001 1,680) oe a5 ae 
Zinc 931,560 | 622,223 ' 241,115 | 4,679 -_ oe 63,543 
Cadmium—Blocka, In- | i 
gots, etc. oe 55,075 39,042 ! i 1,050 oe 14,983 
pper— i ; 
Matte .. cts 91,394 ais! .. {| 90,979 “3 - os fe 
Ingot Ps -. , 533,765, 470,615 37,; 500, 12,790 . 10,050 ae 410 2,400 
Tin—Ingot ea 167,863 69,078 59, 201! Se 2,351 ne 37,062 171 
ad— 
Matte .. Se 5,561 §,561 ‘aie a ot. ie oe aN 
Pig 3,426,378 |2,147,416 oe 711,556 | 419,870] 79,495} 32,621 35,420 
Zinc—Bars, Blocke, ete.| 810,452] 326,281 we 109,000 { 40,007; 323.8211 .. 11,343 
anima Osmium; ete. 13,141 8,133 ate me 5,008 Ps Pes _ 
olad— 
Bar, Dust,ete. .. 1,170 1,710 es ate eit 9 ae ae 
Bilver— 
Bar, Ingot, ete... 847,635 402 Ar on 33 a 118 847,115 
(a) Netherlands. (6) France. (c) France, 320 ewt.; Sweden, 900 cwt. (@) India, 
{e) Hong Kong, 11,352 cwt. ; South Africa, 21,349 ewt. ; Philippines, 804 cwt. (f) India, 10,999 cwt. 
(g) Mainly osmiridium and platinum produced in Tasmania and New South Wales. (A) India, 


8,918,671 oz, 
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CHAPTER XXIl. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


{Nore.}—For the year 1922-23 the Queensland, Western Australian and Tasmanian 
year ended 3lst December, 1922, and that of the three remaining States ended 30th 
June, six months later. In 1923-24 Tasmania adopted the year ended 30th June, and 
Queensland fell into line during 1924-25. Western Australia made the change over in 
1925-26, but included particulars for the eighteen months ended 30th June, 1926. 

In all tables relating to employees—except where specially mentioned—“* Number 
of Employees ”’ includes working proprietors. 


§ 1. Number and Classification of Factories. 


1. General_—_The number of factories in each State does not necessarily furnish an 
accurate indication of the extent or progress of manufacturing throughout Australia, 
since the larger establishments in many cases tend to absorb smaller enterprises, while 
on the other hand new factories are constantly springing up, and small plants are as 
numerous as large ones. 


2. Number of Factories in each State, 1925-26 to 1929-30.—The following able 
gives the number of factories in each State for the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 :— 


FACTORIES. —NUMBER IN EACH STATE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








Q’land. ' S. Aust. tw, Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 








Year.(a) N.S.W. | Victoria. ' 
1 
a= zs Fee ener, esas 

1925-26 .. 8,196 | 7,461 1,897 1 791 1,170 727 21,242 
1926-27 .. 8,222 7,690 1,877 1, 807 1,216 767 21,579 
1927-28 .. 8,362 8,245 2,118 1,860 1,398 792 22,775 
1928-29 .. 8,465 8,197 | 2,156 1,844 1,469 785 22,916 
1929-30. .. | 8,208 8,195 2,172 1,814 1,466 845 22,700 





(a) See general note above. 


3. Classification of Factories, Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30.—The following table 
shows the number of factories in Australia for each year from 1925-26 to 1929-30 
classified in the groups agreed upon by the Conferences of Statisticians in 1902 and 1906. 
Details in regard to some of the principal industries in these groups will be found in § 9 
hereinafter. 


FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 























Class of Industry. | 1925-26. 1026-27. 1927-28 | 1928-20] 1929-30. 
a 
i 
I. Treating raw material, product of Rerkrulpare) No. ' No. No. No. No. 
and pastoral pursuits, etc. 751 , 710 658 627 615 
IL. Treating oils and fats, animal, vegetable, st 98 , 98 95 97 90 
III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, ete. .. 900 910 806 877 879 
TV. Working in wood . ne or) 2,552 2,500 2,429 2,428 2,373 
V. Metal Works, machinery, etc. : ..' 2,656 ; 2,650 2,677 2,680 2,636 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. Sa 2,840 = 2,869 3,928 8,964 3,938 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, ete. , a 4,635 4,757 4,813 4,871 4,741 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, and engraving oie 1,511 1,533 1,556} 1,562 1,592 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. .. se 48 55 55 56 54 
X. Arms and explosives ‘ 12, 12 12 13 12 
XI. Motor and other road v chicies and accessorics | 2,499 2,626 2,707 2,704 2,852 
XII. Ship and boat building and repairing: os 89 ! 88 20 90 91 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery . oe? 3,228 | 1,273 1,303 1,267 1,191 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products .. tate 333 333 | 330 $20 333 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments er 93 ; 99 106 106 | 108 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieccs, and plated ware cee 270 ' 269 ' rts eh al re 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ss ae 436. 451 | | 

XVII. Leatherware, n.e.i. oe ae say 122 , (6) 279 | (b) ie (b) si cose 

XIX. Other Industries, n.e.t. Sua Ste ae 174 | 67 
Total .. oe oe ae | 21,242 | 21,579 , 22,775 | 22,916 | 22,700 

t 





(a) See general note above. (5) Includes Rubber Goods formerly in Class XIX., Other Industries, n.e.1, 
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For the purpose of the returns in the above table the definition of a factory adopted 
at the Conference of Statisticians in 1902 is used, viz., ‘“‘ Any factory, workshop or mij} 
where four or more persons are employed or power is used.” 


The addition of 1,196 factories during the year 1927-28 is due mainly to the inclusion 
of 951 bakeries, particulars regarding which industry were incorporated for the first 
time in the year named. The older tendency to increasing numbers has been checked 
by the depression and the-weeding out of unprofitable enterprises. In spite of the 
stimulus of high protection and embargo, the number of factories in 1929-30 was less 
than in 1927-28. 

4. Classification of Factories, States, 1929-39.—The following table shows the 
number of factories in each State during 1929-30 classified according to the nature of 
the industry :— 


FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION, _STATES, 3» 1929-30. 























' i 
Class of Indusiry. N.S.W. ie. ie land. S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. ; Aust. 
' 
» 1 
I. ‘Treating raw ‘material, product ot No. No. , No. No. No. ; No. No. 
agricultural aud pastora} pur- ' f j ! 
suits, etc. . 157 234 ot 78° 38: 74] 615 
It. Treating olls ‘and fata animal, ' t 
vegetable, eter. 37 26 10 11 5 1 | 90 
ILI. Provesses in atone, clay, ‘glass, ete. 393 | 262 ° 50 , 87 | GS 22 879 
{V. Working in wood : 853 | 633 - 338 1 147 5 148 233 | 2,373 
V. Metal works. mac hincry, etc. .. 962 | 1,022 199 233 | 17 i 42 2,636 
VI. Connected with fuod and drink, i ’ ‘ 
etc. : 1,200 1,200. 682 408 | 295 153 ; 3,938 
VII. Clothing and textile tabries, ete. 1,723 (| 2,132 276 303 | 226, 81! 4,741 
VIII. Books. paper. printing, and cn- fl 
graving 613 | 596 149 115 98 | 21] 1,592 
LX. Musical instruments, etc. ana 25, 20: 1 O° Si... 54 
xX. Arms and explosives ed 3! ai ee 1! i 12 
XL Motor and other road vehicles : i : : 
and accessories » 1,131, 1,021! 197 206 194; 103] 2,852 
X11. Ship and Loat building and re- ; i | : 
pairing. \ 51: 14 ; 6 7! 7) 6! 91 
XIIf. Furniture, bedding and uphelste ry : 424i 425 - Lit: 92 90 ' 46; 1,191 
XIV. Drugs, chemie als, and by-products 168 | 102 : 9! ues 18 14 333 
XV. Surgical and other scientific in- ' 1 , i t { 
struments : 30: 46 14° 6 12 | s 108 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces and plated ‘ | : H 
wore : 82 118 21 21 13 9 264 
XVII. Heat, tight, and power ' 186, «1388 48; 39! 32 9! 472 
XVIUL Hubber goods and leatherware, 1! 
F wet 130 162 . 16 | 20 10 369 
XIX. Other duis nel. aah 40 26 | Spl. 4 1 90 
Total _ os .. 18208 { 8,195 | 2,172! i814! 1,460! 845 | 29,700 








§ 2. Classification of Factories according to Number of Employees. 


1. States, 1929-30.—The following table shows, for each State, the number of factories 
classified according to the number of hands employed, during 1929-30 :— 


FACTORIES. —CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 1929-30, 


No. of Persons | 
Employed in 
each Factory. 


NoMBER OF Factorizs. | 








| 
N.S.W. | Victoria. — Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. ia | Australia, 











Under 4 ..! 2,603 2,770 468 434 ' 527 , 210 , 7,012 
4 we} 758 919 209 194° 148 112 2,335 
6tol0 ..! 2,235 2,049 677 622: 404 316 | 6,303 
Ilto20 ..j} 1,104 ' 1,013 377 265 , 165 | 114 | 3,038 
21t050 .. 953 ' 880 258 i 19 , 148 | 57 | 2491 
51to100..; 297 309 93 | | 54 22° 847 
Over 100 ..: 263, 255 90 . 32: 20 , 14. 674 
Total ..' 8,208 ; 8,195 2172 | 1,814 | 1,466 |. 845 | 22,700 





All States show an increase compared with 1928-29 in the number of small factories, 
but, except Tasmania, a decrease in the larger factories. The falling-off was most marked 
in New South Wales. 
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The relative importance of large and small factories is better shown by a classification 
of hands employed according to the size of factory in which they work. 


FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYEES, ACCORDING TO SIZE OF 
FACTORY, 1929-30—continued. 


| 





1 
No. of Persons 
$ 


Employed in N.S.W. .« Victoria. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australis, 


Q’land. | S. Aust. 
each Factory. i 
| 


Lee ee eee A 


Average Nousiper or Hanps EmMpLoyxen. 





Under4 .. {| 5,210 4,940 1,026 | 956 1,043 | 476 | 13,651 
4 ae 3,012 3,676 836 | 776 592 |; 448 9,340 
4712 4,288 2,736 2,164 | 43,519 
5,465 3,852 2,471 ! 1,628 | 44,194 
21to50 .. | 30,214 | 27,232 7,845 6,236 4,735 1,715 | 77,977 
61 to 100 .. | 20,388 | 21,310 6,412 5,077 3,824 1,469 | 58,480 
Over 100 .. | 77,348 | 64,972 19,823 | 11,974 4,946 4,323 | 183,386 


5told0  .. | 15,495 14,124 
11 to 20 .. | 16,023 14,755 














Total .. | 167,690 | 151,009 46,119 33,159 20,347 12,223 | 430,547 











2. Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30.—The proportion of total employees which is 
employed in factories with more than 100 hands-increased up to 1925-26, but has since 
remained steady at a little over 43 per cent. with a decline in 1929-30. 


FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 
AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





























Establishments Employing on the Average— 
20 hands and J 101 hands and 
tinder: 21 to 100 hands. upwards. Total. 
Year (a) a 
Es- Es- Es- Es- 
tablish. | Hands. | tablish- | Handa. | tablish. | Hands. | tablish- |; Hands. 
ments. nents. inenta. ments. 
fof, Sai2ess. te . 
Py 

1925 -26— 

Number 6 17,053 | 111,653 8,495 | 143,724 724 1 195,543 | 21,242 | 450,020 

Average per establiahment ne 6.55 41,48 ws 270.09 a 21,23 

eo outotal .. 30.28 | 24.76] 16.2 31,87 3.41 43,37 | 100.00 ; 100.00 
7 

Number 17,259 | 111,545 | 3,587 \ 151,339 733 | 204,303 | 21,579 | 467,247 

Averaze per establishnient a7 6.46 sie 42,19 es 278.50 ste | 21.65 

fp ene ontotal .. 79,98 | 23.87 | 16.62 | 32,39 3.40 | 43.74 | 100.00 160. 00 
« re _— 

Number . 18,502 | 116,930 3,566 | 148,901 707 | 198,365 | 22,775 | 464,196 

Average per establishment os 6,32 .- 41.76 a 280. 57 20. 38 

Percentage ontotal .. 81,24 | 25.19) 15.66] 32,08 3.10] 42,73 100. 00} 100.00 
192 = 

Number 18,714 | 115,457 3,477 | 144,127 725 | 201,607 | 22,916 | 461,191 

Average per establishment .. 6.17 . 41,48 oe 278.08 os 20,13 

Percentage on total =... 81.66 | 25.03 | 15,17] 31.25 3.17 | 43,71 | 100.00 | 100.00 
1929~30— 

Number 18,688 | 110,704 3,338 | 136,457 674 | 183,386 | 22,700 | 430,547 

Average per establishment a 5.92 a 40.88 ee 272.09 as 18.97 

Percentage on total... 82.33 25.71 14.70 | 31.69 2.97 | 42.60; 100.00 | 100.00 





(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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§ 3. Power used in Factories. 


1. States, 1929-30.—The following table shows the number of factories using steam, 
gas, oil, electricity, or water, and the horse-power used during 1929-30 :— 


FACTORIES.—HORSE-POWER USED, 1929-30. 





Number of Establishments. : Horse-power Used. 


























I 
State. ea ; is ae Sgt sie 
Using ; j i P ' Elec- 
Power. | Others. Total. Steam. | Gas. Oil. . tricity. | Water. | Total. 
1 
4 
| | ms > 
No. No. No. H.P. {| HP. H.P. H.P. H.P. H.P. 
N.S.W. i 7,588 620 8,208 i; 490, 116) 11,919 | 19,527 | 249,606 | 11,851 | 782,519 
Victoria a 7,405 790 8,195 ‘ 259,618) 9, 671 13,993 |155,911 | 26,546 | 465,739 
Queensland .. 1,805 367 2,172 | 172 5661 11,881 | 11,584 | 34,743 10 | 230,784 
S. Australia .. 1,611 203 1,814 | 116,163) 6, 162 | 8,756 | 45,485 3 | 176,519 
W. Australia .. 1,273 193 1,466 56,610) 3/993 5,261 | 25,204 25 | 91,093 
Tasmania es 774 71 845 | 6,668: 69 | 1,508 | 57,890 | 76,893 | 142,528 
| | 
: | | : - 
Australia .. | 20,456 2,244 | 22,700 prob zat, 43,695 , 60,629 568,289 | 114,828 11,889,182 











Factories in Australia include electric light and power works, and there is 
consequently a large amount of duplication in the above table. Practically all the 
horse-power and most of the steam-power is used in generating electric-power and light, 
and the power so produced is counted again under the heading of electricity. The 
actual amount of duplication cannot be given for all States, but a fair measure of the 
amount of power used in factories (in the common sense) is given by deducting the 
total of Class XVII., Heat, Light and Power, from the gross total for all factories. This 
is done in the last column of the table below. It must not be inferred that the whole of 
this deduction is a duplication. Some of it represents the production of light for general 
purposes and an appreciable amount of the power is not used in factories, but on farms 
or in private houses. 


2. Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30.—The following table shows the horse-power used 
in connexion with factories in Australia during each of the last five years :— 


FACTORIES.—HORSE-POWER USED, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 









































ee at Horse-power Used. 
1 
Total () 
Year.(a) Usi | | ' El | oe 
sing A : Wlec= ea 
Power. Others. Steam. ; Gas. | Oil. ; tricity. Water. age Light 
' ! and 
' | Power 
' Works. 
No. No. wp. | mp) mp. ‘ap. | wp. | wp. | wp. 
1925-26 he 18,358 2,884 753,010 ; 60,645 5 | 24, 116 | 425,417 | 72,014 |1,335,202 668,526 
1926-27 .. 18,916 2,663 853,265 5,722 | 32,459 | 461,789 71,881 1,475,116, 695,230 
1927-28 a 19,926 2,849 879,082 | 52,351 | 43,133 | 507,163 | 74,580 11,556,309) 730.454 
1928-29: .. 20,304 2,612 932,483 49,781 50 7197 537,670 | 109,183 )1,679,314) 753,991 
1929-30 -. | 20,456 2,244 j} 1,101,741 | 43,695 ; 60,629 | 568,289 | 114. 828 1.889.182 769,576 








(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. (5) See preceding paragraph. 


The last column of the above table, which may be called roughly the net power 
used in factories, shows an average increase of about 30,000 horse-power per annum or 
rather over 4 per cent. per annum for the last five years. The net horse-power per 
employee increased from 1.4 in 1924-25 to 1.6 in 1928-29, but the decline in hands 
employed in 1929-30 raised the proportion to 1.8 horse-power per employee in that 
year. The corresponding figure for the United States was 4.5. 
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3. Classes of Industry.—The following tables give a classification of the horse-power 
used in factories of different descriptions in each state during 1929-30, and in Australia 
for the last five years :— 


FACTORIES.—HORSE-POWER USED IN EACH CLASS, 1929-30. 





Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. |\W. Aust.| Tas. pane 





I. Treating raw material, pro. | HP. | HP. | OP. | HP. | HP. | BP. | BP. 
duct of agricultural and 




















pastoral pursuits, etc. .. 8,754 8,938 2,021 2,051 847 714 23,325 

II. Treating oils and fats, 
animal, vegetable, etc. 2,098 1,479 826 506 148 20 5,072 

III. Processes in stone, lay, 
glass, etc. a 36,316 | 24,990 4,413 6,199 4,034 4,180 80,132 
IV. Working in wood 26,331 | 17,831 11,303 4,555 9,783 4,828 74,631 
V. Metal works, machinery, ete. 98,817 | 28,784 | 10,515 | 11,079 5,926 | 41,218 | 196,339 

VI. Connected with food ‘and 
drink, ete. 61,738 | 49,459 | 61,515 | 13,979 9,401 5,201 | 201,293 

VII. Clothing’ and textile fabrics, 
etc. .. 17,637 | 27,918 2,382 1,999 1,105 2,178. 53,219 
VUE. Books, paper, printing, and . 
engraving os -- | 18,516 | 12,882 2,770 1,940 1,841 485 33,4384 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. .. 2,067 751 3 115 9 ay 2,945 
X. Arms and explosives 813 865 oe 4 Pe He 1,682 

XI. Motor and other road veh- 
icles and accessories .. 6,117 6,706 1,024 3,154 879 419 18,299 

XII. Ship and boat building and 
repairing 8,499 1,471 111 110 28 82 10,301 

XIII. Furniture, bedding, and up- 
holstery - 7,218 5,123 1,697 2,291 1,346 553 18,228 

XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by- 
products 6,839 7,578 388 5,316 2,049 287 22,457 

XV. Surgicai and other scientific 
instruments .. 110 89 22 18 24 aia 263 

XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
plated ware .. 639 849 59 137 19 18 1,721 

XVI. Rubber goods and leather- 

ware, nei. . -. | 10,235 | 13,460 463 105 74 1,134 25,471 . 

XIX. Other Industries, nei... 275 245 160 3 48 23 754 
Total less Class XVII .. | 308,019 | 209,418 | 99,672 53,561 | 37,556 | 61,340 | 769,566 
XVII. Heat, light, and power .. |474,500 | 256,321 |131,112 | 122,958 | 53,537 | 81,188 [1,119,616 








FACTORIES.—HORSE-POWER USED, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











Class of Industry. ee ag 1926~27.| 1927-28.| 1928-29.] 1929-30. 
a 

I. Treating raw material, product of agriculture} 
aud pastoral pursuits, etc. 23,319] 22 46%] 21,213] 21,562) 23,325 
Ti. Treating oils and fats, animal, vegetable, etc... 4,973 5,597 5,546 6,030 5,072 
Til. Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. .. ee 59,897) 66,528} 69,403} 73,935) 80,132 
IV. Working in wood . oe o- 77,233 75,079 75,406} 74,465) 74,631 
V. Setal works, machinery, ete. “20 -. | 187,129} 195,308} 201,496} 199,438] 196,339 
VI. Connected with food and drink, ete. 172,519] 174,355! 186,092] 194,295) 201,293 


VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. oe 


ie 40,469) 45,758] 47,924] 50,372} 53,219 
VIM. Books, paper, printing, and engraving ave. 


29,613] 29,954 33,348] 32,608] 33,434 
IX. Musicat instruments, etc. .. Ar 7 1,550 2,046 2,429 2,900 2,945 

X. Arms and explosives . 1,219 1,218 1,150) 1,544 1,682 

XI. Motor and other road vehicles and accessories 14,887) 16,383] 17,402} 19,315) 18,299 
XI. Ship and boat building and repairing -_ 11,998 127513 13,477} 12,609] 10,301 
XIU. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery .. ars 14,728) 16,542} 17,443] 18,358) 18,298 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products .. ae 15,190 16,712 18,650] 19,872] 22,457 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments a 278 259 261 255 263 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and Piatra ware a 1,339 1,264 1,437 1,574 1,721 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. oe os 561 {(0)13,143 |(b)17,1421(6)24,081)(b)25,471 














XIX. Other Industries, n.e.i. hs oe 11,624 493 635 778 754 
Total less Class XVHI. .- -- | 668.526] 695,280} 730,454) 753,991) 769,566 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ies a -- | 666,676] 779,886] 525,855) 925,323}1,119 616 








(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(6) Includes Rubber Goods formerly in Ciass XiX., Other Industries, n.e.i. 
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The net horse-power (excluding heat, light, and power) has increased by 156,000 
horse-power in five years. Class VI. (Food and Drink), increased by 41,000 horse-power, 
Class V. (Metal works), by 29,000 horse-power, Class III. (Bricks, Glass, &c.), by 25,000 
horse-power, Class VII. (Textiles), by 17,000 horse-power, and Rubber and Leather by 
15,000 herse-power. Increases in other classes have been small. 


§ 4, Employment in Factories. 


1. Total Number Employed.—Each person employed in and about a factory, in 
whatever capacity, is now included as a factory employee, consequently every proprietor 
who works in his own business is counted as an employee. and all “‘ outworkers ” (see 
subsection 5 (ii) hereinafter) are also included. The individuals embraced may be 
classed under the following heads :—({i) Working proprietcrs ; (ii) managers and overseers ; 
(iii) accountants and clerks; (iv) engine-drivers and firemen; (v) skilled and unskilled 
workers in the factories, mills, or workshops; (vi) carters and messengers; and 
(vii) others. : 


The number of persons employed during the year 1929-30 has been computed in 
accordance with a resolution of the Conference of Statisticians held in 1928. This 
method shows the average number of persons employed over the whole year rather than 
the average over the period worked. Employment figures for previous years have also 
been recomputed on this basis for purposes of comparison. The tables relating to 
Classification of Factories according to the Number of Employees (sce §2 ante) are, 
however, on the old basis. In all other tables relating to employment, average salaries 
and wages paid, output per employee, etc., the factor used is the average obtained in 
accordance with the abovementioned resolution. 


The following table shows, for each year from 1925-26 to 1929-30 inclusive, (a) the 
average numbers of persons (including both sexes and all ages) employed in manufacturing 
industries in each State: (b) the percentage of the numbers employed in each State 
on the total numbers employed in Australia; and (c) the numbers employed per ten 
thousand of the population in each State and Australia :— 


FACTORIES.—EMPLOYMENT, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. - 


1 
Year.(a) | N.S.W. | Victoria. i Q’land. | S. Aust. | Ww. Auat. Tas. Australia. 





AVERAGE NUMBER. 























1925-26 .. | 169,748 | 149,135 | 47,551 | 39,050 1 20,666 | 10,147 | 436,297 
1926-27 oe 179,364 | 157,598 | 44,122 | 41,075 | 19,403 | 10,622 | 452,184 
1927-28 oe 178,094 | 156,348 | 44,711 | 39,044 ; 20,420 | 11,111 | 449,728 
1928-29 oe 180,806 | 156,568 | 45,031 | 36,807 | 20,804 | 10,466 | 450,482 
1929-30 ++ | 162,913 | 151,009 | 42,624 | 32,185 | 19,643 | 10,820 | 419,194 

PERCENTAGE ON AUSTRALIAN TOTAL. 

he Sve | Oe Mh 2% % % % 
1925-26 oe 38.91 34.18 10.90 | 8.95 4.74 2.32 100.00 
1926-27 ave 39.67 34.85 , 9.76 | 9.08 4.29 | 2.35 100.00 
1927-28 a8 39.60 34.76 . 9.95 8.68 | 4.54 2.47 100.00 
1928-29 xe 40.14 34.76 | 9.99 | 8.17 |. 4.62 | 2.32 100.00 
1929-30 ate 38.86 36.02 i 10.17 \ 7.68 | 4.69 | 2.58 100.00 

Per 10,000 of PortLation. 

1925-26 oe 722 872 < 540 ‘685 544 i 483 74 
1926-27 «. | 744 906 | 490 | 708 | 496 ; 483 726 
1927-28 ce 727 888 | 486 ; 673 498 {| 485 Ti 
1928-29 ss 729 880 | 484 | 635 495 | 76 703 
1929-30 she 658 850 ; 458 | 555 471 494 654 














(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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2. Rates of Increase, 1925-26 to 1929-30.—The following table shows the per- 
eontage of increase or decrease on the average number of persons employed for the 
preceding year in each of the years from 1925-26 to 1929-30. 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















| i H 
Year.(a) | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’iand. | 8. Aust. Ww. Aust. Tas. Australia. 

% Hi Pare % % % 
1924-25—1925-26.. | 5.03 2 a 7 Ba i—0/b2 1.58 1.93 
1925-26—1926-27.. 5.66 a C7 —7.21 5.19 |-6.11 4.68 3.64 
1926-27--1927-28.. |--7.08 |—7.93 1.33 —4.94 6.24 4.60 |—5.43 
1927-28—1928-29.. 1.52 0.14 0.72 —5.73 1.88 {|—5.81 0.17 
1928-29—1929-30.. |—9.90 |—3.55 |—5.35 |—12.56 |—5.58 3.38 |—6.95 





NotTs.—The minus sign indicates decrease. 
(a) See general note on frst page of this Chapter. 


3. Ermployees in Classes of Industry, Australia, 1925-26 to [929-30.—The following 
table gives the average numbers of persons employed in factories under each group in 
Australia during the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 inclusive :-— 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES,—CLASSES, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


























Class of Industry. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28.11928-29.,1929-30. 
(a) 
| 
I. Treating raw material, product of susicultasal 

and pastoral pursuits, etc. 10,076 9,990 8,879 7,805 7,630 

IL. Treating oils and fats, animal, vegetable, cte.. 3.241 3,138 2,939 2,969 2,698 
II. Provesses in stone, clay, glass, etc. .. -- | 20,051 | 20,894 | 20,720 | 19,692 ; 17,215 
IV. Working in wood . os -. | 34,651 { 31,985 | 29,170 | 25,762 | 23,320 
V. Metal works, machinery, ete. z ace 93,643 | 98,432 | 95,830 | 98,145 | 89,842 
VI. Connected with food and drink, ete.” +. | 63,941 | 62,818 | 68,975 | 67,029 | 65,591 
VIL. Clothing aud textile fabrics, ete. a -» | 100,145 | 107,944 | 108,358 | 109,108 | 102, "704 
VIL. Books, paper, printing, and engraving ae 32,039 | 82,771 | 32,948 | 33,837 | 38, 095 
IX. Musical Instruments, ete. ..  ~ oe, 1,594 1,831 1713 1,895 1,658 
X. Arms and explosives 842 906 864 914 788 
XI. Motor and other road vehicles and accessories 24,762 | 27,373 | 25,496 | 27,094 ; 23,031 
XVI. Ship and boat building and reveling: 5,909 6,095 6,543 | 6,144 4,990 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery . we 15,426 | 16,289 | 16,223 | 16,006 | 13,999 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products .. ae 7,496 7,932 7,940 1 8,251 7,852 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments ons 674 703 749! 771 734 
XVUL. Jewellery, timepieces, and plated ware ta 2,267 2,138 2,180 | 2,191 2,073 
XVII. Meat, light, and power és «+ | 11,160 | 11,571 | 11,722 | 12,2161 11,679 
XVLIL Leatherware. n.e. ays ore os 2,690 |(5)8,523 !(6)9, 1544 (0)9» 587 1(6)9,123 
XLX. Other Industries, n.e.1. a da oa 5,680 851 935 1, 1,172 
Total .. oe os «- | 486,207 | 452,184 | 449,728 | 450,482 | 419,104 





(a) Sec gencra] note on first page of the Chapter. 
(6) Includes Rubber Goods fermerty in Class X1X., Other industries, n.e.1. 


The numbers employed in factories, after being almost constant for three years, 
fell away in 1929-30 by 31,300, or 7 per cent. The only other decline in numbers 
recorded was in the war years, when there was a decrease of 6 per cent. spread over three 
years. The decline was spread evenly over most of the principal industries, except Food 
and Drink, and Printing. It was heaviest in Metal Works and the Motor Trade. 
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4. Employees in Classes of Industry, States, 1929-30.—The following table gives a 
classification of employees in manufacturing industries in each State during 1929-30 :— 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—CLASSES, STATES, 1929-30. 




















| , ! 2 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. , Vie. : Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. {| Tas. | rd 
{ ' 
I. Treating raw material, product of ' 
agricultural and pastoral pur- : 
suits, etc. . 2,659 3,232 515 ; 692 258! 274 7,630 
I. Treating oils and fats, animal, vege- H 
table, ete. .. 1,301 | 823° 225 243 68 38 2,698 
III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, ote. 8,517 5,135 | 786 | 1,185 | 1,221; 371 | 17,215 
IV. Working in wood 7,234 6,509 : 4,407 | 1,287 2,424 11,459 | 23,320 
V. Metal works, machinery, ‘ete. 42,579 | 25,439 7,180 | 8,354 4,342 1,038 89,842 
VI. Connected with food and drink, ete. 21,359 | 20,628 14,059 | 4,736 | 2,774 i2 2,035 | 65,591 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. 33,369 | 53,115 | 6,220 } 4,532 | 3,250 | 2, "218 102,704 
VIII. Books, paper, printing and engraving 13, 392 | 11,451 | 3,713 | 2,234 | 1,609 | 696 | 33,095 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. 1,107 | 466 1 55 19] .. 1,658 
X. Arms and explosives ao 279 © 506k. 3 ee af 788 
XI. Motor and other road vehicles and : 
accessories 7,664 | 7,646 1,539 | 4,237 | 1,259 686 | 23,031 
XW. Ship and boat building and repairing 4,331 385 75 115 49! 35 4,990 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery 5,670 ; 4,117 . 1,608 | 1,119 | 1,059 426 | 18,999 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products 3,534 | 2,522 189 998 591 68 7,852 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instru- ‘ i 
ments 286 . 246 , 90 68 44 us 734 
XVI. Jewellery, timepleces, and Plated : : 
ware : 654. 1,077 { 131 128 57 26 2,073 
XVII. Heat, light, and power .. 4,638 : 3,231 1,152 | 1,914 455 289 | 11,679 
XVIIL. Rubber goods and seatierwars: nel.| 3,738 | 4,143 | 596 273 130 | 243 9,123 
XIX. Other Industries, n.¢.1. 602 ! 338: 178 12 34 8 1,172 
if . 
Total a +. |162,913 | 151,009 | 42,624 32,185 | 19,643 {10,820 four 
i 








The decline in employment compared with 1928-29 was 10 per cent. in New South 
Wales, and 12 per cent. in South Australia. It was about the average for Australia in 
Queensland and Western Australia, but smaller in Victoria. In Tasmania there was a 
small increase in numbers employed. 


5. Employees According to Nature of Employment.—{i) General. In the following 
table the average numbers of persons employed in each State during 1929-30 are 
classified according to the nature of their employment :— 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—NATURE OF EMPLOYMENT, 1929-30. 





Average Number of Persons Employed. 











Workers, 
| Skilled & 
State. Working , Managers , Account- | Engine- | Unskilled,| Carters, | 
Pro- and ants and drivers jin Factory) Messen- Total. 
prietors. | Overseers.| Clerks. and Mill or gers and 


Firemen. ia Others. 
a 





New South Wales .. 


---|-—-+ eae a eee 


6,285 ; 6,423 9,775 2,597 | 135,867 1,966 | 162,913 





Victoria .. -. | 6,963 5,797 6,500 1,850 | 127,920 1,979 | 151,009 
Queensland -. | 1,590 L738 2,558 | 1,798 | 31,824 3,116 42,624 
South Australia .. ; 1,387 1,353 2,393 434 | 25,897 721 | 32,185 
Western Australia. . 954 | 804 1,170 407 | 15,635 673 19,643 
Tasmania 462 452 893 235 8,496 282 10,820 





Australia +. | 17,641 | 16,567 | 23,289 7,321 | 345,639 8,737 | 419,194 


4 i 

















{a) Including Outworkers. 


(ii) Outworkers. The term “ outworker”’ or “ homeworker ” has acquired a special 
meaning in connexion with manufacturing industries, and technically embraces only 
those to whom work is given out by factory owners to be wrought upon in the employees’ 
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own homes. Individuals working for themselves are not included. The following table 
gives particulara of the average number of outworkers connected with factories in each 
State during each year from 1925-26 to 1929-30 inclusive :— 


Sea ee 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















' 1 ' 

Year.(b) : N.S.W. | Victoria. a Q'land. | S. Aust. iw. Aust. | Tasmania.| Australia. 
; eegieeaey ere i ae sees 
1925-1926. | 403 | 736 | 23 g3 i 2 24 | 1,271 
1926~1927.. -. 336 §92 31 66 7 53 1,085 
1927-1928... .. | 333 380 40 61 6 67 876 
1928-1929... +x 288 240 44 41 2 22 637 
1929-1930... -. i 217 182 49 28 2 31 509 

















(a) In all tables relating to number of hands employed in factories, outworkers are included. 
“() See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


The Factories Acts in each State contain provisions regulating the employment of 
outworkers. Records of outwork, specifying the names and remuneration of workers, 
and stating the places where the work is done, must be kept by factory proprietors. 
Fuller information regarding the operation of the Factories Acts will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 16, pp. 540 to 566. 


§ 5, Sex Distribution in Factories. 


1. Employment of Females.—In all the States the employment of female labour 
in factories is regulated by Acts of Parliament. More extended reference to this matter 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 540 to 566. 

2. Distribution of Employees according to Sex.{i) General. In New South Wales 
the ratio of the number of females employed in factories to the number of males during 
1886 was about one to seven; in 1891 one to six; in 1903 it became about one to four ; 
and is now less than one to three. In Victoria the ratio of females to males during the 
‘year 1886 was about one to five. Five years later (1891) it was somewhat less, but in 
1896 had increased to about one woman to three men, and at present is nearly one to 
two. In the remaining States the ratio was roughly one female employed to every five 
males, while that for Australia as a whole was one to three. The employment of women 
is, however, mainly confined to a few trades. 

Increasing activity in the clothing and textile industries is the principal cause of the 
growth in female employment. Certain occupations are regarded as specially suitable 
for women, such as clothing and textile manufacture, preparation of food, book-binding, 
and wrapping and packing connected with various industries. A considerable number 
of women clerks and typists are also included in the returns. 

(ii) Average Number of Males and Females Employed, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The 
following table shows the average number of male and female employees in factories in 
each State from 1925-26 to 1929-30 :— 


FACTORIES. —MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 




















! 

State. s 1925-26.(a) | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. | 1929-30. 

7 : Mares. 
New South Wales. 2.) 128,933 | 135,418 | 134,488 | 135,813 | 122,006 
Victoria > | 101,899 | 106,245 | 105,366 | 104,648 | 100,135 
Queensland is; ‘| 40,045 | 37,119 | 37,381 | 37,107 | 35,141 
South Australia |. ‘)' 39989 | 34076 | 32.014 | 30;385 | 26485 
Western Australia ‘.: 77392 | 15959 } 16710 | 16993 | 15,921 
Tasmania : 8285 8,616 8,730 8,164 8,547 
‘Australie. <. .. | 328,783 | 337,433 | 334,889 | 333,110 | 308,235 


' 





{a} See general note on first page of this Chapter. | 
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FactroRIES.—MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED, 1925-26 To 1929-30—continued. 

















! \ 
State. od 1925-26.(a) | 1926-27, | 1927-28. i 1928-29. ' 1929-30. 
FEMALES. 
©, lay ate ate apecieiets’ es ee 
New South Wales 40,815 | 43,946 16 | 43,606 44,993 40,907 
Victoria ++, 47,236 | 51,353 50,982 | 51,920 50,874 
Queensland , .! 7,506 ; 7,003 7,330 7,924 7,483 
South Australia .. .. 6,761 | 6,999 6,830 6,422 5,700 
Western Australia -.! 8,274 | 3,444 3,710 | 3.811 3,722 
Tasmania Pe 1,922 | 2,006 2,381 ; 2,302 2,273 
i a tat a TS (re ae i res aa (aa asl 
Australia .. ' 107,514 | 114,751 | 114,839 | 117,372 | 110,959 
| 











{a) See gencral note on first page of this Chapter. 


During two of the years specified in the above table there was an increase in the 
number of male factory employees in Australia, but since 1926-27 the number has 
declined by about 29,200 persons. The number of female employees, however, increased 
by 3,445, or an annual average of 689. 


3. Rate of Variation for each Sex.—The percentages of annual increase or decrease 
during the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 in the average number of males and females employed 
in factories are shown below :— 


PERCENTAGES OF ANNUAL INCREASE, MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY 
EMPLOYEES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


| 



































| 
as | 1924-25— | 1925-26— | 1926-27— i y927-283— | 1998-29— 
: : | 1925-26.(a) | | 1926-27. @) , 1927-28. 1923-29. 1929-30. 
MALEs 
a8 Jee | a 
%. | % % % % 
New South Wales E 3.73 | 5.03 —0.69 0.99 a0" 17 
Victoria ‘ —2.22 4.27 —0.83 | ~-0.68 — 4.31 
Queensland : 3.08 —7.36 0.71 | —0.79 | — 5.30 
South Australia .. ee 5.12 5.53 —5.46 | ~5.68 —12.84 
Western Australia ee —0.05 —8.25 | 4.71 1.69 — 6.31 
Tasmania . ‘ 0.43 4.75 1.32 —6.48 4.69 
Total 35 Ace 1.88 2.63 —0.75 —0.53 — 7,47 
2 eee, eee ee Se a se 
FEemaues. 
= oes 
New South Wale bie 6.62 7.67 | —0.77 3.18 | — 9.08 
Victoria oa —0.28 8.72 —0.72 1.84 — 201 
Queensland ae 2 ~1.57 —6.70 4.67 8.10 — 6 57 
South Australia .. ss ~—3.37 3.52 9 —2.41 —5.97 —1] 24 
Western Australia we 0.12 5.19 7.72 2.72 — 2 36 
Tasmania “i 6.78 4.37 | 18.69 —3.32 — 1.26 
Total oe x 1.11 6.73 0.77 2.20 — 5.46 
H 











NotT".—The minus sign indicates decrease. 
(a) Sce gencral note on first page of this Chapter. 
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4. Masculinity of Employees in Factories——The extent to which females are 
employed in the factories of Australia may perhaps be more clearly shown by giving 
the masculinity of employees for cach State for a series of years. The ollowing table 
furnishes particulars for each of the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 inclusive :— 


MASCULINITY(6) OF FACTORY | EMPLOYEES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


| 4 














} | 
Year.(a) | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 3. Aust. {| W. Aust. | Tas. Auatralia, 
: { 

~ er ae so “| 
1925-26 .. .. | 816 216 | 534 478 | 531 | 428 306 
1926-27 .. se 308 207 530 487 463 430 294 
1927-28 .. oe 308 207 | 510 | 472 | 450 | 367 292 
1928-29 .. es 302 202 } 468 ;° 473 ' 446 | 355 284 
1929-30 .. .. | 298 197; 470 ' 465 | 428 376 278 

| 





(a) See general note on first. page of this Chapter. 
{b) Number of males per 100 females. 


During the period of five years covered by the above table there has been a 
decrease in masculinity in all the States, The decline was smallest in South Australia, 
where considerable numbers of male workers are employed in certain large industries 
such as motor body building works, etc. on causes of the increasing employment 
of women workers have been ‘dealt with in 2 ante. 


5. Employment of Females in Particular Industries—A preponderance of women 
workers occurs in a few trades, of which the more important are comprised in Classes 
VI., VIL, and VIII., viz., in connexion with food, drink, etc., clothing and textile 
fabrics, and books, paper, printing, etc. The following tables show the average 
number of females employed in each of these classes in each State during 1929-30 
and the percentages of the average number so employed on the total average number 
of females employed in all classes of factories :— 


FEMALES EMPLOYED IN PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES, AND PERCENTAGES ON 
AVERAGE TOTAL EMPLOYED, 1929-30. 






































Class. N.S.W. viccoes | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | AUS: 
| | Talia. 
AVERAGE NUMBER. 
VI. Food, drink, etc... .. | 6,508 | 5,089 | 1,074 781 502 453 | 14,407 
VIL. Clothing and textile fabrics .. | 23,302 | 37,182} 4,51 2,339 | 1,454 | 72,081 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, etc. .. 3,874 3,161 B43 ‘ 491 383 146 8,998 
Allother classes. 7,223 | 65442) 11,0521 1,088 448 220 | 15,473 








| 

4{ 3,240 
i 
| 


Total 2 .. | 40,907 | sog7s | 7,483 


5,700 3,722 2,273 ' 110,959 
1 








PERCENTAGES ON AVERAGE ToTtaL FemaLeE EMPLOYEES. 








VI. Food, drink, cte. . ans 15.91 | 10.00] 14.85] 13.70/ 13.49! 19.93] 12.99 
VIL. Clothing and textile fabrics |. 56.96 | 73.09 | 60.32] 56.84}; 64.19 | 63.97 | 64.96 
VIIT. Books, paper, printing, etc. .. 9.47 6.21 11.27 10.37 10.29; 6.42 8.11 

All other classes... -. | 17.66 \ 10.70 | 14.06 | 19.09] 12.03 i 9.68 | 13.94 


Total . +» | 100.00 | 100.00 ' 160.00 { 100.00 | 100.00 , 100.00 | 100.00 
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The largest proportion of females is engaged in one or other of the three classes of 
industry indicated, Class VII. being the most important. The classification of the 
employment of females in the several industries in that class, and the relation of their 
number to that of the males so employed, are shown in the following table :— 


FEMALES EMPLOYED IN EACH INDUSTRY IN CLASS VII. DURING 1929-30. 





4 
































! 
I 
| 
New South Wales. t Victoria. Other States. 
Industry. | | 
i | Femi- | Femi- ‘ | Femi- 
| Males. |Females.; ninity. | Males. | Females.| ninity. Males. Females.! ninity. 
 @) (a) (a) 
\ | 
Sa ne fe as eM os ' ! { sat een: 5 
Woollen and tweed : ! 
mills .» | 1,152] 2,045 ' 178} 2,950] 3,713 126 | 763) 1,220 160 
Knitting factories eect 999 3,094 . 310 ; 1,824 6,171 | 338 58 | 301 | 519 
Cotton mills oe 305 326 : 107, 157 i 369 © 235 58 | 2 
Boots and shoes a 2,396 1,920 - 86, 5,717 5,032 ; 88 | 1,188 903 76 
Boot repairing, includ- ; | | 
ing bespoke work . 1,088 25. 2; 581! 13 1 2 | 408 22 5 
Clothing (tailoring and | 4 ! i 
slop) 2,019 7,389 366 1,926' 6,201 322 | 1.842 4,139 308 
Clothing (waterproof j H 4 ' 
and oilskin) 23 71: 309 | 62 191 308 ; 
Dressmaking and mil- | 
linery : 106 | 2,400 2,264: 508! 7,548 | 1,486 42 2,105] 5,012 
Dyeworks and cleaning , 311 234 | 75 218 2 161 ! 207 129 
Furriers a 162 202 , 125 221 | 302 137 55 113 205 
Hats and caps ; 628 1,170 * 1865 537 | 1,162 216 53 ' 108 204 
Shirts, ties, and scarves ! 410 4,093 . 998: 619 | 5,864 947 171 {| 2,287 1,308 
Rope and Cordage os 168 97 | 58 415 | 64 86. 
Tents and tarpaulins - 128 109 85 130 1 99 | 76 110 | 99 90 
Bags and sacks ae 172 127 74 68 58 85 128 138 108 
j : i } 
ve Pees ; aa | asd 
Total, Class VII. .. | 10,067 | 23,302 231 15,933 ; 37,182 . 233 | 4,623 | 11,597 251 
i e t ‘ 








(a) Number of females per 100 males. 


§ 6. Child Labour in Factories. 


1. Conditions of Child Labour.—The employment of young persons in factories in 
each State of Australia is regulated by Acts of Parliament, as is the case with the 
employment of female labour. Reference to the legislation regarding the employment 
of child labour in factories will be found in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 540 to 566. 
The general object of the restrictions imposed is to assure that a proper period shal] be 
devoted to primary education, and that the early years of toil shall not exhaust the 
worker before the attainment of full growth. 


2. Average Number of Children Employed, 1925-26 to 1929-30.—In the statistical 
compilations of the various States the term “ child’? may be taken to denote any person 


under sixteen years of age. 
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The following table shows the average number of children 


of each sex employed in manufacturing industries in each State during the years 1925-26 


to 1929-30:— 


CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES, 


1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








| 






































State. 1925-26.(a) | 1926-27. 1927-28, 1928-29, 1929-30. 
Mates. 

New South Wales 4,527 4,594 4,016 3,983 3,322 
Victoria eae 3,980 4,567 4,231 4,209 3,748 
Queensland 1,566 1,281 1,272 1,254 1,212 
South Australia .. 1,095 1,215 1,073: 883 654 
Western Australia 682 614 677 | 647 575 
Tasmania P 214 311 343 290 261 

Australia .. 12,064 12,582 11,612 11.266 | 9,772 

FEMALES, 

New South Wales 4,688 5,001 4,747 5,085 4,196 
Victoria zs 3,489 4,041 3,992 |; 4,298 4,019 
Queensland Ms 1,003 927 850 | 921 906 
South Australia .. 783 856 763 | 679 529 
Western Australia 248 242 297 | 276 226 
Tasmania 191 254 304 | 265 252 

Australia .. 10,402 11,321 10,953 11,524 10,128 

Tora. 

New South Wales 9215 | 9,595 | 8,763 | 9,008 | 7,518 
Victoria os 7,469 8,608 8,223 |; 8,507 7,767 
Queensland 2569 | 2,208 2122 «| 2,175 27118 
South Australia .. 1,878 2,071 1,836 1,562 1,183 
Western Australia 930 856 974 923 801 
Tasmania 4 405 565 647 | 555 513 

Australia .. 22,466 | 23,903 22,565 22,790 19,900 














(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


3. Percentage of Children on Totat Number of Employees.—The decrease in the 
number of children employed in factories is greater than that of adult workers, the 
percentage of child workers on the total number of employees declining from 5.06 per 
cent. in 1928-29 to 4.75 per cent. in 1929-30. The total decrease amounted to 1,494 in 
respect of males and 1,396 in respect of females. 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ON TOTAL NUMBER OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 
1925-26 FO 1929-30. 














State. * 1925-26. (a) 1926-27. ! 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-~30. 
ne a % 1 % 
New South Wales .. «5.48 5.35 | 4.92 5.02 . 4.61 
Victoria o | 5.01 5.46 i 5.26 5.43 ° 5.14 
Queensland 3% a 5.40 5.00 | 4.75 4.81 4.97 
South Australia .. | 4.81 | 6.04 | 4.70 4.24 3.68 
Western Australia o | 4,500; 4.41005 4,77 | 4.44 4.08 
Tasmania ..} 3.99 | 5.32 : 5.82 | 6.30 | 4.74 
Australia... wf 20, 5.02 | 5.06 | 4.75 





(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


4. Industries Employing Child Labour.—The employment of children is largely 
confined to a limited number of industries, the most important of which are specified 
in the next table which shows the average number of children of each sex employed 
during 1929-30 in the several industries indicated. 


CHILDREN EMPLOYED.—VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, 1929-30. 





N.S.W. | yeseeixe Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia, 
























































Class. Industry. pa fc J | fF |]. Jf 
M/F M[F.| MO) PIT M | FL} Mo] FU an YR. | a | OP 
Il. | Soap and candies... 27) 27; 19 16) ..] .. st) ee sd 59 56 
IIl. | Bricks, tiles, pottery, | | 
and earthenware .. | 142, 6, 68 9} 21; 4) 10) ..] 28, 3) 4} ..} 273) 22 
IV. | Joinery, boxes, cases, | 
f etc, ow. ee 59, 1! 47) I 39 (.. 15) .. 15 1} 8 ..j 183 3 
a Saw miils .. a 2d ss 9) .. 96 5) 5 .. 28] .. 10) ..| 172: 5 
v. Agricultural imple- | 
ments... 2 .. 58) 8} SN 16] 2) 2) ww te | ef 202) 9 
Engineering, ironworks, \ | 
and foundries : 354) 8; 326] 35; 47/ 1] 49! 7 32 1) 2)..| 810 52 
* Galvanized ironwork- | 
ing and tinsmithing 98] 40, 205) 32) 30 3] 35 6 15) .. 2) ..) 385 81 
a Railway carriage, rail- ; 
way and tramway. ! i 
! workshops 77, 2) 10, .. Ds 45| . 17 2]. 152i 2 
3 Wire working on 26} Of 28)... 2'.. 5). 9 y. 71 9 
x» (| Bleetric apparatus -. | 107] 13! 131 WV a's | 8) . 3]. . 249) 20 
VI. | Meatand fish preserving; 4) 2/ 17 ..{ 48 Uo. fo. |. | eet ae dd 69) 2 
+ Biscuits... -» | 188) 175] 110} 59} 3! 5] 7 20) 40) 42]... | ..] 298) 3801 
Ff Confectionery 87| 233) 56) 79} 14. 65} 6] 29) .. 10] .. | ..| 163) 416 
os Jams, Pirklss, sauces, ‘ | 
ete. 6 6 16) 7 25. 27) 9) 18) 2) 2 4. 59' 60 
n Condimente, coffee, { | 601 
eee ete. he rts aac 22) 35) .. 1] 22) 7 16) 2... [.. 90! 108 
” pacce, cigars, etc. Bp ee fee fee de 1 1 3 4 oe | oe 5 1 
VIL. | Woojlen and tweed | ‘ i 
mills . +. | 145) 297; 345] 420; 6 38} 13] 12; 10; 6} 33/109] 6552 2 
is Knitting factories 1. 52) 363) 113] 685] .. Z|. 14; .. 5 2} 27) 167) 1,101 
3 Boots and shoes . 117| 232] 296) 354) 34! 75) 14) 19; 27] 13) 8 8] 496 
a bre (tailoring and | 53 600, 59] 350) 27| 168] 16) 86] 8! 17} 2 13) 165)1,234 
slop ! 
any Dressmaking and mil- 3 314, 22| 706} ~1{ 68] .. | 145) .. 50; .. 6| 26) 1,259 
linery .. 20, 586° 29, 496; 8 215) .. 62) 1) 25) .. | 12) 58, 1,396 
“a nee es scarves, ete.| 44 oe 35} 75) 1] 1ij).. Yo.. | oe | we fee © 80] 202 
” ats and caps 0%, - see | ae 59} 27} 10] .. GE Oe aU cra Pp cate [eee 75) 27 
+ Rope and cordage .. | 312; 148! 317} 118} 185! 54) 42) 18} 39 6} 23] 11) 918) 3855 
VIN. | Printing and binding | 
* ee nieene peper | 71! Z| 30; 75 3: 12) 12) 28) 4 5] .. | ..| 120; 336 
oxes, ete. 
XI. Motor Vehicles and oe ° 5 186; 5] P| is 72} 6] 69) .. 21; 4) 563) 20 
XI. } Billiard tables, cabinet } 80, 11; 147) 2 x 6) 24... 30} 1) 17) 1) 365) 21 
making and furniture ' | j 
” Bedding, flock, and; 19 20, 23} 12} 4! .. 6 2 4, VY a.. 57} 35 
5% uphulstery i { | 
XIV. | Chemicals, drugs, and 58, 75! 21] 35 3 3) 36 | eres eee 76| 146 
fe medicines .| 44) 57; 29; 21) 9] 15] 4] 15] 5 1] ..].-{ 91) 109 
XVIII. | Leather belting, ete. + 54 55: 43) 37) 42) 7Il 6... 5 1{ 10) 5! 160; 169 
7 Rubber goods cone ! | 
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5. Apprenticeship.—In all the States Acts are in force for the regulation of the age 
at which children may be employed in gainful occupations. Legislative provision is also 
made for the regulation of apprenticeship under the various State Factories Acts or 
Arbitration Acts. These Acts, while laying down general principles, leave to the wages 
tribunals the actual determination of the conditions under which apprentices may be 
employed. 


§ 7, Salaries and Wages Paid and Value of Production. 


{Norz.]—In all tables relating to Salaries and Wages paid in Factories the amounts 
given are exclusive of all sums drawn by working proprictors. 


1. General.—Tho importance of the manufacturing industries of Australia is 
indicated by the fact that the total value of the output for 1929-30 was £390,912,373, 
of which amount the sum of £220,945,187 represents the value of the materials used, 
and £13,602,754 the value of the power, fuel and light used. The difference between 
the sum of the two latter amounts and the value of the output, viz., £156,364,432, 
represents the value of production as defined by the Conference of Statisticians at Sydney 
in 1925, i.e., “‘ The value of consumable commodities produced during the year, deducting, 
so far as possible, the value of goods consumed in process of production.” The total 
amount of salaries and wages paid in factories during 1929-30 was £84,717,033. This 
figure shows a decline of £6,269,875 as compare-t with the totai for the previous year. 


2. Salaries and Wages Paid. —{i) Total Amount, 1929-30. The total amount of 
salaries and wages paid during the year 1929-30 in various classes of factories in Australia 
is shown in the following table :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN FACTORIES, 1929-30. 





Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Anst. Tas. Australia. 





£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 





I. Treating raw mia- 
terial, product of 
agricultural and 
pasteral pursuits, 
etc. .. = 646,019 | 745,639 ; 104,042 | 129,627 59,415 45,224 | 1,729,966 

TI. Treating oils and 

fats, animal, vege- 








table, etc. 270,528 | 171,597 47,099 46,754 12,723 7,925 556,626 
IIL. Processes in stone, 
clay, glass, ete. .. | 2,092,840 {1,160,218 | 174,207 | 259,276 | 271,375 76,909 |} 4,034,325 
IV. Working in wood .. 1,637,893 [1,403,711 | 834,426 | 259,943 | 554,416 | 265,209 | 4,955,598 
V. Metal works, machin- 
ery, etc. 10,558,274 15,686,856 |1,680,554 :2,018,166 {1,030,693 | 484,893 121,459,436 
VI. Connected with food 
and drink, etc. .. | 4,603,746 [4,425,189 (3,128,972 | 961,456 | 650,803 | 381,326 {14,151,492 
VIL. Clothing and textile , 
fabrics, etc. ‘ 4,725,738 {7,376,401 | 903,826 | 557,314 | 404,476 | 275,499 114,248,254 


VIII. Books, pager, print- 
ing, and engraving | 2,998,670 !2,383,719 | 782,829 | 470,835 | 304,106 | 163,650 | 7,193,809 

IX. Musical instruments, 
ete. .. 256,443 | 102,090 2,424 10,324 4,641 my 375,822 

X. Arms and explosives 79,682 | 117,648 ays 208 ie a 197,538 
XI. Motor and other 
road vehicles and 
accessories : 1,585,301 {1,524,850 | 275,522 | 828,208 | 253,717 | 106,065 | 4,574,563 

XU. Ship and boat build- 
ing and repairing 1,170,802 95,056 19,421 27,133 11,812 6,745 | 1,331,569 

XIII. Furniture, bedding, 











and upholstery . 1,111,218 | 711,655 | 286,906 | 182,612 | 197,774 63,018 | 2,553,183 
XIV. Drugs, chem icals, 
and by-products |. 768,901 | 563,327 25,204 | 222,417 | 142,875 14,359 | 1,737,083 


XY. Surgical and other 
scientific instru- 

ments ., or 61,319 46,956 14,444 12,249 7,990 oe 142,953 

AVI. Jewellery, time- 
picees, and plated 
ware... 3 129,675 ; 186,003 23,080 20,334 9,716 3,954 372,762 

XVII. Heat, lizht & power | 1,280,700 | 823,449 | 308,437 | 533,860 | 120,969 75,438 | 3,142,853 
XVII. Rubber goods and 
leatherware, n.e.i. 805,404 | 808,729 68,904 | - 36,764 19,976 54,552 | 1,704,329 

XIX. Other industries,n.c.i. 93,342 54,147 10,575 1,706 7,603 2,494 169,867 








Total -- [84,875,995 |28,387,840.8,690,872 |6,579,186 |4,154,980 12,028,160 84,717,033 
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(ii) Totals and Averages, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The following statement shows the 
total amount of salaries and wages paid, and the average amount paid per employee in 
each State, during each of the years 1925-26 to 1929-30. It should be noted that the 
average wage paid is not comparable with that shown in similar tables in the Official 
Year Book issued prior to No. 23, 1930. This is due to the change in method of computing 
the average number of hands employed as explained heretofore. The figures are 
exclusive of working proprietors and of the amounts drawn from the business by them :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN FACTORIES.—TOTAL AND AVERAGE PER 
ANNUM PER EMPLOYEE, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


em Particulars. N.S.W. f Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Rusts Tas. | Australia. 
@ ‘ : ! } ! 
1 ' 





£ £ £ £ £ £& 

1925-26 Total amount paid .. |33,566,546'27,657,753 9,544,115 7,787,912 '6, 288,036 ;1 (880; 32186, oe) 683 
Average peremployee: 206.20 194.69} 206.411 207.02; 16210. 98! 19: 4. 38, 35 
1926-27 Total amount paid .. 37,092,196 29,889,557 '9,298,370 8,390,603 3,922,923 1,981,517 (90, ae 166 

Average per employee 215.0. o4| 198.67 216.99! 211.84| 210.83' 196.17 208.65 
1927-28 Total amount paid... 37,818,141 30,030,352 9,140,223 8,164,238 4,210,675 2,001,690 91, eae 319 
Average per employee 226.75 201.83| 212.331 217. 34; 216.60, 189.30 212.12 
1928-29 Total amount paid .. '38,544,687'29, aye 767 |9,097 624 7,609,813 4,373, 090) 1,894,927|90,986, 908 
| Average per employee 221. 37| | 197.41 209.45) 215.11. 2296.87 | 189. 80, 216.63 
1929-30  Totalamount paid... 34,875,995 .28,387,840 8,690,872 6,579,186 4,154,980 2,028,160. '84, 717,033 
. Average per employee 223 67! 197.07] 211.80: 213.62 223.32! 195. 80) 210.97 

















(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(6) Average computed on estimated salaries and wages for twelve months ended 30th June, 1926. 


In comparing the figures in the preceding table, regard should be paid to the nature 
of certain industries which are carried on to a greater extent in some States than in 
others. In Victoria, for instance, there is a large number of hands employed in Class 
VII., comprising a heavy percentage of women and children. The highest average wages 
per employee in 1929-30 were paid in New South Wales, and Western Australia, 


The increase in rates of salaries and wages paid reached its maximum in 1927-28 
when the average amounted to £212-12, as compared with £210-63 in 1928-29, and 
£210-97 in 1929-30. The fall in the cost of living on which the rates of wage are chiefly 
based began in the last quarter of 1929-30, and its full effect was not, therefore, apparent 
in the total for that year. 


(iii) Zarnings of Males and Females, 1929-30. The following table shows the 
approximate amount paid in salaries and wages to males and females in each class of 
industry in each State during the year 1929-30 :-— 


SALARIES AND WAGES.—MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 


























1929-30. 
Class of Industry. | N.S.W. : Vietoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia, 
| 
MAtzEs. 
ao ' | 
; ee eee £ £ £ £ £ 
I. Treating raw material j 
product of agricul- ! 
tural and pastoral | ' 
pursuits, ete. .. 634,141i 738,641 102,418 | 128,825 58,254 , 45,037 | 1,707,316 
Il. Treating oils and 
fata, animal, vege- | 
table, etc. . 227,662, 153,829 43,780 40,956 | 11,337 7,187 484,751 
IIL. Processes in stone, | | 
clay, glass, etc. .. | 2,063,587,1,142,714 | 171,425 | 257,679 | 266,403 76,352 | 3,978,160 
IV. Working in wood .. | 1,612,715 1,390,569 | 828,104 | 254, 565 | 552,880 262, 1022 | 4,895,855 
V. Metal works, machi- 
nery, etc. a 10,365,839 5,571,167 1,654,269 |1,995,356 1,022,114 480,901 |21,089,646 
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1929-30—continued. 
i 7 
Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Austra. 
MaLEs—continued. 
be? es s | ¢£ £ £ £ 
VI. Connected with food i Z 
and drink, etc. ‘a 3,870, ag 3,850, 2 3,024,392 | 888,262 | 599,247 | 338,070 |12,570,646 
VII. Clothing and textile 
fabrics, etc. i. 2,115, a 8,267, 187, 347,959 | 227,470 | 153,383 | 146,529 | 6,257,827 
VIII. Books, paper, pr int- is 
ing, a engraving 2,563,489, 2 005,200 690,608 ' 411,306 | 346,877 | 147,663 | 6,165,242 
xX. i ts, 
ge arta ans : 225,505 97,556 2,219 10,078 4,541 339,899 
X. Arms and explosives 78,642 95,437 ' 208 sie 174,287 
XI. Motor ae ‘ other | 
road vehicles an 
TF {Accessories 7 on 1,543, sed 1,503,446 260,747 | 797,562 | 241,762 | 102,381 | 4,448,901 
XII. Ship and boat build- x 
e ing and peer seit 95,132; 19,421 ; 27,133 11,812 6,745 | 1,323,495 
XII}. Furniture, bedding, : A . 
and upholstery i: anal eden 271,396 ; 169,710 | 187,956 60,356 | 2,308,687 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals 
and by-products — 639,681: 479,956, 22,116 ; 210,029 | 138,898 13,562 | 1,504,242 
XV. dpe ane other | 
scientific instru- 
eae o 56,660) | 12,996 10,563 7,464 132,341 
vI. y, time’ : , 
site mete ‘plated ne is neal 172, 952, 21,362 19,044 9,498 3,912 348,756 
aor poe ate . pore 1,263,687, 750,358! 301,406 | 517,165 | 120,284 | 74,738 | 3,027,638 
. Rubber Goods an 
sie Leatherware, n.e.i. 634,186 648,091: 47,728 | 28,634 | 17,416} 51,074 1,427,129 
XIX. Other industries,n.e.i.| 69,956: 42,245! = 7,478 1,706 5,227 2,431 | 129,043 
Total A heaped msec ead 5,997,151 |3,755,853 [1,818,960 |72,313, 861 
H 
FEMALES. 
I. Treating raw material] 
proauee ot beionert | 
tural and pastora 
pursuits, etc. .. 11,878 6,998 1,624 802 1,161 187 22,650 
I. ora , oar and 
ats, animal, vege- E 
table, ete. . 42,866 17,768 8,319 5,798 1,386 738 71,875 
wi Poe ca pee 28,753 | 17,504 2,782 1,597 4,972 557 56,165 
IV. eens in wood i 25,178 13,142 11,322 5,378 1,536 3,187 59,743 
VY. Metal works, machi- 
ee nery, pe sheen 192,435 | 115,689 | 26,285 22,810 8,579 3,992 369,790 
Vv onnected with foo: H " 
éintat drink, etc. .. | 733,204 | 575,056 | 104,580 73,194 51,556 48,256 | 1,580,846 
VIL. Clothing and textile cS . 
vim. adabties, ete. rs 2,610,419 |4,109,234 | 555,867 | 329,844 | 251,093 | 128,970 | 7,985,427 
VI ooks, paper, print- > 
ing, and engraving | 435,181 | 378,420 92,221 59,529 47,229 15,987 | 1,028,567 
seri gan ear 30,938 4,534 205 246 35,923 
etc. . 3 2 92 
X. Arms and explosive 8 1,040 22,211 at: ars 23,251 
XI, Or ~ ; ~ 
road vehicles an . 
accessories f 42,298 21,404 14,775 30,646 11,955 4,584 125,662 
XU. Ship and boat build- 
ee and eet 7,550 524 s 8,074 
XI. Furniture, bedding 
v Bran uphelatery i 131,205 72,399 15,510 12,902 9,818 2,662 244,496 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, 
and by-products 129,220 83,371 3,088 12,388 3,977 797 232,841 
XV. Surgical Pre ; other 
scientific Instru- 
ments : ; 4,659 2,298 1,448 1,686 526 10,617 
t 
a rer erage 8,587 13,051 1,718 390 218 42 24,006 
XVI. ae gr ed powe? 17,013 | 73,091 7,031 | 16,695 685 700 | 116,215 
2 00: 
ries Leatherware; ae 171,218 | 160,638 21,176 8,130 2,560 3,478 367,200 
XIX. Other industries, n.e.t., 23,386 11,902 3,097 a * 2,376 63 40,824 
Total . ,4,647,028 {5,699,234 | 866,048 ' 582,035 | 399,627 | 209,200 [12,403,172 
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(iv) Total and Average Earnings of Males and Females, 1925-26 to 1929-30. 
Similar information for the last five years is given in the table hereunder :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES.—MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


7 


Particulars. | Nsw. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. \W. Aust., Tas. | Australia. 
a 1 \ 






















MALES. 
1925~26.@Amount paid : 29,370. 052122, 544, 903. 8,797, 552. 7,139 556 5,796, 981° '1,708,209175, 357,263 
Percent. on total .. 87.50! 81.51 93.18 91, 67: 21% 90, 85 86.89 
Average per employee £ 239, 97 236.17, 223.89 231.02, 6232.40 220.10 241.59 
1926-27. Amount paid . .£,32,319,649;24,199,245 8,529,729 7,700, 633 3,560, 1,608, 794,37 1)78,104,325 
Per cent. on total \ 87.138 80. 9 91. 73 91. 78| 90. 77! 90. 56! 86, 23 
Average per employee £ 250. 64 242.5 237.66 235.80 234. 21] 221,42 243,65 
1927-28. Amount paid . .£°32,929,659)24,263, 920:8, 388, eee 7,471,581 3,314,903'1,790, 152 78,663,378 
Per cent. on total 87,07) 80.81 91.7 of, 52) 90.60!" 89, 43! 86,10 
Average per eniployee £ 257.11 246.31; 234. 2h 242.65' 241.80; 218.07] 248.00 
1928-29. Amount paid . £ 33,508,975)23,684,59-+4 3,351, on 6,955 931!3, 970. 744, 1,678,420 78,119,709 
Per cent. on total Sa oot 94 80, 38, 91, ot. 41| 90. 80! 88. 53 85. 89 
Average peremployee £' 258.68 24a fil 234. nt 39. 247,57; 217.89, 247,35 
1929-30. Amount paid ~& 30,228, 967 22,688,606 7,824,824 5, 997, is 3,755,353 1,818, 960' 72,313,861 
Per cent. on total a 86.68 79.92: 90. 03 1, 15 90.38! 89. 69 85. 36 
Average per employee £ 260.41! 241.871 232.69 238.47 250.17! 224°65' 247.85 
FEMALES. 
ug I 
1925-26.aAmount paid . £) 4,196, 434 5,112 850 746,563} 648.356, 491, oss! 172,112 11,367,420 
Per cent, on total =... 12, 50, 18. 49, 7,82 8.33 z, 81! 9,15' 13,11 
Average per employee £ 103,89, 109.72 100.01 96,54' 5101, Os) $0,02' 106,91 
1926-27. Amount paid o£} 4,772,547) aaa 768,641) 689,970, 362,225; 187,146,12,470,841 
Per cent. on total .. 12, 87! 19. O04, 8.27 8, 22 9.23 9, 44° 13,77 
Average per employes £ 109.61 112. 25, 110, 42 99.25' 106.411 93.71! 109.83 
1927-28. Amount paid -£] 4,888,482) 5,761,432 752,065) 692,657, 395.767; 211,538 12,701,941 


Percent. on total... 12, 93) 19,19, 8,23 8, 48! 9.40, 10.57, 13.90 








Average per employee £ 113.06! 114.64! 103.92 102.27! 108. 04; 89.45: 111,88 
1928-29. Amount paid £1 5,035,712! 5,782,173 748,579} 653,882, 402,346: 216,507 12,837,199 
Per cent. on total 13,06 19. 62, 8.21 8.59 9.20, 11.43 14.11 
Average per employce £ 112.96) 112.94 95.05 2.738 107.01{  94.92' 110.63 
1929-30. Amount paid . £; 4,647,028) 5,699,234 866,048 35 399,627! 209,200 12,403,172 
Per cent. ontotal .. 13.32; 20.08 9.97 8.85 9.62 10.31 14.64 











Average per employee £ 112.611 113144 116.92! 103/02 108/65! 92.53 112.98 


{a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(6) Averages computed cn estimated salaries and wages for twelve months ended 80th June, 1926. 


(v) Bfanagers, Overseers, and Other Employees. A further analysis of salaries 
and wages paid is given in the following table, the amounts paid to managers, overseers, 
etc., being differentiated from those paid to other employees. As previously mentioned, 
amounts drawn by working proprietors are excluded in all cases. 


SALARIES AND WAGES.—MANAGERS, OVERSEERS, AND OTHER FACTORY 
EMPLOYEES, AUSTRALIA, 1929-30. 


Salaries and Wages Paid to— 














Managers. Over- All other | 
Class of Industry. ee esas Employces. | All Employees. 





Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.) Total. 








I. Treating raw ntaterial, £ £ | £ £ £ 


th 


£ 


product of agricul- 
tural and pastoral i 


Pursuits. ete. 215,703, 13,429 1,491,613! 9,221 1,707,316 


IV. Working in wood .. 634,531 51447 4,261,324] 8,296; 4,895,855 69,743) 4,055,598 


V. Metal works, machin- 


; 22,650) 1,729,966 
11. Treating oils and fats, H ' 
animal, vegetable, ! ‘ 
e&c. ve oa 122,566) 23,7441 362,185) 48,131) 484,751 71,875) 556,626 
Til. Processes in stone, { : 
clay, glass, ete. .. ssa 3,894, 3,447,581 22,271) 3,978,160; 56,165) 4,034,325 
ery, etc. 2,505,252; 187,766)18,584,394| 182,024/21,089,646) 369,700 21,459,436 
VI. Connected with food | 
and drink, ete. .. | 2,398,053; 315,225/10,172,595; 1,265,621'12,570,646, cries enaeoae 


VII. Clothing and textile | 
fabrics, ete. .. | 1,169,160! 463,977} 5,088,667} 7,521,450 6,257,827) 7,985,427,14,243,254 
VIII. Books, paper, printing | 











and engraving .. | 1,061,939] 223,873) 5,103,303; 804,094) 6,165,242! 1,028,567} 7,193,809 

TX. Musical instruments, i 
ete. 54,573) 16,124] 285,326 19,799, 339,899! 35,9231 375,822 
21,091! 174,287: 23,251! 197,538 


X. Arms and explosives 35,002! 2,160! 139,195! 
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SALARIES AND WAGES.—MANAGERS, OVERSEERS, AND OTHER 
FACTORY EMPLOYEES, AUSTRALIA, 1929-30—continued. 





Salaries and Wages Paid to— 



































Managers, Over- All Otber 
F istry. seers. Accountants, ony All Employees. 
Class of Industrs Ba clerks. Employees. 
Males. {| Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.; Total. 
£ 
XI. Motor and other £ & z | é £ £ * 
road vehicles and i 
accessories 677,241 96,752] 3,771,660, 28,910] 4,448,901 125,662] 4,574,563 
XII. Ship and boat build- 
ing and repairing... 180,270 6,132} 1,143,225° 1,942} 1,323,495 8,074] 1,331,569 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, i 
and upholstery .. 238,017 52,089) 2,070,670, 192,407| 2,308,687} 244,496] 2,553,183 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and ( 
by-products oe 340,678 59,459} 1,163,564 173,382} 1,504,242) 232,841) 1,737,083 
XV. Surgical and other | 
selentific instru- 
ments .. 24,317 5,907! 108,0241 4,710] 132,341 °10,617} 142,958 
XVL. Jewellery, timepieces, } 
and plated ware .. 38,059, 8,933] 310, 697, 15,073; 348,756; 24,0061 372,762 
XVII. Heat,light.and power { 590,582) 31,080) 2,437, a 84,135) 3,027,638), 115,215 3,142,853 
XVIII. Rubber Goods and 
Leatherware, nei. 286,172 43,075) 1,140 983) 324,125! 1,427,129} 367,200, 1,794,329 
XIX. Otherindustries, n.e.i. 30,418 4,404 98, 625" 36,420 "129, 043 40, geal 169, 367 
Total ++ 11,133,202; 1,639,470 61,180, 059, 10,763,702 72,313,861)12,403,172 (84, 717, 033 
Average paid peremplovee ' 383.60 | 151.34 | 232.85 {108.78 | 947.85 | 112.08 | 210.97— 





3. Value of Power, Fuel and Light Used.—(i) Zotal Amount, 1929-30. The 
expenditure in factories on power, fuel and light is of considerable importance ; in 1929-30 
it amounted to £13,602,754, a decline of £280,652 when compared with the previous 
year. The following table shows the value of power, fuel and light used in the different 
classes of industry during 1929-30 :— 


VALUE OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT USED(a) IN FACTORIES, 1929-30. 

















XI. Motor and other road 
vehicles and acces- © 


tg 
vn So 
~ 
QoQ © 
ono 
e 


sories 66,407 | 73,033 12,856 37,436 { 10,732 5,917 ' 206,381 
AIT. Ship and boat building . 

and repairing ‘ 67,263 4,146 342 89 70 72,768 
XIIL. Furniture, bedding and j 

upholstery ‘ 46,668 29,955 10,209 8,621 5,104 2,333 + 102,890 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and ' : 

by-products : 96,662 71,300 4,239 32,835 | 29.703 1,947 . 236,686 


XV. Surgical and other | 


1 

Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 5. Aust. hw. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
I. Treating raw material, | £ ¥ £ £ £ se | £ 

product of aaricul- « | 

tural and pastoral ' | 
pursuits, ete. .. , 134,581 | 110,988 | 18,462 | 22,447 | 7,231] 4,236! 297,895 

II. Treating oils and fats. 
animal, vegetable, ete. 51,582 49,484 6,326 7,871 2,530 1,362 | 119,155 

TIT. Processes in stone, | 
clay, glass, etc «757,400 ; 507,032 45,785 | 103,884 | 79,776 | 46,917 ' 1,540,794 
IV. Working i in wood -. , 82,066 58,538 37,844 12,782 | 17,549 | 21,244 | 230,023 

V. Metal works, machin- t ! 
ery, etc. .. 1,881,918 | 388,699 81,039 ; 448,247 } 58,781 ) 311,321 | 3,170,005 

YI. Connected with food | 
and drink, ete. .. | 835,433 826,514 484,424 107,607 | 98,186 j 2,554,125 

VII. Clothing and textile | { 
fabrics, ete. } 204,408 | 373,434 21,145 13,946 } 48,085 | 682,649 

VIII. Books, paper, printing, : ' 
and engraving -. 172,978 | 158,727 33,084 17,787 | 13,117 5,897 | 401,590 

IX. Musical neces, ' : 
ete, : 12,957 3,999 24 230 69 -. ' 17,279 
X. Aruig and explostv 8. 3,550 20,652 . - 35 . ss 4 24,217 


wo 
QO 
oO 


ee scientific instruments ' 2,304 2,027 627 493 451 wef 5,902 
XVI. Jewellery, timepteces, | t 
and plated ware .. 5 5,838 9,534 892 1,693 310 121 18,388 


XVII. Heat, light, and power 1,938,622 895,616 | 187,751 | 333,685 268,503 | 30,390 | 3,654,567 


XVHIL. Rubber Goods and | ~ 
Leatherware, ne.i. + 106,619 ' 128.360 4,367 2,548 1,718 } 15,757 259,369 
XIX. Other industries, n.e.i. 3, 815. 2,084 778 (3 542, 780 - 8,071 
Total oe ‘6, 471,071 (3,714,072 | 950.194 '1.255, 146 617,758 + 594.513 113,602,754 


(a) Including lubricating of] and water. 
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(ii) Total Amount, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The following table gives the sums expended 
on power, fuel and light during the past five years :— 


VALUE OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT USED IN FACTORIES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











i { i 
Year.(a) N.S.W. Victoria. | Qland. | S, Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. , Australia. 
' ' 
pL meee ie te a Pee 
£ £ £ Ree: 
1925-26 .. ++ | 6,256,725 | 3,156,382 | 1,134,530 | 1,332,914 701,008 501,667 13,083,226 
1926-27 .. -. | 6,919,014 3,392,448 990,618 | 1,384,937 549,796 487,234 | 13,724,047 
1927-28 .. -. | 6,791,285 3,712,886 | 1,032,303 ' 1,366,853 ' 586,965 483,685 | 13, 973; 977 
1928-29 .. +. | 6,773,214 3,641,148 | 1,006,627 ; 4,287,729 ‘ 624,031 550,657 = 13, 883, 406 
1929-30 .. «. | 6,471,071 3,714,072 950,194 | 1 255,146 617,758 594,513 13: 602 T+ 











(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


4. Value of Materials Used.—{i) Z'otal Amount, 1929-30. The value of materials 
used (which includes the value of containers, packing, ete., the cost of tools replaced 
and repairs to plant) in factories in Australia during 1929-30 was £220,945,187, which 
represents 56.52 per cent. of the total value of the final output. (See next sub-section.) 
The foHowing table shows the value of the materials used in various classes of industry 
in each State :— 


VALUE OF MATERIALS USED-1IN FACTORIES, 1929-30. 


1 








( | f 
Class of Industry. : N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. S.Aust. W. Aust.' Tas. ' Australia. 
i ; i 1 
£ : £ : = £ £ } 
I. Treating raw material, | : \ 
product of agricul- : | ‘ i 
tural and pastoral : ‘ 
pursuits, etc. -- | 3,450,959, 3,022,137, 868,806, 708,231 199,721 34,825 8,284,679 
{l, Treating oils and fats, | \ 
animal, vegetable, I 





wm 
th 





etc. ou ee 1,544,379, 848,5561 156,516 215,916 79,918) 27,893: 2,873,178 
Ill. Processes in stone, | { | 
clay, glass, etc. .. 1,831,547, 4,049,405 156,189 230,877 211,180) 64,806' 3,544,004 
IV. Working in wood .. 3,975,096) 1, "724 48) 1,506,334 831,786 810,263) 305,994, 9,154,421 
V. Meta} works, ma- f F | ' 
chinery, etc. 22,690,237, 6,723, 030, 1,341,794 5,026,433 880,438 ea 37,914,564 
' 


VI. Connected with food 


and drink, etc. .. | 37,295,288.28,167, 688: 20,799,815, 7,006,401 3,112,952/1,622,782, 98,304,574 
VII, Clothing and textile pai u | 
fabrics, etc. .. | 8,064,553 14,196, sot 1,512,325  830,485' 760,449} 590,279. 26,254,802 


VII1. Books, paper, print- { i : 
ing, and engraving 3,647,824; 2,831,829 567,229 470,226 290,466 96,743 7,904,317 

IX, Musical instruments, ‘ | : 
ete. ‘ | 316,716| 134,077 2,600 9,363 742 ae 1 463,498 
X. Arms and explosives. 15,219) 258,228, a 475 ae me ' 273,922 
XI. Motor and other road , 
vehicles and aceess- | 





: ‘ ! 
ories. .. -_ 1,349,545; 896,011. 123,713 1,086,945, 173,234! 52,794' 3,682,242 
XII, Ship and boat build- : : ‘ 
ing and repairing... 554, 755, 47, n6e 11,230 10,506 8,132) 2,300. 634,089 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, 


upholstery 2,068 806; 1,292, 083, 395,732. 304,332 257,099 60,971! 4,378,993 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and y \ 
by-products os 2,830,376 2,048,566, 195,790 805,848 1,423,088] 103,064 7,406,732 





XV. Surgical and other | 
scientific  instrn- | 4 
ments .. 45,548) 43,775! 12,885 9,421 4,803 oe | 116,432 


XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, | \ 
and plated ware .. 107,593} 221,577 11,438 17,080 5,789 419! 363,896 


XVII. Heat, light, and power | 2,397,864; 1,936,064! 190,659 349,920 106, 833 80,708) 5,062,048 
XVIII. Rubber goods and ‘ 
leatherware, n.e.i. 1,555,512; 1,992,773) 86,726 75,063 31,827] 97,620: 3,839,521 
XIX. Other industries, n.e.i. 190 120! 103, 127; 65,660 1,676' 28,713 9,889; 399,185 
i ' : 


Docstoc 
| 


Totat os 98,031,987;67,837,659-28,005,241 18,080,989 8,685,647 4,408,714 220,945,187 
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The largest value of materials used was in Class VI., ‘“‘ Connected with Food and 
Drink, etc.” the total being £98,394,574. The next in order of importance was 
Class V., “‘ Metal Works, Machinery, ete.”, in which raw materials valued at £37,914,564 
were used. The minimum value appears in Class XV., “Surgical and other Scientific 
Instruments,” the total being only £116,432. 


(ii) Total Amount, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The following table presents particulars of 
the values of materials used in factories during the past five years :— 


VALUE OF MATERIALS USED IN FACTORIES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











' ' 
Year.(a) N.S.W. 3) “Victoria. | Q’land. : 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. } Australia. 
SES ne ee pee ee | ae 
£ £ ! £ £ i £ a £ £ 
1925-26 .. | 98,868,051 68,788,141 | 27,885,361 ' » 21,430,234 11,137,678 3,725,443 | 231,834,008 
1926-27 .. (102,534,388 . 71,102,047 | 25,087,489 . 21,818,126 | 8,067,569 | 4 023, 899 | 232,643,518 
1927-28 .. |102,807,287 | 70,954,166 | 28,620,664 i 20,571,650 8) 579,656 4, 083, 837 | 235,617,260 
1928-29 .. (104,897,920 71,231.036 29, 882,434 | 19,821,262 8,736,849 4,369,065 | 238,938,566 
1929-30 .. | 98,931,937 . ; 67,887,688 | 28, 005, :241 18,080,989 8,685, 647 j 4 "403, 714 | 220,945, "187 





(a) See Seneca note on first page of this Chapter. 


5. Total Value of Output.—{i) Total, 1929-30. The-value of the output of new 
goods manufactured and of repairs effected in factories of various classes in each State 
during 1929-30 is shown in the following table. The figures given represent not only 
the increase in value due to the process of manufacture, but also include the value of 
the raw materials and the power, fuel and light used. The difference between the sum 
of the values of the materials and the fuel and light used and the total output (see sub- 


section 6 hereof) is the real value of production from manufactories. 








TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES, 1929-30. 


Total a 





———! Ne eee 
167,250,618 122,811,099 45,085,938 30,312,784 16,891,482 8,560,452 390,912,373 


























Class of Industry. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | sy. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
| 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ g 
I. Treating raw material, \ 
product of agricultural 
and pastors) pursuits, 
etc. 4,657,151 4,435,297) 1,043,277! 937,548 307,074| 89,780) 11,470,127 
Il. Treating oils “and fats, | 
animal, vegetable, etc. 2,425,203 1,446,181] 283,316 306,840; 114,721] 43,117} 4,619,378 
Tif. Processes. in stone, clay, | 
glass,etc. .. oe 6,253,909 3,697,796, 608,156 789, 446) 747,927| 230,060) 12,327,204 
1V. Working in wood t 6,637,995: 4,010 961] 2 800, 122: 1,236,439! 1,728,546} 714,857! 17,128,920 
V. Metal works, machinery, ; 
etc. 40,498,532: 15,460,865| 3,810,992, 8,427,633! 2,433,329 2,471,676} 73,103,027 
VI. Connected with food and t | 
drink, ete. .. «- | 51,318,959. 39,257,923,28,171,457; 9,329,400) 5,087,702\2,368,765)135,529,206 
VII. Clothing and textile i 
fabrics, etc. .. +» | 16,116,154! 26,948,594) 2,717,595) 1,684,413] 1,460,111]1,024,636) 49,951,503 
VIII. Books, paper, pHntng | 
and engraving 9,041,585, 6,975,549] 1,877,947] 1,242,040 954,824] 333,688] 20,425,633 
TX. Musica] instruments, ete. 767,686, 310,518) 8,535) 21,148 7171 si 1,115,058 
X. Arms and explosives... 121,317) 495,980 aa 900 we 618,197 
XI. Motor and other road ! 
vehicles and accessories | 3,895,472 3,299,511} 643,843, 2,343,782! 624,296, 221,145) 11,028,049 
XII. Ship and boat building : 
and repairing ' 1,879,989 176,756 36,140 44,740 24,057! 13,446) 2,175,128 
XII. Furniture, bedding, and ‘ F 
upholstery .. 3,892,823 2,527,840, 799,997, 580,923, 547,059) 148,223) 8,496,365 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and i : 
by-products . 5,599,390 3,648,044) 344,892) 1,252,716; 1,927,174, 154,602, 12,027,718 
XV. Surgical and other scien- | ‘ 
tific instruments | 451,009! 131,503) 47,676 37,317! 20,560 388,065 
XYI. Jewellery, timepieces, and | i | 
plated ware .. +. : 323,076; | 552,078 48,958, 55,775 23,926 5,787) 1,009,600 
XVII. Heat, light, and power .. « 10,057, 832" 5,445,617] 1,516,818° 1,873,264! 765,536{ 459,621) 20,118,688 
XVIII. Rubber goods and Icather- ' | 
ware. ned... | 3,216,205, 3,786,670, 230,022, 145,061| 78,976, 271,478| 7,728,412 
XIX. Other industries, n.e.i. 401,331 | 202,516) 96,195, 3,399: 43,493 9,571 756,505 


| 


(ii) Totals, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The following statement shows the value of 
output of factories in each State during the five years ended 1929-30 :— 
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TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


{ Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 








Yenr.(a) | N.S.W. | Victoria. 














Torau, 
£ £ | £ 
1925-26 .. |169,96 963, 146 |119, 066, 439 | 45, 900, 668 | 35, 437, 147, 21,449,799 7,605,194 | 400,842,393 
1926-27 |. '179,302;446 {127,397,951 | 41,327,767 36,888,469 | 15,671,660 8,104,545 | 408,692,838 
1927-28 .. :181,403,084 |128,465,317 | 46,462, "840 | 35,426,174 | 16, ‘998,184 . 8.238.410 } 416,994,009 
1928-29 |. 1185.298.575 |127.897,463 | 47.641.536 | 33,677,368 | 117.454.4380 8.475.916 | 490,445,288 
1929-30 122,811,099 | 45,085.938 | 30,312,784 , 16,891,482 8.560.452 | 390,912,373 


‘167 250,618 





(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 

6. The Value of Production. The value of production for any industry was defined 
by the Conference of Statisticians at Sydney in 1925, as ‘“‘ the value of consumable 
commodities produced during the year, deducting, so far as possible, the value of goods 
consumed in process of production.” 

‘ In accordance with this principle, a rate was adopted for the valuation of factory 
production by deducting from the value of the output the cost of raw material, containers, 
power, fuel, light, oil, water, tools replaced, repairs to plant and depreciation. All 
these, except depreciation, are included in the two items “ Value of materials used ” 
and ‘ Value of fuel used’ as defined above. On account of the difficulty in obtaining 
accurate figures for depreciation, it was agreed that for the present no deduction should 
be made on this account. The value of production as given in the following tables is 
obtained, therefore, by deducting ‘‘ Value of materials used ”’ and “‘ Value of fuel used ” 
from the value of the output, and this method of valuing factory production is now in 
-use in all the Australian States. 

The figure thus obtained is, therefore, not the net value of production. The deduction 
for depreciation should probably be about § per cent. on the capital value or about 
£19,000,000 in 1929-30. Many miscellaneous expenses, also, such as insurance and 


advertising, were not tak 


en into account. 


wages and salaries are deducted from value of production, the whole of the “ 


is available for interest an 


d profit. 


Hence, it must not be inferred that when 


surplus ” 


(i) Total in Classes, 1929-30. The following table shows the value of production 
during 1929~30 in each State for the various classes of factories. 





























vA OF PRODUCTION, 1929-30. 
Class of Industry. N.S.V ae Victoria. Q'land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. : Australia. 
I. Treating raw material, £ | £ £ £ t £ £ | £ 
product of agricul- | , | 
tural and pastoral : | ! ‘ 
pursuits, etc. i 1,071,611) 1,302,222 156,009, 206,870' 100,122 50,719 2,887,553 
Il. Treating oils and fats. ; 
animal, vegetalic, | Hl 
etc. os a 829,242) 548,141, 120,474, 83,053} 32,273, 13,862. 1,627,045 
IL1. Processes in stone, | 
clay, glass, &c. 3, 664,962) 2,141,359 406,182! 454,685) 456,971 118,337} 7,242,496 
IV. Working in wood 2,580, 23227, 475) 1,255,944) 391,871) 900,734 387,619 7,744,476 
V. Metal works, machin- | 
ery, etc. 15,926,377" 8,349,136° 2,388,159, 2,952,948.1,494,110 907,728, 32,018,458 
V1. Connected with food \ | | 
and drink, ete... 118,183, 238, 10,263,873; 6,887,418 2,031,038 1,567,143 647,797, 34,580,507 
VU. Clothing and textile i ) ; ; 
fabrics, ete. 7,847, 183 12,078, 359) 1,184, 125! 832,247: 685,716 386,322: 23,013,962 
VILL Books, paper. ‘printing ' i 
and engray ing 5,220, 783! 3,984, soil 1,277, O34 754,027 651,241 231,048! 12,119,726 
IX. Musical instruments, | he ox 
etc. 438, 13! 172,4421 5,911! 11,555 6,360 634,281 
X. Arms and explosives” 102,548! 217,100 bee 410°. $20,058 
XI. Motor and_ other i 
road vehicles and | ' 
accessories 2,479,526 2,330,467; 507,274 1,219,401! 440,330 162,434; 7,139,426 
XII. Ship and boat building ; ’ 
and repairing . 1,257,971, 125,444 24,568 33,376, 15,836 11,076, 1,468,271 
XII. Furniture, bedding, | : 
and upholstery 1,777,349 1,205,832] 394,056; 267,970] 284,856 84,919, 4,014,982 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and | 
by-products . 2,672,352: 1,529,078] 144,863; 414,033] 474,383° 49,591] 5,284,300 
XV. Surgical & other scien- ( 1 
tific instruments .. 103,157 85,701 34,164 27,403}: 15,306, .. 265,781 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, 
and plated ware .. 209, 645, 320,967 36,628 37,002} 17, 827! 5,247 627,316 
XVII. Heat, light and power | 5,721,346! 2,613,937| 1,138,408! 1,189,659 390,200 348,523] 11,402,073 
XVIII. Rubber goods and 
leatherware, o.e.i. | 1,554,074 1,665,537] 138,929} 67,450! 40,431 158,101! 3,624,522 
XIX. Other Industries,n.c4. | 207,396 97,305) 29,757] 1; 651) 14,238 —1,098. 349,249 
Total }66.847,610 51,259.368}16.130,503. 10,976,649. 7.588.077 3,562,225| 156,364,432 
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(ii) Totals and Averages, “1925-26 t» 1929-30. ‘The value of production and the 
amount per employee and per head of population are shown in the following table for the 
years 1925-26 to 1929-30 :— 


FACTORIES.—VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





















































Year.(a) N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
VALUE. 
1 

I £ | £ ! £ £ | ¢ £ £ 
1925-26 .. | 64,838,370 . 48,041,916 | 16,880,777 | 12,673,50S \ 9,611,113 | 3,378, 155, ieee 
1926-27 .. | 69,849,044 | 52,903,456 | 15,269,660 | 13,655,406 7,054,295 3,500 32, ¢ 
1927-28 .. | 71,804,512 | 53,793,265 | 16,809,873 | 13,437,671 7,831,563 3,670,888 167 402. a8 
1928-29 =... 73. 827.441 '§ 62.025,279 | 16.752.475 | 12,568,377 } 8,093.550, BFSH194 [167 6: 23,316 
1929-30 .. | 66,847,610 | 51,259,363 | 16,130,503 | 10,976,649 7,588,077 3,562,225 |156,364,432 

Per Empioyvee. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1925-26 .. 382 322 355 325 (6) 310 333 356 
1026-27... ! 389 336 346 332 364 338 358 
1927-28 ..' 403 344 376 345 384 330 372 
1928-20 .. 407 339 372 341 339 340 372 
1929-30 .. | 410 339 378 341 386 329 373 
: 
Per Head oF POPULATION. 

| & H £ £ £ £& £ £ 
1925-26 .. 28,21 28, 53 21,99 22,98 (4) 17, 22 15.56 25,40 
192u-27 29,75 30. 90 17,31 24,11 18, 63 16, 73 28, 56 
1927-28 .. 29,92 30. 89 18,69 23,43 19,96 17.01 26,85 
1928-29 .. 30.11 © 30,11 18,27 21,49 19,94 - 16.43 26,45 
1929-30 .. 26,68 28,84 17,33 18,92 18, 21 16,26 + 24,38 

t 





(a) Sce general note on first page of this chapter. 
(6) Averages computed on the estimated added value for the twelve months ended 30th June, 1926. 


7. Value of Output and Cost of Production.—As the total value of the output for 
Australia for 1929-30 was estimated at £390,912,373, there remained, after payment of 
£220,945,187, the value of the materials used, of £84,717,033 for salaries and wages, 
and of £13,602,754 for fuel, the sum of £71,647,399 to provide for all other expenditure 
and profits. The following table gives corresponding particulars for each State expressed 
absolutely, and as percentages on the total value of the output for the year 1929-30 :— 


FACTORIES.—VALUE OF QUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION, 1929-30. 




















PR i All oth 
ae Fuel and Salaries and ependiturs; Total Value 
State. rhb Light. Wages. Interest, of Output. 
(2) (6) and Profits. 
VaLUE AND COST, ETC. 
£ & £ £ £ 
New South Wales +» | 93,931,937 | 6,471,071 34, 875,995 {31,971,615 (167,250,618 
Victoria ? -- | 67,837,659 | 3,714,072 128, 387,840 |22,871,528 !122,811,099 
Queensland . 28,005,241 950,194 | 8,690,872 {| 7,439,631 | 45,085,938 


South Australia ; 18,080,989 | 1,255,146 | 6,579,186 | 4,397,463 | 30,312,784 
Western Australia +. | 8,685,647 617,758 | 4,154,980 | 3,433,097 | 16,891,482 
Tasmania +. «+ | 4,403,714 594,513 | 2,028,160 | 1,534,065 : 8,560,452 


1 = 
t | | 


Australia -. 220,945,187 13,602,754 ‘84,717,033 71,647,399 peels 
| 


fa) Including the values of containers, packing, etc., also the cost of tools replaced and repairs to 


plant. 
(b) Including lubricating oils and water. 
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FACTORIES.—_VALUE OF OUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION, 1929-30— 





continued. 
Power, | All other 
Materials Fuel and — Salaries and | Expenditure,: Total Value 
State. Used. Light. Wages. Interest, . of Output. 
(a) (5) and Profits. | 





PeRceNtTaGE oF Costs, ETc., ON ToTaL VALUE. 














% 1 % % % 
New South Wales Ne 56.16 | 3.87 20.85 19.12 |! 100.00 
Victoria es a 55.24 | 3.02 23.12 18.62 ; 100.00 
Queensland... i 62.12 ° 2.11 19.28 16.49 | 100.00 
South Australia a 59.65 { 4.14 21.70 14.51 100.00 
Weatern Australia ae 51.42 3.66 24.60 20.32 | 100.00 
Tasmania ae i 51.44 6.94 23.69 17.93 1 100.00 
| 
Australia .. | 66.52 ! 3.48 21.67. 18.33 | 100.00 











(a) Including the values of containers, packing, etc., also the cost of tools replaced and repairs to 


lant. 
(b) Including lubricating oils and water. 


§ 8. Value of Land, Buildings, Plant, and Machinery. 


1. General—As an indication of the permanent character and stability of the 
industries which have been established in Australia, it may be noted that the values 
of land and buildings and of plant and machinery used in the factories are rapidly 
increasing. Thus, for the whole of Australia the total value of Jand and buildings and 
plant and machinery has increased from 1925-26 to 1929-30 by £36,882,138, ie., from 
£208,813,782 to £245,695,920, or at the rate of £9,220,535 per annum. 


The following statement shows the values of land and buildings and of plant and 
machinery used in connexion with manufacturing industries in each State during the 
year 1929-30 :— 


VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS, PLANT, AND MACHINERY, 1929-30. 





t 
Value of— N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. eemialay Australia. 





£ £ £ £ £ f-% £ 
Land and buildings | 53,785,319,36,988,485 | 9,690,313 | 8,937,039 | 5,670,214 | 2,996,859 !118,068,229 
Plant and machinery | 53,515,368/35,022,535 /15,723,983 110,286,674 | 6,112,186 | 6,966,945 |127,627,691 


I q 
i d : 
Total - + |107,800,687}72,011,020 |25,414,296 19,223,718 |11,782,400 | 9,063,804 245,695,920 








The values recorded in this section are in general the values standing in the books 
of the individual firms. Depreciation has been usually allowed for, often on a generous 
scale. The totals are consequently very different from the amount of capital invested 
in manufacturing plant now operating. No information is available as to the total 
capital expenditure, but it may be some 70 or 80 per cent. greater than the capital value 
as here recorded. 


2. Value of Land and Buildings.—{i) Total, Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The 
following table shows for Australia as a whole the approximate value of land and 
buildings occupied in connexion with manufacturing industries of various classes 
during each year from 1925-26 to 1929-30 inclusive :— 
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VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 
Class of Industry. t825-204)) 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. 1929-30. 
I. Treating raw material, product of £ | £ £ | £ £ 
agricultural and pastoral pur- ! 
suits, etc. . -. | 2,273,275 | 2,257,921! 2,108,813] 2,072,791) 2,049,633 
Il. Treating oils and fats, snlpiat, i 
vegetable, etc. . | 1,022,445 982,573} 1,097,949] 1,008,214 972,931 
ILL. Processes in’stone, clay, glass, etc. | 4,368,411 , 4,687,979] 4,916,868] 5,102,907| 5,132,550 
TV. Working in wood .. | 4,626,929 | 4,325,257] 4,438,903} 4,452,016! 4,355,057 
V. Metal works, machinery, ete. . 115,382,362 | 16,649,605] 17,399,778) 18,253,678] 19,024,705 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. ,20/802,518 | 21,802/282| 24'708,527| 26,013,697) 26,662,076 
VIT. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. 15,289,607 16,464,556! 17,222,358} 17,770,668, 17,411,403 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, ‘and en- 
graving : 8,022,096 | 8,544,071} 9,310,538) 9,526,079, 9,974,734 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. ae 356,935 427,333 450,506 466,710 444,875 
X. Arms and explosives i 578,136 | 597,519 587,493 619,069 626,310 
XI. Motor and other road vehicles and 
accessories. . | 7,180,067 | 8,546,494) 8,515,210] 8,565,875) 8,434,754 
XII. Ship and boat "building: and re- 
pairing .. | 1,852,896 1,717,756 1,718,777, 1,754,487) 1,753,933 
XITI. Furnitore, bedding, and upholstery 2,947,986 8,155,723] 3,231,062) 3,396,394] 3,178,065 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products 2,565,553 | 2,815,161] 3,199,653! 3,467,608) 3,791,189 
XY. Surgical and other scientific instru- 
mnents | 259,766 296,435 282,113 335,285, 292,368 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and plated 
ware : | 679,828 666,618 682,038 659,734; 658,936 
XVII. Heat, light, and. power 7,107,993 | 7,600,312] 7,805,082] 8,523,226; 10,142,655 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. 409,110 | 51,516,040} 52,065,878] b 2,324,083! 62,787,592 
XIX. Other industries, n.e.i. 869,819 201,543 283,947) 343,540; 383,463 
Total .. .- ++ {96,535,632 |103,345,178]110,026,393:114,656,061.118,068,229 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(6) Includes Rubber Goods formerly in Class XIX. Other Industries n.e.i. 


(ii) Value in each State, 1929-30. 


for each State for the past year :-— 





VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS.—STATES, 1929-30. 


The following table gives similar information 





























Class of Industry. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. |\V. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
£ £& £ £ £ & £ 
I. Treating raw material, 
product of agricultural 
and pastas pursuits, 
ete. 860,266) 873,740; 80,497) 121,682] 92,730] 11,718} 2,040,633 
II. Treating oils and fats, 
animal, vegetable, etc. 509,221 273,515} 67,432] 99,295} 16,125 7,343) 972,931 
III. Processes in stone, aye 
glass, etc. .. . | 2,762,582) 1,267,400} 192,368] 377,676} 218,924) 313,600] 5,132,550 
IV. Working in wood .. | 2,030,334} 1,069,070] 490,541] 285,422) 343,835} 135,855} 4,355,057 
V. Metal works, machinery, 
etc. . {| 9,625,251) 5,141,345/1,140,984/1,591,700) 949,685} 575,740) 19,024,705 
VI. Connected with food and 
drink, etc. .. . {10,003,260} 7,449,105]4,714,344/2,211,389]1,509,030] 774,948] 26,662,076 
Vil. Clothing and textile 
fabrics, etc. 7,145,840, 7,592,185] 697,207] 892,974) 669,670] 413,527} 17,411,403 
VIL. Books, paper, printing, 
and engraving 4,541,480] 3,126,735) 882,193) 834,387| 475,342] 114,597) 9,974,734 
IX. Musical instruments, ete. 247,757| 166,800 850) 22,678) 6,790 fs 444,875 
X. Arms and explosives .. 167,080, 454,230; oe 5,000 ea 626,310 
XI. Motor and other road 
vehicles and  acces- t 
sories 3,537,352 2,676,300] 530,22411,080,701, 362,026] 248,151; 8,434,754 
XIL. Ship and boat building : i 
and repairing 1,504,639. 193,115, 8,651} 31,750; = 9,551 6,227| 1,753,933 
XI. Furniture, bedding, and : . 
upholstery . 1,537,308. 989,835} 222,809] 194,119) 182,500] 51,494! 3,178,065 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and ‘ H 
by-products 1,705,830 1,184,785, 34,537) 355,233) 442,558) 68,246 3,791,189 
XV. Surgical and other acien- ! | ‘ 
tiftc instruments ae 106,853! 101, 505, 22,745] 38,170} 23,095 -- | 292,368 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, } 
and plated ware ahs 233,546 22,015! 42,976] 51,374: 24,270. 24,755 658,936 
XVIL. Heat, light, and power 5,807,702 2,871, 300} 447,233) 624,311! 283,358 108,751] 10,142,655 
XVIII. Rubber ‘goods and | t 
leatherware, n.e.i. 1,264,458 1,151,685, 63,354) 114,288 52,250, 141,557, 2,787,592 
XIX. Other industries, n.e. i. 194,560 123,820) 51,368 4,890 8, 475) 350, 383,463 
———<———S —§ | |: —— a 
Tota -- [53,785,319 SRLDEE 485 E/ODULSIS 3,087,088 5,670,214 2,996,859 118,068,229 
f i 
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(iii) Value in each State, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The total value of factory land and 
buildings at the end of each year from 1925-26 to 1929-30 is given hereunder. 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





W. Aust. 








-Year.(a) | N.S.W. Victoria. | Qland. 8. Aust. Tasmania.! Australia. 
; ' i i 
; ' 
‘ £ : £ : £ £ £ £ £ 
. | 43,954,312 | 20,847,370 | 8.155,604 ° 7,520,625 4,855,161 | 2,202,560 | 96,535,632 
: 46,950,706 , 82,269,655 | 8,645,580 8.207,999 ' 418225145 | 21449,093 '103,345,178 
28 + ; 49,414,310 | 34,761,340 | 9.123.821 8.786:280 5.381.864 | 2'558,778 ‘110,026,393 
1928-29 . | 51,875,008 | 36.184.480 ' 9.685.289 9.924405 + 5.808.589 | 2.688.415 1174.656,001 
1929-30 86,988,485 9,690,313 8,937,030 5,670,214 | 2,996,859 118,068,229 


53,785,319 | 





(a) Sce general note on first page of this Chapter. 


Of the total increase of £3.4 m. in the value of land and buildings in 1929-30, much 
the greater part (£2.4 m.) is provided by New South Wales. It is in this State, however, 
that the value of manufacturing production and the numbers employed have fallen off 
most seriously in the same year. In 3 (ii) below it will be observed that most of the 
increase in value of plant and machinery has also taken place in New South Wales. 
In both cases, the increase is mostly due to Class XVII., Heat, Light and Power, but 


it has not been accompanied by any increase in the power used by other factories. 


3. Value of Plant and Machinery.—(i) Total, Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. 


The 


following table shows for Australia as a whole the approximate value of plant and 
machinery used in factories during each year from 1925-26 to 1929-30 inclusive :— 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Class of Industry. 





1. Treating raw material, product 
of agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits, cte. . 

Treating oils and fats, animal, 
vegetable, ete. . 

Processes in stone, clay, glass, 
etc. =e 

Working in wood .. . 

Metal works, machinery, etc. 

Connccted with food and drink, 
ete. 


It. 
It. 


Iv. 
v. 
VI. 


Vil. 
VILL. Books, paper, printing, and et en- 
graving A 
TX. Musical instruments, “ete. 
X. Arnis and explosives 
Xi, Motor and other road vehicles 
and accessories .. 
XII. Ship and boat ae and 
repairing 
XI. Furniture, bedding, and up- 
hulstery.. 
XIV. Drugs. chemicals, 
products 
XV. Surgical and other scientific 
instruments iy 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
plated ware wis 
XVII. Heat, light, and power 
XVII. Leatherware, n.e.i. eid 
XIX. Other industries, n. el. re 


“ana by: 


Total .. 








Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. 

















1925~26.(a)| 1926-27. : 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30, 
he eR a ed ee ees 
£ £ | £ £ £ 
2,130,333 | 2,043,422 1,804,612 | 1,802,487 | 1,715,462 
1,322,592 | 1,207,096 | 1,015,775 | 1,007,548 900,844 
5,928,978 | 6,509,183 | 6,422,300 | 6,643,768 | 6,499,852 
5,562,722 | 5,171,047 | 4,827,688 | 4,615,488 | 4,352,660 
21,015,046 | 21,836,505 | 21,194,939 | 21,733,398 | 22,081,984 
25,368,336 | 26,283,623 | 27,401,095 | 28,040,253 | 28,042,678 
7,251,468 | 8,235,014 | 8,191,144 | 8,013,923 | 8,162,396 
7,736,172 | 8,114,107 | 8,187,155 | 8,422,027 | 8,317,935 
140,000 195,203 197,703 218,124 210,365 
328,458 337,291 368,961 405,530 420,091 
1,896,950 | 2,157,518 2,630,624 | 2,681,231 | 2,670,549 
1,949,818 | 2,093,447! 2,081,791 | 2,155,557 | 2,083,404 
1 
291,450 957,976 : 961,486 | 1,078,168 | 1,076,150 
2,460,230 | 2,300,020! 3,171,262 | 3,407,246 | 3,762,568 
! 
58,143 60,411 61,329 70,829 68,485 
159,058 139,185 147.984 136,632 150.733 
26,752,765 | 27,175,926 | 30,636,049 | 32,196,267 | 34,465,715 
93,340 {b 1,357,774 | b 1,847,052 | 61,972,401 | 62,527,823 
1,232,261 72,137 | 78,016 91,911} 117,997 
112,278,150 {116,747,185 {121,227,815 |124,692,788 (127,627,691 














(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(b) Includes Rubber Goods formerly iu Class XIX., Other Industries n.e.i. 
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During the past four years there has been a stcady and substantial net increase 
amounting in all to £15,349,541, or an annual average of £3,837,385. All classes of 
industry but four participated, the largest increase being in Class XVII, “ Heat, Light 
and Power” where it amounted to £7,712,950, while the next in order were Class VI. 
Food, Drink, &c., £2,674,342, and Class V., Metal Works, £1,066,938. The greatest 
decrease was recorded in Class IV., Working in Wood, where the value of plant and 
machinery declined from £5,562,722 in 1925-26 to £4,352,660 in 1929-30. 


(ii) Value in each State, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The figures in the previous table refer 
to Australia as a whole. In the following table results are shown for each State, and it 
will be seen that the increase is general throughout the States. New South Wales shows 
the largest advance, viz., £7,520,834 ; while Victoria came next with £4,483,405, followed 
by South Australia with £1,964,649. 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.—STATES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 














Year.(a) : N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.) Total. 
| fs : = 
{ | ' 
£ £ A £ & £ | £ £ 

1925-26 . | 45,994,534 | 30,544,180 | 15,226,566 | 7,529,854 | 5,480,905 ; 6,704,090 {112,278,150 
1926-27 48,659,375 | 31,580,350 | 16,048,679 | 8,322,025 | 5,310,140 | 6,411,712 {116,747,185 
1927-28 60,489,675 \ 82,745,680 16,592,358 | 8,741,929 | 5,553,295 | 6,425,605 [121,227,815 
1928-29 51,365,710 : 33,724,910 16,719,349 | 9,421,202 | 6,154,115 | 6,346,447 |124,692,758 
1929-30 53,515,368 i 35,022,585 , 15,723,983 |10,286,674 | 6,112,186 | 6,966,945 {127,627,691 





(a) Sce general note on first page of this Chapter. 


(iii) Value according to Industry, 1929-30. The following table shows the value of 
plant and machinery used in factories in each State during 1929-30, classified according 
to the nature of the industry in which used :— 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.—INDUSTRIES, 1929-30. 


| 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.’ Tas. | Australia. 

















£ & £ : £ £ 


£ ae oe ' 
I. Treating raw material, | 
product of agricul-; | 
tural and pastoral, 
pursuits, etc. -| 602,321) 657,120 
IL. Treating oils and fats, | 
animal, vegetable, etc. | 409,367) 313, iat 


137,861} 97,841 63,839, 66,480! 1,715,462 


50,704) 102,890) 21,438 2,750] 900,844 
II. Processes in stone, any 7 























glass, etc. 3,526,644) 1,316,055 329,623) 536,441! 327, eat! 463,448] 6,499,852 
IV. Working in wood .-| 1,255,526] 1,030,225} 666,103) 185,402 967, oe 247,715! 4,352,660 
V. Metal works, machin- 
ery,ete. .. 112,313,047, 4,247,865, 1,161,276, 1,983,357 780, 493. 1,595,946} 22,081,984 
VI. Connected with food aud | 
drink, ete, 8,627,762! 6,475,895) 9,367,294, 1,735,268/1,394,904 441,555) 28,042,678 
VIL. Clothing and textile 
fabri:s, etc. .-| 2,617,835, 4,440,205 236,811' 296,847} 175,813 394,885) 8,162,396 
VIII. Books, paper, printing,| \ : : 
and engraving .«! 8,734,720, 2,748,925; 648,497, 665,484] 394,061 131,248! 8,317,935 
LX. Musicalinstrumenta, etc.j "446, 903} 56,955: 140, 5,592 775' ie 210,365 
X. Arms and explosives ..: 104,266, 315,425 | 400 nn 420,091 
XI. Motor and other road: 
vehicles and acces-' i 1 
sories -.! 656,287] 1,025,460, 108,954’ 740,977 106,689 32,182] 2,670,549 
XII. Ship and boat building) | ) 1 
and repairing 1,916,834} 110,150, 36,593: 4,039, 2,945, 12,838} 2,083,404 
XIII. Furniture, bedding and! | | : 
upholstery ..| 511,164] 280,655 96,274' 103,359] 62,363: 22,335) 1,076,150 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and | 
by-products oe 991,749} 1,253,655 31,478 672,652] 764,000 48,134] 3,762,568 
XV. Surgical and other 
sclentific instruments 28,296 24,645 7,161 4,434 3,949) a 68,485 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, 
and plated ware oe 58,188) 71,695) 5,737 10,351 3,073; 1,689 150,733 
XVII. Heat, lightand power .. 14,871,245; 9,320,145] 2,794,256, 3,118,834:1 021, 183 3, 340, 052} 34,465,715 
XVIII. Rubber Goods aud! 
Leatherware, n.e.i. ..: 995,952} 1,306,610) 24,914 22,151 13,592: 164,604! 2,527,823 
XIX. Other industries, nel. 57,262 32,155) 20,302 355 6,839 1,084 117,997 





Total. - - 53,515,368]35,022,535 15,723,983'10,286,674 6,112,186 6,966,945 127,627,601 
‘i 


(eile aay ees Fees oi 
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§ 9, Individual Industries. 


1. General.—The preceding remarks and tables furnish a general view of the recent 
development of particular classes of industries in Australia treated under the nineteen 
categories adopted by the Conference of Statisticians in 1906. In order to make the 
information complete, it is necessary to furnish details of the development of individual 
industries. While it is not possible, within the limits of this work, to give a full and 
detailed account of all the manufacturing industries of Australia, it is proposed to deal 
herein with such particular industries as are of special importance by reason of the 
number of persons employed, the number of factories, the amount cf capital invested 
therein, the vaiue of the production, or other features of special interest. In cases where 
there are only one or two establishments of a particular class in any State, returns relative 
to output are not published, in order to avoid disclosing information as to the operations 
of individual factories. 

Reference has already been made to the change in method of computing the 
average number of persons emploved in manufacturing industries. (See § 4 ante.) 
In the following tables relating to individual industries the number of employees shown 
in each case for the years 1928-29 and 1929-30 have been computed by the new method, 
while those for previous years are on the old basis. The employment figures for each 
year of the period 1925-26 to 1927-28 are, therefore, somewhat in excess of the average 
number employed over the twelve months. 

2. Tanneries.—{i) Details for each State, 1929-30. In Class I. the most important 
industry is tanning. Formerly the production of tanneries in Australia was confined 
to the coarser class of leathers, but there are now very few kinds which cannot be 
produced locally, and by reason of their superiority an export trade has been built up in 
some varieties. 





TANNERIES, 1929-30. 

Items NS.W. Vic. | Q’land.S. Aust. W.A. Tas. AUS 

N.S.W. 5 as. . WA. . | tralia. 

armen ae 

Number of factories ‘ 69 44 14 8 7 1 143 
Number of employces . 1,152 1,838 259 151 109 63, 3,572 
Actual horse-power of engines ‘employed 2,901 3,840 509 438 (a) a ‘b 8,224 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 262,937 454,580 30,261] 26,193 (a) a) b 824,415 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 170,091, 336,835) 36,870) 21,620 (a) (a) 6 603,083 
Total amount of wages paid Rarne. year£ 269,828 416,575! 54,058) 34,630 (a) {a) b 812,772 
Value of fuel used .. £ 271535, 2,273: 4,647| 3,784 (a) (a) 6 81,660 
Value of materials used £ 1,229,765 1,434,437, 190, :589 102,574 (a) (a) 63,071, "761 
Total value of output £ 1,701, 895; 2 197,709, 253,545! 148,709 (a) . (a) b4, 467,175 
Value of production £ “444, 595; 720, ,999| 58,309] 42,351 (a) | (a) 61,313,754 





(a) Particulars not available for publication. 
(6) Including Western Australia and Tasmania. 


{ii) Development in Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The development of the tanning 
industry during the period 1925-26 to 1929-30 is shown in the following table :— 


TANNERIES.—AUSTRALIA, 


1925-26 TO 1929-30. 














1 { . 
Items. ' 1925-26. | 1926-27. , 1927-28. | 1928-29. , 1929-30. 
; = i 
Number of factories oy 156 152 142 1421 143 
Number of employees oe 4,347 4,206 | 3,607 | (a) 3,688 ‘ (a) 3,572 
Actual horse-power of engines used a 8,672 8,392 | 8,041 &,379 8,224 
Approx. value of land and buildings £| 902,089 917,997 ' 835,376 835, ian ' $24,415 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £; 729,546 730,857 669,575 628, 295 603,083 
Total amount of wages Del : £; 959,653 945,598 825,841 828,078 812,772 
Value of fuel used £| 84,041 81,274 87,748 82,788 81,660 
Vaine of materials used . £ , 3,908.737 | 8,701,332 ; 3,835,412 | 4,027,700 | 3,071,761 
Total value of output £ | 5,464,646 | 5,443,334 | 5,435,810 | 5,598,756 | 4,467,175 
Value of production £' ' 1,571,868 1,660,728 ; 1,512,650 | 1,483,268 1,313,754 
(a) See § 9.1. ~ 


Decreases were recorded in both the number of factories and employees in the tanning 


industry during the past four years. 


For the year 1929-30, the output of leather was 


shown in greater detail than for previous years and complete comparisons on these lines 


for earlier years are not available. 
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- (ii) Raw Material Used and Production, 1929-30. The quantities of raw material 
used and leather produced in tanneries in each State are shown in the following 
table :— 


TANNERIES.—RAW MATERIAL USED AND PRODUCTION, 1929-30. 





Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 











Hides and calfskins No. 778,432 | 1,084,013 | 162,342 35,808 53,404 | 17,096 : 2,131,095 


Sheep pelts Sa) <3 2,750,969 468,970 71,283 } 143,314 +s 700 , 3,435,236 
Other skins so 504,980 579,032 | 135,760 1,715 6,170 a 1,227,657 
Bark... .. tons 9,191 11,709 1,536 682 649 140 23,907 


Leather made— 
Sole and harness Ib. | 9,772,903 |12,894,295 12,389,134 | 739,319 {1,651,695 | 496,218 | 27,943,564 
Upholstery a a 1,701,186 Be ie 5 as & 1,701,186 
Dressed and upper 
from hides aq. ft. | 5,276,798 /10,671,374 | 544,971 | 473,323 35,802 [118,000 | 17,120,268 
Dressed from skins 
aq. ft. /10,116,388 | 8,663,751 |d129,540 67,849 2,166 6,210 'c18,856,364 

Upper from horse hides 


aq. ft. a 544,604 te 8,024 ia a b 552,628 

Rough tanned hides 1 
and splits sq. ft. a 1,342,676 46,424 a see oS '® 1,401,100 
Basils produced .. Ib. | 2,025,747 oe a 143,290 iis a b 2,169,037 








(a) Information not available. 

(b) Incomplete. 

(c) Excluding Queensland. 

(d) Number of skins, area not available. 








3. Fellmongering and Wool-scouring Works.—(i) Details for each State, 1929-30. 
The next industry in importance in Class I. is that of fellmongering and wool-scouring, 
one of the earliest industries established in Australia. The following table gives 
particulars of the industry in each State during the past year :— 


’ FELLMONGERING AND WOOL-SCOURING WORKS, 1929-30. 




















A i gq ' i Aus- 

Items. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. S. Aust., W.A. Tas. tralia. 
| eee SS | eens 
Number of factories o:8 re 29 33 13 5 5... 85 
Number of employees =e 559 449° 229 159 18 .. 1,474 
Actual horse-power of engines used .. 2,162 1,846 1,320) 336 204... i 5,868 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 178,547] 183, 7385! 44,137] 24,079] °44,271: .. | 474,419 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 140,085) 163, 260! 91,278) 30,511] 20,599 .. ; 445,733 
Total amount of wages paid .. £ 142,286 106,623 43,721| 26,438] 19,447. .. | 338,515 
Value of fuel used .. ar £ 29,239 26,496) 11,933} 6,978] 2,807° .. 77,453 
Value of materials used £ | 1,199,995) 1,158,962 654,104’ 249,272) 87,394 .. 3,349,727 
Total valne of output £ | 1,460,421) 1,411,324: 752,747: 293, 623 115,061 .. 4,033,176 
Value of production £ 231,187) 225,866 86, 710! 37, 373) 24,860 .. 605,996 











(ii) Development in Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The following return furnishes 
particulars of fellmongering and wool-scouring establishments in Australia for the last 
five years :— 


FELLMONGERING AND WOOL-SCOURING WORKS. AUSTRALIA; 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








| 
1 

Items. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
4 





93 


Number of factories : : 93 90 87 85 
Number of employees ‘5 2,195 | 2,175 1,901 | @ 1,738) a@ 1,474 
Actual horse-power of engines used Fs 6,734 » 4,993 4,798 4,987 5,868 
Approx. value of land and buildings 537,540 | 527,306 485,521 462,548 474,419 


Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid 

Vaiue of fuel used iy oe 
Value of materials used .. 

Total value of output .. 

Value of production 


704,789 595,032 | 468.054 | 460,385 | 445.733 
398,278 | 463,313 | 387,606 | 335,860 | 338,515 
85,308 | 94/866 82.748 71,348 77,453 
: 6,324,429 | 7,224'472 | 6,989,508 | 5,400,300 | 3,349°727 
7,130,008 | 8,631,769 | 7.363.212 | 5,844:511 | 4,033/176 
720,271 | 712,431 | ‘290,956 | '372,863 | 605,996 








te te Bete ttm be oo 








(a) See § 9.2. 
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The wool-scouring industry developed considerably under the régime of the Central 
Woo! Committee, and during 1919-20 the record output of 107,726,653 Ib. of scoured 
wool was produced. The production declined considerably since that date, however, 
and during 1929-30 only 82,726,950 lb. of greasy wool and 4,644,093 skins were treated 
for an output of 50,754,206 lb. of scoured wool. 

4. Soap and Candle Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 1929-30. In Class II. 
soap and candle factories are the most important establishments. The manufacture 
of these two products is frequently carried on in the same factory, so that separate 
returns cannot be obtained; it may, however be noted that the manufacture of soap 
is the more important. The following table gives particulars of soap and candle factories 
in each State during the year 1929-30 :— 


SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES, 1929-30. 























| 
Items. | N.S.W. : Vic. Q'land.'S. Aust.| W.A.! Tas. | Australia. 
e =| | 
1 
Number of factories bs aC 25: 17 9 5 5 1| 62 
Number of employees é 997| 6531 180 212 63; 38° 2,148 
Actual horse-power of engines ‘em ployed | 1,040; 828 199 365, a | aiob 2,595 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 330, 964) 204,895; 36,822 85,669 a a@ db 681,818 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 274/106 246,020; 26, 146 84,187] . a4 a 'b 654,647 
Total amount of wages paid during year£ 194 1109) 135,164) 37,951 38,736 a a py 426,608 
Value of fuel used .. £ 35,096 33,745 3/380! 6,126 a a 'o 82,239 
Value of materials used £ 759. ,383| 650,111) 114,922 165,461 a a ‘61,797,688 
Total value of output £ | 1,389,285! 1,138,963: 216,392 241,360! a a 163,143,838 
Value of production £ "694, 1806] abo 107 sili 0173 a | a lg 1,263,911 





(a) Particulars not availavie for publication. 
(5) Including Western Australia and Tasmania. 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The following table gives similar 
particulars for the last five years as regards Australia as a whole :— 
SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 
| 1 


Items. | 1925-26.a | 1926-27.a , 1927-28.a | 1928-29.4 | 1929-30.a 
1 
Number of factories a os oe 66 68 66 67 62 
Number of employees 2,487 2,507 2,362 62,333 62,148 


Actual borse-power and engines used 2,962 2,933 3,084 8,550 2,595 











Approx. value of land and buildings £ 638,013 636,116 743,823 701,125 681,818 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 893,712 843,399 689,718 718,611 654,647 
Total amount of wages ike £ 492,789 493,505 473,550 489,341 426,608 
Value of fuel used & 104,897 112,885 98,745 100,555 82,239 
Value of materials used . £ | 2,145,157 | 1,949,717 | 1,988,088 | 2,133,004 | 1,797,688 
Total value of output £ | 3,592,832 | 3,421,879 | 3,452,912 | 3,661,958 | 3,143,838 
Value of production £ | 1,342,778 | 1,359,277 | 1,366,069 | 1,428,399 | 1,263,911 
{a) Including other smal! establishments in Western Australia. (6) See § 9.1. 


(iii) Raw Material Used and Production, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The following 
statement shows the quantities of certain raw material used, together with the 
production, in soap and candle factories in Australia during the years 1925-26 to 
1929-30 :— 

SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES.—RAW MATERIAL USED, AND PRODUCTION, 
AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








Particulars. 1925-26.a | 1926-27.a | 1927-284 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
i | 
| ae 
Tallow used .. oe .. Cwt. 470,101 473,787 602,903 548,112 | 491,603 
Alkali used .. he ake ms 162,887 188,785 204,003 226,156 219,648 
Coconut ofl used ae +. gal. 763,910 800,140 807,941 1,012,246 920,531 
Boap made .. a +. Cwt. 955,893 1,001,378 1,020,192 7 130,947 | 1,026,378 


Candles made oe = es 80,043 75,444 66,091 70,526 + 49,812 
; ! 





(a) Exclusive of Western Australia. 
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The total output for the year 1929-30 comprised the following quantities of the 
various kinds of soap manufactured :—Household, 812,538 owt.: toilet, 124,223 owt.; 
sand, 71,532 cwt.; soft, 11,799 ewt. ; and other, 6,281 cwt. 


5. Saw-milis, etc.—(i) Details for States, 1929-30. The most important industry 
in Class IV. is that of saw-millirg. As separate particulars of forest saw-mills are not 
available for some of the States, both forest and other saw-mills, as well as joinery, 
moulding, and box factories, have been combined in the following table :-— 


SAW-MILLS, FOREST AND OTHER; JOINERY, ETC., 1929-30. 























| 
Ttems. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factcries a 748 532 316 1385 141 237 2,109 
Number of employees 6,368 5,658) 4,106 1,158 2,413) 1,254 20,957 
Actual horse-power of engines 
emploved 24,367 16,003 10,471 4,379 9,733} 4,348 69,301 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings £ | 1,754,287| 894,280] 433,808, 264,298) 341,829) 114,383) 3,802,885 
Approxiniate value of plant ancl 
machinery £ | 1,093,302] 912,900} 577,832); 177,346 965,794] 223,105) 3,950,279 
Total amount of wages paid 
during year Se £ | 1,464,097) 1,210,078: 775,680| 235,940) 553,913} 237,783] 4,477,491 
Value of fuel used .. £ 72,999) 49,480 33,530 11,714 17,456; 17,150} 202,329 
Value of materials used £ | 3,722,375] 1,510,645] 1,375,656) 777,632! 808,897] 276,161] 8,471,366 
Total value of outpnt £ | 6,067,138) 3,482,051! 2,577,629) 1,134,160] 1,724,592] 620,136 )15,605,706. 
Value of production. . £ | 2,271,764 1,921,926; 1,168,443) 344,814) 898,239] 326,825} 6,932,011 





(ii) Development in Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The development of forest and 
other saw-mills, etc., since 1925-26 is shown in the following table :— 


SAW-MILLS, FOREST AND OTHER; JOINERY, ETC.—AUSTRALIA, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Items. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
Number of establishments i ne 2,340 2,244 2,168 2,164 2,109 
Number of employees .. ae 33,309 30.217 27,399 | @ 24,975 | a 20,957 
Actual horse-power of engines used Bs 72,924 69,813 69,912 68,330 69,301 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. Value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid 

Value of fuel used 

Value of materials used . 

Value of final output . 

Value of production is 


4,119,714 | 3,757,056 | 3,878,828 | 3,877,292 | 3,802,885 
6,195,973 | 4,760,400 | 4,428,949 | 4,184,260 | 3,950,279 
7,401,907 | 6,074,006 | 5,571,162 | 5,017,539 | 4,477,491 

221,458 214,842 221,108 201,033 202,329 
11,355,751 }11,097,006 [10,751,059 (10,139,429 | 8,471,366 
22,223,017 120,712,673 |19,705,157 |18,178,153 |15,605,706 
10,645,808 | 9,400,825 | 8,732,990 | 7,834,691 | 6,982,011 





Ht th Mh th th th 











(a) See § 9.1. 


The effect of the depression in the saw-milling industry is reflected in tho decreases 
recorded in the manufacturing returns during the past three years. The saw-mill output 
of native timber declined from 739,799,000 super. feet in 1925-26 to 484,637,000 super. 
feet in 1929-30. 


6. Agricultural Implement Works.—(i) General. The manufacture of agricultural 
implements is an important industry in Australia, and is of particular interest, owing 
to the fact that it was one of the first to which it was sought to apply the so-called 
““New Protection.”” The articles manufactured include stripper-harvesters, header 
harvesters or reaper thrashers, strippers, reapers and binders, stump-jump and otber 
ploughs, harrows, disc and other cultivators, winnowers, corn-shellers and baggers, drills, 
kerosene and petrol engines, and other implements employed in agriculture. The stripper 
harvester, which combines the stripper with a mechanism for winnowing and bagging 
grain, is an Australian invention, and is universally employed in agriculture. 
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(li) Details for States, 1929-30. The following table gives particulars of the agri- 
cultural implement works in each State for the year 1929-30 :— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS, 1929-30. 








I 

Items. | N.8.W. Vie. ~ Q'land. | 8. Aust. IW. Aust.| ‘Tos. Australia, 
! 

H 
Number of factories as ws 27, 72 5 36} 8| .. 148 
Number of employees 565, 2,639 277 790 192) .. 4,463 
Actual horse-power of engines ‘employed 542, 2,656 23 1,278 238] .. 4,737 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 169,145) 324,305] 44,902; 164,426] 54,176] .. 756,954 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 77,477| 319, 705} 12,690) 201,116, 29,812) .. 640,800 
Total amount of wages paid during year£ | 135,101 583, 956! 54,463; 163,407; 48,442} .. 985,369 
Value of fuel used ‘ £ 4,975] 45, “924; 5,103] 11,141 1,877] .. 68,320 
Value of materials used ie £ | 154/124 551,261| 37, 7229] 159,189| 18,046) |. 919,842 
Total value of output £ 379; 828)1, 378, 287] 131,199} 382,615, 125,633) .. | 2,397,562 
Value of production £ 220,729 "781,802 88,874 212,285 105,710) .. | 1,409,400 

















(iii) Development in Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The agricultura] implement 
industry declined considerably during the war years, but great progress was made 
thereafter. The fall in world prices of agricultural products resulted, however, in 
a considerable slackening in employment and output in 1929-30 as compared for 
example with 1926-27. Details for the past five years are as follow :— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








Items. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
Number of factories as a sie, 148 | 155 - 157 150 148 
Number of employees .. a 5,691 6,636 © 5,729 | (a) 5,480 | (a) 4,463 
Actual horse-power of engines used anon 5,344 6,002 6,355 4,808 4,737 


695,214 | 767,817 789,966 771,805 756,954 
622,165 ; 686,821 682,270 662,119 640,800 
4,270,555 | 1,501,725 1,291,330 | 1,227,720 985,369 
71,137 | 82,651 87,996 77,642 68,320 
1,385,089 | 1,574,492 1,335,986 | 1,266,128 919,842 
3,228,502 3'819,449 ' 3,303,557 | 3,167,332 | 2,397,562 
1,772,276 | 2,162,306 1,879,575 | 1,823,562 | 1,409,400 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid 

Value of fuel used 

Value of materials used . 

Total value of output 

Value of production 


bh th th th th th ts 








(a) See § 9.1. 


7. Engineering Works. Formerly it was impossible to record separate details for 
the engineering industry owing to the limited classification adopted by some of the States, 
but since 1926-27 these particulars have been obtained, and with oné or two duplica- 
tions of minor importance, the following figures are representative of the engineering 
industry :— 


ENGINEERING WORKS, 1929-30. 


























j 1 
Items. 1 N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. ; S. Aust. (W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
i ' 
ef | 
Number of factories ae 282 295 44 56 69 13 759 
Number of employees... 6,380 5,693 1,237 1,092 817 241 15,480 
Actual horse-power of en- 
gines employed 8,835 7,984 2,873 1,677 1,522 315 23,206 
Approximate value of land , 
and buildings £ | 1,470,102 1,314,070 | 101,693 ; 128,179 | 214,899 | 42,248 | 3,271,191 
Approximate value of plant 
and machinery £& | 1,274,868 | 1,219,315 | 263,893 | 178,509 | 195,106 | 33,992 | 3,165,683 
Total amount of wages paid a 
during year .. £ | 1,570,639 | 1,324,913 | 293,408 | 237,438 | 183,159 | 45,728 | 3,655,285 
Value of fuel used £ 73,550 80,205 16,530 15,264 | 16,288 3,669 205,506 
Value of materials used £ |*1,681,475 | 1,535,036 | 213,339 | 246,667 | 204,871 | 29,014 | 3,910,402 
Total value of output £3, "939, 666 3,607,883 | 659,122 | 594,957 | 512,669 | 97,565 | 9,411,862 
Value of production £ 27184,641 1,992,642 | 429,253 | 333,026 | 291,510 | 64,882 | 5,295,954 
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In addition to engineering works which supply ordinary requirements, there is now 
a large number of establishments which engage in the manufacture of special classes of 
machinery and implements. The manufacture of mining, smelting, and textile machinery 
and apparatus forms an important section of this industry. 


8. fronworks and Foundries. The extension of the classification noted in the pre- 
ceding sub-section has made possible the separate publication of details for the group 
of industries comprised under the heading of ironworks and foundries. This combination 
consists of ironworks, foundries, iron safes and doors, steel castings, iron bedsteads, sash 
weights, steel window frames and sashes, nut and belt making, oxy-acetylene welding, 
springs, horse-shoes, screws, lift making, tools, and brickmakers’ implements. Parti- 
culars for the year 1929-30 are as follows :— 


IRONWORKS AND FOUNDRIES, 1929-30. 


























t 
1 
| 
Items. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
| H 
1 
{ ! 
' j 
t 
Number of factories .. és 167 | 169 207 29 ufo, 399 
Number of employees \6,948 | 3,883 _ 502 843 346 sé 12,522 
Actual horse-power of engines . 
STADION EE ; Pisa ee 36,050 7,034 708 1,355 335 a 45,482 
Approximate value of land an ‘ 
A buildings .. i 7 ent : (1,563,620 | 669,330 | 73,846 [125,511 | 37,141 oie 2,469,448 
Approximate value o: P ant and ° 
- raped ; B 2,806,908 | 702,420 rer 67,120 | 41,715 a 8,735,232 
‘0 amount 0. wages pai 
during year ae £ | 1,798,199 | 822,116 |112,070 |170,842 | 87,477 is 2,990,704 
Value of fuel used £ 381,361 96,563 | 12,331 | 14,575 6,343 ie 511,173 
Value of matcrials used £ | 7,084,646 | 890,003 | 122,434 |165,322 | 81,783 ar 8,344,188 
Total value of output £ ‘10, 213; 855 12 245, 262 | 289,460 | 395,210 | 199,040 -» 113,342,827 
Vatue of production £12 "747, 1848 fi; 258,696 | 154,695 | 215,313 | 110,914 Pr 4,487,466 








9. Railway and Tramway Workshops.—(i) Details for each State, 1929-30. The 
railway and tramway workshops which form an important item in Class V. are chiefly 
State-owned institutions. The following table giving details concerning them includes; 
however, private and municipal establishments for manufacturing and repairing rolling- 
stock :— 


RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY WORKSHOPS, 1929-30. 

















Ttems. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia, 
Number of factories AS 42 20 | 14 16 22 6 120 
Number of employees _ 13,304 6,462 i 3,774 3,115 2,295 389 29,339 
Actual horse- power of engines 
employed 15,238 4,704 | 5,033 8,241 2,959 425 31,600 
Approximate value of land R 
and buildings .. £ |2,890,763 [1,304,055 ! 700,368 | 848,623 ; 472,842 | 13,860 | 6,230,511 
Approximate value of Plant | 
aud Machinery 3,023,713 11,084,980 | 510,417 | 727,324 | 433,587 | 92,117 | 5,872,138 
Total amount of wages pat : 
during year... £ 13,520,149 |1,635,683 , 961,382 | 819,553 | 572,253 | 89,985 | 7,599,005 
Value of fucl used £ 108,157 80,081 | 31,182 41,921 | 28,249 5,825 295,415 


Value of materials used £ 12,343,809 |1,605,760 | 548,228 | 806,799 H 385,746 | 18,986 | 5,709,328 
‘Total value of output £ 16,802,678 3/810, 9552 {1,867,366 }1,870,433 ‘1,138,031 | 126,520 |15,615,590 
‘Value of production £& [4,350,712 2/124; 711 js »287,956 11,021,713 , 724,036 | 101,719 | 9,610,847 
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In addition to the above, a railway workshop is in operation in the Northern 
Territory. The work is confined almost exclusively to repairs to rolling-stock, etc., no 
new goods being manufactured. For the sake of convenience this establishment is not 
included in any of the tables in this chapter. 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The following table shows the 
development of railway and tramway workshops in Australia since 1925-26 :— 


RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY WORKSHOPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











Items. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927. 28. : 1928-29. 1929-30. 
‘ 1 
es [cess ates Ss 
{ ‘ 
i { 
Number of factories an fifa si Wb t 125 122 122 120 
Number of employees eae 28,558 § 30,715 $1,315] (a) 31,658 | (a) 29,339 


Actual horse-power of engines Swaed 2. ' 26,168 | 28,938 31,819 32,346 31,600 
Approx. value of land and huildings £ 4 491,396 | 5,062,626 5,345,663] 5,836,141 6,230,511 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 5,076,776 ; 5,722,784 5,338,210 5,726,039 5,872,138 
Total amount of wages paid £ | 7,192,869 7,815,202 7,967,515) 8,058,200 7,599,005. 
Value of fuel used . a te 250,632 | 278,508 294,913 322,936 295,415 
Valne of materials used £ 6,008,231 | 6 Pee 6,319,442; 6,667,634 5,709,328 
Total value of output £. $4,855,904 | 15,589,646 | 16,338,583! 17,072,899 | 15,615,590 
Value of production oo £ 8,627,181 | 9,267,961 9,724,228] 10,082,129 9,610,847 














(a) See § 9.1. 


The growth of the railway and tramway systems, conjointly with heavy increases in 
passenger and goods traffic throughout Australia, has resulted in corresponding activity 
in workshops engaged in the manufacture or repair of rolling-stock, etc. During the 
five years prior to 1929-30 the number of employees increased by more than 5,000, and 
the output rose from £12,384,177 to £17,072,699, but in 1929-30 there was a decrease of 
over 2,000 employees with a consequent fall in the output as compared with the preceding 
year. 


10. Metal Extraction and Ore Reduction Works.—The following table gives par- 
ticulars of metal extraction and ore reduction works. The classification of these 
works ig not uniform in the several States, and the combination of industries is, there- 
fore, somewhat unsatisfactory. The returns do not include particulars of plants used 
on mines. 


METAL EXTRACTION AND ORE REDUCTION WORKS, 1929-30. 











Items. N.S.W. Vic. [Q’land. |S. Aust.) W.A.| Tas, | Australia. 
(a) 
: \ < = 
I 
Nunnber of factories a os 17 7 7 2 5 38. 
Number of employees 2,131 41 141 | 1,338 1,203 4,854 
Actual horse-power of engines ‘employed 19,701 45 884 5 b ie 63,635 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 528,943 | 15,215 | 8,669 b 6 je 1,175,523. 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 2,827,123 8,440 | 78,247 5 6b jc 5,034,949- 
Total amount of wages paid gun year | 714,355 8,884 | 31,389 6 5 |e 1,492,565 
Value of fuel used .. £ :1,080,197 1,751 | 7,300 b b le 1,743,323. 
Vaiue of materials used o £ -5,740,872 | 86,883 | 58,828 7) 6 je 10,365,710 
_ Total valne of output £ ‘8,632,665 | 111,187 | 74,387 6 6 je 15,505,609- 
Value of production a £ te 811,596 | 22,553 | 8,259 & b |e 3,396,576. 

















(a) In Western Australia all the plants are worked on the mines, and are therefore not inclided. 
(b) Information not available for publication. {e) Includiag South Australia and Tasmania. 
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1l. Bacon-curing Factories.—{i) Details for each State, 1929-30. The following 
table gives particulars of factories engaged in bacon-curing in each State during the 
past year :— 


BACON-CURING FACTORIES, 1929-30. 























Items. N.8.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. oS 
\ 

Number of factories .. 2 23 19 8 8 5 6 69 
Number of employees. . 33 348 544 559 169 47 41 1,708 
Actual horse-puwer ot engines 

employed 1,130 1,798 1,443 410 192 938 5,071 
Approximate value of land and 

buildings .. £1} 153,503 | 227,670 | 177,513 | 56,387 | 17,330 | 17,539 | 649,942 
Approximate value of plant and { 

Machinery £ 60,969 | 120,600 | 116,738 | 28,349 7,791 6,575 | 341,022 
Total amount of salarics and ! 

wages pair ts £ 98,501 | 135,157 | 184,775 | 44,569 | 12,634 7,931 433,567 
Value of fuel used oe £ 14,000 26,992 19,801 { 5,317 2,439 5,525 74,074 
Value of materials used £& (1,015,858 '1,045,999 | 952,882 306,089 | 152,721 | 82,408 3,555,957 
‘Lotal value of output £ ,1,238,390 1,367,179 |1,470,097 | 398,580 | 186,828 | 104,925 |4,765,999 
Value of production .. £ | 208,532 | 204,188 | 497,414 | 87,174 | 31,668 | 16,992 {1,135,968 





(ii) Quantity and Value of Production. The following table shows the number of 
pigs killed and the quantity and value of the production of bacon-curing factories in 
each State for the year 1929-30 :— 


BACON-CURING FACTORIES.—PIGS KILLED, AND PRODUCTION, 1929-30. 















































Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. /Tasmania. Pos 
. 
1 1 | 
Pics Kiep. 
; ! 
Number 233,435 | 218,799 | 263,775 | 51,325 20,315 | 19,373 | 807,022 
| ! 
Psopucts. 
| a | ; 

Bacon and ham .. Ib. ‘00, 988, 249) 18,222, 200° 18,924, 040" 4,819,604, 2,601,422, 1,696,263 67,247,793 
Lard. ae * "625,604! 1,012, 218 | "989; 890, 180, sa $8,988' 104,709 3,002,272 
VALUE. 

| | 
Bacon and ham .. £ |1,047,625 (1,040,235 1,016,102 | 273,345 | 164,804 | 77,493 |3,619,604 
Lard... ah £ | 21,968! 38,139 | 37,216 6,607 3,386 | 4.050 | 111,366 
Other products .. £ 122° 915 | 279,218 405,195 118,628 18,423 | 13,084 | 957,468 
. : | 


4 
t 








(a) A portion of the bacon and ham treated was Imported or purchased. 


Bacon and ham and other pig products are dealt with more fully in Chapter XVIII. 
Farmyard, Dairy, and Bee Products. 
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12. Butter, Cheese, and Condensed Milk Factories.(i) Detatle for each State, 


1929-30. 


factories in each State during the year 1929-30 :— 


The subjoined table gives particulars of butter, cheese and condensed milk 




















BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES, 1929-30. 
Items. . N.S.W. , Victoria. | Q'land. |S. Aust.| W.a. | Tas. | Aus 
; ; ' H tralia. 
1 f 1 - on: 
Number of factories . ! 138' 163 117 a! 13 34! 509 
Number of employees : 1,230. 2,387| 1,087 271 121! 180: 5,276 
Actual horse-power of engines : : | f ‘ 
employed . , 8,806: 7,003 7,582 866 5481 418 25,223 
Approximate value of land and | | | | t F 
buildings . 704,018; 1,029,860, 523,033; 174,870, 70,093, 36,715, 2,538,589 
Approximate value of plant and | 
machinery £ 814,422 1,010,225 703,808) 110,408) 57,949' 38,373; 2,735,185 
Total amount of wages “paid £ 333, 4151 580,481! 263,757 55,510) 30,229} 27,867; 1,291,259 
Value of fuel used : £ 93, "493! 171,583 56,167} 12,656) nee 15,187 355,811 
Value of materials used £ | 7,270, 021! 7,426,765) 5,525,338| 739,986, 381,567 | 448,158] 21,791,835 
Total value of output £! 8, 125, 666: 8,753,102} 6,422,374) 851,597 459, 456| 541,651 25, 153, 846 
Value of production £1 762, 152, 1,154,754| 840,869 98,955! 71, ed 78, 3061 3. 006,200 
t tS 





(ii) Development in Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The following table shows the 
progress of the factories in this industry during the past five years :— 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





Items. 


Number of factories 
Number of employees 


Actual horse-power of engines used 
Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 


Total amount of wages paid 
Value of fuel used 

Value of materials used . 
Total value of output 
Value of production 


inihtninintotns ft 








i 1927-28. 


; 563 
; 5,520) 
22'668 
2,392,225 
2,604,018 
1,298,540 
342,404 
20,529,240 
24'788,248 
3,916,604 








1928-29. 


523! 
a 5,441: 





22,623,740 
26,305,690 
3,407,394, 


1929-30. 





509 
a 5,276 


21 791, 835 
25, 153; 846 
3,006,200 





4 
1925-26. | 1926-27. 

| 

I 
5 | 579 
5,490 5,419 
17,989 20,148 
" 1,964'887 | 2,297,656 
2/522'367 | 2,649,044 
' 13244:470 | 1,242,813 
314,186 | "315,004 
19,248,172 |17,907,326 
22,971,416 (21,737,110 
3,409,058 3,514,780 

(a) See § 9.1. 


(iii) Quantity and Value of Production. The following table shows the quantity 
and value of butter, cheese, and condensed milk produced, and the quantity of milk 
used in butter, cheese, and condensed milk factories in each State during the past 


year :— 





Particulars. 














Butter factories .. gals. 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES.—PRODUCTION, 1929-30. 
N.S.W.  Victoria.| Q’land. S. Aust. 1 W. Aust. |Tasmania.' én 
MILK Usep (,000 ommrrED). 
210,192 | 199,974 | 156,185 | 14,848 | 9,255 | 18,877 | 604,881 
| 6,648 6,561 , 12,302; 3,260; (a) 747 |b 29,518 
. (a) 14,443 : (a) ne : ie e 14,443 


eese oy, si8 
Condensed milk factories 





(a) Particulars not available for publication. 
(6) Excluding Western Australia. 
(ec) Victoria only. 
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BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES.—PRODUCTION 





























1929-30—continued. 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.] Tas. ue 
Propucts (,000 oMITTED). 
Butter .. #3 Ib. | 100,814 | 87,170 | 76,104 | 7,657 4,723 6,440 | 282,908 
Cheese 6,163 6,748 ) 12,375 3,537 (a) 762 \{c) 29,585 
Condensed. and concentrated | 
milk. Ib. (a) 39,752 (a) ae os ..  (b) 39,752 
Powdered milk: tf (a) 11,829 eo | a as ie ©) 11,829 
VaLuE (,000 omMITTED). 
Butter £ 7,405 | 6,624 "6,798 688 401 498 21,414 
Cheese . £ 80 | 370 | 551 138 (a) 31 \(c) 1,370 
Condensed and concentrated 
milk ‘ £ (a) 1,014 | (a) a te «-  |(b) 1,014 
Powdered milk £ (a) 470 \ | Se os .» =a) 470 











(a) Information not available for publication. 
(6) Victoria only. 
(c) Excluding Western Australia. 
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The butter, cheese, and condensed milk industries are dealt with more fully in the 
Chapter entitled Farmyard, Dairy, and Bee Products. 


13. Meat and Fish Preserving Works.—These industries are now of considerable 
importance in Australia. Large freezing works have been installed at many ports 
throughout the continent for the purpose of freezing produce chiefly for export, while 
insulated space for the carriage of frozen produce is provided by steamship companies 
trading between Australia and other parts of the world. 


MEAT AND FISH PRESERVING WORKS, [929-30. 

















Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|/W. Aust.; Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. 33 4 13 10 ee 4 3 34 
Number of employees. . 213 907 1,888 sie 147 17 3,172 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed . 181 3,937 7,859 ot 660 3 12,640 
Approximate ‘value of land and 
buildings .. £ 48,004 | 600,740 |1,290,720 an 371,310 | 2,717 | 2,313,491 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery &£ 19,996 | 372,540 | 758,675 oT 385,391 | 2,876 | 1,539,478 
Total amount of wages ‘paid dur- 
ing year .. £ 47,664 | 242,496 | 552,434 Ais 79,594 | 3,117 925,305 
Value ot fuel used oe £ 8,595 34,660 77,571 ‘ 7,701 | 1,456 129,983 
Value of materials used «. | 166,148 {1, 617, 544 3, 172, 498 ss 170,618 | 6,855 | 5,133,663 
Total value of ontput ¢ | 240,396 2, °074,443 |3) 634, 224 i 250,470 | 18,031 | 6,217,564 
Value of production £ 65,653 | 422,239 | 384, 1155 st 72,151 | 9,720 953,918 








Full particulars regarding quantities and values of beef, mutton, and lamb preserved 
by cold process, exported from Australia during a series of years, will be found in 
Chapter XVI. 

a 


14. Bakeries.—The following table gives particulars regarding establishments at 
which the manufacture of bread, cakes, etc., was carried on in each State during the year 
1929-30. 
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BAKERIES (INCLUDING CAKES AND PASTRY), 1929-30. 





1 ‘ 


2 
Itema. ! NSW. eatca | Q’land. 'S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 

















a ‘ ‘| ae 

Number of factories .. aie 358 464 | 223 - 98 63 |; 47! 1,253 
Number of employees... «| 8,144 2,951 1,933 781 293 ' 877° 9,979 
Actual horse-power of engines 

employed . 2,282 1,944 654 | 638 287 1,369 | 7,174 
Approximate Value of “land and ‘ 

buildings .. £ 1,615,114 {1,019,260 | 388,916 | 273,635 | 103,791 | 298,654 | 3,699,370 
Approximate value of plant and : 

machinery ¢| 491,090 { 366,290 ! 169,605 | 94,078 | 34,276 | 91,965 { 1,247,304 
Total amount of wages paid dur- | i 

ing year .. E £° 726,230 | 575,383 | 366,487 |142,196 | 61,690 | 134,441 | 2,006,427 
Value of fuel used oe £' 97,768 88,005 32:877 19,952 8,474 ; 21,211 268,282 
Value of materials used £ 12,137,657 |2,000,540 | 730,001 | 502,245 | 217,830 | 327,803 | 5,' 916, 076 
Total value of output £ (8,687,427 |3,313,820 {1,492,644 | 811,742 | 383,921 | 538,099 |10,227,653 
Value of production .. £ '!1,452,007 |1,225,275 | 729,766 | 289,545 | 157,617 | 189,085 ; 4, 043, 295 








(a) Includes Biscuits and Confectionery. 


15. Jam and Fruit Preserving, Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar Factories. —(i) Details 
for each State, 1929-30. The subjoined table gives particulars of factories at which 
these industries were carricd on in each State during the year 1929-30. 


JAM AND FRUIT PRESERVING, PICKLES, ETC., FACTORIES, 1929-30. 

















| 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas. Insaciante 
Namber of factories .. e 39 39 12 18 6 7 121 
Number of employees .. 1,213 2,261 341 481 41 443 4,780 
Actual horse-power cf engines 
employed .. 1,616 2,085 G37 382 47 1,224 6,101 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings .. £| 326,442 | 460,635 | 41,427 |120,977 | 14,222 | 100,958 | 1,064,661 
Approximate value of. plant and 
machinery .. £ | 143,772 | 286,240 | 31,851 | 69,109 5,857 | 31,004 567,833 
Total amount of wager ald dur- 
ing year... £ | 220,262 | 411,886 | 49,284 | 78,745 6,777 | 106,554 873,508 
Value of fuel used Fs £ 20,132 40,986 3,794 7,042 1,601 | 10,079 83,634 
Value of materials used £ | 793,800 |1,624,703 | 240,033 | 275,949 | 24,404 | 331,379 | 3,290,268 
Total value of output .. £ |1,278,633 |2,592,061 | 343,549 | 414,258 | 42,853 | 507,084 | 5,178,438 
Value of production .. £| 464,701 | 926,372 | 99,722 /131,267 | 16,848 | 165,626 | 1,804,536 











(ii) Development in Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The following table refers to jam 
and fruit preserving, etc., establishments in Australia for the last five years :— 


JAM AND FRUIT PRESERVING, PICKLES, ETC., FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








Items. ; 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 

i 3 
Number of factories o- pA oe 165 164 167 121 121 
Number of employees .. ee 6,189 6,119 6,627 la 5,478 Ia 4,780 
Actual horse-power of engines employed Ms 4,520 4,528 5,215 5,198 6,101 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages pat 

Value of fuel used 

Valne of materials used . 

Total value of output ane 
Value of production oe on 


1,038,819 } 1,084,835 | 1,177,963 | 1,058,445 | 1,064,661 
615,452 634,771 748,888 Gv1,229 567,833 
$02,859 974,224 | 1,049,136 869,144 $73,508 

70,549 79,311 92,373 78,422 83,634 

3,135,573 | 3,511,388 | 3,703,161 | 3,030,762 | 3,290,268 

5,002,487 | 5,480,065 | 5,967,876 | 5,054,585 | 5,178,438 

1,796,365 | 1,889,366 | 2,172,342 | 1,945,411 | 1,804,536 





Reeth hth in ty 











(a) See § 9.1. 


The progress of the jam-making industry was very marked during the war years, 
when considerable quantitics were exported overseas for the supply of army requirements. 
With the loss of this trade on the terminatgon of the war, production declined considerably, 
and in 1929-30 amounted to only 79,698,965 ]b., compared with 75,252,189 Ib. in 
1928-29, and 142,290,204 in 1918-19. The output of preserved fruit has grown to 
considerable proportions, and during 1929-30, 86,334,408 lb. were processed. The 
production of pickles and sauces, however, showed a slight decline. 
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(iii) Production. The following table shows the quantity and value of jams, pickles 
and sauces manufactured in each State during 1929-30 :— 


JAMS, PRESERVED FRUIT, PICKLES AND SAUCES.—OUTPUT, 1929-30. 









































Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | s Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | an 
Quantiry (,000 omrrreD). 
Jams we o. th. 15.806 37,579 6,923 (a) (a) 12,145 |e 79,699 
Pulp tie - 4,828 16,873 1,492 (a) (a) 6,954 |e 35,718 
Fruit, preserved oe ” 16,853 57,153 5,074 2,763 ais 4,491 86,334 
Pickles... oY pints 1,885 1,452 (a) 556 (a) (a) 6 4,167 
Sauces .. oe an 5,346 8,806 777 4,160 (a) (a) b 19,469 
VALUE. 
Jams ae ee £ 456,795 | 850,125 | 165,205 (a) 1 (a) 267,922 ¢1,885,564 
Pulp : a £ 29,296 85,378 10,580 (a) (a) 88,327 |e 235,976 
Fruit, preserved os £, 259,543 | 998,876 | 109,643 52,083 oe 144,109 | 1,564,254 
Pickles es oe £ 55,812 60,218 11,578 23,352 (a) (a) b 159,553 
Sauces .. oe £& 317,909 | 304,397 26,797 | 139,807 (a) (a) 6 800,210 
(a) Particulars not available for publication. (bo) Including Western Australia and Tasmania. 


(c) Including Western Australia and South Australia. 


16. Confectionery Factories.—{i) Details for each State, 1929-30. The growth of 
this industry will be apparent when it is stated that at the close of 1900 there were in 
New South Wales only 16 establishments, with 706 employees, and in Victoria 16 
establishments, employing 731 persons, the plant and machinery in the former State 
being valued at £2,815, and in the latter at £19,070. Returns for 1929-30 are given 
hereunder :— 


CONFECTIONERY FACTORIES, 1929-30. 








Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. (W. Aust. a Australia. 
a 
Number of factories .. ne 74 140 12 17 11 WA 254 
Number of employecs .. 2,957 3,097 582 358 266 we 7,260 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed .. 4,033 6,784 716 638 261 35 12,432 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings .. £ |1,077,023 | 589,095 | 182,107 | 96,226 | 63,041 os 2,007,492 
Approximate value of. plant and = 
machinery .. £& /1,044,522 | 888,355 | 158,989 | 79,023 | 77,581 | .. 2,248,470 


Total amount of wages paid during 


yea £ | 485,766 | 511,392 | 79,000 | 47,879 | 43,617 is 1,167,654 
Value of fuel nsed £ 54,278 89,331 7,691 | 11,402 4,824 a 167,526 
Value of materials used £ 11,502,044 |1,605,520 | 141,868 | 159,750 | 140,491 aa 3,549,678 
Total value of output .. £ |2,919,893 |2,801,299 | 359,427 | 252,355 | 234,785 ae 6,567,759 
Value of production £ 11,363,571 {1,106,448 | 209,868 | 81,203 | 89,470 3 2,850,560 




















(a) Included with Bakeries. 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The growth of the confectionery 
industry during the past four years is exhibited in the following table :— 


CONFECTIONERY FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











Items. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
(a) (9) (a) (a) (c) 
| 
Number of factories... a 267 * 286 293 820 254 
Nutber of employees .. = 8,849 9,048 8,616 }5 8,386 |b 7,260 


Actual horse-power of engines employed 13,047 14,166 14,241 12,787 12,432 














Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 2,014,563 | 2,084,233 | 2,074,074 | 2,201,885 | 2,007,492 
Approx. value cf plant and machinery £ | 2,199,860 | 2,311,513 | 2,332,479 | 2,368,208 | 2,248,470 
Total amount of wages paid canine year £ | 1,391,114 | 1,426,779 | 1,305,241 | 1,385,907 | 1,167,654 
Value of fuel used é £ 166,846 165,181 186,323 183,787 167,526 
Value of materials used . £ | 3,884,045 | 3,918,090 | 4,054,201 | 3,998,906 | 3,549,673 
Total value of output £ | 6,993,566 | 7,097,911 | 7,300,429 | 7,455, 428 6,567,759 
Value of production £ | 2,942,675 | 3,014,640 | 3,059,905 3,272, 735 | 2,850,560 
(a) Including Biscuits and Bakeries in Tasmania. (b) See § 9.1. (c) Figures for Tasmania 


included in Bakeries. 
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The confectionery industry has expanded considerably during recent years, largely 
as a result of the stimulus afforded by the embargo placed on the importation of luxuries 
during the period of the war. The establishments engaged therein found employment 
for 7,260 persons in 1929-30, and the value of the output amounted to £6,567,759. 
The decline in the value of output, etc., in 1929-30 is due to the exclusion of the returns 
for Tasmania which have been incorporated with Bakeries to avoid disclosing confidential 
information. The Australian market has been captured, and an export trade is being 
developed. Several large British manufacturers of confectionery have established branch 
works in Australia. 


17. Flour Mills.—(i) Details for States, 1929-30. The following table shows the 
position of the flour-milling industry in each State in 1929-30 :— 


























FLOUR MILLS, 1929-30. 
| A 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia, 
(a) (a) 
| 7 
' 1 
{ 
Number of factories 53 38, 9 34 19 9 162 
Number of employees 1,043 898 274 428 350 104 3,097 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed 7,331 5,591 1,411 2,964 2,485 527 20,309 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings 810,602 | 431,710 | 151,992 | 217,961 | 229,883 | 59,715 | 1,901,863 
Approximate vaiue of plant 
and machinery .. £ | 864,462 | 580,835 | 168,236 | 322,247 | 261,594 | 42,910 | 2,240,284 
Total amount of wages paid 
during year Ae £ | 301,866 | 235,971 72,354 | 106,162 91,268 ) 25,743 833,364 
Value of fuel used .. £ 69,576 57,843 12,827 a 22,354 5,103 199,802 
Value of materials used £ |5,091,862 |4,370,908 | 812,418 [1,650,678 |1,352,916 | 317,504 {18,596,286 
Total value of output £ |5,976,447 |5,106,194 | 985,460 {1,846,142 |1,605,937 | 374,391 |15,894,571 
Value of production & 15,009 | 677,443 | 160,215 | 163,365 | 230,667 | 51,784 | 2,098,483 
i 


(a) The manufacture of cornflour, oatmeal, etc., was also carried on in some of these establishments. 


(ii) Production of Flour and By-products, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The production of 
flour by the mills in each State for the years 1925-26 to 1929-30 was as follows :— 


FLOUR MILLS.—PRODUCTION OF FLOUR, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 











Year.(b) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.} Australia. 
Tons.a Tons.a Tons.a Tons.a Tons.a Tons.a Tons.a 
1925-26 434,407 | 336,704 61,587 | 138,127 | 190,369 | 24,774 | 1,185,968 
1926-27 431,632 | 360,051 52,959 | 140,426 | 133,919 | 22,861 | 1,141,748 
1927-28 400,363 | 367,383 53,858 | 122,107 | 127,246 | 21,676 | 1,092,632 
1928-29 449,011 | 390,286 54,433 | 137,202 | 119,550 | 21,277 | 1,171,759 
1929-30 432,472 | 364,682 61,102 | 138,115 | 120,595 ; 19,899 | 1,136,865 

















(a) Tons of 2,000 Ib. (6) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


The total production of flour in Australia for the last year, viz., 1,136,865 tons 
was valued at £12,188,550. In addition, 464,909 tons of bran and pollard, valued at 
£3,419,006 were made. The total quantity of wheat ground was 53,996,662 bushels. 


18. Sugar Mills.—{i) Details for 1929-30. The following table shows the position 
of the cane-crushing branch of the sugar-making industry in Queensland and New South 
Wales in 1929-30. Sugar-cane is not grown in the other States. Details regarding 
the area, yield, etc., of sugar-cane will be found in Chapter XVII., Agriculturad 
Production. 
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SUGAR MILLS, 1929-30. _ 


Items. | N.S.W. Queensland. | Australia. 




















Number of factories .. Be ss oe 3 35 38 
.Namber of employees .. Se 170 5,459 5,629 
Actual horse-power of engines employed . “fe a6 2,114 32,040 34,154 
Approximate value of land and buildings £ 135,042 | 1,026,657 | 1,161,699 
Approximate value of plant and machinery £ 540,679 | 6,283,921 | 6,824,600 
Total amount of wages paid during year .. £ 75,135 | 1,223,492 } 1,298,627 
Value of fuel used a a we £ 13,730 175,968 189,698 
Value of materials used es £ 329,705 | 7,558,993 | 7,888,698 
Total value of output .. ns Re £ 476,355 |10,586,450 {11,062,805 
Value of production .. me ie £ 132,920 | 2,851,489 | 2,984,409 





The products of the sugar mill are raw sugar and molasses, the former being sent 
to the refineries in different parts of Australia for further treatment. Part of the molasses 
produced is used for distillation, part is prepared for human consumption, part is 
turned into food-cake for cattle, part is used for manuring land, and the balance is either 
burnt as fuel or is allowed to run to waste. This latter quantity, however, is being 
reduced each year. 

(ii) Progress of Industry. (a) New South Wales. The following table shows the 
progress of this industry in New South Wales since 1925-26 :— 


SUGAR MILLS.—NEW SOUTH wales. 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








Items. \ 1925-26. 1926-27. aad 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 

ee | | 
Number of factories ae 3 a 3 3 | 3 
Number of employees... | 487 413 | (a) 375 (a) 170 
Cane crushed .. tons | 297,335 | 230, 354 | 208,612 | 147,414 | 174,110 
Sugar produced .. tons 32,385 26,604 | 23,349 16,954 | 19,568 


Molasses produced gals. ; 1,820,000 1,371,700 ' 1,196,700 914,000 1,064,405 


(a) See § 9.1. 


The number of mills in New South Wales has been reduced to three during recent 
years owing chiefly to the tendency towards concentration of cane-crushing in mills 
fitted with modern machinery, and the consequent closing of the small home mill. 
The stability afforded the sugar industry by Government assistance referred to in the 
chapter dealing with agriculture has been responsible for considerable progress in the 
cultivation of sugar cane, and consequently increased activity has occurred in the sugar 
mills in Queensland during recent years. 

(6) Queensland. Details for Queensland from 1911 onwards are given hereunder. 


SUGAR MILLS.—QUEENSLAND, 1911 TO 1929-30. 

















| 
Items. 1911. 1926-27, 1927-28. | 1928-20. 1929-30. 
ee H 
Number of factories a 49 39 35 | 35 35 
Number of employees as 4,295 6,949 6,005 | (a) 6,077 | (a) 5,459 
Cane crushed as tons ; 1,534,451 | 2,930,860 | 3,670,743 | 3,741,715 | 3,572,068 
Sugar produced .. tons 173,296 457,914 479,803 516,081 513,551 
Molasses— 
Sold to distillers and | : 
others e gals. | 2,393,669 | 3,301,557 | 4,823,728 | 5,676,821 5,854,398 
Used as fodder gals. 789,564 , 2,828,118 | 2,523,390 | 2,524,136 | 2,382,192 
Used as manure gals, 223,000 89,600 473,260 7,200 | 298,395 
Run to waste .. gals. 4 847,333 4,748, 015 | 3,495,063 | 3,044,889 | 2,253,083 
Burnt as fuel .. gals. Ji’ 2,547,140 3,204,997 | 5,131,726 | 4,202,588 
In Stock it gals. | 1,197,626 | 1,172,003 | 1,335,366 ; 488,600 | 871,292 
Tota] Molasses... gals. , 6 451,192 14, 686,433 |15,855,804 16, 873,372 [15,861,948 








(a) dee $9.1. 
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19. Sugar Refineries.—The establishment of the sugar-refining industry considerably 
antedates the establishment of the sugar-milling industry, the raw material operated 
upon being originally brought chiefly from Mauritius and the East. In 1929-30 there 
were two sugar refineries in each of the States of Victoria and Queensland, and one in 
each of the States of New South Wales and South Australia. The quantity of raw sugar 
operated upon amounted to 328,943 tons, for a yield of 319,804 tons of refined sugar, 
valued at £11,270,699. 


20. Breweries.—(i) Details for each State, 1929-30. The following table gives 
particulars concerning breweries in each State :— 


BREWERIES, 1929-30. 





| 




















1 
| 
Iteins. | NSW. | Vie. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. ,W. a | Tas. | Australia. 
i ; a) i 
| | 
Number of breweries .. .. 8. 9 91 6 10 : 3 45 
Number of employees i 1,156 | 1,153 396 ¢ 311 462° 112 {| 3,590 
Actual horse-power of engines | | | H 
employed . 4,609 | 4,186 2,165 : 1,478 | 1,647 | 715 14,800 
Approximate value of ‘land and | 
buildings .. £1} 847,108 | 714,795 | 292,780 !'179,333 282,024 | 141,388 | 2,457,428 
Approximate valuc of plant and 
inachinery.. £ {1,003,849 1,007,420 | 276,509 | 201,311 | 298,489 | 169,329 | 2,956,907 
Total amount of wages paid : 
during year £1} 350,178 | 409,815 | 115,940 | 104,517 | 151,721 33,209 | 1,165,380 
Value of fuel used £ 93,581 81,876 | 26,690 ! | 23,831 | 20,424 | 29,797 276,199 
Value of raw miterials used £1 990,968 !1, 021) 035 | 224,861 242, 471 | 347,261 60,655 | 2,887,251 
Total value of output £ 12,856, 464 2, 334, 283 |551,553 559,201 {805,308 , 152,124 | 7,258,933 
Value of production £ 11,771,915 jis 231 3372 | 300,002 1 292/899 437,623 / 61,672 | 4,095,483 





(a) Includes malting. 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The following table shows the 
progress of this industry during the past four years :— 


BREWERIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















Items. 1025-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-24. | 1929-30. 

Number of breweries... a as 52 | 48 46 45 45 
Number of employees .. ee 8,812 j 3,844 3,851 | a 3,874, 4 3,590 
Actual horse-power of engines used ae 13,246 13,143 14,688 14,217 14,800 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 2,141,886 2,205,779 2,347,851 | 2,476,207 | 2,457,428 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 2,595,955 | 2,710,319 | 2,853,623 | 2,912,078 | 2,956,907 
aotat eadune a wages p paid : een | Lis, ep aeeatees geeks heres 
Yalue of fuel use 3, 48,781 y151 295, 76,199 
yan ol ray materials used : ey er ! eat 441 Sees 2,310,080 2,887,251 
Total value of output 7,842,180 3941,97 964,626 ; 7,921,016 | 7,258,933 
Vaiue of production £ | 3'981;608 4'377,757 | 4/373,954 | 4,3143443 | 4/095,483 





(a) Sce § 9.1. 


The main feature in the history of the brewing industry, which was established at 
an early date in Australia, has been the change from the small local brewery in every 
township of moderate size to the large centralized city brewery. This, however, has 
not been so much in evidence during the period embraced in the above tablo, the 
reduction of the number of establishments during recent years being mainly due to 
several large amalgamations. Tho total value of output of breweries in Australia 
decreased from £7,842,180 in 1925-26 to £7,258,933 in 1929-30, and the quantity of 
ale and stout brewed dropped from 72,505,829 to 66,578,265 gallons during the same 
period. The consumption of ale and stout per head of the population remains fairly 
constant in Australia, and for the year 1929-30 averaged about 10} gallons. 
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(iii) Materials Used and Production. The table below shows the quantity of raw 
material used and the quantity and value of ale and stout brewed in each State during 
the year 1929-30. 


BREWERIES.—MATERIALS USED AND PRODUCTION, 1929-30. 





Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | ‘Tasmania. | Australia. 


Raw Materia USED. 

















Malt .. bushels 850,707 754,288 | 190,326 | 175,012! 210,579 44,784 | 2,225,606 
Hops. Ib, 809,098 619,218 | 171,549 | 183,687 | 193,000 40,864 | 2,017,416 
Sugar .. ewt. 95,313 103,328 24,930 20,520 28,707 3,921 | 276,719 
Raw MAtTeRtaL USED PER 1,000 GaLLons oF ALE anpD StTouT PRODUCED. 
Malt .. bushels! 32.58 34,36 31.08 33.85 |-° 35.05 37.04 33.43 
Hops .. Ib. 30.98 28.21 28.01 35.53 32.12 33.80 30.30 
Sugar .. ewt. 3.65 4.71 4.07 3.97 4.78 3.24 4.16 
ALE aND Stout Brewep. 
Quantity gallons | 26,113,448 | 21,952,775 | 6,124,413 | 5,170,387 | 6,008,184 | 1,209,058 |6o,578,265 
Value(a) £| 2,827,267 | 2,376,797 | 551,553 | 554,633 | 760,297 | 153,124 | 7,223,671 























{a) Exclusive of excise duty. 


21. Distilleries.—Distilleries are located in all the States with the exception of 
Western Australia and Tasmania. Complete details, however, are not obtainable, as the 
particulars for New South Wales factories are not available. The materials used in all 
distilleries during 1929-30 comprised 881,835 cwt. of molasses, 300,267 bushels of malt, 
and 8,817,948 gallons of wine, while the output of distilled spirit amounted to 7,240,090 
proof gallons. 


22. Tobacco, etc., Factories.—{i) Details for each State, 1929-30. During the year 
1929-30 there were twenty-three establishments in which the manufacture of tobacco, 
cigars, and cigarettes was carried on. There were no factories engaged in this industry 
in Queensland or Tasmania. 


TOBACCO, CIGAR, AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES, 1929-30. 

















7 7 
Items. H N.S.W. Victoria. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Australia. 
PS eect, eee Ce a = 
Nuunber of factories wie we ae | 8 12 1 2 23 
Number of employees 2,505 1,475 14 102 | 4,096 
Actual horse-power of engines employ ed | 1,221 725 (a) (a) | b 1,986 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 587,033 256,225 (a) (a) 6 857,787 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 382,545 174,745 (a) (a) b 565,556 
Total amount of wages paid sues year £ 481,679 318,559 (a) (a) 6 818,342 
Value of fuel used . £ 14,554 9,642 (a) (a) b 24,941 
Value of materials used . £ | 3,983,928 | 1,185,141 (a) (a) 65,111,443 
Total value of output £ } 5,406,662 | 2,005,347 (a) (a) b proas.l1s 
Value of production £ | 1,498,180 810,564 (a) {a) 6 2,386,730 
, 








(a) Not available for publication. {b) Including South Australia and Western Australia. 


(ii) Development in Australia. This industry was among the first to be established 
in Australia. In 1861 New South Wales had eleven factories, producing 177,744 Ib. 
of manufactured tobacco; in the same year there was one factory in Victoria, but 
the quantity of tobacco manufactured is not available. The Australian market has 
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for many years been largely supplied with local manufactures. The imports into 
Australia during 1929-30 comprised—manufactured tobacco 882,008 1b., cigars 87,443 
ib., and cigarettes 879,112 lb., while the quantities manufactured in Australian fac- 
tories were respectively 16,064,402 lb., 306,740 lb., and 5,371,005 lb. The following 
tables show the development of the tobacco manufacturing industry in Australia during 
recent years :— 


TOBACCO, CIGAR, AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 





2925-26. | 











Items. 1927-28. + 1928-29. ; 1929-30. 
Number of factories... Ss <u 26 | 24 23, 23 23 
Number of employees ce lg 4,825 | 4,286 4,217 a 4,137: a 4,096 
Actual horse-power of engines used es 1,713 ! 1,645 ‘1,684 | 1,946 . 1,986 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 640,239 ' 675,689 783,895 794,421 857,787 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 508,100 , 512,441 510,651 | 543,462 , 565,556 
Total amount of wages paid £ 800,615 ' 812,300 818,985 | 808,865 | 818,342 
Value of fuel used : £ 28,053 22,032 21,991 24,115 i oH 941. 
Value of materials used . £ 4,580,301 | 4,523,086 4,492'363 | 4,427'806 : 5,111,443 
Vale of final output £ 6,892,332 6,800,026 6,817,391 . 6.812, 791 | 7 523) 114 
Value of production £ 2,274,978 2,254,908 2,908,087 2 '360,870 | 2, 386, 730 
Lear USED AND PropUcTIon. 
ae ; ; ; = 
Leaf used . Se «+ 1,000 Ib. 18,662 18,610 ' 18,620 | 19, 136 | 19,175 
Tobacco mane At 7 - a 15,405 \ 15,008 , 15,097 | 15, 678 | 16,064 
Cigars 5 tee ” 456 | 410 ' 390 | 339 | 307 
Cigarettes - uA . | 5,134 | 5309) 5,891 | 5,858 5,371 
“i 1 
(a) See § 9.1. 


Although the manufacturing side of the tobacco industry is so firmly established in 
Australia, the production of locally-grown leaf is comparatively small, and manufacturers 
are dependent on imported leaf for the supply of their raw material. In this connexion, 
however, see item ‘‘ Tobacco ” in Chapter XVII., Agricultural Production. The respective 
quantities of Australian and imported leaf used during 1929--30 were 1,191,568 and 
17,983,113 Ib. 


23. Woollen and Tweed Mills.—(i) Details for each State, 1929-30. The manu- 
facture of woollens and tweeds was established in Australia at an early period in 
its history, and was under Government control, the first record in New South Wales 
dating back to 1801, when a few blankets were made by the convicts; the first record 
in Victoria was in 1867. The following table, which gives particulars for 1929-30, 
shows that the industry is now well established :— 


























WOOLLEN AND TWEED MILLS, 1929-30. 
Items. N.S.W. ‘ Victoria. Q'land.! S. Aust.| W.A. Tas. | Australia. 
: f ! j i 
Number of factories 15 . 31 2 1 6. 58 
Number of employees mf 3,197 6,663 353 260 111 1,259) 11,843 
Actual horse-power of engines em- | 
ployed 7,933 | 14,627 (a) (a) (a) 1,963, 5 26,407 
Approx. value of ‘land and ‘buildings £ 601, "207 (1 1135, 975, (a) {a) (a) 265, 974) b2, 124, 486 
Approx. value of plant and ma- 
chinery £ |1,048,301 [1,835,875 (a) (a) (a) | 355,496} 6 3,653,493 
a Canin of wages paid during } 
£ | 493,085 ,1,025,101 : (a) (a) (a) +159, 874) 61,780,514 
Vetus of fuel used £ 71,388 | 170,249 | (a) (a) (a) | 41, 7390! b '298,212 
Value of materials used £ j1, 173, 662.2. 030, 093 | (a) (a) {a} | 417 7390! 63,758,577 
Total value of output £ 2 082,499 13, 903, "164 (a) (a) (a) | 675 885] 66, 964, 160 
Value of production £ "937, 7449 jl. "702, 822 (a) (a) (a) | 216, 605) b2, 907,375 








(a) Information not available for publication. 
{o) Including Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia. 
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(ii) Development tn Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The progress of woollen avd 
tweed milling in Australia during the last four years is shown in the following table :-— 


WOOLLEN AND TWEED MILLS.—AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















{ 
Items. 1925-26. | 1926-27, | 1927-28. | 1998-29. | 1929-30. 

Ge | 
Number of factories ee on eg | 50 53 57 53 58 
Number of employees. 26 8,735. 11,068 11,638 | @ 11,430] @ 11,843 
Actual horse-power of engines used oe 18,426 22,441 23,158 24,748 26,407 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 1,659,446 | 1,892,108 | 1,933,654 | 1,984,124 | 2,124,486 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 3,247,602 | 3,779,316 | 3,688,023 | 3,487,795 ; 3,553,493 
Total amount of wages pals £ | 1,222,596 | 1,607,595 | 1,755,538 | 1,766,820 ' 1,780,514 
Value of fuel used £ 203,237 251,093 272,578 270,995 | 298,212 
Value of materials used . £ | 3,400,316 | 3,681,161 | 4,172,120 | 4,363.482 | 3,758,577 
Total value of output £ | 5,758,267 | 6,986,296 | 7,601,435 | 7,477,295 , 6,964, "160 
Value of production £ } 2,154,714 | 3,054,039 } 3,156,737 | 2,842,818 ! 2,907,371 





(a) See § 9.1. 


(iii) Quantity and Value of Production. The production consists chiefly of tweed 
cloths, flannels, rugs, blankets and yarn, all of which have acquired a reputation for 
purity and durability. Detailed particulars for the several States are not available 
for publication. The total length of tweed and cloth manufactured in Australia during 
1929-30 was 9,887,273 yards. In New South Wales 3,118,673 yards of tweed and cloth, 
and in Victoria 6,077,129 yards were manufactured. The production of flannel amounted 
to 5,994,544 yards, while blankets, shawls, and rugs to the number of 875,888 were 
manufactured. The output of yarn reported was 7,658,849 lb., most of which was 
produced in Victoria. 

In addition to the woollen and tweed factories, there were 268 hosiery and knitting 
mills operating throughout Australia during 1929-30. These establishments provided 
employment for 12,447 persons, of whom 9,566 were females, and the value of their 
output amounted to £6,525,226. 

Cotton ginning has been carried on intermittently in the Northern States, and the 
recent development in cotton growing has led to the establishment of modern ginning 
plants at convenient centres in Queonsland. In New South Wales during 1923-24 the 
first up-to-date mill for the manufacture of cotton goods was erected. There were twenty- 
two establishments treating cotton in Australia during 1929-30, and these employed 
1,216 hands, while the value of the output was £892,770. 


24. Boot Factories.—-(i) Boot and Shoe Factories, 1929-30. Among the manufac- 
tories of Australia the boot and shoe industry holds an important place in regard to 
employment afforded and extent of output. In certain items the operations of these 
factoriés have been rather obscured in recent years by the inclusion in the returns of 
a large number of repair establishmente, but this difficulty has been avoided by the 
collection of separate statistics for each industry, and in the following table the details 
relate to boot and shoe factories as distinct from those devoted to repairing and bespoke 
work :— 

BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES, 1929-30. 




















i { 

Items, N.S.W. i Vic. Q’land. ie. Aust.{W. Aust.| Tas. ; Australia. 

ilace cette | a, 

Number of factories . oe 100 | 197 18 | 16 8 | 5, 344 

Number of employees. 4,316 10,749 1,111 ' 476 355 149 17,156 
Actual horse-power of engines : 4 

employed ' 1,843 | 3,601 300 | 258 212 60 6,274 

Approx. value of land and build- 





| 
ings £.j 519,115 | 914,365 67,012 | 76,959 | 36,726 | 13,690 | 1,627,867 
Approx. value of plant and . f ' | 
chin £ aed 571,325 43,521 ' 26,488 | 20,218 ' 6,606 [ 919,688 
26,701 | ert 852 
740 ‘ 


machinery a 
Total amount of wages paid , ! 

during year a £& | 748,637 1,808,261 | 166,420 | 72,904 | 52,929 « 
Value of fuel used .. 14,781 | 41 220 2,629 1523 1,194 j 2087 
Value of materials used ‘1,055,745 '2,962,116 226,064 | 101,734 | 111,694 , 54,636 ; i 4, atl 989 
Total value of output ‘2,176,933 ‘5,726,739 462,175 191,923 | 195,519 | 89, "125 | 8, 842,414 
Value of production. . ‘1,106, 407 |2,723,403 i 933/482 88, ‘666 | 82,631 | 33,749 | 4,268,338 





Weis 
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(ii) Boot Repairing, including Bespoke Work. The introduction of small power plants 
in repairing shops has brought this class of establishment within the meaning of a factory 
for statistical purposes. These shops have spread rapidly throughout the Commonwealth, 
and during 1929-30 the number recorded amounted to 1,123, in which 2,137 hands were 
employed. The sum of £203,964 was distributed in salarics and wages, and the total 
output value was £916,917. 

(iii) Quantity and Value of Production. The number and value of boots, shoes, and 
slippers made at factories in each State are shown in the following table :— 


BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES.—OUTPUT, 1929-30. 
































Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. {Australla. 
Qoantiry (,000 ourrreD). 
Boots and eres . pairs 3,517 7,891 695 | 356 | 316 | 120 | 12,895 
Slippers 7 ” 923 2,567 8 14 208 33 3,718 
Uppers (a) a fe 52 20 41 7 .3 3 123 
VaLvuE. 
Boots and shoes. . £ 1,960,627 ' 5,003,236 | 454,862 | 184,241 | 166,304! 88,247 - 7,857,517 
Slippers oe £ ; 128,011 383,159 | 2,744 | 2,315 | 30,986 AS 547,215 
Uppers (a) £ | 17,062 8,770 | 4,673 3,409 ' 186 |: 880 . 34,980 
1 


‘ | 





(a) Made for other than factory use. 


25. Clothing (Tailoring and Slop) Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 1929-30. 
The importance of this industry in the several States is shown in the following table :— 


CLOTHING (TAILORING AND SLOP) FACTORIES, 1929-30. 











Items. N.S.W. ] Victoria.‘ Q ‘land. |S. Aust.}W. Aust.! Tas. | Australia. 

Number of factories .. avd 463 485 | 129 122 | 89 3 1,327 

Number of employees 9,408 8,127 ! 2,065 1,730 1,235 451; 23,016 
Actual horse-power of engines : 

employed . 1,076 621 | 149 106 78 32 2,062 
Approximate value of land and ‘ 

buildings .. £ [2,031,491 {1,135,780 ' 299,107 | 332,229 , 266,193 | 86,555 | 4,151,355 


Approximate value of plant and 


machinery £| 139,791 110,340 | 33,006 | 23,730 | 16,913 4,896 328,676 
Total amount of wages paid 
during year £ j1,260,354 |1,085,123 | 412,723 | 213,255 | 164,583 | 54,648 | 3,190,686 


Value of fuel used 
Vaiue of materials used 
Total value of output 
Value of production .. 


21,475 25,016 6,294 5,673 2,892 1,661 63,011 
1,554,805 |1,935,306 | 421,472 256,834 249,104 | 56,428 | 4,473,949 
3,421,731 |3,576,817 | 993,333 | 572,914 | 517,397 | 140,313 | 9,222,505 
1,845,451 [1,616,495 | 565,567 | 310,407 | 265,401 | 82,224 | 4,685,545 

















th th th t 





(ii) Development in Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The tailoring and slop branch of 
the clothing industry made little progress during the four years ended 1928-29. The 
number of factories and number of persons employed decreased, but the value of raw 
material used and output remained fairly constant. A considerable decline in the 
industry, however, was recorded during 1929-30. Details for the past five years are as 
follow :— 


CLOTHING (TAILORING AND SLOP) FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 


I 
Items. | 1025-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 








Number of factories ae ea +e 1,481 1,465 1,422 1,440 1,327 
Number of employees .. 5 28,294 28,409 | 27,401 | a@ 26,953 | a 23,016 
Actual horse;-power of engines used oe 1,787 1,833 1,954 1,802 2,062 


Approx. valne of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages ru 

Value of fuel used 

Valuc of materials used . 

Total value of output 

Value of production 


4,403,707 | 4,308,772 | 4,364,779 | 4,389,473 | 4,151,355 
378,509 367,923 370,757 337,057 328,676 
3,634,760 | 3,664,040 | 3,616,157 | 3,524,994 | 3,190,686 
85,638 64,742 65,946 65,100 63,011 
5,582,354 | 5,456,963 | 5,121,106 | 5,092,739 | 4,473,949 
11,274,588 111,118,283 |10,827,374 | 10,602,874 | 9,222,505 
| 5,626,596 | 5,596,578 | 5,640,322 | 5,445,035 | 4,685,545 








thihth th thin th 








(a) See § 9.1. 
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26. Dressmaking and Millinery Establishments.—(i) Details for each State, 1929-30. 
Particulars of dressmaking and millinery establishments are given in the following 


table :— 
DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1929-30. 























Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.;W. Aust.} Tas. | Australia. 
{ 
Number of factories .. a 182 474 5 | 42 54 51 13 816 
Number of employees. 2,506 8,056 | 610 829 630 78 12,709 
Actual horse-power ot engines | 
employed . 155 670 | 33 54 55 4 971 
Approximate ‘Value of land and 
buildings .. £ | 698,622 /1,320,695 59,902 | 124,634 } 95,935 | 10,570 | 2,310,358 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery £ 24,224 | 104,925 8,677 | 11,219 6,933 | . 1,073 157,051 
Total amount of wages paid 
during year ot £| 273,004 | 917,211 57,599 | 81,691 | 63,040 6,711 | 1,399,256 
Value of fuel used ae £ 3,994 16,213 592 1,728 1,168 147 23,842 
Value of materials used £ | 415,441 [1 4,774,207 83,728 | 117,567 | 104,497 6,160 | 2,501,600 
Total value of output £ | 892,447 |3,220,321 | 175 5,315 | 246,108 | 203,912 | 15,803 | 4,753,906 
Value of production .. £ | 473,012 jis »429,901 90, 995 |126,813 | 98,247 9,496 | 2,228,464 





(ii) Development in Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The development of dressmaking 
and inillinery establishments in Australia during the past five years is shown in the 
following table :— 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENTS.—AUSTRALIA, 
1925-26 TO 1929-30. 








Items. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 

° ' 
Number of factories er ae in 898 912 916 897 816 
Number of employees 7 14,703 | 15,051 15,019 | a@ 14,778 | a 12,709 


Actual horse-power of engines used os 854 S06 898 1,182 971 

















Approximate value of laud and buildings £ | 2,308,405 | 2,495,532 | 2,596,384 | 2,570,963 | 2,310,358 
Approximate value of plant and machinery£ 173,368 171,235 170,653 175,151 157,051 
Total amount of wages pald £ | 1,462,410 | 1,567,375 | 1,525,947 | 1,532,734 | 1,399,256 
Value of fuel used 7 £& 21,344 22,171 25,054 24,056 23,842 
Value of materials used .. £ | 2,805,062 | 2,840,827 | 2,590,753-! 2. 724, 974 | 2,501,600 
Total value of output £ | 5,243,483 | 5,294,299 | 5,034,713 | 5,227,620 | 4,753,906 
Value of production £ | 2,417,077 | 2,431,401 | 2,418,906 | 2,178,590 | 2,228,464 





(a) See § 9.1. 


27. Electrotyping, Stereotyping, Printing, and Binding Works.—{i) Details for each 
State, 1929-30. Printing ranks high in importance among the industries of Australia. 
It affords employment for about 26,000 employees, and pays nearly £6,000,000 in 
salaries and wages. During 1929-30 the total value of the output amounted to 
£15,756,005. 

The following table gives particulars of these industries in each State for the year 
1929-30 :— 


ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING, PRINTING, AND BINDING ESTABLISHMENTS, 











1929-30. 
Items. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust./W. Aust.;| Tas. | Australia, 
Number of factories .. we 499 500 “137 99 88 21 1,344 
Number of employees. - 9,929 9,115 3,430 1,749 1,428 696 26,347 
Actual horse-power of engines 
. employed . 9,963 8,098 2,666 1,564 1,779 485 24,555 


Approximate ‘value of tand and - 
3,436,072 [2,483,530 | 818,187 | 692,093 | 445,660 | 114,597 | 7,990,139 


buildings .. £ 
Approximate valuc of plant and 

machinery £ {3,032,819 {2,087,465 | 618,884 | 586,800 | 381,221 | 131,248 | 6,838,437 
Total amount of wages ‘pald 


during year £ (2,380,910 |1,963,994 | 735,900 | 387,541 | 361,867 | 163,650 | 5,993,862 
Value of fuel used is £ 94,565 67,913 31,464 | 14,698 | 12,393 5,897 226,930 
Value of materials used & 12»430,022 ;2,126,465 | 516,426 | 352,038 | 270,140 | 96,743 | 5,792,734 
Total value of output £ {8,476,359 5,368,224 |1,736,977 | 967,323 | 873,434 | 333,688 |15,756,005 
Value of production .. £ [3:951,772 3,173,846 |1,189,087 | 599,687 1590,901 | 231,048 | 9,736,341 
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(ii) Development tn Australia, 1925-26 to 1929-30. The development of electrotyping, 
stereotyping, printing, and binding in Australia since 1925-26 is shown in the following 
table :— 


ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING, PRINTING AND BINDING ESTABLISHMENTS.— 


AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 

















Items. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 1929-30. 
; 4 

Number of establishments a vet 1,254 1,307 1,322 1,325 1,344 
Number of employees 25,213 27,059 27,049 | a 26,967 , a@ 26,347 
Actual horse-power of engines used 19,048 20,581 23,042 23,550 : 24,555 
Approximate value of land and buildings ‘é 6,258,485 | 7,012,899 | 7,421,436 | 7,583,461 , 7,990,139 
Approximate value of plant and machinery £ | 5,961,076 | 6,562,612 | 6,507,575 | 6,906,523 6,338,437 
Total amount of wages pais we £ | 5,526,681 | 5,934,778 | 5,980,513 | 6,059,303 5,993,862 
Value of fuel used ae £ 185,513 197,648 209,647 210,085 | 226,930 
Value of materials used... £ | 5,277,369 | 5,969,691 | 6.079,643 | 6,252,030 . 5, 792° 734 
Total value of output .. £ |14,493,764 |16,000,811 |16,307,822 [16,419,674 ‘15, 756, 005 
Value of production £ | 9,030,882 | 9,833,472 {10,018,542 |10,057,559 | 9,736, 341 


H 





(4) See § 9.1. 


The figures shown in the above table for some years were considerably augmented 
by the inclusion of all details in respect of the newspaper industry, but from 1924-25 
onwards only the cost of printing and publishing the papers has been taken into account. 


28. Motor Vehicles and Accessories.—The industries catering for the motor trade 
comprise the principal branches of manufacture in Class XI. The statistical classification 
has been amended and does not now permit the separation of the assembling and repairing 
of motors from the body building section. The number of bodies manufactured during 
1929-30 was 46,409 valued at £3,118,987. The returns for the combined industries 
during the year 1929-30 are as follow :— 














MOTOR VEHICLES AND ACCESSORIES, 1929-30. 
| 
Items. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. “ ' §. Aust. _W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
at oa ’ F + 
' 1 
Number of factories . 967 |. 814 | 135 147 | 164° 73, 2,300 
Number of employees” 6,796 5,901 1,183 3,962 : 1,087 494 19,423 
Actual horse-power of engines ! ! 
employed 5,232 4,667 2,780 | 771 | 282 14,432 
Approximate value of land and | : } ‘ : 
building: £ 13,259,964 ,2,118,405 | 449,639 ‘1,023,320 288,774 | 204,310 | 7,339,412 
Kpproximate value of ‘plant and : { 
machinery 586,259 | 855,860 87,326 | 720,590 96,979 | 25,948 { 2,372,962 
Total amount of wages paid 
during year & (1,439,262 [1,190,452 | 225,746 | 790,667 ; 226,171 1 79,130 | 3,951,428 
Value of fuelused .. £ 58,509 58,234 10,626 | 34,217' 9, "454 4,594 175,634 
Value of materials used £ |1,181,927 | 595,927 62,467 11,042,791 ; 126,046 + 31,167 ! 3,040,325 
Total value of output £3, 459, 180 '2,467,797 | 486,299 3 231, 780 531,624 | 153, 968 | 9.330.648 
Value of production .. & 2:218°744 ‘1,818,636 | 413,206 [1, 154,772 « 396, 124 | 118/207 6,114,689 
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29. Furniture and Cabinet Making and Billiard Table Making Factories.—These 
industries constitute the principal manufactures in Class XIII. The following table 
gives particulars for each State :— 


FURNITURE AND CABINET MAKING AND BILLIARD TABLE MAKING 
FACTORIES, 1929-30. 














Items. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. ‘aust Tas. | Australia. 
(8) (a) ee 
‘ 
Number of factories .. we 248 285 79 51 64 34 761 
Number of employees... 3,098 2,479 1,246 671 730 328 8,552 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed .. 4,732 3,508 1,437 1,810 1,131 484 13,102 
Approximate value of land and : 
buildings .. £1) 748,779 | 618,495 | 172,905 | 104,578 | 138,816 | 41,398 | 1,819,971 
Approximate value of plant and : 
machinery & | 254,752 | 179,685 77,718 | 81,219 | 49,577 19,489 662,440 
Total amount of wages paid 
during year =e £ { 657,801 | 432,958 | 231,766 | 118,745 | 144,258 | 49,561 | 1,635,089 
Value of fue! used £ 22,485 19,008 8,591 5,962 3,889 2,028 61,963 
Value of materials used £} 922,705 | 620,785 | 321,281 | 164,598 ; 188,819 | 41,884 | 2,260,072 
Total value of output £ {1,932,890 {1,364,551 | 643,130 | 335,529 | 402,620 111; 176 | 4,789,896 
Value of production .. £{ 987,700 | 724,758 ; 313; 258 | 164,969 | 209,912 | 67, 264 2,467,861 





(a) Excluding Billiard Tables. (b) Includes Furnishing Drapery. 


30. Electric Light and Power Works.—The increased demand for electrical energy 
has been responsible for considerable development in the electric light and power works 
of Australia during recent years. Since 1925-26 the production of electric light and 
power has increased from 1,729,936,637 to 2,435,857,904 British units, or by more than 
40 per cont. An increase in the value of land and buildings and plant and machinery 
in New South Wales was mainly due to the establishment of new works at Bunnerong 
by the Sydney Municipal Council, the value of the items mentioned being £1,382,000 
and £1,884,000 respectively. Particulars for the year 1929-30 are as follow :-— 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WORKS, 1929-30. 











Items. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. /Australia. 
Number of factories .. ae 127 91 i 31 33 47 6 335 
Number of employees. . 2,188} 1,230 . 761 1,172 336 < 96) 5,783 
Actual horse-power of engines | 
employed . . 465,645) 248, 193 — 130,219 | 120,619} 53,314 77,250} 1,095,240 
Approximate ‘Value of. land 
buildings .. £ | 4,610,185'1,960,115 ' 302,833 | 580,993! 203,267 28,270; 7,685,663 


Approximate value of plant and 


| 
6,559,245 2,110,271 |1,924,044] 842,496 |3,108,574/25,225,208 





machinery . £ 110,680,578, 
Total amount. of wages Paid 

during year 675,336) 353, 398 | 202,538 | 325,340) 89,578 25,697] 1,671,887 
Value of fuel used... é 1,639,731| 683, 7290 171,187 | 287,860] 253,750 3,313} 3,039,131 
Total value of output £ | 5,398,470)1, 873, 361. 840757 1,123,806] 606,990 | 267,303/10,110,687 


iis 





31. Gas and Coke Works.—(i) Detatls for each State, 1929-30. Gas works are in 
operation in nearly all the chief towns in Australia. In New South Wales there are 
nine coke factories and in Queensland one which are worked as separate industries. 
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The subjoined table gives particulars of gas and coke works in each State for the year 
1929-30 :— 
GAS AND COKE WORKS, 1929-30. 























Items. NS.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. [W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia, 
| | 
1 
Number of factories .. $9 56 39 17 6 5 | 2 125 
Number of employees. . 2,200 1,052 391 742: 119 95 | 4,599 
Actual horse-power of engines \ 
employed .. 8,110 2,965 893 2,339; 223 ; 156 14,686 
Approximate value of land and H 
buildings .. £ 11,140,303 | 589,985 | 144,400 43,318| 80,001 , 49,243 | 2,047,340 
Approximate value of plant and | | j 
machinery £ /4,076.371 }2,138,240 ; 683,985 |1,194,790, 178,687 | 162,153 | 8,434,226 
Total amount of wages paid | 
during year A £ | 555,220 | 299,524 | 105,899 | 208,520) 31,391 25,563 | 1,226,117 
Value of fuel used £} 298,452 | 167,202 16,564 45,825! 14,753 7,891 545,687 
Value of materials used £ /2,162,954 11,555,493 | 166,705 | 306,765] 75,010 | 36,230 | 4,303,157 
Total value of output £ |4,464,468 12,783,437 | 676,061 749,458, 158,546 | 96,501 | 8,928,471 
Value of production £ {2,008,062 {1,060,742 | 492,792 | 396,868, 68,783 ; 52,380 | 4,079,627 








(ii) Coal Used and Production, 1929-30. The following table shows the quantity 
and value of the production of gas and coke works in each State during the year 
1929-30 :— 


GAS AND COKE WORKS.—COAL USED AND PRODUCTION, 1929-30. 


| i 
N.S.W. | Victoria. ; Q'land. | S. Aust. IW. Aust. 












































Particulars. Tas. | Australia. 
\ 1 
Coa USED. 
a ee 
Coal es ws tons | 1,259,178 | 399,182 | 496,205 | 115,732 | 20,890 15,484 | 1,906,671 
ae ee eg ae ee ee SS ape ee ee ree ae 
Propucts. 
Gas -» 1,000 cubic feet ‘10,991,780 6,409,110 | 1,381,107/1,547,234 | 408,213 | 192,125 20,929,569 
Coke oe oe tons , 821,257 260,436 | 453,805 67,422 1 12,496 5,787 } 1,221,203 
| 
VALUE. 
A ; ; : a, 
Gas ae # £ 1 2,190,737 - 1,552,759 | 614,805 | 575,321 131,694! 92,856 | 5,158,172 
Coke oe . £' 1,131,455 | 416,601 , @ 42,458 | 114,573 | 19,428 13,815 | 1,738,330 








(a) Relates to Gas Works only. 


In order to cope with the general industrial expansion, the production of gas 
increased from 19,088,340 cubic feet in 1925-26 to 20,929,569 cubic feet in 1929-30. 
The output of coke decreased from 1,391,370 to 1,221,203 tons during the same period. 
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See also letterpress on page 651. 
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This map was included in the Report of the Third Interstate Conference on Artesian Water held in Adelaide during September, 1921. The area has been slightly extended since the year named. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


§1,. Artesian Water. 


1, General.—In every country in which droughts are recurrent, there are few 
problems the solution of which is of greater importance than that of an adequate system 
of water conservation. Much has been done in Australia so far as the supply of water 
to centres of population is concerned, and a description of several of the metropolitan 
water-works will be found in the chapter dealing with Local Government. Interstate 
Conferences on artesian water were held in 1912, 1914, 1921, 1924, and 1928, when 
combined Governmental action was agreed upon with reference to delimitation of the 
artesian basins, hydrographic surveys, reason for decrease in flow, analyses and utiliza- 
tion of artesian water, etc. (See map on page 649.) 


2. The Great Australian Artesian Basin.—In speaking of the “Great Australian 
Artesian Basin.” the area is understood which includes (a) considerably more than 
one-half of Queensland, taking in practically all that State lying west of the Great 
Dividing Range, with the exception of en area in the north-west contiguous to the 
Northern Territory; (4) a considerable strip of New South Wales along its northern 
boundary and west of the Great Dividing Range ; and (c) the north-eastern part of South 
Australia proper, together with the extreme south-eastern corner of the Northern 
Territory. This basin (shown approximately by the mep on page 649) is said to be 
the largest yet discovered, and measures about 600,000 square miles, of which 376,000 
square miles are in Queensland, 118,000 square miles in Scuth Australia, 80,000 square 
miles in New South Wales, and 25,000 square miles in the Northern Territory. The 
area of the intake beds is estimated at 60,010 square miles, viz., 50,000 square miles 
in Queensland and 10,010 square miles in New South Wales. A description of the basin 
and its geological formation will be found in previous issues of the Year Book (see No. 
6, p. 569). 


3. The Western Australian Basins.—-The Western Australian Basins fall naturally 
within five distinct groups, viz., the Eucla Basin, in the extreme suuth-cast of the State, 
extending well into South Australia along the shores of the Great Australian Bight; 
the Coastal Plain Basin, west of the Darling Range: the North-West Basin, between the 
Murchison and Ashburton Rivers; the Gulf Basin, between Cambridge Gulf and Queen's 
Channel; and the Desert Basin, between the De Grey and Fitzroy Rivers. 


The Recent and Tertiary strata which enter Western Australia at its eastern border, 
and which have a prevailing dip towards the Great Australian Bight, form the Eucla 
artesian water aroa. Where boring operaticns have Leen undertaken, the water has been 
found to be salt or brackish, and there are other conditions affecting the supply, such as 
local variations in the thickness of the bedg, their relative porosity, and the unevenness 
of the floor upon which they rest, which, so far, have not been examined with sufficient 
thoroughness to enable many particulars to ke given in regard to this basin. 


Tn the Coastal Plain Basin to the west of the Darling Ranges artesian boring has, 
on the other hand, been carried on sueccssfully for many years. 


4. The Murray River Basin.—The Murray River basin extends over south-western 
New South Wales, north-western Victoria, and south-eastern South Australia. It is 
bounded on the west by the azoic and palaeozoic rocks of the Mount Lofty and other 
ranges extending northwards from near the mouth of the Murray to the Barricr Range, 
and on the east and north-east by the ranges of Victoria and New South Wales. This 
tertiary water-basin is occupied by a succession of sedimentary formations, both porous 
and impervious. It is of interest to note that the waters of the Murray River are partly 
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supplied by influx from the water-bearing beds of this basin; this is proved by the fact 
that, at low water, springs are observed at certain places flowing into it from beneath 
the limestone cliffs from Pyap Bend downwards. Similar springs exist along the courses 
of other branches of the River Murray system, where they cut through the tertiary 
formation. On the Victorian side bores have been put down, and water has been struck 
at various levels. 


5. Plutonic or Meteoric Waters.—In previous Year Books will be found a statement 
of the theory of Professor Gregory* as to the origin of the water in the Australian 
artesian basins, together with the objections held thereto by a former Government 
Geologist of New South Wales ¢ (Sce Officia) Year Book No. 6, p. 570). 


6. Artesian and Sub-Artesian Bores.—{i) General. The following table gives 
particulars of artesian and sub-artesian bores in each State and in the Northern 
Territory :— 





ARTESIAN AND SUB-ARTESIAN BORES, 1929-30. 


Q'land. | S. Aust. ] W. Aust. | N. Ter. Total. 








T 7 
Particulars. N.S.w. | Vic. | | 
{© a = 
pole a Ee ei ko ‘ sien! : eee SY ae 
Bores existing se No. 575 380 | 4,713 | 209 | 245 |} 191 6,313 
Total depth of existing bores ' : 
feet | 940,484 | 101,200 4,133,481 | 122,794 | 224,849 i 62,376 | 5,585,183 
Daily flow 1,000 gals. | @75,795 1b) { @289,022 | @l2,y71 | 72,1421 7,723 | ¢457,653 
Depth at which artesian water | i ! 
Was struck— : } ‘ 
Maximum feet | 4,388 800 | 6,000 | 4,851, 3,325 , 1,760 | 6,000 
Minimum oe feet 100 125 10 ' 233 | 39 42 | 10 
Temperature of flow — | t 4 
Maximum  .. °Fahr. ! 142 (b) | on : 208 1 140! (bd) 212 
- 1 








Minimum fe °Fahr. | 73 (b) 8 sae ae (0) 73 


(a) Flowing bores only. {b) Not available, (c) Government bores only. (d) Tota! depth 
of all bores. {e) Incomplete. 





(ii) Details for States.—Considerations of space preclude the insertion of separate 
particuwars of operations in the States during the year 1929-30. Details for earlier years 
will, however, be found in previous issues of the Official Year Book. 


§ 2. Irrigation. 


1. General.—Australia’s first experiments in irrigation were made with the object of 
bringing under cultivation areas in which an inadequate rainfall rendered agricultural 
and even pastoral occupations precarious and intermittent, and, although these original 
settlements have generally proved fairly successful, most of the States, instead of 
promoting new settlement in unoccupied regions, are adopting the policy of making 
existing settlements closer, by repurchasing large estates, subdividing them into holdings 
of suitable sizes for cultivation, and selling the land upon easy terms of payment. It 
is in connexion with this Closer Settlement policy that the special value of irrigation is 
recognized. Information regarding the various irrigation schemes in operation was 
given in some detail in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (See No. 23, pages 637 
to 661), but owing to considerations of economy it was decided to omit this matter in 
the present volume. 





* See J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., D.S¢e.: ‘‘ The Dead Heart of Australia,” London, John Murray, 1906; 
and “ The Flowing Wells of Central Australia,” Geogr. Journ., July aud August, 1911. 


+ F. F. Pittman, A.R.S.M., formerly Government Geologist of New South Wales: ‘* Problems of the 
Artesian Water Supply of Australia, with special reference to Professor Uregory’s Theory.”’ (Clarke 
Memorial Lecture, delivered before the Royal Society of New South Wales, Slst October, 1907); ‘‘ The 
Great Australian Artesian Basin,” Sydney, 1914; and ‘“ The Composition and Porosity of the Intake 
Beds of the Great Austraiian Artesian Rasin,” Sydney, 1915. 
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2. Areas Irrigated.—The following table gives the area irrigated in each State 
during the years 1919-20 to 1929-30. Victoria shows the largest irrigated acreage, 
the area so returned in 1929-30 amounting to 566,577 acres, or 73.5 per cent. of the 
total for Australia. New South Wales for the same year returned an area of 126,321 
acres, or 16.5 per cent. of the total. The areas under irrigation in the remaining States 
are relatively very small. : 


IRRIGATION.—-AREAS IRRIGATED, 1919-20 TO 1929-30. 




















New South! 4», South | Western |, 
Season. Wales. Victoria. | Queensland. Australia. ‘Australia. Tasmania, Total. 
. pane 7 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
1919-20 oo 20,814 371,248 9,267 17,301 | ’ oe 420,669 
1920-21 se 31,065 282,534 9,803 19,631 8,225 {a)6,966 353,224 
1921-22 oie 85,481 287,907 11,264 22,636 | 2,535 10,500 370,323 
1922-23 oe 46,273 850,727 14,314 26,307 2,772 7,059 447,452 
1923-24 on 57,242 324,558 18,417 27,866 | 3,035 7,402 438,520 
1924-25 ee 73,432 375,503 18,235 35,313 | 3,126 7,267 512,876 
1925-26 ate 83,795 343,635 21,669 36,409 3,551 7,361 496,470 
1926-27 at 89,528 406,532 38,044 35,443 3,756 7,882 581,185 
1927-28 ds 102,533 477,500 20,411 38,379 | 4,292 7,016 651,131 
1928-29 7 123,129 471,695 25,344 39,236 | 4,907 7,054 | (b)671,475 
1929-30 oe 126,321 566,577 26,282 40,002 | 4,943 6,693 770,818 
(a) Particulars not available for previous years. (8) Including 100 acres, Northern Territory 


and 10 acres, Federal Capital Territory. 


3. Crops on Irrigated Areas.—A classification of the crops grown on the irrigated 
areas in each State during the year 1929-30, together with the averages for Australia 
during the quinquennium 1925-26 to 1929-30, will be found in the table hereunder. 
Lucerne, grasses and green forage accounted for 55 per cent., cereals for 22 per cent., 
orchards and vineyards for 16 per cent., and root crops, market gardens, &c., for about 
6 per cent. of the total area under irrigation in 1929-30. 


IRRIGATION.—CROPS ON IRRIGATED AREAS, 1929-30 AND 1925-26 TO 1929-30. 























{ ! i | 
New | } Average 
Crop. South | Victoria. Sueent ° Pipa a Pibanetpe Res Total. ke 26 
‘Wales. ‘ , : . | 1929-30. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres, 
Cereals .. 64,151 | @106,399 163 o 83 oe 170,796 | 131,383 
Lucerne, Grasses 
and Green Forage; 28,280 | 380,761 378 10,333 1,753 4,666 | 426,171 | 333,959 
Orchards and 
Vineyards... 25,256 70,265 3,466 26,581 1,924 804 | 128,296 | 125,077 
Root Crops, 
Market Gardens 
and other Crops 8,634 9,152 i(b) 22,275 3,088 1,183 | 1,223 45,555 43,796 
Total .. { 126,321 | 566,577 26,282 40,002 | 4,943 | 6,693 | 770,818 | 634,215 
(a) Including Fallow, 12,596 acres. (0) Including Sugar Cane, 20,280 acres, and Cotton 1,085 


acres. (c) Including Hops, 1,063 acres. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


POPULATION. 


§ 1. Enumerations and Estimates. 


The nature of the early “ musters’’ of the population and the subsequent Census 
enumerations which have been conducted in Australia: wero reviewed in Official Year 
Book, Number 15, pp. 1083-5. This review was accompanied by a tabular statement 
showing the dates on which the various onumerations were made, and the numbers 
counted on such occasions. . 


§ 2. Accuracy of Estimates of Population. 


Throughout this chapter there appear various estimates of population, e.g., at 
Census dates; at intercensal periods in respect of both States and Commonwealth ; 
metropolitan and certain incorporated areas. It must be constantly borne in mind 
that the same degree of accuracy does not attach to the various estimates. 


The results obtained at the Census attain a very high degree of accuracy and may 
be accepted without reservation. Inasmuch a3 the factors causing variation, e.g., 
births, deaths, and migration are subject to accurate record, estimates for total persons 
for the Commonwealth at the end of calendar years are substantially correct, while those 
for the sexes separately are subject to a slightly larger error. Equal accuracy cannot, 
however, be claimed for the estimates in respect of States, as there is no record kept of 
interstate movements by land other than by rail. 


As regards population estimates for portions of States, e.g., metropolitan and 
incorporated areas, the figures given must be accepted with caution as it is impossible 
to collect the data necessary for accuracy of a high order. 


It will also be obvious that in all cases, the greater the interval from the last Census 
the less accurate is the estimate. 


§ 3. Census of 1931. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Census and Statistics Acts 1905-29, the 
third Commonwealth Census would have been taken in 1931. Owing to the necessity 
for economy in government expenditure, however, it has been decided to defer this 
Census until 1936. 


§ 4, Censuses, 1831 to 1921. 


1. Census of 1921.—Tho Census for the whole of Australia was taken as for 
the night between the 3rd and the 4th of April, 1921, and was the second Census under 
the provisions of the Commonwealth Census and Statistics Act 1905~20, which providos 
for the enumeration being dealt with from ono centre, instead of each State being 
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responsible for its own count as on previous occasions. The numbers recorded in the 
several States and Territories were as follow :— 


POPULATION.—4th APRIL, 1921. 
(EXCLUSIVE oF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 




















States and Territories. | Males. ; Females. Persons. 
| 
States— ; | 
New South Wales et 1,071,501 i 1,028,870 2,100,371 
Victoria ne 754,724 ! 776,556 1,531,280 
Queensland ‘ } 398,969 i 357,003 755,972 
South Australia I 248,267 i 246,893 495,160 
Western Australia 1 177,278 \ 155,454 332,732 
Tasmania 107,743 i 106,037 213,780 
Territories— i 
Northern : re 2,821 1,046 ‘3,867 
Federal Capital . . ae | 1,567 1,005 2,672 





Australia .. sy 2,782,870 2,672,864 5,435,734 


2. Increase since Census of 1881.—({i) Australia. The increase of population bets cen 
the Census of 3rd April, 1911, and that of 4th April, 1921, was 980,729, of which 449,835 
were males and 530,894 were females, as compared with an increase of 681,204, comprising 
335,107 males and 346,097 females, for the preceding ten years. .The population of each 
sex enumerated at the Censuses of 3rd April, 1881, 5th April, 1891, 3lst March, 1901, 
3rd April, 1911, and 4th Apri}, 1921, was as follows :— 


POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA, LAST FIVE CENSUSES. 
(ExcLusive oF FULL-BLOOP ABORIGINALS.) 





\ 


\ 
| 
Date of Census. Males. | Females. =: Persons, (a) Masculinity. 
Bs ee ey eRe ce 
3rd April, 1881 .. .. : 1,214,913 ; 1,035,281 | 2,250,194 7.98 
5th April, 1891 .. 3 1,704,039 | 1,470,363 3,174,392 7.36 
3lst March, 1901.. +» , 1,977,928 , 1,795,873 3,773,801 4.83 
3rd April, igll .. ee 2,313,035 2,141,970 4,455,005 3.84 
4th April, 1921 .. ae 2,762,870 2,672,864 5,435,734 1.66 


at esi 


(a) Excoas of males over femaica per “100 persons. 





(ii) States and Territories. The increases in the population of the several States and 
Territories during the past four intercensal periods have been as follow :— 


POPULATION.—STATES, ETC., INTERCENSAL INCREASES. 














! 1881-1891. ; 1891-1901. 1901-1911. | 1911-1921. 
State or oo Se raame) % Rigen ast, aE eer ae eta 
Territory. : | | al 
| Numeral ‘Per cent.' Numerical. der vent.} Numerical. ‘Per cent.; Numerical. Per cent. 
Scie eto sacha ee tatters te og eer ere Sd a 
ie : 
N.S. Wales ++ (a)374,129 | 49.90 (a)230. 892 , 20.54 [{a)2¢3, 60 | 21.67! 453,637 | 27.55 
Victoria oe 278,274 32.30 | 61,220 | 5.37 114,481 | 9.53) 215,728 | 15.40 
Queensland - | 180,193 84.39 | 1047411 ' 26.52 107,684 21.62 150,159 } 24.79 
South Australia. 3,119 14.15 + 42,813 . 13.57 50,212 + 14.01 86,602 , 21.20 
Western seis 20,074 , 67.57 . 134,342 | aces 97,990 53.22 60,616 | 17.94 
Tasmania . 30,962 i 26.76 25,808 : 17.66 18,736 : 10.86 22,569 | 11.80 
N. Territory .. | 1,447 | 41.93 i Ure Oy: 78 (8)-1,501 (2)~31.201 557 | 16.83 
Fed, Cap. Ter. .. , Be i 5 ; | Nis 8 t 858 } 50.06 
1 ! ' 1 
Australia + 924,198 | 41.07 599, uae - 18.88 681,204 . 18.05' 080,729 | 22.01 











‘@ Including Fedcral Capital Territory. (6) Decrease. 
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For Australia as a whole, the increase during the period 1911-1921 was greater by 
290,525 than that for the period 1901-1911, the rate of increase being 22.01 per cent. 
for 1911-1921, as against 18.05 for 1901-1911. During the earlier period the increage 
corresponds to 1.67 per cent. per annum, and in the latter, to 2.01 per cent. per annum. 


For the reasons given in § 3 ante a Census was not taken in 1931. On Ist April, 
1931, however, tho estimated population was 6,488,705, which was an increase of 1,052,971 
or 19.37 per cent. since the Census of 1921. 


§ 5. Distribution and Fluctuation of Population. 


1. Present Number.—The population of Australia on the 3lst December, 1930, was 
estimated at 6,476,032 persons, of whom 3,304,091, or 51.02 per cent., were males and 
3,171,941, or 48.98 per cent., were females. The increase during the year 1930 was 
61,660, equal to 0.96 per cent., males having increased by 26,739, or 0.84 per cent., 
and females by 34,921, or 1.11 per cent. Of the increase referred to, 73,068 
was due to the excess of births over deaths. For the first time for several years, however, 
there was a loss by migration of 11,408, which reduced the total gain in population to 
61,660, the smallest since 1916. 


2. Growth and Distribution.—In issues of the Year Book up to No. 15, the male 
and female populations of Australia as a whole were given at quinquennial periods from 
1788, but it is considered that the abridged table presented herewith will suffice for 


general purposes. 


POPULATION.—1788 TO 1930. 


{ Estimated Population at end of ears 














485,290 ' 299,679 | 220,209 | 107,371 2,739 4,564 | 3,241,535 
1929 | 1,261,133 ; 881,650 493, 7030 | 299,641 | 225,861 | 108,473 2,945 4,619 | 3,277,352 
1930 | 1,270,524 886,662 . 502,719 | 300,506 | 226,713 109,368 | 2,993 | 4,606 | 3,304,091 
i 
(2) Details as e sex not available for earlier decennial dates. (2) ) Previously included with 
New South Wales. (c) Previously inciuded with Sonth Australia. 


Year. ‘oe ee aes States, ; ee a Territories. l 
| i i Nor- | Federal | Australia. 
N.8.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust.} Tas, + gh, | Gupta | 
MALgEs. 

(a) 1800 3,780 ee was aly. ade oe se ot Ge 2 
1810 7585} 0. os bs ee Pay 
1820 | 23,784 | A eae a wi = 23,784 
1830 33,900 I tes 877 ‘(b)18,108 Sheet oh 52,885 
1810 | 85,500 ae | B972 1,434: 32,040 |! 1) | 1273306 
1850} 154,976 1 1) 4 35,002 | 3,576, agge9 7! lo 1 238"6s3 
1860 | 197,851 '(8)330,302 (6)16,817 , 64340} 9,597 49,653 sf 663,560 
1870 | 272,121 | gy7.230 69,221 | 15,511 53,517 1. 9027494 
1880 ' 404,952 | 450,588 | 16,985 60,568 (2 © [2 1 4.908514 
1880 | Gu2,704 595,519 | 28,854 76,4353 ts we 1,092,331 
1900 ' 716,047 601,773 | 110,088 89.763 (6) 4,288 |) | 1 976.909 
1910! 858.181 | 646,482 157,971 | 98.866 | 2.738 : 2'206'308 
1920 | 1,067,045 | 753/803 + 306.555 | 245.300 | 176.895 | 107.259 2.911 +(0)1.962 | 2°751.730 
1921 | 1,084,899 | 764,905 , 404,907 | 252,144 | 178,500 ; 110,026 2,718; 1,198 | 2.798.727 
1922 | 1,107,695 | 788,626 ; 415,802 | 257,475 | 183,386 | 100,494 2,540 | 1,443 | 2'866,461 
1923 | 1,127,195 ; 806,546 | 428,312 | 265,340 | 189,429 ; 109,546 21527 | 1/407 | 2,930,302 
1924 | 1,150,759 ; $24,182 | 440,115 ; 273,701 | 195,341 ; 108,569 2,538 | 1,648 | 2/996,848 
1925 | 1,171,590 , 888,693 - 454,819 | 282,700 | 199,596 , 108,047 2550, 2'230 | 3:060,315 
1926 | 1,196,559 | 852,399 | 465,644 | 202'846 | 203,210 : 106,330 2'773 | 2,820 | 3/129°581 
1927 | 112231976 | 367.409 | 475,147 | 208.262 | 211/628: 107,036 3°137 | 3,228 | 3:189;823 


e 
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Estimated Population at end of Year. 
























































Year, States. Territories, 
We ise Nor- | Federal | Australia. 
N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. . W. Aust. Tas. thern. | Capital, 
FEMALES. 

(a) 1800 1437! nae eres ieee ; < 1,437 
1810 3u81 |. : a *s8 : 7 3,081 
18zu | _ 9,759 be ee Wl ee | us aa : : 9,759 
1830 10,688. 3s ice he yee 295 | (6)6,171 es id 17,154 
1840 41,908 s ass 6,388 | 877 | 13,050 ‘ : 63,102 
1850 | 111,924 a a 27,798 2,310; 24,641 . : 166,673 
1860 | 150,695 :(b) 207,932 !(b) 11,289 | 61,242 5,749 | 40,168 : ‘ 477,025 
1870 | 225,871 | 326,605 | 46.051 | 89,U52 9,624 | 47,369 ; 745,262 
1880 | 336,190 | 408,047 | 87.027 | 128.955 | 1237 i 64,222 1,027,017 
1890 | 510,571 | 538,208 | 168,864 | 152,893; 19,648 | 68,334 ai 1,458,524 
1900 | 644,258 | 5y4,440 | 219.163 | 176,901 | 69,879 | 83,137 | (¢)569 1,788,347 
1910 | 785,674 | 654,026 | 273,508 ; 200,311 | 118,861 , 94,037 563 | 2,128,775 
1920 | 1,923,777 | 774.106 | 354,069 | 245,706 | 154,428 | 105,493 | 1,078 | (b)910 | 2,650,567 
1921 | 1,043,517 | 785,781 | 363,324 | 250,267 | 157,215 | 108,200] 1,016 936 | 2,710,346 
1922 | 1,065,237 ; 801,599 | 372,488 | 255,719 ; 160,222 ' 109,430] 1,011 | 1,114 | 2,766,820 
1923 | 1,082,250 | 818,834 | $82,856 | 259,408 | 164,386 - 109,528} 1,028 | 1,215 | 2,819,505 
1924 | 1,103,691 | 832,913 | 394,779 | 264,805 | 168,783 | 109,270 | 1,059 1,355 | 2,876,655 
1926 | 1,126,852 | 845,324 | 406,366 | 268,843 | 172,587; 108,985 | 1,106] 1,706 | 2,931,769 
1926 | 1,151,222 | 859,428 | 416,549 | 273,548 | 175,536! 108,424! 1,125 2,101 | 2,987,033 
1927 | 1,176,290 | 873,981 | 424,020 | 277,509 | 180,664 | 108,826} 1,224 | 2,508 | 3,045,031 
1928 | 1,199,046 | 885,515 | 431,399 | 279,669 | 185,664 | 109,192 | 1,243 | 3,523 | 3,005,251 
1929 | 1,216,452 | 895,415 | 437,841 | 280,630 | 190,002 | 110,592 | 1,525} 38,663 | 3,137,020 
1930 | 1,220,062 | 904,155 | 445,476 | 281,621 | 193,893 | 111,276 | 1,623 | 3,935 | 3,171,941 

i 
Persons. 
1788 soi. rrr ae | 850 
1700 2.056 | ho Sot : oe 4 2,056 
1800 5,217 os oes | we 5.217 
1810 11,566 ey 58 11,566 
1820 33,543 - 4 < ‘ik 33,543 
1830 44,588 st 1.172 '@y24/370 70,039 
1840 ' 127,468 } 14, 630 | 2,311 j 45,999 190,403 
1850 ' 266,900 wae | ‘ 5,886 ; 68,870 405,356 
1860 | 348,546 '(b)538,234 [(b)2 8,056 5,582 | 15,346 89,821 1,145,585 
1870 {| 497,992 | 723,925 + 115,272 | 184546: 25.135 | 100.886 | 1,647,756 
1880} 731.142 | 858,605 | 211.040 | 276,303 | 20.561 ; 114,796 | 2,231,531 
1890 | 1,113,275 | 1,133,728 | 302,116 | 318,047 j 144787) 3,151,355 
1006 | 1,360,305 | 1,196,213 | 4 493.847 | 357.250 | 172,900 |e) 4,857 3,763,839 
1910 | 1,613,855 | 1,301,408 | 599,016 | 406.868 1 193,803 | 3,301 be 4,425,083 
i929 | oar 72 | 1597 009 | 730-624 | 491.006 | 212.752 | 3.986 |(6)1,972 | 5.411.297 
1921 | 2,127,916 | 1,550,686 ! 768,231 | 502,411 | | 218,816 ; 3,734] 2,064 | 5,509,073 
1922 | 2,172,032 | 1/590,225 | 788,200 | 513,194 | 218,924 , 3,551 | 2,557 | 5,683,281 
1923 | 2,209,445 | 15625,380 | 811,168 | 5247748 | 219,074 | 3,555 | 2,622 | 5,749,807 
1924 | 2,254,450 | 1,657,005 | 834,894 | 538,506 | 364,124 | 217,839! 3,597 | 2/998 | 5,873,503 
1925 | 2'298'442 | 1,684,017 | 861,185 | 551,633! 372,183 | 217,032 | 3,656} 3.936 | 5,992,084 
1926 | 2,347,781 | 1,711,827 | 882,193 | 566,304 | 378,746 | 214,754! 3,808 4/921 | 6,110,514 
1927 | 2,400,266 | 1,741,390 | 899,176 | 575,771 392,202 | 215,862; 4,361} 5.736 | 6,234,854 
1928 | 2,445,280 | 1,760,964 | 916,659 ' 579,348 | 405,873 | 216,563 3,982 : 8,087 | 6,336,786 
1929 | 2477/5685 | 1,777,065 | 930,871 | 580,271 | 416,763 | 219,065, 4,470 | 8,282 | 6,414,372 
1930 | 2,500,486 | 1,790, 817 | 948,195 SB SPO ROE ee ee ita 582, 127 | 420,606 | 220,644! 4,616) 8,541 | 6,476,082 


(a) Details as to sex not available for earlier decennial dates. 
New South Wales. 


(6) Previously included with 
{c) Previously included with South Australia. 


A comparison of annual rates of growth of population of Australia and other countries 
will be found in section 6, paragraph 4 of this chapter. 


The growth of the population of Australia and of each State thereof, is ijlustrated by 


the graphs accompanying this chapter. 


3. Mean Population.—The following table shows the mean population for each 


State and Territory for the years 1921 to 1930. 
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MEAN POPULATION, EXCLUSIVE OF FULi-BLOOD ABORIGINALS, 1921 to 1930. 























States. Territories. 
Year. | ‘ ; : ; ' Australia. 

|New South Victoria. | Queens- , South ' Weatern'  Tas- Nor- Fed. 

| Wales. . "1 Jand. , Australia. Australia. mania. — thern. Cap. 

4 i) 
: Sei 2 arc Te aalie camacae ia Ves | ; Ales wets 

1921 .. , 2,107,119 | 1,537,008 | 762,961 , 497,231 | 333,782 , 213,274 | 3,906 | 2,483 | 5,457,764 
1922 .. | 2,149,349 ; 1,570, "324 | 781022 | 506,036 | 339,649 ' 214,777 | 3,653 | 2,815 | 5,568,125 
1923 .. | 2 "190,410 13607,773 802,748 | 517,445 | 348,275 | 215,827 | 3,610 | 3,315 | 5,688,903 
1924 .. 2228'337 1,641,852 | 825,151 ; 529,691 | 359,521 | 214,687 | 3,603 | 3,848 | 5,806,690 
1926 .. | 2,274,247 | 1,671,467 | 851,419 | 543,986 | 368,194 | 213,469 | 3,681 ] 4,721 | 5,931,184 
1926 .. | 2,320,288 | 1,696,670 | 875,187 | 558,883 | 374,996 : 211,216 | 3,765 | 6,106 | 6,047,111 
1927 .. | 2,372,643 | 1,727,413 | 891,908 | 571,098 | 385,011 | 209,994 | 4,234 | 7,342 | 6,169,643 
1928 .. 1 2, 424° 695 | 1,751,340 | 909,141 | 577,328 | 399,386 | 211,943 | 4,207 | 8,054 {| 6,286,094 
bed os sig "462, 922 | 1,769,126 | 924,864 | 579,503 | 411,438 | 213,762 ; 4,178 | 8,384 | 6,374,177 


488,101 | 1,784,711 | 940,455 | 580,751 |} 418,627 enieeae 4,650 | 8,789 | 6,442,577 


4. Area, Popuiatien, Masculinity, and Density—States, 1930.—A previous table 
showed the estimated number of persons on the 31st December, 1930, in each of the States 
and Territories. In the following tabie the proportions of the total area, and of the total 
population represented by each State or Territory,“are given, together with the 
masculinity and the density of population :— 


AREA, POPULATION, MASCULINITY, AND DENSITY.—STATES, 1939. 


i i 
| ! Per cent. Estimated Population | 














re ' Percentage Bist December, 1930. 23 oP ati 
Stale or Territory. a aE _ wen eee: tintty. @) anne 

! | Mules. | Females ! Persor : 

~—— a satay j oe 
New South ey a 10.40 38.45 | 38.78 38.61 1.62 | 8.08 
Victoria .. : a 2.96 26.84 | 28.50 27.65 —0.98; 20.38 
Queensland a5 bs 22.54 1 15.22 | 14.05 ' 14.64 6.04 1.41 
South Australia .. as 12.78 | 9.09; 8.88 8.99 3.25 1.53 
Western Australia sue | 32.81 , 6.86 | 6.11; 6.50 7.80 0.43 
Tasmania -» | 0.88 ; 3.31 3.51 3.41 —0.86 8.42 
Northern Torritory 17.60 0.09 0.05 0.07: 26.98 0.0] 
Fedora! Capital Territory i 0.03 0.14 0.12 0.13 7.86 9.09 
Australia .. .- | 100.00 | 100.00 100. 00 | 100.00 2. 03 2.18 

I | 

(a) “Excess of males over females in each’ 100 persons. () Number of persons per square mile. 


Nore.—The minus sign (—) indivates exeess of females over males in each 100 persons. 


Additional information regarding masculinity and density of population appears in 
later sections of this chapter. 


5. Urban and Rural Distribution.—At the Census of 4th April, 1921, information 
was obtained regarding the distribution of the population amongst urban and rural areas. 
The metropolitan divisions include the capital city and the adjoining urban areas ; the 
urban provincial districts cover those cities and towns which are not adjacent to the 
metropolitan areas, and which are incorporated for local guvernment purposes ; 
while thoso persons classed as migratory were mostly on board ships in Australian ports. 

The results show that of the 5,435,734 persons recorded at the Census, 2,328,079, 
or 43.01 per cent., resided in the metropolitan divisions ; 1,037,468, or 19.69 per cent., 
in urban provincial areas; 2,030,422 persons, or 37.35 per cent., in rural areas; and 
the remainder 29,765, or 0.55 per cent., were classed as migratory. More detailed 
information in connexion with this matter will be found in Official Year Book, No. 22, 


p. 890. 


6. Metropolitan Population—Australia and Other Countries.—The abnormal concen- 
tration of population in the capitals of the States of Australia, as compared with other 
countries, may be readily seen from the following table. It may be mentioned, however, 
that, in many of the European countries, the capital is not the most populous cf 
many big cities, whereas, in Australia, the capital is invariably the most populous city, 
and in some States is the only town of important magnitude. 


DISTRIBUTION AND FLUCTUATION OF POPULATION. 
METROPOLITAN POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 
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f 
State or Country. ' 
: 





Australia .. 
New South Wales 
Victoria 


Queensland os 
South Australia 

festern Australia .. 
Tasmania .. ie 
Australia .. ‘oe 
New Zealand 


New York State .. 
Northern Ireland .. 
Austria... ee 
Denmark .. 

Trish Free State 
England 

Belgium .. 
Notherlands 

Norway .. os 
Scotland 

Sweden 

France 

Germany .. is 
Spain = ney 
Japan ue a 
Italy oa 

Russia (European) ‘ 
United States “3 





Metropolis. 


Canberra .. 
Sydney... 
Melbourne . 
Brisbane . 
Adelaide . 
Perth : 
Hobart . 
(7 Cities) . 
Wellington 
New Zork (a) 
Belfas 


. 
. 


Viena a 
Copenhagen 
Dublin ne 
London (6) 
Brussels... 
Ca es. 
Oslo ‘: 
Edinburgh . 
Stockholm . 
Paris 

Berlin 
Madrid 

Tokio <3 
Rome Se 
Leningrad .. 
Washington 


ee oe eo ew we 


. 
. 








| Year. Yopulation. 
ee a 7,000 
i Sj] 1,253,560 
ye 1,014,600 
E 313,251 
f A {| — 324;420 
; B || 204780 
a | 57,800 
J UL} 3,175,411 
['1.4.1931| "148,210 
1930 6,930,446 
1929 415,000 
1929 1,842,763 
1925 731,496 
1929 425,000 
1931 4,396,821 
1929 833,345 
1929 749,459 
193 252,000 
1930 427,500 
1929 486,184 
1926 2,871,429 
1925 4,024,165 
1929 825,471 
1925 1,995,567 
1930 934,933 
1926 1,614,008 
1930 486,869 


Percentage 
on total of 
State or 


% 

0.11 
50.13 
56.66 
33.04 
65.73 
48.69 
26.20 
49.03 

9.81 


55.06 
33.20 
27.49 
21.30 
14.44 
11.01 
10.34 
9.57 
8.72 
8.76 
7.94 
7.05 
6.37 
3.63 
3.34 
2.25 
1.10 
0.40 





Country. — 





{a) Albany, the capital of New York State, had, in 1930, & population of 127,482, a percentage of 
(6) Population of Greater London i in 1u31 was 8,202,818. 


1. oho on total of State. 


7. Principal Urban Centres.—The following table gives particulars of the population 
of the principal urban incorporated areas in each State at the 3ist Doccmber, 1930 :—~ 
POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL URBAN INCORPORATED AREAS.—AUSTRALIA, 
3ist DECEMBER, 1930. 





| Population. | 





Town. Town. 
New South Wales— Queensland—continued. 
Sydney and Suburbs .. 1,238,660 Toowoomba 
Newcastle and Lem nE De 104,170 Maryborough 
Broken Hill . 22,990 Bundaberg .. 
Lithgow 15,300 Cairns 
Iolroyd 14,850 Gympie 
Cesenock 13,930 Mackay : 
Goulburn 12,560 Charters Towers 
Lismore aA 10,370 Warwick 
Wollongong .. 10,130 Southport 
Katoomba 10,020 South Austratla— 
Bathurst 9,690 Adelaide and Babitebs 
Albury 9,320 Port Pirie 
Wagga Wagga 8,920 Mount Gambier 
Orange “7 8,590 Murray Bridge - 
Fairfleld 5 Victor Harbour 4 
Lien 4 ue Wallaroo 7 
cst Maitland 5 
Arnidale 7,090 Western Australia— 


IBawarra Central 


Victorla— 
Melbourne and Suburbs 
Geelony und Suburbs 
Ballarat and Suburbs 
Nendigo and Suburbs 
Warrnambool 
Castlemaine and Suburbs 
Wonthaggi .. 
Mildura 

Queensiand— 
Brisbane and Suburbs 
Townsville .. oe 
Rockhampton 
Ipswich ° 


313,251 
31,800 
30,000 
26,233 


Perth and Suburbs 
Boulder 
Kalgoorlie 
Bunbury 

Northam 
Geraldton 

Albany 

Collie 

Narrogin 


Tasmania— 


Hobart and Suburbs .. 
Launceston and Suburbs 
Devonport .. os 
Burnie 

Queenstown 

Ulverstone .. 


Populaticn. 


26,145 


5,600 


324,420 
6 
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§ 6. Elements of Increase. 


1. Natural Increase.—{i) General. The two factors which contribute to the growth 
of a population are the “ natural increase” by excess of births over deaths, and the “ net- 
immigration,” 7.e., the excess of arrivals over departures. In earlier issues of the Officiak 
Year Book particulars of the natural increase from 1861 were given for each sex and 
State (See No. 22, page 899.) In the following table the last five years only are given 
for each sex, but from 1901 for persons. The natural increase for Australia from 1861 
to 1930 inclusive was 4,028,148, consisting of 1,870,192 males and 2,157,956 females, 
and represented 75.57 per cent. of the total increase in population. During the present 
century, the rate of natural increase grew until the period 1911-15, since when it has 
declined steadily. A graph showing the natural increase to the population of each State 
and of Australia, from year to year since 1861, accompanies this chapter. 


POPULATION.—NATURAL INCREASE (2), 1901 TO 1930. 


States. | Territories. | 
’ | 
| --- -~' Australia. 


Fed. | 
Cap. 


Period. Sate sata ict sa oe eae 


N.S.W. | Victoria. 7 Q’land. 5 Aust. lv. Aust. North- 


Tas. een: 











Mates, 


| 
1926 se 14,547 9,438 5,110 3,280] 2,175: 1,544! — 17 | 8 | 36,035 














1927 ae 14,825 9, 086, 5,351} 3,092; 2,251, 1,441) — 37 13 36,022 

1928 bg 16,505 8,421; 5,499} 3, 045! 2,264 1,263\— 27] 37 36,007 

1929 Se 13,046 8, "263! 4,439, 2,725} 2 076" 1,334|— 25 | 56 31,905 

1930 ae 14,507 8,548 5,255 err 2, ay Mele 25 | 61 | 34,735 
FEMALES. 


1926 oe 16,410 9,589] 6,440) 3,376] 2,776 1,532] 26) 26 40,175 
1927 ae 16,265 9,215) 6,404; 3,272) 2,838. 1,359) 29] 12 39,394 
1928 ar 16,629 8,369} 6,308} 3,216) 2,800 1,296; 39) 36 38,693 
1929 - 15,043 8,624} 5,747) 2,901: 3,045 1,287) 13] 58 36,718 
1930 as 16,386 8,620} 6,229 2,642) 2,947, 1,419} 19} 71 38,333 


PERsons. 


; | t | ' : | ; 
1901-05 .. | 110,342: 74,163 39,538. 24,850 19,751: 15,982 ~-195 | (b) | 284,431 
1906-10 .. | 135,424 81,577 47,463, 29,254. 24,116. 17,225,~231 | (6) 334,828 
1911-15 .. | 164,144, 96,418 60,960; 37,991! 28,992 18, 990 —139 | 156 | 407,512 





1916-20 .. | 153,829 84,274 59,167) 33, 238. 22,972 17,494; 10 | 147} 371,131 








1921-25 .. 170,298 98,939 63,230) 34, 316 24,123 17,380; 59 ' 119 | 408,464 
1926 on 30,957, 19,027. 11,550) 6, 606) 4,951 3. 076) 9: 34 76,210 
1927 oe 31,090. 18, 301 11,755, 6,364 5,089 2, cries 8 | 25 75,416 
1928 .. | 932,134 16, 790 11,807 6, 261 5,064 2,559 1b 73; 74,700 
1929 -- | 28,089 16,887 10,177; 5, 626, 6,121, 2,621 — 12; 114; 68,623 
1930 -. | 80,893' 17,168 11,484. oe 5,426 2,838)3—- 6 132: 73,068 

4 : { 1 a | 

(a) Excess of births over deaths. (8) Part of New South Wales prior ‘to 1911. 


Nots.—-Minus sign (—)} denotes excess of deaths over births. 
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be hateaanagtes AT URAL INCREASE (a), 1901 TO 1930—continued. 








States. | Territories. | 
Period. | Australia, 
N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land.| §. Aust. |W. Aust.| ‘Tas, | North- ; Fed. 

















ern. Cap. | 








Rate oF Naturau Increase (b6)—PrERsons. 


: : [ ( 
1901-05 .. | 15.59] 12.31] 15.34 13.92] 18.07 17.85 — 8.8] (c) 14.60 
1906-10 .. | 17.25] 13.11] 16.99, 15.44) 18.52 18.37/--12.6! (c) 15.93 
1911-15 .. | 18.27} 13.91| 18.61! 17.55) 18.76 19.63'— 7.613.711 17.05 


1916-20 .. | 15.69} 11.65) 16.74 14.51] 14.56 17.46} 0.4312.23) 14.57 


1921-25 .. | 15.55] 12.32/ 15.72 13.23) 13.79 16.22| 3.20, 6.93] 14.36 
1926 oe 13.34) 11.21) 13.20) 11.82) 13.20, 14.56) 2.39) 5.57; 12.60 
1927 .. } 93.10} 10.59 13.18 11.14] 13.22' 13.33'—1.89] 3.41; 12.22 
1928 -. | 13.26 9.59; 12.99 10.84; 12.68 12.07) 2.85| 9.06) 11.88 





1929 ae 11.4] 9.55] 11.01' 9.70] 12.45 12.26 
1930 -- | 12.42 9.62 aia 8.84 12.96, 13.11)—1.29,15.02) 11.34 


(a) Excess of births over deaths. (b ) ee of births over deaths per 1,000 mean annual 
population. (c) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911 
NOTE.— Minus sign (—) denotes excess of births over deaths. 


—2.87i13.60| 10.76 














(ii) Comparison with other Countries. Notwithstanding its comparatively low birth- 
rate, Australia has a high rate of natural increase, owing to the fact that its death-rate 
is very low. The following table gives a comparison between the average rates per annum 
of natural increase for some of the principal countries of the world for which such 
information is available, and those for the several States of Australia and the Dominion 
of New Zealand. Rates for the period 1909-1913 have been added for purposes of 
comparison :— 


NATURAL INCREASE PER ANNUM PER [,000 OF MEAN POPULATION. 


(Various CountRIEs.) 





























i if t 
Country. |1909-13.} 1926-30. | Country. ‘00-19 1926-30. 
ae | rot ce 
Australasia— a ear al j 
Tasmania .; 18.8 13.1 | Scotland . | 10.7 i(c) 5.9 
Western Australia | 18.1 { 12.9 | Trish Free State .. 6.3 {(c) 5.8 
New South Wales | 18.0 12.7 | Switzerland ve 9.3 |(c) 5.4 
Queensland 2. 17.9 12.5 || Belgium .. 7.8 i(c) 4.7 
Australia .- | 16.7 11.8 | England and Wales | 10.7 |(c) 4.3 
New Zealand 1 17.1 11.1 | Sweden 10.4 |(c) 3.9 
Victoria. . .. | 13.6 10.6 | France 1. | 0.8 Me) Led 
South Australia .. | 16.8 10.5 | 
| Asia— 
Europe— | Japan ; 13.1 \(c) 13.7 

Soviet Republics j 15.8 j(a)22.3 |} 
Netherlands ..; 15.1 [(c) 13.1 || Africa— | 
Italy .. ‘7 | 1228 (6) 1322 Union of South 
Spain .. es 9.3 I(c) 10.7 | Africa (whites only) 1(6) 16.4 
Denmark ate 13.9 |(6) 9.1 jj | 
Norway ve | 12.4 |(c) 7.1 1] America— 
Germany - | 12.8 ((6) 7.5 ! Canada .. (4) \({c) 13.1 
Northern Ireland.. | 6.3 ice) 6.2 | United States | (d) (6) 8.7 

t if 

(a) 1926-27. {b) 1925-28. en 1926-29, (d) Not available, 


Graphs of natural increase for each of the States, as well as for Australia, accompany 
this chapter. 
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2. Net Imimigration.?—Ths other factor of increaso in the population, viz., the excess 
of arrivals over departures, known as “‘ net immigration ” is, from its nature, much more 
subject to variations than is the factor of ‘‘ natural increase.” These variations are 
due to num erous, causes, some of which are referred to in Official Year Book No. 22, 
pp. 906-7. 


Information is given below for the last five years in the case of males and females, 
and in addition, quinquennial periods from 1901 to 1925 in the case of all persons. 


POPULATION.—INCREASE BY NET IMMIGRATION, pet TO 1930. 











{ , : States. ~ ¥ : “erritories. 4 
Period. | : ane: Pee aes Pa Austrotia. 
i NSW. | Victoria.  Q'land. S. Aust. | W. ae ‘Tas. North ee 5.4 ch 
MALES. 

ee i aa cde eee ee 4, a ee 
1926 «+1 10,422: 4,268! 5,715: 6, 826 1 439 — 3,261 240) 582} 26,231 
1927 «| 12, 592! 5,924! 4,152 2,324! 6, 167, — 735, 401) 395} 31,220 
1928 -o| 6, 753! — 381) 4,644— 1, 628, 6. :319\— 928|— 371) 1,299} 15,705 
1929 -} od, 853'— 2,062] 3, 310: — 2, 763, 3,576, 232] 231|— 1 3,912 


1930 Li 5,116! 


| | 


— 3,536] 4,434'— 1,626'— 1,627, — 524 73'— 74|— 17,996 
I 


| 











FEMALES, 
1926 “e 10 4,515 3,743, 1,329 1731 — 2,093|— 369} 15,989 
1927 «| 8,803 5,338) 1,076 689 7 290, 957 70; 395) 17,704 


1928 --| 6,127} 3,165} + 1,062/— 1,056 »200\— 930/— 20] 979) 11,527 
1929 --| 2,863: 1,276 695;— 1,940 2193 113 269 82 5,051 








1930 te — 2,876 120 sec: a 1,651 44|— 735 sea 201|— 3,412 
PERSONS. 
eee rae See, ; ash 
1901-05 .. | 17, 237'— 59, 955 -1, 903! — 19, 479) | 50,420 — 2,497|/— 616, (a) |— 16,793 


1906-10 .. 20, 547° 9 7410! 20, 071) 14,993, 
1911-15 .. | 87,095 26,619, 25 091 1,132] 10,839;|— 15,257 1,315: 28} 136,862 
1916-20 .. | 44,444 19, 190) 6,390 =11,783,— 8,312/— 2,278,— 504'— 4; 70,709 
1921-25 .. | 36,422 57,169 47 331| 26,311 16,737|— 13,100.— 392 1,845, 172,323 
1926 Pte | 18,382 8,783, 9,458, 8,155] 1,612|— 5,354 233 951 42,220 
1927 -. + 21,3895 11,262 6,228) 3 013] 8,457/— 1,692, 471 790, 48,924 
1928 -. ' 12,880 2,784 6,706,— 2,684  8,517,— 1,858 — 391 2,278} 27,232 
1929 o { 4, 7216)— 786: 4,005! — 4,703; 5,769' — 119: 50081 8,963 
1930 =, 992, — 3, ate 5,840;— Peni 1,583:— 1,259, 152 127;~— 11,408 

i , 


+ 


2,578 — 9, 807|— 514. (a)} 57,278 














(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 
NOTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates the excess of departures over arrivals. 


A table showing the increase by net immigration since 1861 was given in previous 
issues, but limitations of space ‘Prevent its repetition here. 





* The subject of immigration is dealt with at some length later in this chapter. 
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From 1861 to 1930 the increment to the population arising from net immigration 
amounted to 1,292,299 or 24.43 per cent. of the total increase in population. Daring 
the 30 years of the present century the total increase to the population was made up 
of 2,174,383 or 80.22 per cent. by natural increase, and 536,310 or 19.78 per cent. by 
net immigration. 


3. Total Increase.—The total increase of the population is obtained by the combina- 
tion of the natural increase with the net immigration. 


The total increaso in each decade from 1861 to 1920 and for the years 1921 to 1928 
was given in Year Book No. 22, p. 902. The results for the last five years only are 
shown below for males and females, but quinquennial figures from 1901 to 1925 are added 
for persons, A graph showing the increase in the population in each State and Territory, 
and of Australia from 1860, accompanies this chapter. 


POPULATION.—TOTAL INCREASE, 1901 TO 1930. 








States. | Territories. 








| | | [ | | Austratia. 
Bends ogee: | Victoria, | Q'land. | S. Aust. /W. Aust.’ Tas, Sen | his | year 
t ! | | H ‘2 ORS. \ 
MALEs. 

a1 RS aia aie at a a ee 
1926 .. 24,969, 13,706, 10,825, 10,056) 3,614!— 1,717 223! 690! 62,266 
1927 27,417, 15,010, 9,503, 5,416) 8,418 706; 364) 408, 67,242 
1928 22,268: 8,040' 10,143, 1,417! 8,581 335)— 398) 1,336} 51,712 


.l 
1929.) 14,809, 6,201} 7,740 — ” 38| 5,652) 1,102] 206] 55] 35,817 
el 




















1930 9,391 | aaa 9,689 865) 852) - 895 48|— 13) 26,739 
FEMALES. 
oe heise, wuilicel eae meal Lceal” <a ae 
1926 ..' 24,370, 14,104] 10,183} 4,705; 2,949|\— 561 19 395) 66,164 
1927 ..| 25,068 14,553; 7,480) 3,961; 5,128! 402 99, 407} 57,098 
1928 -. 22,756 11,534; 7,370) 2,160 5,000. 366, 19; 1,015] 60,220 
1929 | 17,406, 9,900) 6,442 961! 5,238! 1,400} 282) 140) 41,769 
1930 | 13,510 8,740| 7,635 sal sae 684: 5 272| 34,921 
— ! eee - oe oe 
PERSONS. 
eh at Ies aaa . : A ho ale! : 
1901-05 ..| 127,579 14,2081 37,635 5,371! 70,171 13,485|— 811} (a) 267,638 
1906-10 ..| 155,971} 90,987, 67,534! 44,247; 26,694! 7,418! 745} (a) 392,106 
1911-15 ..} 251,239 123,037) 86,051| 39,123! 39,831| 3,733] 1,176, 184] 544,374 
1916-20 ..| 198,273} 103,464) 65,557, 45,021; 14,660, 15,216|— 494) 143] 441,840 
1921-25 ..} 206,720} 156,108, 110,561, 60,627 40,860) 4,280/— 333) 1,964) 580,787 
1926 --| 49,930 27,810) 21,008. 14,761; 6,563,— 2,278} 242; 985) 118,430 
1927 ..| 52,485) 29,563; 16,983) 9,377; 13,546} 1,108} 463) 815) 124,340 


1928 --| 45,014) 19,674) 17,513) 3,577: 13,581 70l|— 379} 2,351) 101,932 
1929 --{ 32,305} 16,101] 14,182) 923| 10,890) 2,502 488) 195; 77,586 
1930 ..| 22,901 pie ea ve 3,843) 1,579 146 259| 61,660 
(a) Part of New South Wales priorto 1911. 


NOTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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4. Rates of Increase.—{i) For Various Countries. 


Caaprter XXIV.—PopuLation. 


The table hereunder gives 


approximato rates of increase in population for Australia, and its component States, and 
for other countries :— 


POPULATION.—RATES OF INCREASE (VARIOUS COUNTRIES), 1891 TO 1930. 








Annual Kate of Increase in Population during period — 














Countries. } : ! : i 
| 1891 to, 1896 to ' 3901 to . 1906 to’ 1911 to | 1916 to , 1921 to | 1930 
+ 1896. | 1901. i 1906. Wi, , 1916. © 1921. . 1926. | i 
= ‘ ‘ ‘ t 
! 1 
AvstRaLasa— = §§ % % % | % 1 % | % % % 
Australia ++ | 1,86; 1.49; 1.38. 2.03; 1.95| 1.99 2.09] 0.96 
New South Walesa | 1.99/ 1.57' 1.99 2.03! 2.61} 2.17° 2.01, 0.93 
Victoria +» | 0.37} 0.52] 0.18) 2.17) 1.38) 1.68; 2:00 | 0.77 
Queensland =... | 2.49! 2.951 1.35! 2.76! 2.90| 2.21! 2.81} 1.86 
South Australia 6 | 1.63 0.77' 0.27 2.46: 1.62} 2.34. 2.27} 0.34 
Western Australia | 20.81' 7.25' 6.22: 2.43 | 1:76 | 1.27 2.44) 0.92 
Tasmania 1.06. 1.83; 1.33' 0.65; 0.68; 1.84 —0.33] 0.72 
New Zealand 2.41 1.98: 2.86 2.66 1.61! 2.32! 1.95 1.36 
EvRorE— : | ! ' ‘ . 
England and Wales! 1.16: 1.15! 1.04! 1.04!'—0.95} 1.89. 0.62} 0.50 
Scotland | 1.06: 1.06! 0.55! 0.56! 0.31] 0.24, 0.09 0.04 
Ireland 0.60 —0.43 0.22 .—0.06 '—0.21 | 0.58 '—0.60 |d—0.14 
Belgium ! 1.16; 0.92 1.26. 0.69 0.54 |—0.56 » 1.03 |(c) 0.80 
Denmark 0.99' 1.32! 1.12 1.26: 1.20] 2.13 ' 1.01 }(d) 0.60 
France.. 0.09 0.24} 0.15: 0.06 ,—0.72! 0.55. 0.76 |(c) 0.15 
Germany 1.17; 1.61 1.46; 1.36; 0.71 |—1.62 ; 0.73 |(d) 0.54 
Italy .. 0.68; 0.61, 0.52; 0.80, 1.16} 0.22, 0.91] 0.82 
Netherlands 1.28 | 1.30| 1.53! 3.92) 1.72] 1.165 1.53 1.35 
Norway | 0.96 1.31. 0.52! 0.66! 1.00] 1.14 | 0.90 |(d) 0.37 
Spain .. 0.45, 0.45; 0.52: 0.87; 0.66) 0.82! 0.65 |(d) 0.70 
Sweden 0.61 | 0.86) 0.61, 0.84 0.70] 0.64, 0.40 ((d) 0.24 
Switzerland 1.22; 1.10! 1.28: 1.17' 0.81] 0.01 0.88 {(d) 0.84 
A ; ‘ ' | ' 
Ceylon 1.41; 2.03 | 1.62 | 1.20] 1.71} 1.28; 2.30 /(d) 1.05 
Japan . 0.96 ' 1.25 | 1.29: 1.08! 1.42' 0.37! 1.42 |(d) 1.36 
AMERICA— H : i ' 
Canada ; 0.97: 1.19} 2.99; 2.99, 2.90] 1.81: 1.33] 1.51 
United States 1 1.93 | 2.02 | 2.00: 1.82; 1.67] 1.21 ' 1.67] 1.37 
\ l | ! : 











(0) Including Northern Territory. (c) Year 1928. 
(d) Year 1929. 


NoTEe.—The minus sign (—) denotes decrease, 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. | 


(ii) Variations in the Rates. The fluctuations in the rates of increase in the population 
of Australia are, for the greater part, due to variations in the volume of immigration, 


§ 7, Seasonal Variations of Population. 


1. Variations in Natural Increase.—The following table shows the natural increase 
to the population, during each quarter of the year, based on the exporience of the ten 
years 1921-1930. For Austrelia as a whole, the rate of natural increase was greatest in 
the quarter ended 3lst March, and least in the quarter ending 30th September, the 
difference between the rates of increase for these two periods being equal to 26 persons 
for every 100,000 of the population. In New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, and Western Australia the March quarter was the most favourable, and in 
Tasmania the December quarter. The natural increase was lowest in New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia in the September quarter, in Queensland and Western 
Australia in the December quarter, and in Tasmania in the June quarter. The differences 
between the least favourable and the most favourable quarters ranged from 14 per 100,000 
of the population in Tasmania to 31 per 100,000 in Victoria. 
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POPULATION.—AVERAGE QUARTERLY NATURAL INCREASE, 1921 TO 1930. 






































Average Natural Increase for Quarter ended on last day of— Peabane 
Pe ida OF | caches iol tae Increase per 
erritory. I | Annum. 
March, June. H September. December. 1921-80. 
Persons.{ °/°° ' Persons.| °/°° | Persons.| -°/°° | Perscn3.! °/°° | Persons.{ °/°° 
N.S.W. 8,422 3.66 | 8,023 | 3.48 | 7,822 | 3.40 | 8,079 ; 3.51 | 32,346 | 14.05 
Victoria | 4,945 2.95 | 4,620 | 2.76 | 4,426 | 2.64} 4,720 | 2.82 | 18,711 | 11.17 
‘Q’land. 3,130 3.65 { 3,103 | 3.62 | 2,800 | 3.39 2,868 | 3.35 12,001 | 14.01 
S. Aust. | 1,699 3.11 | 1,638 | 3.00 | 1,538 | 2.81 1,556 | 2.85 6,431 | 11.77 
W. Aust.| 1,276 | 3.41 | 1,267 | 3.39 | 1,227 | 3.28 | 1,207 ; 3.23 | 4,977 | 13.31 
Tas. .. 178 3.64 765 | 3.58 : 789 | 3.70 795 | 3.72 3,127 | 14.64 
N. Ter. 5 1.27 1 | 0.26 | 240.51 jJ— 3 0.77 5 1.27 
F.C. Ter.| ll 1.97 12 | 2.15 ' 15 | 2.69 12 | 2.15 50 8.96 
Total | 20,266 3.39 | 19,429 | 3.25 | 18,719 | 3.13 | 19,234 | 3.22 | 77,648 | 12.99 








Note.—''he minus sign (—) indicates an excess of deaths over births, and °/°° denotes “ per 
thousand.” 

2. Variations in Net Immigration.—In the following table the figures relating to the 
‘separate States and Territories include interstate migrants, but so far as these persons are 
concerned, the arrivals into any State are departures from some other State, so that they 
‘do not affect the figures shown for Australia as a whole, which, therefore, represent the 
oversea arrivals and departures. For the decade under review the December quarter 
‘showed the greatest rate of increase from migration. 


The greatest gains in New South Wales have on the average occurred in the 
September quarter; in Victoria in the March quarter; in Queensland and Western 
Australia in the June quarter, and in South Australia and Tasmania in the December 
‘quarter. The gain to the southern States in the December quarter is due to oversea 
traffic and to tourists and sugar workers returning from Queensland, which loses heavily 
‘during the December quarter, but gains in the June quarter by tourists seeking the 
warmer climate. The June quarter has been most favourable to Queensland and Western 
Australia. The increase to Tasmania during the December quarter is from the influx 
of tourists from the mainland, but this is unfortunately more than counterbalanced 
by the consistent losses during each of the other quarters. 


POPULATION.—AVERAGE QUARTERLY NET IMMIGRATION, 1921 TO 1930. 








| Quarter ended on last day of— Average Net 








State or ete ie 2. Immigration 
‘Territory. \ | per Annum, 
March. June. September. { December. 1921-30. 


ens nies 


Persons.| °/°° |Persons.; °/°° | Persons. ey°? jPersons.| °/°° 

— 1,245)—0.54) 4,115] 1.79 3,947 1.71 8,531, 3.70 
Victoria 3,429 2.04/— 1,127/—0.67] 2,315! 1.38] 2,963 1.77 7,580, 4.52 
Q’land. 1,748| 2.04! 7,101; 8.29 1,121) 1.31|/— 2,214;— 2.58] 7,756 9.06 
S. Aust. 294 0.54;— 155, —0.28 576 1.05} 1,965 3.60 2,680! 4.91 
W. Aust. 803 2.151 1,257, 3.36 987, 2.64: 905 2.42) 3,952, 10.57 
- — 3,919 —18.36'— 2,627|-12.30|— 914-—4.28' 5,122} 23.99)- 2,338 —10.95 


wee NL 








| Persons. | bP das 


N.S.W. 1,714, 0.74 























t 
N. Ter. | "16, 4.05, "83 21.02} 12, 3.04!’ 5413.67, 57! 14.44 
F.C. Ter.' 1,313! 235.06 63 11.28; 204: 36.52'—  973'-174.19 607, 108.67 
| | (aor esis eo Ex tetee Wee to2s 
| | | 
Total | 5,398 0.90 3,350 0.80 8,416 1.41) 11,661) on mela 4.82 
! ! : ! } 


NoTEe.—The minus sign (—) denotes excess of departures over arrivals, and °/°° denotes ‘* per 
thousand ”’ of popuiation. 








§ 8. Influences affecting Increase and Distribution. 


In previous issues of the Official Year Book the influence of the various factors 
influencing the growth and distribution of population was traced. Detailed information 
on this subject will be found in Year Book No. 22, pp. 906 and 907. 
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§ §. Density. 


1. General—From certain aspects population may be less significant in respect 
of its absolute amount than in its relation to the area of the country. Australia, with an 
area of 2,974,581 square miles, and a population on 31st December 1930 of 6,536,032 
including aboriginals, has a density of only 2.20 persons to the square mile, and is, therefore, 
the most sparsely populated cf the civilized countries of the world. For the other 
continents the densities are approximately as follow :—Europe, 126; Asia, 63; Africa, 
12; North and Central America, 19 and South America, 12. The population of Austrailia 
has thus about 20 per cent. of the density of South America ; about 18 per cent. of that 
of Africa ; about 11 per cent. of that of North and Central America; about 3 per cent. 
of that of Asia ; and about 2 per cent. of that of Europe. 

On account of the enormous area of Australia, the density of population must 
necessarily increase slowly. In Australia as a whole, the figure has increased from 1.29 
per square mile in 1901, to 2.20 in 1930. Victoria’s density, however, has grown from 
13.77 to 20.38, and that of New South Wales from 4.43 to 8.08 in the same period. 

A map showing the density of population throughout Australia at the Consus 
of 1921 accompanies this chapter. 

Particulars concerning the number and density of the population of the most important 
countries of the world at the latest dates for which such information is available are 
given in the following table. These figures have in the main been taken from the 1931 
issue of the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year Book,” and in some instances, more particularly in the 
cases of Asia and Africa, must be considered as rough approximations only, complete data 
not being obtainable. 

POPULATION, WORLD’S.—NUMBER AND DENSITY. 












































I ‘ 
Country. Population. | ? at Country. . Population. aid 
fats «Eto wifetos ay en rrr at ee 2 
POROER: ‘ AFRICA—continued. i 
Russia «+ | 112,600,000 63.73 
Germany 63,178,619 | 347.66 | Abyssiaia <2 -. + 10,000,000 28.57 
Great Britain and North | Belgian Congo i 8,725,679 9.51 
ern Ireland .. ‘ 45,936,000 | 485.41 | Union of South Africa .. + 7,777,583 16.48 
aly .. 42,874,801 | 358.16: Anglo-Ezyptian Sudan ae 5,579,776 5.53 
France 41,130,000 193.41; j Alperse Avil 6,063,496 7.15 
Poland 30,737,448 204.97 | —_—— 
Spain (including Canary Total Africa .. , 185,640,468 12.08 
and Balearic TOTS 22,760,854 115. 77) 1 i———— 
Rumanta , 17,905,000 146.42 / NORTH AND CENTRAL i 
Czechoslovakia. . 14,608,142 | 269.49: AMERICA. \ 
Jugostavia 13,290,000 138.24 | United States of America 122,775,046 40.66 
Hungary 8,683,740 242.06 i Mexico ae Ed | 16,404,030 21.38 
Belgium ae oe 8,060,189 685.68 || Canada ae} she 9,934,500 2.70 
Netherlands .. fe 7,832,175 | - 592. 45) \ Cuba .. oe «» « 8,607,919 81.69 
Austria Sis oe 6,704,467 207.13! | 
Grecere nf as 6,204,684 124.311} Total Northand Central ——————- 
Sweden as ive 8,120,080 35.34 4 America... 1 166,540,814 19.47 
Portugal a aa 5,920,000 166.81! 
Bulgaria Pe os 5,824,900 146. 30. SOUTH AMERICA. 
[penne nnn —') Brazil es 40,272,650 12.30 
Total Europe -- | 486,039,279 125.80. Argentine Republic ae | 11,192,702 9.7L 
|—__-__~—_-___-. | Colombia ee -. _ 7,967,783 18.07 
ASIA. i] Peru .. ' 6,147,000 11.55 
Ching and Dependencics 438,933,373 102.58! Chile . | 4,264,819 14.70 
British India .. « | 247,003,293 225.72 - $$ |___—— 
Japan and Dependencies 89,535,490 837.70} Total South America .. 81,263,029 41.51 
Feudatory Independent _—____-—- 
States oe 71,939,187 101.75 Ocrania, ETc. 
Dutch Fast Indies a 52,824,569 92.19 ! Australia “s a (b) 6,536, 032 2.20 
Russia in Asia 37,000,000 { 5.71.) New Zealaad .. 1, 7506, 087 14.51 
Turkey, including Armenia 1 ‘Territory of New Guinea ! "460, 869 5.16 
and Kurdistan ie 12,615,969 44,21 || Hawaii 5 | 357,649 55.46 
Philippine Islands .. | 12,204,100 | 106.68 ‘| Papua pe 276,525 3.05 
Siam .. 3 ts 11,506,207 57.49 | Dutch New Guinea 8 195,460 1.22 
Afghanistan .. mar 11,000,000 44.90 | Fiji... oan 180,005 25.41 
Persia ae a 10,000,000 15.92 | 
Tonking ds is 7,401,912 182.63') Total Oceania, tc. .. | 10,052,101 2.90 
Arabia be - 7,000,000 7.00: (| 
Nepal ae ne 5,600,000 | 103.70 SuamMary. 
Ceylon - of 5,479,000 | 216.29 
Annam ns os 5,399,674 135.81 | Europe “3 te 486,039,279} 125.89 
i—___— || Asia.. 2s -- |1,049,997,364 63.14 
‘Total Asia «+ {1,049,997,364 63.14 | Africa : 135,640,468 12.08 
| America, Ni orth and Central | 166,540,814, 19.47 
AFRICA. America, South ee 81,263,029; 11.51 
Nigeria and Erobectorate 19,409,000 58.068 Oceania, etc. .. oe 10,052,101 2.90 
Egypt . | 14,213,364 87.11 _—__—_____—__j-_____. 
French West Africa a 13,541,611 9.40 Total.. -- |1,929,533,055; 37.99 


(a) Number of persons per square mile. (6) Including 60,000 aborigiaals. 





TOTAL POPULATION, 1788 TO 1930. 
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(Sce page 636.) 


EXPLANATION.— The base of cach small square ropresents one year’s interval for the States and Australia, and thé vertical height for 
the States 50,000 persons, and for Australia 100,000 persons. ~ 


Where the population falls suddenly, the fall denotes tha creatigg of a new cology, 6.9: New South Wales In 1825 lost the whale 
population of Tasmania, TW EE die 
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TOTAL INCREASE OF POPULATION—AUSTRALIA, AND NEW SOUTH WALES AND 
VICTORIA, 1860 TO 1930, 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents an interval of a year for both States and 
Australia; the vertical height represents 5,000 persons. In the first graph three zero lines are taken 
(i) for Australia, (ii) for New South Wales, and (iii) for Victoria. In the second grapn (on page 669) 
our zero lines are taken (i) for Queensland, (ii) for South Australia, (iil) for Western Australia, and (iv) 
for Tasmania. 

DECREASES in population are shown by carrying the curve in such cases below the zero line, the 
distance below the zero line indicating the extent of the decrease. 
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TOTAL INCREASE OF POPULATION—QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, AND TASMANIA, 1860 TO 1930. 
























































(For explanation see previous page.) 


NATURAL INCREASE OF POPULATION, 1860 TO 1930. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents one year for both States and Australia, 
and the vertical height 1,000 persons for the States and 2,000 persons for Australia. 

The distances upward from the zero line, marked 0 for both Australia and States, denote the excess 
of births over deaths. The scale on the left relates to Australia, and that on the right to the States. 
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NS.Woeles 965 
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Victoria 505 
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NM Territory 780 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS, 673 


2. Position of the British Empire——Tho approximate relationship of the British 
Empire to the world as a whole in regard to ita area and population is given hereunder :— 


BRITISH EMPIRE IN RELATION TO THE WORLD. 





British 








Particulars. j The World. i Empire. 
tL | oan 
Area in square miles (exclusive of Polar Circles) .. | 50,794,196 13,355,426 
Population sts Se ate: .. | 1,929,533,055 | 460,365,281 
Population per square mile .. as +. so it 37.99 34.47 





§ 10. General Characteristics. 

1. Sex Distribution—(i) General. Detailed information respecting the distribution 
of the sexes in the population of Australia will be found in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book, but limitations of space preclude its retention in the present issue. (See 
No 22; page 910.) 

(ii) Dfasculinity. On pages 163 to 165 in the second issue of this publication a 
table was included showing the masculinity of the population of each of the States for 
each year from 1796 to 1907. In the fifth issue, on page 123, the figures in this table 
for the years 1901 to 1907 were modified in accordance with the results of the Census 
of 3rd April, 1911. 

The ratio of the excess of males over females to the total population, expressed as 
a percentage, has been adopted as the “ masculinity ’’ of the population, and the ratios 
so computed for intervals of ten years from 1800 to 1910 and for the five years 1924 to 
1928 appeared in Year Book No. 22, p. G11. The figures for 1930 will be found on p. 658 
of this issue, as well as in the comparative table for various countries which follows. 

The figures for earlier years referred to above disclose an almost continuous decline 
until 1921 in the preponderance of males in the population, broken only during the war 
years. In 1900 the masculinity was 5.01 ; in 1910, 3.79 and in 1920, 1.68. Since 1921, 
however, the masculinity has tended to rise. 

Graphs showing the masculinity of the population of each Stato and of Australia, 
accompany this chapter. 

The difference between young and old countries in the masculinity of their populations 
is clearly illustrated by the comparisons furnished in the following table, which are based 
on the latest statistics available. 


POPULATION OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES.—MASCULINITY. 





| Excess of | Excess of 











} Males over |{ Males over 

Country. Year. | Females in Country. Year. | Females in 

each 100 of each 100 of 

Population. Population. 
Argentine pepe «. | 1928 6.57 Jugoslavia .. +. ] 1921 | —1.92 
Ceylon : -. | 1921 5.91 Denmark .. -- | 1925 | —2.39 
British India 1921 2.73 Norway oe -. | 1928 | —2.74 
India (Feudatory States) 1921 2.73 Spain -- | 1920 —3.07 
Australia 1930 2.08 Northen Ireland ..| 1999 | —3.36 
Union of South Africa(a) 1928 2.02 Poland # -- | 1921) —3.37 
New Zealand 1929 2.01 German Empire -. | 1925 | —3.47 
United States of America 1920 1.98 Scotland .. -. {| 1929} —4.01 

Irish Free State .. | 1928 1.46 Great Britain and 

Japan oe «. | 1929 0.68 Northern Ireland .. | 1929 | —4.17 
Canada #6 -. ; 192] 0.31 |] England and Wales .. | 1929 | —4.21 
Belgium .. | 19298 | —1.04 || France = | 1921 { —4.92 
Italy .. | 1921 | —1.37 |] Netherlands| .| 1923) —7.29 
Sweden | 1929 | —1.71 || Russia (European) .. 1920 | — 9.56 








Nore.—The minus sign (—) denotes excess of females over males in each 100 of population. 
(a) White population only. 
1546.—23 
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2. Age Distributton.—The age distribution of the population is obtained only at a 
Census, the last of which was taken in 1921. The data then collected have been included 
in preceding issues of the Yeor Book, but owing to limitations of space have been 
omitted from the present issue. (See No. 22, p. 912.) 


3. Race and Nationality.—{i) General. | With regard to its racial characteristics 
the population of Australia may be divided into two main groups, one comprising the 
aboriginal natives, and the other consisting of the various immigrant races which have 
made the country their home. [It will of course be understood that full-blocd aboriginals 
are not counted in the population.] The term ‘‘ immigrant races’ naturally covers not 
only those residents of Australia who were born in other countries, but includes their 
descendants who were born in Australia. 


(ii) Aboriginals. At a Census of aboriginals taken on 30th June, 1930, 61,734 full- 
bloods were onumerated, of whom 36,906 were described as nomadic, 10,711 were in 
regular cmployment, and 10,149 were living in supervised camps. There were at the 
same date 17,797 half-castes. The aboriginals are scattered over the whole of the 
mainland, but the majority are concentrated chiefly in Western Australia, Queensland 
and North Australia. 


A special article dealing with the number and distribution of aboriginals in Australia 
at the time of its first settlement was included in Official Year Book No. 23, pp. 687 to 
696. 


(iii) Immigrant Races. The immigrant races consist mainly of natives of tho British 
Isles and their descendants. Of the total population (5,435,734) enumerated at the 
Census of 1921, 5,387,143, or 99.11 per cent., were cf European race. Of the remainder, 
30,975, or 0.57 per cent., were full-blood, and 17,616, or 0.32 per cent., were half-caste 
non-Europears. Of 28,215 full-blood Asiatics, 17,157 were Chinese, 2,881 Hindus, 
2,892 Syrians, 2,740 Japanese, and 1,087 Malays. 


More detailed information under this heading will be found in previous issues of 
this book. (See No. 22, p. 916.) 


(iv) Nationality. Prior to the Census of 1921 no attempt had been made to ascertain 
the allegiance of the people, except in so far as a person was or was not a British subject. 
At the last Consus all persons were asked to state their nationality, and tho results which 
are given in Year Book No. 22, show that of a population of 5,435,734, as many as 
5,387,205, or over 99 per cent., were definitely stated to be British subjects. Of the 
foreign element, the Chinese were the most numerous, representing 30 per cent. of the 
foreign inhabitants and 2.56 in every 1,000 of the total population. Italians, with 
0.90 per 1,000 of total population, were the next in numbers. (See Year Book No. 22, 
p. 917, for further information.) ° 


(v) Birthplaces. The proportion of native-born in the Australian population has 
increased rapidly in recent years. At the Census of 1921 the Australian-born numbered 
4,581,663 persons, or 84.51 per cent. of a total population of 5,421,242 persons whose 
birthplaces were specified. Of the remainder, 676,387, or 12.48 per cent., were natives | 
of the British Isles, and 38,611, or 0.71 per cent., were natives of New Zealand, so that 
97.70 of the total population at that time had been born either in Australasia or in the 
British Isles. Excluding these, the following countries are the most important recorded 
as the birthplaces of persons in Australia at the Census of 1921 :— 


Germany, 22,396 (0.41 per cent.); China, 15,224 (0.28 per cent.); Scandinavia 
(comprising Sweden, Norway, and Denmark), 14,341 (0.26 per cent.); Italy, 8,135 (0.15 
per cent.) ; British India, 6,918 (0.13 per cont.) ; United States of America, 6,604 (0.12 
per cent.) ; Union of South Africa, 5,408 (0.10 per cent.) ; Canada, 3,550 (0.07 per cent.). 


(vi) Length of Residence of Immigrants. At the Census of 1921 the population of 
Australia included 839,579 persons who were classed as immigrants. A table showing 
the number of years during which these people had resided in Australia will be found 
in Official Year Book, No. 22, p. 919. 
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4, Education.—Of the 5,435,734 persons who comprised the population of Australia 
on the 4th April, 1921, there were 805,798, of whom 600,206, or 74.5 per cent., were 
under five years of age, and many of the remaining 25.5 per cent. were also children, 
who were definitely shown to be unable to read, and there were 86,641 persons whose 
ability in this direction was not stated. Allowing for those persons whose ability to 
read and write was unspecified, it may be said that over 95 per cent. of the population 
over five years of age can read and write, and of those over ten years of age more than 
98 per cent. can read and write. 


5. Religions.—At the Census of the 4th April, 1921, of a total population of 5,435,734, 
5,267,641, or 99.33 per cent. of those who stated their religion, were definitely stated 
to be Christians, and 35,405 were stated to be Non-Christians. Of the total Christians, 
2,372,995, or 45.04 per cent., belonged to the Church of England; 1,134,002, or 21.53 
per cent., to the Roman Catholic Church ; 636,974, or 12.09 per cent., to the Presbyterian 
Church ; and 632,629, or 12.01 per cent., were Methodists. The numbers belonging to 
other denominations will be found in Year Book No. 22, p. 921. 


6. Conjugal Condition.—The number of persons whose conjugal condition was 
definitely stated at the Census of 4th April, 1921, was 5,421,191, of whom 2,753,740 
were males and 2,667,451 were females. Of the 5,421,191 persons referred to, 1,998,662, 
or 36.86 per cent., were married, as compared with 33 per cent. in 1911; 237,821, or 
4.39 per cent., were widowed; 8,528, or 0.15 per cent., were divorced; and 3,176,180, 
or 58.60 per cent., had never married. Of those who had never married, 1,725,004, 
or 54.31 per cent., wero under 15 years of age. } 


7. Occupations.—Detailed information regarding the grouping of the population 
into occupations at the Census of 1921 will be found in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book. (See No. 22, p. 922.) A brief summary only is included here. 


“ POPULATION.—OCCUPATION AND PERCENTAGES OF EACH CLASS ON TOTAL 
BREADWINNERS, AUSTRALIA, CENSUSES 1901 TO 1921. 



































t 
; Persons. . | Percentage on Total Breadwinners. 
Occupations. } Caachi od areca (aca —-~ 
1901. | 1911. 1921. | 1901. 1911. 1921. 
| % % % 
I. Professional 112,356 146,608 | 201,887; 6.8 7.3 | 8.7 
Il. Domestic | 202,216 | 202,925 | 210,362 12.2 10.1 | 9.1 
III. Commercial . | 224,028 | 291,366 | 355,767 13.6 14.5 15.3 
TV. Transport and | Pe on 
Communication i 122,702 158,854 208,222 7.4 8.0 9.0 
V. Industrial stant 429,012 569,132 | 725,816 26.1 28.4 31.2 
VI. Primary Producers | 535,766 | 608,843 | 599,750 32.5 30.4 25.8 
VII. Independent ..{ 22,430] 26402! 20,6671 1.4 1.3 0.9 
Total ‘Bread- te Se | a 1 , ; 
winners . 11,648,510 |2,004,130 12, 322 an 100.0 100.0! 100.0 
VIII. Dependents .. 2,125,291 }2,450,875 !3,113, 263 , 
eet ee | 
Total BA 3,773,801 14,455,005 15:435,734 ; i 








8. Grade of Employment.—The term “ grade of employment ”’ indicates the capacity 
in which persons are employed in the various branches of industry. The grades recorded 
and the numbers of the population at the Census of 1921 in each grade were as follow :— 
(a) Employer (141,570), (6) Working on own account (347,250), (c) Assisting but not 
receiving wages or salary (34,983), (d) Receiving wages or salary (1,519,036), and 
(e) Unemployed (160,956). In addition to these categories, provision is made for 
(f) Grade not applicable (3,231,939)—which consists mainly of dependents and of persons 
of independent means not engaged in gainful occupations. 
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9. Unemployment.—{i) Causes. At the Census of the 4th April, 1921, there were 
in Australia 1,679,992 wage or salary earners, of whom 160,956 were unemployed. In 
79,338 cases, or approximately 50 per cent. of the total, the unemployment was due to 
searcity of work; in 46,512 cases, or 29 per cent., to illness or accident; in 4,818 cases, 
or 3 per cent., to industrial disputes ; in 2,276 cases, or 1.5 per cent., to old age; and, 
in 27,612 cases, or 17 per cent., to other causes. 


(ii) Duration. At the Census of 1921 persons who were unemployed on Saturday, 
2nd April, 1921, were asked to state the number of working days during which they had 
been out of work. The results of the inquiry show that approximately 46 por cont. 
were unemployed under five weeks, 17.2 por cont. from five to ten weeks, 10.6 per cent. 
from ten to fifteen weeks, and 26.2 per cent. above fifteen weeks. 


§ 11. Dwellings. 


Information regarding the number, ownership, rental value, number of rooms, and 
inmates of dwellings recorded in Australia at the Census of 1921 will be found in Year 
Book No. 22, p. 926. More detailed information is given in the Census of 1921—Parts 
Nos. XVIII.~XXV. 


§ 12. Immigration. 


(A) The Encouragement of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Joint Commonwealth and States’ Immigration Scheme.—An outline of the 
arrangements made between the Commonwealth and State Governments to regulate 
immigration into Australia will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 929. 


Owing to financial and industrial depression the Commonwealth Government, early 
in 1930, decided to reduce the flow of assisted migrants by limiting the assisted passage 
concession to boys for farm work, young women for household employment, and to 
nominees, mainly wives and children of husbands in Australia. 


The Governments of the various States have since cancelled all requisitions for boys 
and household workers, so that assisted passages are now confined to persons whose 
migration involves the reunion of a family. 


2. Assisted Passages.—The British and Commonwealth Governments jointly 
donate the following contributions towards the passages of approved settlers for 
Australia from the United Kingdom :—Children under 12 years, £16 10s. (representing 
the full fare at half rate); juveniles 12 and under 17 years, £27 10s.; juveniles 17 
years and under 19 years, £22; married couples, including widowers or widows, and 
wives nominated by husbands, with at least, one child under 19 years, £22 per parent 
(children at rate according to age); household workers, £22; others including children 
19 years of age and over, £16 10s. Allowing for this financial assistance, children under 
12 years will be carried free; juveniles 12 years of age and under 17 years, who are 
ordinarily charged for by the shipping companies as adult passengers, will merely require 
to pay £5 10s. each; juveniles 17 years and under 19 years, £11 each; married 
couples, including widowers or widows, and wives nominated by husbands, with at 
least one child under 19 years, £11 per parent (children at rate according to age); 
household workers, £11; others, including children 19 years and over, £16 10s. each. 
Persons who have previously resided in the Commonwealth are not eligible for assistance. 
In addition to these contributions, loans of the balance of the passage money are in 
special cases granted by the Governments concerned. Persons entitled to assisted 
passages are divided into two classes—‘‘Selected”’ and ‘‘ Nominated.” ‘Selected ” 
immigrants are those such as boy farm learners and household workers who are originally 
recruited abroad by the Commonwealth Government. ‘‘ Nominated” immigrants are 
those nominated by persons resident in Australia, and the nominators, who must 
submit their applications through the officers in charge of the State Immigration Offices 
in the various capital cities, are held responsible for their nominees upon arrival, so 
that they shall not become a burden upon the State. 
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Intending settlers or immigrants may, on application, obtain full information from 
the Official Secretary, High Commissioner’s Office, Australia House, Strand, London, 
W.C.2; or from the Secretary, Department of Transport, Commonwealth Offices, 
Treasury Place, Melbourne. 


3. Migration Agreement between British and Commonwealth Governments.— 
On the 8th April, 1925, the British and Commonwealth Governments entered into an 
agreement under which it is proposed to furnish to the Governments of the various 
States, loan moneys at a very low rate of interest, to enable suitable areas of land to be 
made available for settlement, or to enable such public works to be carried out as will 
tend to develop and cxpand settlement areas or will enable arcas already settled to 
carry a greater population. The maximum amount of loan moneys provided for 
in the agreement is £34,000,000. It is provided that for every principal sum of £75 
issued to a State Government under the agreement, one assisted migrant shall sail 
direct from the United Kingdom and be received into and satisfactorily settled in the 
State concerned. If full advantage is taken of the offer of loan moneys contained in 
the agreement, 450,000 new settlers will be absorbed during a period of ten years, 


Owing to the prevailing economic conditions no fresh works are being undertaken 
ander this agreement, and assisted immigration is being restricted to cases involving 
the reunion of members of a family. 


4. Results of Assisted Immigration.—The number of assisted immigrants for the years 
1928 to 1930 and the total from the earliest years up to the end of 1930 are given in the 
following table :— 


ASSISTED URS} ON: —1928 TO 1930, AND UP TO THE END OF 1930, 


N.8.W. | Vietora, ' gana. | 8, Aust. Aust Tas. | EC: | otal. 


Persons. Terr. 





1,623 4,485} 203) 24 22,394 
"526; 2,976} 101) 13 12,943 
61, 471 20; 5 2,683 











No. Assisted during 1928} 8,732 5,149' 2,178! 
> ooy:SC«929] 5,431 2604, 1,299 
ny :'1980} 1,174 468,484 

j 


Total from earliest year opraey ies | pel 
to end of 1930 ‘aaa HAO, 255, 287, 235, il ak 115,811 ae »947| 66 {1,063,702 























Particulars of occupations of the number of selected and nominated immigranw 
during 1930 are shown below :— 


ASSISTED IMMIGRATION.—SEXES AND INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, 1930. 





| Selected. Nominated. 








Industrial Group. 

















| Males. | Females, Total. | Males. Females! Total. 

' 
lL Wood, Furniture, ete. rn 7 | 7 
II. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. Se. see. bl oes ss 43] 5, 43 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. .. web ee we + 12 31 15 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. .. eas | . 7 Ss ae 18 39 | 57 
Vv. Books, Printing, etc, oe ay ee ee ee ee 3 2) 5 
VI. Other Manufacturing a whee se ae ae 12 6 | 18 
VII. Building aA we oe ' .- o- 24 24 
VIII. Mining a ace . 27 27 
IX. Rail and Tramway Services :. oe toe | : 3 H 3 
X. Other Land Transport we oo ii ! 11 
XI. Shipping, Wharf Labour. etc. ee Coe ee ck eats 7 te 7 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. .. ome 332 | 9° 341 186 Jl. 187 
XIIT. Domestic, Hotels, ete. eet ee | 303 | 303 3 257 260 
XIV. General Labour ae Alscelianeous aide 4: Sh : 4 174 111° 285 
Dependents a) 3 20 | 23 332 731! 1,063 


Total .- o ate 339 rs 332 671 862 | 1,150 2,012 
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(B) The Regulation of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Powers and Legislation of the Commonweaith.—(i) Constitutional. Under Part 
V., Sec. 51, xxvii. and xxviii. of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws with respect to immigration and 
emigration and the influx of criminals. 


(ii) Legislation. A summary of the provisions of the Immigration Act 1901-1925 
and the Contract Immigrants Act 1905 (excepting the provisions of the Amending 
Immigration Acts of 1920, 1924 and 1925, which will be found in Official Year Book, 
No. 21, p. 927), containing particulars regarding the admission of immigrants. prohibited 
immigrants, the liabilities of shipmasters and others, and kindred matters wil! be found 
in preceding Year Books (see Year Book, No. 12, pp. 1166 to 1168). 


The Immigration Act 1930.—Under this Act it is provided that Section 5, sub- 
section (1), of the Immigration Act 1901-1925, applies to any person who, since the 
commencement of the Immigration Restriction Act 1901, evaded an officer when 
entering the Commonwealth, or gained admission or re-admission by fraudulent means. 
Steps can be taken to deal with such persons as prohibited immigrants at any time 
after they have landed in Australia. 


2. Conditions of Immigration into Australia.—{i) Immigration of Non-European or 
Coloured Persons. In pursuance of the “* White Australia’ policy, the general practice 
is not to permit Asiatics or other coloured immigrants to enter Australia for the purpose 
of settling permanently. Exclusion is effected, where necessary, by the application of 
a dictation test which may be imposed in any European language at the discretion of 
the officer who applies it. In other words, the test when applied is used as an absolute 
bar to admission; but, as a matter of fact, occasion does not arise for the test to be 
applied to any great extent, as shipping companies refrain from bringing coloured 
passengers to Australia unless they have authority to land on the ground of former 
domicile, or temporarily for business purposes, etc. 


There are special arrangements with India, Japan, and China under which facilities 
are afforded for subjects of those countries who are bona fide merchants, students, or 
tourists to enter and remain in Australia under exemption whilst they retain their status. 


(ii) Immigration of White Aliens. Owing to economic conditions in Australia, 
it was found necessary for the year 1931, and until further notice, to restrict alien 
immigration to persons who obtain landing permits or special authority for admission 
from the Department of Home Affairs. Such authority, as a rule, is being confined to 
very close dependent relatives of persons already settled in Australia, but cases having 
special features are considered on their merits, and provision has also been made for 
the temporary admission of bona fide visitors who may wish to enter the Commonwealth 
for purposes of business or pleasure. 


Aliens seeking to enter Australia are also required to hold valid national passports 
visaed by a British Consul for travel to Australia except in cases where visa requirements 
have been abolished by reciprocal arrangements to which the Commonwealth Govern« 
ment of Australia is a party. The exemptions so far apply to nationals of the 
following countries, viz. :—Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Liechtenstein, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Holland and Germany. 


(iii) General Information. General information as to conditions of entry into 
Australia may be obtained from the following offices :— 


(a) In Australia: The Secretary, Department of Home Affairs, Canberra, F.C.T., 
Australia; (&) In Great Britain: The Official Secretary, Australia House, 
Strand, London, England; (c) In the United States of America: The 
Official Secretary, Commissioner for Australia in the United States of 
America, “‘ Cunard Building,” 25 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
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3. Persons Admitted Without Dictation Test.—The following table shows the 
number and nationality of persons admitted during the year 1930 without passing the 
dictation test :— 


PERSONS ADMITTED WITHOUT DICTATION TEST.—NATIONALITIES, 
AUSTRALIA, 1930. 




















Nationality or Race. 1930. | Pere or Race. | 1930. 
Albanian... os e American Negroes... wscin - fate 
Austrian és we West Indians re ase 12 
Belgian if oe < a \ 

British Si ae -» | 51,579 |, Astarrcs— 
Bulgarian... ae eA 46 Arabs ae % $3 1 
Danish ae Je Se) 105 Chineso .. ive a 1,290 
Dutch wie a ie 158 | Filipinos .. oe ake 6 
Estonian... oa ey 30 Japanese .. ni as 228 
Finnish ae aA a 97 Javanese .. ae & 4 
French Ae Bs as 647 | Malays... es ll 
German oe ws Ne 536 |; Natives of India and d Ceylon 133 
Greek ae Ss per 304 |, Palestinians 88 71 
Italian i xe i 2,127 |’ Syrians... Lis hog 60 
Jugoslavian .. ¥ Fe os Mauritians ee vas 1 
Maltese (British) 2 i : 
Norwegian and Swedish as 120 bees RacEs— 
Polish on as as 241 |! Pacific Islanders .. = 52 
Russian Re ss 188 |! Papuans .. Fe sé 373 
Spanish 87 || Unspecified ac a6 171 
Swiss 146 |: ; 
United States of America 1,469 |: ii 

Total bs ++ ; 61,066 

3 


Other Whites . - | 172 | 








4. Departures of Persons of Non-European Races.—The number of persons of non- 
European races who left Australia during the year 1930 was 3,517, distributed among 
the various nationalities as follows :—American Negroes, 4; West Indians, 2; Arabs, 
4; Chinese, 1,945; Filipinos, 21; Japanese, 434; Javanese, 58; Malays, 69; natives 
of India and Ceylon, 140; Pacific Islanders, 31; Papuans, 489; Koepangers, 282; 
Afghan, 1; and 37 others., 


(C) Passports. 


Provision is made in the Immigration Act 1920 for the production of passports by all 
persons over 16 years of age who desire to enter Australia. Similarly, the Passports Act 
1920 provides that no person over the age of 16 years shall leave Australia unless— 


(a) he is tho holder of a passport or other document authorizing his departure ; and 
(6) his passport has been visaed or indorsed in the prescribed manner for that 
journey, and the visa or indorsement has not been cancelled. 


Among the exceptions to this requirement are natural-born British subjects leaving 
for New Zealand, Papua, or Norfolk Island; members of the crew of any vessel who sign 
on in Australia for an oversea voyage and who satisfy an authorized officer that they are 
by occupation seafaring men; aboriginal natives of Asia, or of any island in the East 
Indies, or in the Indian or Pacific Oceans. The charge for a Commonwealth passport is 
10s., for an ordinary visa 8s., and for a transit visa 2s. 


With regard to (6), the Commonwealth Government has agreed to the inclusion of 
Australia in reciprocal arrangements for the abolition of visa requirements made by the 
British Government with the respective Governments of the following countries, viz. :— 
France, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Holland, 
and Germany. 
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§ 13. Naturalization. 


1. Commonwealth Legislation—Naturalization in Australia is governed by the 
Nationality Act 1920-1930. The qualifications necessary for naturalization are :— 
(a) Residence in Australia continuously for not less than one year immediately preceding 
application for naturalization, and previous residence, either in Australia or in some 
other part of His Majesty’s dominions, for a period of four years within the last eight 
years before the application; (6) good character and an adequate knowledge of the 
English language ; and (c) intention to settle in the British Empire. 


The amending Act of 1930 provided for the charge of a prescribed fee for a Certificate 
of Naturalization. The fee is £3, except in the case of a certificate granted to a woman 
who was a British subject prior to her marriage to an alien, in which case the amount 
is 5s. 

A summary of the main provisions of the principal Act will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 22, pp. 934-935. 


2. Certificates Granted.—{i) Australia. Particulars regarding the previous 
nationalities of the recipients of certificates of naturalization issued under the Act 
during the year 1930, and the countries from which such recipients had come, are given 
in the following table :— 


NATURALIZATION.—COMMONWEALTH CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 1930. 



































' 1 
Z| 3! |g | 3 
sz $3i| Countries from $%j| Countries from $z 
.. Previous )ose Previous ! ose which Recipients | $4 =} which Recipients sas 
Nationalities of | 523] Nationalities of | 5 the Commonwealth) 5 & 3 of Commonwealth! 3y 2 
Recipients. 1236 Recipients. '4%5o'! Certificates had |236| Certificates had | Zod 
| ; 4} come. } come, 

1530 i 1930. i 1930 1930. 

Italian .. 11,142 | Portuguese .. ‘ Great Britain. 118 , Belgium Ae | 8 
Swedish .. : 89 | American (South), eh i} Italy - | 1,143 | New Zealand... | 12 
Danish .. | $80] Austrian 11 |; Germany 51 , Switzerland i 28 
Russian Be 107 | Serbian Se | America Sx, orth) 40 | Spain 7 
German Ms 74 | Syrian 27 4) Sweden ‘ 16 , New Caledonia’ 4 
Norwegian oe 30 | Potish 40 ;|| Denmark ie 11 ' Argentine Ee 1 
Greek 413 | Finnish | 32 || Norway or 16 | Canada a 11 
American (North) 16 | Jugoslavs ; 389 {| Greece wi 285 | Finland oe 43 
Dutch 15 | Others 75 || France - 72: Jugosiavia .. 322 
Swiss eis 30 : i! Egypt 102 | China 45 
French ae 14 America (South) 9 | Other Countries 108 

Spanish ee 16 Holland 9! 
Belgian a 2 te Russia 1 88 ; 

Rumanian | 6 Total -. 2,508 » ‘ South Africa ; 14° Total +. | 2,508 








(ii) States. The certificates of naturalization granted in 1930 were issued in the 
various States as follows :—New South Wales, 625; Victoria, 387; Queensland, 659 ; 
South Australia, 113; Western Australia, 710; Tasmania, 3; Northern Territory, 4; 
6 in the Federal Capital Territory and one in Papua. 


§ 14. Population of Territories. 


At the Census of the 4th April, 1921, special arrangements were made to obtain 
complete and uniform information concerning each of the five Territories of the 
Commonwealth, viz.:—(1) Northern Territory ; (2) Federal Capita] Territory ; 
(3) Norfolk Island; (4) Papua; and (5) Territory of New Guinea. Later estimates will 
be found in Chapter XV. 

A summary of the population and number of dwellings in each Territory at the 
Census of 192] is given in the following table :— 
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POPULATION AND DWELLINGS.—TERRITORIES, 4th APRIL, 1921. 
(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS IN THE NORTHERN AND FEDERAL CaPITaL 
TERRITORIES AND OF THE INDIGENOUS POPULATION OF Parua aND NEW 
GuINEA.) 





i Population. Dwellings. 





Territory. oa = Se ,; Total. 


= Occu- | Unoccu-} Being 
Males. | Females.| Persons. | . pied. pied. Built, 

















Northern Territory 1 2,821 | 1,046 | 3,867 | 1,074 138 1} 1,213 
Federal] Capital Territory | 1,667 | 1,005 | 2,572 526 29 oe 555 
Norfolk Island » 339 378 717 168 22 3 193 
Papua .. on ; 1,408 670 | 2,078 672 43 4 719 
Territory of New Guinea | 2,502 671 | 3,173 | 1,056 18 +e 1,074 





§ 15. The Aboriginal Population. 


In Official Year Book No. 17, pp. 951 to 961, a brief account was given of the Austra- 
lian aboriginal population, its origin, its numbers as estimated from time to time, and 
the steps taken for its protection. Page 674 of this issue contains a statement showing 
the numbers of full-blood and half-caste aboriginals in Australia, and pages 914 to 916 
in Official Year Book No. 22 give particulars for each of the States and Territories of 
Australia at successive periods, while a special article dealing with the estimated number 
and distribution of the native population at the date of first settlement of the white race 
in the Continent appeared on pages 687-696 of Official Year Book No. 23. 


§ 16. The Chinese in Australia. 


In Official Year Book No. 18, pp. 951 to 956, a brief historical sketch was given 
regarding “‘ The Chinese in Australia,’ but limitations of space preclude its repetition 
in the present volume. 


§ 17. The Pacific Islanders in Australia. 


In Official Year Book No. 19, pp. 902-3, a brief account was given of the 
introduction of Kanakas into Australia. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
VITAL STATISTICS. 
§ 1. Births. 


l. Births, 1930.—The number of male and female births and the total births 
registered in Australia during the year 1930 are shown in the tables hereunder. 
The numerical relation which these births bear to the population, and various other 
associated features, are given in later tables. 


BIRTHS, 1930. 



































| i ! 
Particulars. | N.S.W. Nast Q'land. \* dust.| "| Teas | Nort Gi. Australia. 
Mare Birrss. 
; “| 
Single births | 26,057 16,647 9,524 | 4,990 | 4,711 | 2,390 38 | 80 64,437 
Twins ars 569 | 368 207 110 | 115 57 3 3 1,432 
Triplets. 7! Bl aks Tell wee sh fee 10 
Quadruplets 4) = Ae A es 4 
Scostey (eameds A Maal SESH aes ae 
Total... | 26,637 | 018 | 9,733 | 5,100 | 4,827 |2,447| 41 | 83 65,883 
' ! i 





Fremate Birrus. 











Single births | 24,889 | 15,773 8,987 | 4,770 | 4,277 | 2,288 29; 80 61,093 
Twins 5a 597 339 215 114 96 51 1 1 1,414 
Triplets... 5 sa 4 a at ee és 9 
Quadruplets ar os | . 

Total .. | 25,491] 16,112] 9,206 | 4,884 | 4,373 | 2,339 | 30 | 81} 62,516 





Torat Birrss. 





160 | 125,530 


! | 
Single births | 50,946 | 32,420 | 18,511 | 9,760 ; 8,988 |4,678 | 67 

















Twins «+ [(a)1,166 | (6) 707 \(c) 422 224 (b)211 108 4 4 (d) 2,846 
Triplets... 12 oe 6 -- (e) 1 oe or -- Ke) 4.19 
Quadruplets 4 oe me “s | ae aa os 4 
Total .. | 52,128 | 33,127 | 18,939 | 9,984 | 9,200 4,786 71 | 164 | 128,399 
( 
(a) 6 Stillborn twins not included. (d) 15 Stillborn twins not included. 
(6) 8 Stillborn twins not included. (e) 2 Stillborn triplets not included. 


(c) 4 Stillborn twins not included. 
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2. Birth Rates.—The next table gives the crude birth rates from 1901 to 1930. 


CRUDE BIRTH RATE(a), 1901 TO 1930. 





Federal 
Northern | Capital | Australia. 


7 i 7 b 
; Territory. Territory. 











| 
if 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. /W. Aust. Tas. | 
' 
H 


1901 .. | 27.78 | 25.77 | 28.52 | 25.41 | 30.39 | 28.58 6.72 (6) 27.16 
1911 .. | 28.58 | 25.01 | 27.63 | 28.86 | 28.22 | 28.60 9.36 | 16.84] 27.20 
1921 .. | 25.93 | 23.16 | 26.64 | 24.08 | 23.39 | 26.98 | 20.23 | 10.87 | 24.95 
1926 .. {| 22.89 | 20.84 | 22.58 | 20.55 | 22.14 | 23.62 | 19.39; 12.28] 22.02 
1927... | 22.69 | 20.30 | 22.24 | 20.12 | 22.03 | 23.01 16.06 {| 10.49] 21.67 
1928 .. | 22.60 | 19.70 | 21.76 | 19.76 | 21.79 | 22.13 | 19.73 | 14.90} 21.33 
1929 .. | 21.39 | 18.99 | 19.99 | 18.40 | 22.00 | 22.44 | 12.69 { 18.25 | 20.31 
1930 .. | 20.95 | 18.56 | 20.14 | 17.19 | 21.98 | 22.11 15.27 | 18.66; 19.93 








(a) Number of births per 1,000 of the mean annual population. (b) Part of New South Wales. 


The preceding table shows a progressive reduction from 1901 to 1930, broken only 
by a slight rise in 1911 in some of the States and in Australia as a whole. The rate for 
Australia for 1930 represents only 73 per cent. of that for 1901 and is the lowest yet 
recorded. 


The principal factor in determining the crude birth rate is the proportion of 
married women of child-bearing age in the community, but as the fecundity of women 
varies with age, the birth rate per 1,000 married women will vary according to the age 
composition of the group, and, other things being equal, the rate generally should be 
highest where the average age of married women is lowest. For the purposes of the 
following table the child-bearing age has been taken as from 15-44 years inclusive, and 
all births of which the mothers were stated to be over 45 years have been counted in 
the group 40-44. Exact information in respect of ages in this table is only available 
at census dates. An estimate has, however, been made of married and unmarried women 
for the period 1928-1930 and the accompanying rates have been calculated thereon. 


BIRTH RATES, AND FACTORS AFFECTING THEM.—AVERAGE OF YEARS 
1920-1922, AND 1928-1930. 





1920-22. rors 


Particulars. fi ST ep ee 


N.8.W.| Vic. | Q'land| 8.4. | W.a.| Tos. | Aus: | Aus: 























Crude birth rate per 1,000 persons | 25.99 | 23.54 | 26.72 | 24.23 | 24.14 | 26.99 | 25.15 20.52 
Birth rate per 100 women 15-44 


inci. si a -+ | 11.04] 9.79 | 11.83 | 10.25 | 11.05 | 11.91 | 10.74 8.76 
Birth rate per 100 married women 
15-44 incl. (a) 19.39 | 19.29 | 21.26 | 18.71 | 19.62 | 21.83 | 19.65 16.03 


Birth rate per 100 married women : 
15-44 incl. (corrected for age 
variation) . 19.14 | 19.44 | 20.77 | 18.99 | 20.44 | 21.24 | 19.65 16.03 


Ex-nuptial births—per cent. onall 

births 4.82 4.84 5.00 3.28 4.02 6.11 4.69 4.68 
Ex-nuptial births per “100 un- 

married women 15-44 incl. . 1.16 0.92 1.26 0.72 0.92 1.26 1.05 0.86 
Women 15-44 incl.—per cent. all 

persons 23.54 | 24.02 | 22.57 | 23.65 | 21.83 | 22.67 | 23.41 23.41 
Average age of all women 15-44 

incl. 28.67 | 28.61 | 28.09 | 28.73 | 28.45 | 28.10 | 28.54 28.54 
Married women 15-44 incl. —per 

cent. on al) persons .. 12.75 | 11.61 | 11.93 | 12.53 | 11.81 | 11.73 | 12.20 12.20 
Average ane of mattied women 

15-44 incl. 5 ‘ 32.24 | 32.74 | 32.16 | 32.67 | 33.02 | 32.16 | 32.48 32.48 





{a) Nuptial births only. 
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The following figures give a comparison for Australia, at Census periods from 1880, 
of the total births per 1,000 women (married and unmarried) and of the nuptial births 
per 1,000 married women of ages 15 to 44 inclusive :— 














Particulars. "1880-82. 1890-92. | 1900-02. 1910-12. 1020-22. l1o25-20, 

ae See oe ----J|——-) — i -|--- 
Births per 1,000 women aged 15-44 . 169.7 | 158.8 { 117.3 117.2! 107.4 | 87.6 
\ 235.8 236.0 oj 196.5 ; 160.3 


Nuptial births per 1,000 married women 15-44 321.0 332.0 | 








3. Birth Rates of Various Countries.—(i) Crude Rates. A comparison with other 
countries shows that the Australian States occupy a midway position, which is, 
however, counterbalanced by a still lower position in regard to their death rates, as 
evidenced in the table hereinafter in the section dealing with ‘‘ Deaths.’? The rates for 
the pre-war period 1908-1913 have been added for purposes of comparison. 


CRUDE BIRTH RATES(a).—VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


























1908 | | 1908 
Country. i es 1030. | Country. ioe 1930, 
Soviet Republics -» | 45.6 pee aa) | mans ree -. | 23.1 | 20. Fi f) 
Egypt . -- 1 43.6 | 43.7(f) ueensland. . -» | 28.2 | 20.1 
Ceylon a -. | 36.9 | 36. ah I | Australia .. -- | 27.4 | 19.9 
ees oe oe an - aa ae) | er Hree State ve aad se 
apan a ae i E cotlan .. 
Poland +. | 87-4 | 82.0(9) US, of America (6) i, | 18-9 
Portug: a “s 4.6 | 32.5 ew Zealan . 6.5 | 18.8 
Spain ae ++; 32.1 | 28.9 | Denmark .. ao aT, 1 j 18. Bf) 
Argentine .. ( 37.1 | 28.4(f) |; Victoria .. -. | 25.3 | 18.6 
Union of South Africa | H | Belgium... «| 23.4 | 18. 7) 
ages 3s | 20:0" | Germany 22S | bas | dt5 
ie se ‘ 5 ermany .. ae ‘ 
Cannan F 2 (g) 24.0(f) || Norway .. -« | 26.0 | 17.4 
Czechoslovakia ee | 31.1 | 22.7 South Australia ». | 27.1 | 17.2 
Netherlands . +. | 29.1 | 23.1 Switzerland -. | 24.7 | 17.0(f) 
Tasmania .. -» | 29.6 | 22.1 Great Britain and 
Western Australia .. | 28.9 | 22.0 Ireland .. «. | 24.6 | 16.9 
Finland a .. | 29.5 | 21.5(e) || England and Wales .. 24.9 | 16.3 
New South Wales... | . 28.2 | 21.0 Sweden... -- | 24.4 | 15.2(f) 
(a) Number of births per 1,000 of the mean population. (b) Figures for ‘‘ ei egiatinig Wirtierealas 
tration area.’ ({d) for 1927. {e) for 1928. (f) for 1929, (9) Not available. 


(ii) Nuptial Birth Rates at Child-bearing Ages. The wide discrepancies between the 
crude birth rates of the various countries are, to some extent, due to differences in sex 
and age constitution and in conjugal condition. If the birth rates be calculated per 
3,000 women of child-bearing ages, the comparison gives more reliable results. A table 
of results so calculated appeared in Year Book No. 22, p. 941, and showed that Australia, 
with a rate of 198 riuptial births per 1,000 married women aged 15 to 49 years, was 
midway between the maximum and minimum of the countries for which these rates were 
obtained. 


4. Masculinity of Births.—{i) General. The masculinity of births, ie., the excess 
of males over females per 100 births registered varies considerably from State to State 
and from year to year. For 1930 the figures ranged from 2.16 in South Australia to 
4.93 in Western Australia. Greater variations are recorded among ex-nuptial births. 
The following table shows the results at intervals since 1901. 
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MASCULINITY(a) OF BIRTHS REGISTERED, AUSTRALIA 190! TO 1930. 





| 
Particulars. 1902, 1911, 

















Ex-nuptial Births .. | 2.03 


| 1921. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

ss | 

i 
Total Births .. | 2.01 2.31 | 2.85} 2.77] 3.04] 3.15] 2.91 2.62 
1.53 | 2.96 | 1.97} 3.67} 2.57) 2.73 | 2.51 





(a) Excess of males over females per 100 total ex-nuptial births. 


(ii) Masculinity of Nuptial and Ex-nuptial Births—Various Countries. A table show- 
ing the masculinity of nuptial and ex-nuptial births for various countries appeared on 
p. 942 of Official Year Book No. 22. It is, however, not proposed to repeat the table 
in this issue. 


5. Ex-nuptial Births——{i) General. The number of ex-nuptial births reached its 
maximum, 7,438, in 1913, but it has since fallen considerably. On the average of the 
five years 1910-14, the number of ex-nuptial births in Australia was 7,171, while for the 
period 1926-30 it was only 6,185, a decline of 13.7 per cent., whereas tho annual average 
total births for the same period increased by 2 per cent.; hence a comparison between 
the results for these two periods shows that the proportion of ex-nuptial births has fallen 
from 5.55 to 4.69 per cent. of all births. 


The numbers of births and the rates from 1901 to 1930 are shown below— 


EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS AND BIRTH RATE, 1901 TO 1930, 


1 Ca ee ge es a Te ge 
1901. 1911, | 1921, 1926, 1927, | 1928, | 1929, 1930. 























Particulars, ' 
sia noe | 
| 
Number .. | 6,165 | 7,074 | 6,463 | 6,284! 6,289 | 6,331 | 6,088 | 5,936 
Percentage on Total | i 
Births . oe 
1 


} | 
5.99 5.79 , 4.75 4.72 ie 4.72 4.70 4.62 








It is, of course, possible that the number of ex-nuptial births is somewhat under- 
stated, owing to diffidence in proclaiming the fact of ex-nuptiality, and it is not unlikely 
that the majority of unregistered births are ex-nuptial. 


The variations of the ex-nuptial birth itis as between the individual States and 
Territories for 1930 are as follows :— 


EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS AND BIRTH RATE, 1930. 














: Federal 
7 S ee ‘ North 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vie. Q'land. | S. Aust. ea Tas. Territory. et tralia. 
j ! | 
i 
Number .. | 2,540! 1,483 960 337 873 ' 226 | 14 2 5,935 
Percentage | | ‘ 
on Total f i ! 3 
Births .. 4.87 , 4.48 5.07 3.38 | 4.05 | 4.72 | 19.72 | 1,22 4.62 
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(ii) Rate of Bx-nuptiality. A better comparison than that given in the preceding 
paragraphs is obtained by calculating the number of ex-nuptial births per thousand 
of the single and widowed female population between the ages of 15 and 45. The 
number of ex-nuptial births per 1,000 unmarried women of ages 15 to 45 has been found 
to be as follows :—Years 1880-82, 14.49; years 1890-92, 15.93; years 1900-02, 13.30; 
years 1910-12, 12.53; and years 1920-22, 10.50. The estimated number for the years 
1928-30 was 8.60. The comparative results given in the previous issue were taken 
from the Annuaire International de Statistique, Vols. IT. and V., and showed that ex- 
nuptial births varied from 38 per 1,000 unmarried women aged 15 to 49 years in 
Hungary to 4 in Ireland and Bulgaria. The rate for Australia was 12 per thousand. 


(iii) Comparison of Rates. The following table showing the relative proportions of 
ex-nuptial and nuptial births to the total population discloses a much greater proportional 
reduction in the ex-nuptial birth rate than in the nuptial rate. 


CRUDE EX-NUPTIAL, NUPTIAL, AND TOTAL BIRTH RATES(a).—AUSTRALIA, 
1901 TO 1930. 

















Rates. ' 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1980. 

i 
Ex-nuptial Fie 1.62} 1.57 {| 1.18) 1.07] 1.02; 1.01] 0.95} 0.93 
Nuptial .. -» | 25.52 | 25.64 | 23.77 | 20.95 | 20.65 | 20.32 | 19.36 | 19.00 
Total a | 97.14 27.21 | 24.95 | 22.02 | 21.67 | 21.33 | 20.31 | 19.93 

















{a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. 


6. Legititations.—In tho several States Acts have been passed to legitimize 
children born before the marriage of their parents, provided that no legal impediment to 
the marriage existed at the time of birth. On registration in accordance with the provisions 
of the Legitimation Acts, any child who comes within the scope of its intentions, born 
before or after the passing thereof, is deemed to be legitimized from birth by the 
post-natal union of its parents, and entitled to the status of offspring born in wedlock. 
(During 1930, 810 children wore legitimized in Australia.) 


7. Multiple Births.—Among the total number of 128,399 births registered in Australia 
in 1930, there were 125,530 single births, 2,846 twins, 19 triplets and 4 quadruplets. 
The number of cases of twins was 1,431, there being 16 stillbirths, and there were 9 cases 
of triplets, including two stillbirths. The total number of mothers was, therefore, 126,969; 
the proportion of mothers of twins being one in every 89, of mothers of triplets one in 
every 18,138 of total mothers, and of all multiple births one in every 88 mothers. Multiple 
births occurred in 1.13 per cent. of confinements. 


The proportion of multiple births to total births does not vary greatly from year to 
year and exhibits no constant tendency towards increase or decrease. 


MULTIPLE BIRTHS—AUSTRALIA, 1911 TO 1930. 





= 1911. 1921. 1026. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 








Total Multiple Births -. | 1,236 | 1,465 | 1,423 | 1,472 | 1,423 | 1,320 | 1,439 
Percentage on Total Mothers | 1.02} 1.09] 1.08; 1.11 | 1.07] 1.03) 1.13 
Number of aie to each 

Multiple Birth . 7 98 92 93 90 93 97 88 








a 


BIRTHS. 


‘ 
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8. Ages of Parents.—The relative ages of the parents of children registered in 1930 
have been tabulated separately for male and female births, twins and triplets being 
distinguished from single births, and are shown for single ages in the Bulletin of 


“ Australian Demography,” No. 48, published by this Bureau. 


In the present work the 


exigencies of space allow the insertion of a table showing the relative ages of parents of all 
births in groups of five years only. 


AGES OF PARENTS—ALL BIRTHS.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 





Ages of Fathers 
and type of 
birth. 


Under Single 
20 Twins 


Single 
20.to 24 < Twins 
‘Triplets 


Single 
25 to 29 4 Twins 
Triplets 


Single 
80 to 84 4 Twins 
Triplets 


Single 
35 to 39 < Twins 
\ Triplets 


Single 
40 to 44 {ime 


Single 


45 ta 49 {it 
Triplets 


80 to 54 {oR 


Single 
55 to 59 4 ming 
Single 
60 to 64 4 wing 
65 and f Single 
upwards \ Twins 


Unspeci- { Single 
fied Twins 
Mothers (Single 
of Twins 
Nuptial ‘} Triplets 
children { Total... 


Single 
Twins 
Total 


Mothers 
of ex- 
nuptial 

children 


Single 
Total 

Twins 
Mothers { Tripleta 


Total 















































Ages of Mothers. 
Total —t _ Un 
Births. | Gnder| 15 to | 20 to | 25 to | 30 to | 35 to | 40 to | 45 and | speci. 
15. 19. 24. 29. 34. 89. 44, |upwards.| fled. 
802] 38 586] 207 5 ee <3 
5| .. 4 rr ce ve 
15,715 | 2 | 4,017| 9,915] 1,597 146! 35 a} Pf 
W271. 31 84 9 21 llo.. : : 
1 re 1 ; : 5 ts 
31,846 | 1 1,656] 18,226] 14,131} 2,486' 310 33 sl... 
280] . ui} 110/224 32 : ae - P 
(a) 4]: . |@ 8 1 ; a 
28,505) .. 385} 4,473} 11,465! 10,328] 1,713) 146 : ee 
354 on 3 32 134 151: 3 1 as acs 
1 
21,326 | . 104} 1,213] 4,475] 7,914 6,824) 784 yw}... 
298 | . 6 50) 222! ‘111 on - 
12,950 36, 392] 1,404) 3,280, 6,147| 2,570 31) .. 
177 is 3 14 47 33} “A 
5,599} .. 17] 187] = 418} = 971; -«-2,048] 1,834 179]. 
| 0, : 1 2 13: 88 25. 7 
1,908] .. 6 46] 113] 309, 650! 773 101] .. 
32]. a - an 5 15 11 ij .. 
675 | .. QI 19 40 o4'  e26| 247 47). 
lu]: ; * ‘f, 1! Q wou. a 
208] .. 8 7 21 35. 63 74 4) 1 
2}. : bs . oA 1 yy. Re 
1 
94 : 1 4 13 13° 31 26 6 
1 a gts gos AV: ote 
6 ; 2 | a ae vs 2 
119,724 | 6 | 6,813] 29,641) 33,773! 25,568! 17,044) 6,490 386] 3 
(388 | .. 49} 237) 3 373| 287 81 yo. 
(a) 8| .. .. |(a) 3 Ay ai A} 6s je 
121,098 | 6 | 6,862} 20,881] 34,114 25,942' 17,331] 6,572 387] 3 
5,806 | 34 1,850} 1,914, s7i| 541} 408! =178 g| 6 
65) .. 14 20 11 12 3 ~ 
6,871 | 34 1,864} 1,934) 876, 552! 420] 176 9 6 
5 ei poe deter 
125,530 | 40 | 8,663! 81,555! 34,644) 26,109 17,4521 6,662 395} 9 
1431] .. 63| 257] ‘343/384! ‘29 84 Af care 
(@ 8) 2. . |@ 3 3 are 1 : 
| \ 
126,969 } 40 | 8,726) 81,815) 34,990, 26,494) 17,751) 6,748 398; 9 




















(a) Includes 2 ease of quadruplets. 


9. Birthplaces of Parents.—The relative birthplaces of the parents of children 
whose births were registered during the year 1930 will be found in the Bulletin of 


* Australian Demography,” published by this Bureau. 


the tabulation with the addition of the corresponding figures for 1911 follows. 


A summary of the results of 
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BIRTHPLACES of PARENTS: SUSTRAEA: 1911 and 1930. 





























; | 
! f ' Mothers of 
Fates: waltihe on \ ester 
Birthplaces. re 7 ' 
| 1911. | 1930. 1911. 1930. . 1911. 1930. 
! : 
| 
AUSTRALASIA— 
Australia a ‘e's 94,834 | 101,090 : 102,073 | 104,904 | 6,570: 56,277 
New Zealand .. ee 1,257 920: 1,201 726 68 68 
EUROPE— I ' : 
England and vse .. | 9,849} 11,286 . 6,067 9,542 | 210 317 
Scotland in 2,289 3,085 1,486 2,745 : 46 116 
Ireland 2,138 1,265 ° 1,374 869 © 46 32 
Other British Possessions. . 49 | 176 20 131 1! 1 
Western Europe a 607 314 165 126 | 9; 5 
Central Europe .. ae 1,185 ' 430 606 233 | 8} 4 
Southern Europe sf 360 1,315 203 1,001 : 6; 8 
Eastern Europe sak 168 =. 218 81 141 ! { 2 
ASIA— . : ' 
British Possessions 4 217' = 180 - 114 76 2 | 3 
Foreign Countries ae 317 . 274 139 165 © 3 4 
AFRICA— : ! 
British Possessions ee lil. 18! “116 164 2! 6 
Foreign Countries eat 11, 19: 13 2). . 
AMERICA— ; : ! 
Canada i 59 95 ; 34 49 3 3 
Other British Possessions 8: 10 5 6 mA fers 
United States of America 182 150 87 87 3: 4 
Other Foreign Countries .. 70 | 33 | 19 30 1! 3 
POLYNESIA— ; : : 
British a we 30° 27 | 21 | 22 : 1 as 
Foreign ous ctr 39 ; 55 13 40 6 6 
ndefinite ae wath 159 | 25 | 102 16 33 13 
a 
Total PF -. | 118,939 | 121,098 tases 121,098 | 7,018 ; 5,871 
‘ ' t I 








10. Occupations of Fathers——-A summary of the main groups of occupations of 
the fathers of all nuptial children whose births were registered in 1911, 1921, and 1930 
and the percentage of each class on the total are given in the following table :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF NUPTIAL CHILDREN.—AUSTRALIA, 
1911, 1921 and 1930. 























i Number of Fathers. Percentage on Total. 
Occupations, { nae 

w9il, | 1921. 1930. |! 1911. , 1921, ! 10930. 
= eres — [ish as Soares = meena (i i Sus 
Professional Class . . .. | 6,292 | 6204! 6,977, 4.64; 4.84; 5.18 
Domestic Class... ee 2,418 2,319 | 2,355 2.12 1.81 1.95 
Commercial Class .. 15,345 | 18,298 | 17,717 | 13.47' 14.26! 14.63 
Transport and Communication i i ' 

Class .. «a as 12,360 | 15,351 ' 14,449 10.85 | 11.96 11.93 
Industrial 45,149 | 53,567 53,606 39.63 41.74 44.27 
Agricultural, Pastoral, Mining, 

&c., Class : 33,229 | 32,405 26,291 | 29.16 | 25.25 21.71 
Indefinite Class .. ae 146 182 | 403 0.13, 0.14 0.33 

—_- | - 2. =P | m 
Total ae .» | 113,939 | 128,326 | 121,098 , 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 
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BIRTHS—1860 TO 1930. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each smal} square represents an interval of one year for both Australia 


and States, and the vertical height represents 2,000 persons for Australia and 1,00U for the States. 


The scale on the left relates to Australia, and that on the right to the States. 
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MARRIAGES, 1860 TO 1930. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square 
represents an interval of one year for both Australia 
and States, and the vertical height represents 500 
marriages for Australia and 250 for the States. 
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DEATHS, 1860 TO 1930. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year for both Australia 


and States, and the vertical height represents 1,000 persons for Australia and 500 for the States. 
The scale on the left relates to Australia, and that on the right to the States. 
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RATES—BIRTH, NATURAL INCREASE, DEATH (MALE, GENERAL AND FEMALE) AND MARRIAGE— 


AUSTRALIA, 1860 TO 1930. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and the vertical height 
one half per thousand of the population—the basic line being five per thousand of the population. 


STATE BIRTH-RATE GRAPHS, (See page 693.) 2 


EXPLANATION.— The’ base of each smal] square represents one year’s interval, and the vertical height 
one bier per thousand of the population—the basic line for each State being twenty per thousand of the 
population. ; 


STATE DEATH-RATE GRAPHS. (See page 694.) 


EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and the vertical height 


one death per thousand of the population. The zero for each State is shown by a thickened line. 
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BIRTH RATES—STATES, 1860-1930. 
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For explanation of above graph see page 692, 
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The outstanding feature of the above table is the rapid decline of the agricultural, 
etc., class as disclosed in both sections of the table. The domestic class also shows a 
smaller percentage in 1930 than in 1911. 


On the other hand the industrial class has increased rapidly while the remaining 
groups have also grown but at a slower rate. 


It should be mentioned that the classification of occupations employed in this table 
differs somewhat from that used in the table of occupations on pp. (379 and 599) and 
is not comparable with that used for statistics of industry or manufactures. 


11. Mother’s Age, Duration of Marriage, and Issue-—{i) General. The total number 
of nuptial confinements in 1930 was 121,098, viz., 119,724 single births, 1,366 cases of 
twins, 7 cases of triplets and one case of quadruplets, but in 15 cases the necessary 
information was lacking, and the following series of tables refers therefore, to 121,083 
nuptial confinements. Ex-nuptial children—previous issue by the same father—are 
included as previous issue, but children by former marriages, and stillborn children are 
excluded. The tables cannot be given in extenso, but the following are their most salient 
features. More complete tabulations are shown in “Australian Demography,” No. 48. 


(ii) Duration of Marriage and Issue of Mothers. The following table shows that 
the duration of marriage of mothers of nuptial children ranged from less than one year 
up to between 33 and 34 years, and that the average family increased fairly regularly 
with the duration of marriage. The average number of children of all marriages was 
2.92, the corresponding figures for 1929 being 2.96; 1928, 2. 99; for 1927, 3. 03 ; and 
for 1926, 3.06. 





DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 


ere 
































Duration Total Total | i verage | Duration Total Total A verace 
Marri aee: Mothers. | Issue. Sieence | Sacmiges Mothers. | Issue. peas 
' 
(ee eles a es eee | eceeemeeereners bar = 
Years. ‘ Years. 
0-1 20,095 |} 20,387 1.02 |}, 18-19 sh 1,244 | 8,976 7.22 
1-2 13,338 | 17,012 1.28 || 19-20... 963 7,416 7.70 
2-3 12,343 | 21,887 1.77 |. 20-21 8 798 6,354 7.96 
3-4 10,665 | 22,520 2.11 |! 21-22 i 609 5,301 8.70 
4-5 8,849 | 20,917 2.36 | 22-23 =f 444 3,973 8.95 
5-6 7,747 | 21,732 2.81 |! 23-24 ee 309 2,866 9.30 
6-7 6,621 | 20,415 3.08 |; 24-25 ee 199 1,951 9.80 
7-8 5,886 | 20,261 3.44 |. 25-26 Se 139 1,363 9.81 
8-9 5,239 | 19,753 | 3.77 ji 26-27 2 72 736 10.22 
9 -10 au 5,154 | 21,011 | 4.08 |' 27-28 Sa 48 497 10.35 
10-11 os 4,526 | 19,873 ! 4.39 | 28-29 or 25 269 10.76 
11-12 avs 3,318 | 15,757 4.75 |, 29-30 a 16 176 | 11.00 
12-13 Ao 2,550 | 12,929, 5.07 30-31 or 8 91! 11.38 
13-14... | 2,317 | 12,497| 5.39 | 31-32 .. 8 39 | 4.88 
14-15 34 2,205 12,499 | 5.67 |, 33-34 ee 1 7 | 7.00 
15-16 nds 2,058 | 12,473 6.06 | 
16-17 ee 1,823 | 11,828 6.49 Total .. | 121,083 353, 868 aie 2. 92 
17-18 _.. | _ 1,466 | 10,102 | 6.89 





(iii) Ages of Dfothers and Issue. The ages of mothers and average family are given 
in the following table, which shows that the average family increased fairly a ak 
to a maximum in the age-group 45 years and over. 


It will be noted that the average number of children for the two youngest age groups 
has remained fairly constant over the period. In all the other groups, however, there 
has been a substantial decrease in the average, ranging from 0.22 in mothers 25 to 29 
years to 1.02 in mothers 45 years and over. The average for all ages shows a decline 
of 0.42 children since 1911. 
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AGES AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 











Average Number of ' Average Number of 
: Children. : | Children. 
Ages of Mothers. : Ages of Mothers. . ea 
; Sg ee 
1911. | 1921. | 1930. : '.1911. | 1921. i 1930. 
Under 20 years .. 1.18 | 1.16 | 1.22 . 40-44 years ‘ 6.97 | 6.27 | 6.11 
20-24 years -» 1.77 | 1.64 |] 1.69 " 45 years and over . . ; 8.52 | 8.04 , 7.50 
26-29 ,, .. , 2.64 | 2.44 | 2.44 © ! oh 
30-34 ,, .. | 3.82 | 3.57 | 3.39 | ! sae 
35-39 _,, .. | 5.28 ) 4.95 


4.64 All ages .- . 8.34 zi 3.08 | 2.92 





(iv) Previous Issue of Mothers, Various Ages. The previous issue, according to the 
age of the mother, is given in the following table. 


PREVIOUS ISSUE OF MOTHERS OF VARIOUS AGES.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 





Mothers’ Ages. 
































Previous eh ey oe ee ee ee 
Issue. Under | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45 Years! nota 
20 Years.|. Years. Years. Years. Years. | Years. and Over.’ _ 

bey Any fees ee Pear (erate enee ate, UR einen we eee ate Se 

0 5,519 | 15,452 | 10,566] 4,316 | 1,718; 407 22 38,000 

1 1,210 | 10,146 | 9,946 | 5,723 | 2,364 475' 34 ; 29,898 

2 127 | 2,789 | 6,538 | 5,300! 2,649 642! 32 18,077 

3 11 | 1,166) 3,818] 3,903) 2,565 704 | 35 12,202 

4 1 260 | 1,954 | 2,892] 2,185 713 52 | 8,057 

5 49 865 | 1,850 | 1,835 685, 34 | 5,318 

6 11) 319 { 1,091; 1,405 664 55 3,545 

7 2s 74 513 | 1,063 606 61 2,319 

8 2: 15 233 718 484 55 1,507 

9 eae 7 16 427 415 51 976 

10 ‘ 2 29 2171 279 26 | 553 

ll a ae 2 13 100: 191 36 342 

12 is Ms. J2- os 2 47° 88 24 161 

3 at be he 2 | 25 | 39 13 719 

14 we he UB A wey il 9 | 15 7 31 

16 ~ ie ae ke 2. 9 1 12 

16 a Se ss eg NS aa 2 | 2 4 

18 i dae tee eine He Sti, 3: bee 1 

19 i. | pes Bn it ze Ea ee ! 1 1 

Total — ; oral geese 
Mothers 6,868 | 29,877 | 34,106 | 25, 943 “VW, 329 6,419 | 541 |! 121,083 





(v) Previous Issue of Mothers of Twins and Triplets. Figures regarding the 
previous issue of mothers of twins and triplets show that 336 mothers had twins at their 
first confinement ; 290 at their second ; 238 at their third ; 174 at their fourth; 107 at 
their fifth; 78 at their sixth; 52 at their seventh; 40 at their eighth; 24 at their 
ninth; 14 at their tenth; 4 at their eleventh ; 4 at their twelfth ; 4 at their thirteenth ; 
and 1 at her fifteenth. 


Of the 7 cases of triplets registered during 1930, 4 were first confinements, 1 was a 
second and 2 were fourth. The case of quadruplets occurred at a first confinement. 


Brrrss. 
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12. Interval between Marriage and First Birth.—{i) Interval. The following table 


shows the interval between marriage and first birth. 


are included, the eldest born only being enumerated :— 


Twins, triplets and quadruplets 


INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST BIRTH.—AUSTRALIA, 
1911, 1921 and 1930. 
































Number of First Children. Percentage on Total. 
Ynterval. 

1911. 1921. 1930. 1911. 1921, 1930. 

Under 1 month 562 437 | -° 380 1.81 1.07 1.00 
1 month 608 538 515 1.96 1.31 1.35 
2 montha . ea 817 735 T77 2.63 1.79 2.04 
Boy AS .. } 1,125 | 1,017 | 1,120 3.63 2.48 2.95 
4, 2. -. | 1,299| 1,336] 1,456 4.19 3.26 3.83 
5 1,651 | 1,781 | 2,053 5.33 4.34] 5.40 
6, = v3 | 2,089 | 2,420} 2,713 6.74} 5.90] 7.14 
er - a 1,602 | 2,231 | 2,117 5.17 5.44 | 5.57 
Be gs Ss 2 1,529 | 1,950! 1,448 4.93 4.75 | .3.80 
9 , 2 Ee 3,361 | 4,222} 2,914 | 10.84} 10.29 7.67 
10 - oe 2,623 | 3,630 | 2,438 8.46} 8.85 6.42 
ls, es .. | 1,893 | 2,645 | 1,919 6.11 6.45 5.05 
Total under 1 year .. | 19,159 | 22,942 | 19,845 | 61.80] 55.93 | 562.22 
1-2 years ; Fe 7,400 | 11,149} 9,800 | 23.87} 27.18} 25.79 
23° ,, si .. | 2,101] 2,923 | 3,655 6.78 7.13 9.62 
34, as | 1,413 | 1,894 2.93! 3.45] 4.98 
45 =, vs - 471 837 956 1.52 2.04 2.52 
5-9, ee 7 762 | 1,473} 1,540 2.46| 3.59] 4.05 
10-14 ,, 6 sa 159 223 252 0.51 0.54] 0.66 
15-19 ,, 31 | 54 52 0.10/ 0.13 0.14 
20 and over ! 9 4 6 0.03 0.01 0.02 

t 
Total 31,600 | 41,018 | 38,000 } 100.00 } 100.00 | 100.00 





The masculinity of first births was 2.54 ag compared with 2.62 for total births. 


(ii) Ages of Mothers and Interval. The previous issue of mothers of ex-nuptial 
children is not recorded, but for the purposes of the following table all ex-nuptial births 
have been assumed to be first births. The table shows in a condensed form the ages of 
mothers in the cases of ex-nuptial first births, of nuptial first births occurring less than 
nine months after marriage, and of nuptial first births occurring nine months or more 
after marriage. A comparison of the combined total of the first two columns with the 
total of nuptial children born nine months or more after marriage shows that for all ages 
the ratio was more than 2 to 3. At all ages up to and including 21, however, there was 
& great preponderance of ex-nuptial births and of births following on ante-nuptial 
conception. It must, of course, be understood that a certain number of premature births 
is necessarily included among the births which occurred less than nine months after 
marriage, but information in connexion therewith is not available and the figures in the 
table must be accepted with this reservation. The tabulation in single ages of mothers 
appears in Demography Bulletin No. 48 published by this Bureau. 


The last three columns show the percentage of births following ante-nuptial 
conception on the total nuptial first births and ex-nuptial births. These columns disclose 
the remarkable fact that the percentage of births due to ante-nuptial conception 
diminishes rapidly from 80 per cent. among mothers under 20 years of age to a minimum 
among mothers 30 to 34 years and then rises rapidly to mothers 45 years and over. 
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AGES OF MOTHERS AND INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST 
BIRTH, ETC.—AUSTRALIA, 1911, 1920, AND 1930. 























1930. 1 Teas aon HI, on 
i ’ ty te ee J a 
\ _Nuptial Nuptial i 
Age of Mother | ‘ Births less | Total of First” | 
at Birthof = | Ex ‘than nine | two : Births ! 
Child. ' naptial ‘ months | preceding , and | 1911. 1921, 1930. 
: cit hie after columns. ' Ex-nuptial' | 
, Births. Marriage. | 77 ~—«|-Births. 
if Tj qa 4 | IV. | | 
Under 20 years! 1,898, 4,099: 5,997; 7,417; 83.12 | 79.23 | 80.85 
20 to 24 years , 1,934 | 6,055 | 7,989 ' 17,386 53.91 | 45.82 45.95 
Ee ne 29, «1 876 1,654 2,530 : 11,442 ! 32.50 25.60 22.11 
034 ,, . 552 | 506 ! 1,058 ' 4,868 28.06 23.05 21.738 
35 to 39, 420 | 205 , 625 ‘ 2,138 | 32.64 29.43 29.23 
40 to44 ,, 167 » 52 219 | 574! 36.56 ' 35.31 38.15 
45 and over \ 18 3 21: 40 60.47 54.84 52.50 
: : i ns 











Total .. | 5,865 12,574 ° 18,439 | 43,865 | 48.14 39.74 42.04 


13. Interval between Birth and Registration of Birth.—Lnformation was obtained 
for the years 1911 to 1921 regarding the period which elapsed between birth and 
registration. A detailed table giving the results for 1921 is contained in Demography 
Bulletin No. 39, issued by this Bureau. The law relating to maternity allowances has 
tended to accelerate the registration of births; and during the year under review it 
was found that approximately 35 per cent. were registered in the first week. 





Since the granting of the maternity allowance the weighted average interval 
between the dates of birth and registration has been found to be about 13 days for all 


children. 
§ 2. Marriages. 


1. Marriages, 1930.—The number of marriages registered in Australia during 1930 
was 43,255, giving a rate of 6.71 per 1,000 of the mean population for the year. The 
number of marriages in each State, together with the corresponding crude marriage rate 
for 1980 and several previous years are given hereunder :— 


MARRIAGES, 1901 to 1930. 





| 
cr Ted. 
S. Aust. |W. Aust. | Tas. North. Cap, | Australia. 


— N.S.W. |Victoria. es land. 























Terr. | err, 

| 

No. 1930.. 17,383 11,641 | 6,199 | 3,312 | 3,205 1,450 31 34 | 43,255 
Crude 

Rate—{a) : 
Y9Ol 7.73 | 6.99, 6.66; 6.45! 9.68 ' 7.76, 1.05°. .. 7.32 
1911. 9.19} 8.40! 8.41 | 9.80 | 8.44, 7.77), 3.02! 2.81 8.79 
1921 8.78 | 8.90] 7.82, 8.82) 7.96; 7.82, 3.84] 0.81 8.59 
1926 8.28 | 7.90 | 7.34 8.06 | 7.58 | 6.79, 3.72) 2.78 7.92 
1927 8.45 | 7.88) 7.04 7.88! 8.07 | 6.82 | 6.14 | 3.95 7.95 
1928 8.28; 7.52, 6.95 | 7.18] 8.39 7.09] 6.47| 3.60 7.73 
1929 7.93 | 7.31! 6.67 6.42; 8.18; 8.01) 4.79 | 5.13 6.71 
1930 6.99} 6.52 6.59! 5.70] 7.66 | 6.70 | 6.67, 3.87 6.71 

! | t 








“@ Number of marriages (not persons married) per 1,000 of mean annual population. 

As in some international tabulations the marriage rates are calculated per 1,000 
of the unmarried population of 15 years and over, the corresponding rates have been 
worked out for Australia for the last four Census periods for which the particulars are 
availabls. The figures comprise in each case the Census year with the year immediately 
preceding and the year immediately following, and are as follow:—Years 1880-82, 
48.98; years 1890-92, 45.74; years 1900-02, 42.14; years 1910-12, 50.44; and years 
1920-22, 56.02. For years 1928-30 the figure is estimated at 54.48. These rates refer, 
of course, to persons married and not to marriages, as is the case in the preceding table. 
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2. Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—The following table shows the marriage 
rate for Australia in comparison with various other countries :— 


CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES (a).—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 




















1908 1908 
Country. to 1930. Country. to 1930. 
1913. i 3913. 
Soviet Republics 8.6 | 10.6(f)|) Great Britain and . , 
United States (5) (e) 10.1(f) Treland .. aa 7.3 7.5(f) 
Poland 7. 9.7 Finland i 6.1 7.5(f) 
Union of South Africa (e) (e) 9.4(c) || Argentine... 6.8 7.3 
Czechoslovakia q.7 9.3 Portugal .. 6.9 7.2(f) 
Rumania 9.5 9.1(f) || Italy 7.7 7.1 
Belgium 7.9 8.9(f)|| New South Wales | 8.8 7.0 
Germany 7.8 8.7 Scotland --, 6.7 6.8 
Spain 7.0 8.4(f) || Sweden .. -- | 6.0 6.8(f) 
France ; 7.9 8.3 Australia .. , 8.4 6.7 
Netherlands . 7.5 8.0(f) || Tasmania .. i; 7.9 6.7 
England and Wales 7.6 7.9 Queensland 8.2 6.6 
Japan 9.3 7.9(f) || Victoria 8.0 6.5 
Canada (e) 7.9(f)|| Norway . | 6.2 6.4 
Denmark 7.3 7.9(f) || Northern Ireland | 5.2 5.9(f) 
Switzerland .. 7.3 7.9 South Australia ..; 9.1 5.7 
New Zealand 8.5 7.8 Ceylon... «+ | 5.2 5.7(f) 
Western Australia 8.1 7.7 Trish Free State | 5.2 4.6(f) 
(a) Number of marriages per 1.000 of mean population. (b) Roikieation ase: (c) White 
popuiation only. (e) Not available. Yf) F 


3. Ages and Conjugal Condition at Marriage.—(i) Geach: Ti ages at marriage of 
bridegrooms and brides will be found in “ Australian Demography,” Bulletin No. 48. 
A summary in age groups is given in the table hereunder, which also shows the previous 
conjugal condition of the contracting parties. There were 2,680 males who were less 
than twenty-oné years of age married during 1930, while the corresponding number of 
females was 10,950. At the other extreme there were 74 men of sixty-five years and 
upwards, who described themselves as bachelors, and 19 spinsters of corresponding age. 


The information regarding the percentage distribution of bridegrooms and brides - 
is shown in the last three lines of the table in respect of 1911 and 1921 as well as of 1930. 


AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 
| 



































Bridegrooms. Brides. 
Ages at 
Marriage. | 
Bachelors. Widowers. Divorced. Total. | Spinsters.) Widows. | Divorced.| Total. 

Under 20 1,360 1)... {| 1,361! 7,742 4 1 | 7,747 
20-24 years | 14,240 23 10 | 14,273 | 18,772 43 48 | 18,863 
25-29 __,, 14,026 130 69 | 14,225; 8,848 165 214 | 9,227 
30-34, 5,653 248 169 | 6,070; 2,814 233 234 | 3,281 
35-39 ,, 2,376 412 206 | 2,994] 1,244 359 | 197 | 1,800 
40-44, 1,121. 366; 156 | 1,643 549 | 330 114 993 
45-49, 538 353 104 995 | «9-276, 266 | 59 601 
50-54 ,, 259 312 67 = 638 96: 183, 241 303 
55-59, 129 261 29; 419 51! 138 | 13; 202 
60-64 68 200 ll 279 | 33. 107 | 2 142 
65 years and 

over... 14 268 15 337 | “ 73 3 95 
Unspecified |... ee ieeee: se ra oer 1 

Total .. | 30,844: 2,575; 836 | 43,255, | 40,445 “as 1,901 | 909 | 43,255 
Percentage ‘ 1 

on Total ~ 

1911 .. | 93.70 5.84 | 0.46 | 100.00} 94.60; 4.68 0.72 | 100.00 

1921 .. {| 92.43 6.37 1.20 | 100.00 02.85 | 5.91 1.24 | 100.00 
_ 1980 .. | 92.12 , 5.95 | 1.93 | 100.00! 93.50 4.40 2.10 | 100.00 
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(ii) Relative Ages, Bridegrooms and Brides. The relative ages of bridegrooms and 
brides are shown for single years in “‘ Australian Demography,” Bulletin No. 48; a 
condensation into age-groups of five years is given below :— 


RELATIVE AGES OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 
[ 





Ages of Brides. 









































Total | | : 
Ages. Bride- d 
grooms.} Under; i5to | 20to ; 25to | 30to , 35to! 40 to| 45 and ' Not 
15. 19. | 24. 29. ,; 34 | 39. 44, upwards. stated. 
} : 
ak | aon Nears cae | 
. { Under 20 yeara.. 1,361 5 | 1,018 | 326 9; 2: 1 | ie 
FS 20 to 24 bee ate 14,273 6 | 4,470 | 8,846 | 1,291 122 25 | 7 el .. 
61 25to29 ,, .. | 14,225 7) 1,710 | 7,227 | 4,418 682 148 26 ! Tt ae 
©! 380to34 ,, .. 6,070 1 378 | 2,053 | 2,120; 1,119. 315 71 1, .. 
©) 35to39 ,, .. 2,994 95! 622 861 718 | 483} 160 | 56, oe 
3< 40to44 ,, 5 1,643 is 27: 182 332 334 395 253 120 sie 
6 45to49 ,, .. 995 ee” G 20 ! 71 116 174 216 199 , 199 os 
ww | 50to54 ,, .. 638 ace 9 \ 22 48 72 120 125 242 re 
©} 55to59 ,, .. 419 3 8 20 40 49 71 228 oe 
8] 60to64 ,, .. 279 eat = 4 2 4 8 13 82 40 180 jos 
2 [ 65 years and over 357 oe | 1 2 5 5 16 41 287 i 3 
Not stated As 1 sre - ae ee | 
eke les S| exacy bac { ‘ 
‘ i 
Total Brides .. ' 48,255; 19 | 7,728 '18,863 | 9,227 ' 3,281 11,800 | 993 | 1,343 1 








(iii) Average Ages, Bridegrooms and Brides. The age at marriage of brides has 
declined slightly during recent years to an average of about 25 years. The figures for 
tho five years are :—1926, 25.84; 1927, 25.72; 1928, 25.67; 1929, 25.62; and 1930, 
25.49. For the five years 1907-11 the average age was 25.70 years, compared with 
25.92 years for the five years 1912-16, 26.07 years for the five years 1917-21, and 
25.76 years for the five years 1925-29. The average age of bridegrooms in 1926 was 
29.32 years; in 1927, 29.19; in 1928, 29.18; in 1929, 29.18; and in 1930, 29.20 
years. It follows, therefore, that brides are, generally speaking, three and one-half years 
younger than the bridegrooms. 


4. Previous Conjugal Condition.—The number of bachelors and spinsters, widowed 
and divorced persons, who were married during the year 1930 has already been given. 
The following table shows the conjugal condition of the contracting parties :— 


PREVIOUS CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 

















Brides. 
Coujugal Condition. a4 deptoines 

Spinsters. Widows. Divorced. 

Bachelors s 39,844. 38,174 1,049 621 

Bridegrooms < Widowers ed 2,575 1,658 731 186 
Divorced be 836 613 121 102 

; = 7 a ae) reer eraree 
Total Brides .. -- 48,255 40,445 1,901 909 
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5. Birthpiaces of Persons Married.—The following table shows the birthplaces of 
persons who were married in 1911, 1921 and 1930. In ‘ Australian Demography,’ 
Bulletin No. 48, the relative birthplaces of bridegrooms and brides married in 1930 will 
be found tabulated in full detail. 


BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1911, £921 and 1930. 









































Bridegrooms. haa Brides. 

- 
1911, 1921. | 1930. | 1911. 1921. 1030. 

AUSTRALASIA— | h 
Australia S -. | 31,298 | 37,925 ' 35,198 | 33,922 | 40,137 | 37,501 
New Zealand .. or 450 405 | 419 "' 303 280 366 

EUROPE— | 
England and Wales ne 3,023 3,590 | 4,587 1,675 2,488 3,401 
Scotland re « 739 867; 1,321; 460 656 1,021 
Treland ae ate 494 470 | 489 | 363 | 281 275 
Other British Possessions 16 30 | 64 | 91 14 31 
Western Europe ‘ie 205 175: 143 | 45 ; 45 49 
Central Europe .. AP 311 149 ; 202 : 92 | 61 97 
- Southern Europe a" 62 139 | 342 || 21 56 188 
Eastern Europe oe 47 83 | 76 | 18 | 21 46 

ASTA— } {| 
British Possessions ss 59 59 . 55 | 27 24 30 
Foreign Countries is 83 57: 70} 16 | 12 49 

AFRICA— | iH 
British Possessions we 42 58 116 | - 20 39 85 
Foreign Countries Me 1 3, 10 | 2 5 7 

AMERICA— ; ‘! 
Canada a me 44 45° 39 | 6 ll 24 
Other British Possessions 6 8: 3]... 5 1 
United States of America 58 90: 70 16 25 34 
Other Foreign Countries .. 44 ll: 19. 15 10 il 

POLYNESIA— ; : 
British. . os a's 13 9 | 7! 7 il 8 
Foreign ave oe 25 18: 12 ,, 7 13 12 
Indefinite nee as 41 22 | 13 , 37 19 19 

i : 

pt eds | aes 
| | 

Total sie -. | 37,061 | 44,213 | 43,255 | 37,061 | 44,213 | 43,255 











6. Occupations and Ages of Bridegrooms.—A tabulation has been made of the 
occupations and ages of all males married in Australia during 1930, an abridgment of 
which is given in the following table. The average ages of the persons falling under 
the twenty-eight subdivisions were determined, and it appears that, apart from the 
“Indefinite class,” which consists chiefly of persons who have retired from business and 
who are living on income from investments, and who may be expected to have reached 
@ comparatively high age before attaining a position of financial independence, the 
average age for 1930 ranges from 27.30 years for those engaged in the manufacture of 
food and drinks, to 32.59 years in the class engaged in providing board and lodging. 
A line showing the corresponding average ages for 1921 has been added to the table. 
On the experience of 1930 the average ages at marriage of bridegrooms in the larger 
classes of occupations were as follows :—Professional, 30.12 years; Domestic, 30.81 
years ; Commercial, 29.47 years; Transport, 28.63 years; Industrial, 28.39 years; 
and Primary Producer, 30.76 years. 
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OCCUPATIONS AND AGES OF BRIDEGROOMS.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 












































Pro- | | i Transport and 
fessional. | Domestic. ; Commercial. Communication. 
ana ! -p-- a: 
ee roo) edge : 
a: | | 36| 2/38 2 al. 
Ages at on lg 23, 4/4 e gis 
oes 23; |) 1B SEI Al eglag/2.| |e ($1 a 
as: . | Gel . | B3! Se | = | 22/23] 8a] . S| eis 
ao. 2 S a wo; Ne 3 anieg =] n a a) 2 6 
8§ | Em S B81%S/ 01 e218 és o EB at o 
co'2)83| 2 | e8l sel 8123/32/58] 2) 412) 3| 4 
a, 5 /@3| 6 |Ael<e! 2) <3 /3/ 8) 0] & g\é 3 
oe ta ibis ‘ { oo i ; + 
Under 20.. 6 18] 3 oe 2 7 7 38| 2 27] 86 32 738, 14} 437 
20to24 .. | 283' 504) 114° 186° 130 88 663. 33 30! 267/1,215, 405] 913, 190; 220 
25 ,, 29... | 484' 763/ 148, 108! 280 123 498: 57: 34| 314/1,627) 179| 747, 220) 200 
20 ;, 34... | 229 321) 98 57, 128, 55, 187, 18 17} 160: 687] 347| $28, 98) 104 
3539 ..| 75 135) 61, 40° 53 23° gs! 15; 2 78: 306) 88| 143; 56| 42 
4074401] 42 67] 28 25 32 18 44 13 4! 40! 156! 441 70 Bef 11 
45, 49 | 19) 61, 19 141 18 11; 20, 4 6! 261 84] 30, 33, 17) 8 
BO and over; 56, 5 30) 16 43 20 36 10° 3 53] 1291 49: 44! 25; 18 
Notstated | .. | . Saba’ aa P asp ee deh | aecPilsesf. Sef od ead ee fe iat fr 
! eer | : ! £% 
| H 
Total .. [1, 1962, 93 510: 474, 686 345 1, ‘1622, 18 98] 965} 4,283] 1,167/2,856| 652) 620 
~ Jee | tracted aSed net 
Average | | | | 
age— Fi 
ear 1930 {80.20'30.01 82. 59,28.89 81.58 31.00 27.71 31.97 29.82 30.55|29.35,29.34/27.94'30.01,28. 45 
y 1 
1921 [20.93,31 02, 132. 48:30. 14 80.94 31.21 28. -84 82. 25 32.00;32. 19,29. 45/20.12)28. 19,81. 27.28.47 
1 ’ 















































Manufacturing. Primary Producers. | 

er. hn ee er “a[raste es. <ditse pi |e—— l=" ope — oe 2 

esis a) c |8o8! 2. 28] ee! .| 2 182 g 

Agesat |VEE| $25 , 226 Soiree a) ¢i2#3] .1 3 

Marriage. g25 255] s2 | 228| 28) 23 1g83! § |) .81 & BE; &| 4 

223| #28! 82/424) £2 | Selsece] & | 82) § |B] 2) 3 

226 alain BA |2eg| 28) a91283] 6 | a8] & [S615] § 

Under 20.. 92 34! 61 16 52 7 90 470 91 23 16 li{: 3 
20 to 24 .. | 1,025 266 326 78 382 193 836 | 3,723 |1,444 365 | 267 | 112 15 
25 ,, 29... 884 237 257 56 266 235 614 |3,097 | 1,803 480 | 236 95 15 
30 ,, 34... 273 73 2 34 85 82 258 |1,254 911 232 88 34 8 
85 ,, 89 .. 145 40 39 9 35 37 152 594 522 139 42 18 12 
40 ,, 44... 66 19 24 6 23 12 91 377 251 93 33 13 9 
45,49. 46 14 9 1 19 6 69 201 162 54 30 9 6 
50 and ov: er 76 27 20 3 33 5 96 353 250 105 44 17 62 
Not stated a on a ere os ate ti a 1 is ae Vow. 
Total .. |2,607 710 798 203 895 587 | 2,206 |10,069 | 5,435 11,491 | 756 | 309 | 1380 

Average 2 Saamecnel! | ecuane ~ i. o, . rae 

ha a i 1 
year 1930 (27.97 :28.29 {27.30 |27.39 |27.75 |27.79 129.16 {28.54 j30.64 131.84 129.96 29.63:44.03 
1921 |28.58 198/81 128.56 |28.19 !27.96 [27.54 129.63 |29.20 30.49 '32.66 Laas 7 
. I , 























7. Fertility of Marriages.—The quotient obtained by division of the nuptial births 
registered, e.g., during the five years 1926 to 1930, by the number of marriages registered 
during the five years 1921 to 1925, i.e., the period antecedent by five years to the period 
of the births, has been called the “ fertility of marriages.” The quotient for this period 
is 2.88—in other words, the number of children to be expected from every marriage 
in Australia is about three. This method, while not absolutely accurate, generally 
furnishes results which agree fairly well with those found by more elaborate and careful 
investigation. For the following five-yearly periods the results were :—1922-26, 3.14; 
1923-27, 2.79 ; 1924-28, 2.81; 1925-29, 2.84; and 1926-30, 2.88. 


8. Registration of Marriages.—In all the States marriages may be celebrated either 
by ministers of religion whose names are registered for that purpose with the Registrar- 
General, or by certain civil officers—in most cases district registrars. Most of the 
marriages are celebrated by ministers of religion. The proportions so celebrated in 
1930 were :—New South Wales, 91.39 per cent.; Victoria, 89.51 percent.; Queensland, 
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95.92 per cent.; South Australia, 90.37 per cent.; Western Australia, 82.41 per cent. ; 
and Tasmania, 90. 90 per cent., the percentage for Australia being 90.77. The registered 
ministers in 1930 belong to more than forty different denominations, some of which, 
however, can hardly be regarded as having any valid existence. A number of these 
have been omitted from the tabulation and are bracketcd under the heading “ Other 
Christian.’ The figures for 1930 are shown in the following table :— 


MARRIAGES IN EACH DENOMINATION.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 



































Australia. 
F . Nor. | Fed. 
Denomination. N.S.W. ji) Vic. Qld. | S.A. W.A. Tas. Ter. Cap. 
*) Ter. Neo Per. 
bed . Cent, 

| 
Church of England | 7,122 | 3,225 | 1,902 | 764 11,173; 510] 9 | 18 | 14,723 | 34.04 
Roman Catholic.. | 3,616 | 2,239 [1,404 | 394 | 541! 239; 31 71} 8,443 | 19.62 
Methodist .. {1,995 {1,581 | $07 11,054} 411; 264] 1] 2] 6,215 | 14.37 
Presbyterian .. |2,199|1,971 | 978) 124] 259] 112{ 2{ 5] 5,650 | 13.06 
Congregational .. 365 | 311 109 |} 178 88 53 1..1.. | 1104] 2.55 
Baptist 3 249 | 559] 149] 151 42 58 | .. | .. | 1,208] 2.79 
Charch of Christ 96 | 257 43] 114 50 631 7]... 620 | 1.43 
Lutheran os 39 74 | 174! sa 7 e Aras hee 449 | 1.04 
Greek Catholic .. 23 12 10 ! 12). v8 1]... 61] 0.14 
Unitarian se l 4{.. bg . saa) Mesh ae 13 | 0.03 
Salvation Army.. 62 62 45 19 Bey ee | ies 219} 0.51 

Seventh-Day | 
Adventist “4 23 14 18 4 8 2] ..4.. 69 | 0.16 
Other Christian .. 58 # 195 18 15 22; 1!|.. 376 | 0.87 
Hebrew : 39 12 a 16 a pee eee lll | 0.26 
Registrar’s Office 1,496 | 1, 051 253 | 319} 564; 1382! 7! 21 3,994); 9.23 
Total .. {17,383 }11,641 | 6,199 | 3,312 | 3,205 | 1,450 | 31 | 34 | 43.255 1100.00 

{ 
§ 3. Deaths. 


1. Deaths, 1930.—The following table shows the number of deaths, male and 
female, registered in each State during the year 1930 :— 


DEATHS, 1930. 








| North. | Fed. 
Sex. N.S.W. jeer: Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas, Terr. a Australla, 
Males ax |12,130 8,467 j 4,478 | 2,609 | 2,348 1,028 66 22 | 31,148 


7,492 | 2,977 | 2,242 | 1,426 920 ll 10 | 24,183 


I 
Total .. {21,235 15,959 | 7,455 | 4,851 | 3,774 1048 | 77 32 | 55,331 
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2, Crude Death Rates, [901 to 1930.—The crude death rates for the period 1901 
to 1930 show a gratifying decrease in the later years. 


CRUDE DEATH RATES (a), 1901 to 1930, 





| : ‘ : Fed. 








| 
Year and as N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust.,W.Aust. Tas... Narslt; Cap. | ae 
: | , i 
eee L-~- cee ee : “ 
' : ; 
1901 «» | 11.75 | 13.22 11.98, 11.12 . 13.39 10.51 | 19.10 ; (a) 12.22 
1911 .. 10.31 | 11.52 10.65: 9.81 10.19 10.14 19.63 ' 5.61 | 10.66 
1921 .. | 9.50 | 10.52 9.36 ' 10.02 ! 10.43 ' 10.30 20.48} 1.61 9.91 
1926 .. | 9.55 | 9.63 9.39: 8.73 8.93, 9.05 . 17.00 | 6.71 9.42 
1927 .. |) 9.59 9.71 9.06! 8.98) 8.81. 9.68! 17.95 ' 7.08 9.45 
1928 ..' 9,34 : 10.11 8.77 8.92. 9.11 ' 10.06 ‘ 16.88 ' 5.84 9.45 
1929 -. | 9.98 9.45 8.98 8.70: 9.55 10.18 15.56 4.65 9.55 
-1930— ; 
Males 9.59 ; 9.58 8.98 8.70 10.37. 9.56 ; 21.72 4.54 9.47 
Females 7.45 | 8.32 6.74; 7.98 , 7.42 ‘ 8.44 6.83 | 2.54 7.67 
Total ..| 8.53! 8.94 7.93: 8.35 9.02' 9.00 | 16.56 | 3-84] 8.59 
i ' 








(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of annual mean population. 


8. Index of Mortality——{i) General. The death rates quoted above are crude 
rates, i.e., they simply show the number of deaths per thousand of mean population 
without taking the age constitution into consideration. Other conditions being equal, 
however, the death rate of a country will be lower if it contains a large percentage of 
young people (not infants).- In order to obtain a comparison of the mortality of various 
countries on a uniform basis so far as sex and age constitution is concerned, the standard 
population compiled by the International Institute of Statistics, according to age 
distribution (eleven age-groups) of the population of nineteen European countries at 
their censusos nearest to the year 1900 is used in the computation of the “Index of 
Mortality ’’ as distinguished from the crude death rate. Full details of the “ Standard 
Population ” will be found in Year Book No. 22, page 962. 


(ii) Comparison of Rates. For the year 1930 on the basis of the crude rates there 
is arrange of 1.09 per 1,000 persons between the lowest rate in Queensland (7.93) and 
the highest rate in Western Australia (9.02), whercas the standardized rates increase the 
range to 2.47 per 1,000, ie., between 8.69 in South Australia and 11.16 in Western 
Australia. In its application to the figures for 1930 the process of adjustment slightly 
altered the relative positions of all States with the exception of Western Australia and 
Tasmania from those determined by the crude rates. The principal changes were that, 
Queensland and South Australia which were first and second respectively in the crude 
rates have changed places, as have also New South Wales and Victoria which occupied 
third and fourth positions respectively. The index of mortality for each state for 1930 
and previous years is shown in the following table :— 


INDEX OF MORTALITY, 1921 to 1930. 








States. Territories. 
~ aoe |) Aus. 
Year. 1 ; ao Waa: 
Tas. Northern. errr) 


4 











Pmt 
NSW. | Vie. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | w. Aust. 
j : 
t 


[3 Sea 
\ 


; ! ——— 
1921 10.36 | 10.79, 10.23 10.38 ; 11.89 | 10.84 | 13.74 1.89 | 10.58 


b 

~ 
° 
for) 
oo 


1926 | 10.62; 9.91, 10.47 9.02 9.70 | 14.81 7.83 | 10.20 
1927 | 10.64 | 10.02, 10.20 9.30 | 10.71 10.43 | 12.58 8.45 | 10.43 
1928 ; 10.40 10.25 9.92 9.21 10.76 | 11.15 6.06 | 10.44 
1929 { 11.14! 9.78! 10.21 8.97 | 11.69. 10.98 | 14.78 5.37 | 10.39 
1930 9.54! 9.31 9.03 8.69! 11.16! 9.66] 14.10 4.52 9.38 


bt 

— 
~ 
~ 
> 
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4. Crude Death Rates of Various Countries ——The following table gives particulars of 
the crude death rates of various countries for a pre-war period and the latest available 
year :— 


CRUDE DEATH RATES (a).—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





























Country. 1908-13. 1930. Country. 1908-13. | 1930. 
Queensland 10.3 7.9 United States (b)  .. (c) 11.9(e) 
South Australia 10.1 8.4 Switzerland i 15.2 12.2 
New South Wales 10.3 8.5 | Sweden Je oe 14.0 | 12.2(e) 
Australie | 10.7 8.6 || Scotland .. si: | Ges: 1 1862 
New Zealand . _| 9.3 | 8.6 || Argentine .. .. | 178 | 13.6 
Victoria toad | 9.8 || Italy s .. | 20.4 | 13.7 
Western Australia "| 10.3 9.0 Northern [reland .. 16.9 13.8 
Tasmania | 10.7 9.0 Trish Free State dg 16.9 14.1 
Netherlands .; 13.9 9.1 | Czechoslovakia ie 21.0 14.2 
Union of South Africa ‘ | Belgium... .. | 15.7 | 15.0(d) 

(Whites) : (c) 9.1 France 7 .. | 18.6 15.7 
Norway | 18.6 10.4 | Poland - .. | 21.0 15.8 
Germany ’ 16.5 11.1 || Finland... -. | 16.4 | 16.2(e) 
England and Wales 14.1 11.4 Spain Pe abe 22.8 17.3 
Denmark | 13.2 11.2(e)}| Soviet Republics .. | 28.9 18.8 
Canada (including Quebeo) (c) | ll. “6(e)| Japan “ -- [| 20.5 | 20.0(e) 
Gicat Britain’ and | Rumania .. .. | 24.7 | 21.6(e) 

Treland 14.5 11.8 || Ceylon xe -. | 31.4 | 24.9(e) 

| Egypt sg -. | 25.8 | 27.8(e) 
(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. (b) Registration wrea. 
(c) Not available. (d) For year 1928. (e) For year 1929. 


* 


5. tnfantile Deaths and Death Rate.—(i) Australia, 1926 to 1930. The universal 
experience that during the first few years of life the higher death rate of male infants 
tends to counteract the excess of male births is confirmed hy the fact that out of 338,960 
male infants born from 1926 to 1930, 19,546 (56.7 per 1,000) died during their first year 
of life, while of 319,857 female infants only 14,709 (45.6 per 1,000) died during the first 
year. 


INFANTILE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES.—AUSTRALIA, 1901 TO 1930, 




















Registered deaths under one year. ' Rate of Infantile Mortulity.(u) 
Year ; 

Males. i Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
ik NTS Ge sch a | \ 
1901 5,888 | 4,778 10,668 | 112.13 94.73 103.61 
1911 .. oe | 4,745 3,624 8,369 75.91 60.72 68.49 
1921 .. es 5,111 | 3,841 8,952 | 72.97 | 58.06 65.73 
1926 .. we | 4,149 | 3,041 7,190 . 60.64 | 46.97 53.99 
1927 ; 4,102 | 3,181 7,283 ° 59.55 ‘ 49.08 54.47 
1928 1 4,003 | 3,098: 7,101 | 57.89 47.72 52.96 
1929 i 3,873 2,743 6616 : 68.13 © 43.64 61.10 
1930 | 3,419 2,646 6,065 51.90 | 42.33 47.24 

| 





(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births registered. 
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(ii) States, 1901 to 1930. For the States and Territories the rates of infantile 
mortality during the period 1901-30 were as follow :— 
INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES (a), 1901 TO 1930. 


| 


i) 
Vie. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust! Tas. — North. 


Fed. 
Cap. 
Terr. 


Aus- 


Year N.S.W. tralia. 








| 
1901-05 .. ; 97.02 | 95.91 | 94.35 | 86.60 1124.79 | 90.00 ; 149.35 (c) 96.91 
1906-10 .. | 77.30 | 79.90 | 71.27 | 68.38 | 89.80 | 83.18 | 143.79 (c) 77.61 
1911-15 .. | 71.05 | 72.23 | 65.68 | 67.26 | 72.43 | 70.91: 85.11 | 32.56 | 70.32 
1916-20 .. | 64.82 | 67.18 | 63.04 | 61.93 | 61.73 | 63.84 , 67.15 | 40.40 | 64.67 
1921-25 .. | 58.11 | 61.93 | 50.99 | 54.19 ; 59.14 | 60.44 40.82] 60.24 | 57.88 
1926 -. | 57.61 | 55.68 | 560.65 | 44.33 | 49.27 | 47.61 68.49 | 53.33 | 53.99 
1927 «. | 54.94 | 56.05 | 54.45 | 53.43 | 45.86 | 52.97 | 102.94 | 142.850) 54.47 
1928 .. | 64.77 | 65.63 | 45.54 | 47.61 | 48.14 | 63.95 | 60.24 | 83.336) 52.96 
1929 .- | 56.44 | 47.23 | 46.03 | 40.88 | 56.13 | 53.16 | 18.87 | 19.616) 61.10 
1930 .. | 49.84 | 46.61 | 39.97 | 48.38 | 46.74 | 50.56 70.42 | 24.39b| 47.24 














(2) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1.900 live ! irths registered. (>) Based on deaths of infanta 
born in the Federal Capital Territory. (c) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


{INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES—UNDER ONE MONTH AND UNDER ONE YEAR, 
1911-15 TO 1930. 


Under one month. | One month and under one year. 














State. eee a ee 

1911-15. | 1921-25. 1930. 1911-15. | 1921-25, 1930. 
Tsuacee Eee ica Veo, isl eect lake 

New South Wales .. | 31.75 | 29.97] 28.41 | 39.80 | 28.14] 21.43 
Victoria .. . .. | 33.07] 32.19 | 27.86 | 39.16) 29.74 | 18.75 
Queensland a .. | 30.73 | 27.44 | 28.20 | 34.95 | 23.55] 11.77 
South Australia .. .. | 29.07] 27.83 | 26.34 | 38.19] 26.36] 92.04 
Western Australia .. | 30.87] 27.56 | 24.13 | 41.56 | 31.58 | 22.61 
Tasmania = .. | 32.68| 31.73] 34.47 | 38.93| 28.71 | 16.09 
Australia. . As .. | 31.69} 29.91] 28.00} 38.63] 27.97} 19.24 


! \ 

Examination of these tables discloses the striking decrease in infantile mortality, 
the rate for 1930 being less than half that of 1901-05. The second table reveals the 
fact that relatively little improvement has taken place in the first month of life; but 
that the great decrease has occurred among the older children and has been due to the 
decline in preventible diseases. 








The deaths of infants under one year of age during 1930 numbered 6,065, the mortality 
tate being 47.24, which is the lowest recorded in Australia. Among the States in 1930 
Queensland had the lowest and Tasmania the highest rate. 


(iii) Districts. The total number of births and of deaths of children under one 
year of age for 1930 are shown in Australian Demography Bulletin, No. 48, Tables 24 
and 76, for each of the sixty-four districts for which the vital statistics have been 
tabulated. 


(iv) Various Countries and Cities. Compared with other countries, the States of 
Australia occupy 8 very favourable position, being surpassed by New Zealand, Norway, 
and Netherlands only. Among cities, however, the best of the Australian cities, Brisbane, 
has the fourth place only, whereas New Zealand has two cities amongst the first five 
on the list presented on the next page. A study of the respective rates shows that a 
high birth rate is often, though not invariably, accompanied by a high infantile death 
rate. 
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INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES (2).—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 















































Mortallts Mortality 
Mortality fo 
Country. Rate.(a) oath Country. Rate.(a) Site 
Rate.(d); Rate.(5) 
{ 1930. 1930. 
f1906-15. 1930. 1906-15.] 1930, 
New Zealand ..| 61 | 34 | 18.8 ||Great Britain and | 
Queensland ee 68 40 20.1 |! Treland - 76(e)} 16.8 
Victoria os 76 47 18.6 |) France. . is 122 79 17.7 
Australia is 74 47 19.9 || Denmark ne 103 83(e); 19.6 
Western Australia | 81 47 22.0 || Scotland . | 113 83 19.3 
South Australia 68 48 17.2 || Germany is 168 84 17.5 
Norway ee 68 49 17.5 ||}Canada _(includ- 
New South Wale 74 50 21.0 ing Quebec) .. | (c) 92(e)| 24.0 
Tasmania ae V7 51 22.1 || Belgium as 139 | 104(e)} 18.4 
Netherlands... 115 51 23.1 ||Spain .. 2 156 | 117 29.0 
Switzerland eee 108 51 17.3 |jItaly .. “e 144 | 120(d)) 26.2 
England and Czechoslovakia (c) 137 23.3 
Wales .. {| 118 60 16.3 ||Japan .. -. | 15) } 142(e)! 33.0 
Sweden oie 74 60(e)} 15.2 || Hungary a 205 | 154 24.7 
Irish Free State .. 92 67 19.8 || Egypt .. -» | (c) 159(e)| 42.2 
Northern Ireland 92 67 20.3 |{Ceylon Be (c) 187(e)| 36.5 
United States (Re- Rumania ws (c) 197(e)| 34.7 
gistration Area) | (c) 68(e)} 18.9 F 
Union of South 
Africa (Whites) (c) 70 26.6 














i) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,0U0 virths registered. — (6) Number o: births per 1,000 of 
mean population. (c) Not available. (d) For year 1928, (e) For year 1929. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES (a).—VARIOUS CITIES. 




















| Rate of | Rate of 
Infantile Tnfantile 
City. ._  Mortality.(a) | City. Mortality.(a) 

mid paieen 

1 1922. 1930. 1921. 1930. 
Oslo es . |) (54 35 Cape Town = 82 68 
Auckland .. + 54 35 Washington + 83 70 
Amsterdam | 54 37 Toronto... 2s 91 72(b) 
Brisbane .. . i 62 39 Hamburg .. ss 95 2 
Wellington a 61 40 Antwerp... oe 98 73(c) 
San Francisco -. | 50 40 Berlin te a 135 73 
Christchurch - 3) (54 41 Newcastle, N.S.W. .. 70 _ 78(c) 
Stockholm .. -. j «61 46 | Manchester ave 94 78 
Sydney ... is 62 50 ; Munich... a 126 78 
Melbourne .. - , 74 51 Aberdeen .. ae 108 80 
Perth - -  6Bl 51 Cologne... se 140 80 
Chicago... .. (84 53 Liverpool .. fe 105 81 
Adelaide .. . | 74 55 Edinburgh .. se 96 81 
New York City i 72 57 Leipzig A is 136 83 
London es wee 80 59 Belfast re x 115 85 
Copenhagen ae 67 60 Johannesburg an 101 92 
Hobart, ds ney £3) 61 Breslan sg. er 170 93 
Los Angeles -- , 68 61 Dublin us -. | 128 97 
Philadelphia, ot 18 63 | Paris ne Ze | 95 99(c) 
Birmingham . , $2 | 62 Glasgow .. a 106 101 
Detroit a -» | 8 | 64 Montreal .. a 158 128 
Dresden... ee | 115 65 Madras oe ie 281 254(c) 
Sheffield .. -. ; 99 | 66 | Bombay .. #3 402 299(c) 
Leeds wa -- i 98 66 | 





(a) Nuuber of deaths under | year per 1,000 births registered. (6) For year 1928. (ce) For year 1929. 
(v) Causes of Deaths of Children under one Year. The following table gives for 
twenty-six causes the ages of all children who died under one year of age during 1930. 
The infantile mortality rates for 1911, 1921 and 1930 have been added for all births, and 
for 1925 and 1930 for ex-nuptial births. Particulars for males and females may be 
found in Bulletin No. 48 of ‘‘ Australian Demography.” 


a 
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CAUSES OF DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 














































































































7 z > Bg a é 
tw S34 jos 6'84)85 "gg 48 a),3 
Age at Death. sl2.|8 2 88/22 eele8l-. 2/21 228 
3 /Se| 8 EB \e2/SE BP ETI aS 2 1B! 23/58 
ai oa] = 2 fae 52S SB/88'2°2 > ,2ales 
S$ |S2/ 8 pigelSse BEleo,2°5 | 8 88/82 
2 j/=S| 5 @ alsa sal[sela & [oOo a5]as 
art oe” \ 
Under l week... oe ar ae Baris 08 [i tis isi: ae hai 81 . | 21 2 23 
1 week and under 2 weeks .- is ae 1 1 esa ae .. 3) 1 4!) 8 9 
2 weeks ” ” oe] Bf ee Bee] cer ce] ove] dye.) 2) 4] 18 
3 35 >» iLmonth i 6] .- 4}... re Ms ate 1 Sa 3, 6 13 
1 month », 2 months 2] 28 2 gf 1 1 foes 5 4] 4, 183] 49 
2 months ee: See re 28 sera? Sep te Seis agg 1 7. §& 2 10 32 
2 45 » 4 5 1} 20] -- 3] 1] .. “fe 2/7; 51 2 3{ 34 
4 0» » 5 -- | 16 1 #2) 1 1 2 --{ 2° 4] 2! 27 30 
5 » 8 4, el ABE] Cates se oS | Cote Foret SD 2) 3 4} 1 2] 23 
6 » Pow 1] 12 Voss Boa 3 2' 9! 38] 11 2] 20 
78 He B fe 1/ a1! 3 ili 2 2 1lq 2} 4! 2] 20 
3, wo Pe Ss 3) 16 a) LP ae 8 Aye BY ee 5) 25 
9 ,, » 1, 6] 15 een ened ee 4 4). 2] 5 1] 16 
lo ,, » Ho» 3} 44 By 1] 1] .. 2 lia 1/ 2 1] 11 
lls, »  lLyear 7 12 6 1 1 Or 4 ce aey 2 1 1 18 
—_ - | a aes 
i 7 t 
Total under 1 year 24 | 199 24 29411 4 21 14] 41 39 ] 52 62 | 341 
“1 a __! 
Infantile Mortality (a)— H ' 
1911 .. a 0.84 |1.57 [0.25 0.16] .. 10.08 0.31 (0.22 |0.85,1.88 |2.55.2.34 |2.86 
1921 .. . 0.15 {1.97 10.59 0.240.030.07 0.18 10.08 |0.561.10 {1.45 1.50 (3.08 
1980 .. . ++ [0.18 }1.55 |0.18 (0.23,0.090.03 0.16 0.11 |0.32.0.30 }0.41'0.48 \2-66 
Ex-nuptial deaths under a = 
1 year included in Psat ! 
above es 2{ 6f 1 i{ 1 . it ..f of 38] 4] BF 382 
Infantile Mortality (6)— | | 
1925 .. se ++ (0.16 |2.06 '0.32 0.160.483) .. 0.33 | .. [1.270.382 '2.380.48 18.09 
1930 .. ae «+ 10.34 |1.01 {0.17 0.17,0.17} .. 0.17] .. {1,520.51 {0.67,0.51 15.39 
| 5 giale] > 
Bile i a B |S (88 -lg 
sa) Bo: 3 ¢@°8 228 8 |2 28 | g 3 
2, . 128i 44 a3 8 BIe) 2 )2 a2 )/s] 3 
Age at Death. 21 B IRE &2 4 ge (2 BBs) 3 > Agels]s 
& iss 5) 3125 2 'e54} 3 Sea 2/8 2 
3| 8 |22|22| 6 (82.5 Fez, $1 S(282, 2)28) 2 
ala lssaalmisoia Sag & 18 i686) 815] & 
a ae fH a , 
‘ i f , 
Undor 1 week .. PN oe 5|..| g 285 274 '1,557/304 | 286 | 6 | 75] 2,861 
1 week and under 2 weeks| $j .-| -- 5) i>) 2: 481 56| ‘184/18 | 28/1 .. | 35 359 
2 weeks a ae 5/1 1) 2 9} ..] 2128: 285 62] 7] 12}... 11 195 
3 ee » Lmonth 8 .. oe 10 EA. 31 25 50} 1 9|..1 12 180 
1 month ss g2month} 14] 2; 9] 41] 2] 4 | 42! 38 49} 3 6] .. | 82 857 
2months 3, 3 » [15,..! 2] 59] ..} 4/30! 42) 15) 1 3] .. [31 286 
3, » £ » | Pee, 2] TB]. | Bg , 265 28 7] 1} 2) ..) 84] 278 
4 eh 7 5 oy [46] se] 2] 7] i} 6 {22° 18 4} ..] 2) 2. )18] 224 
5, » 6 4 | 15] 2) 8] 824 24 gs '1UL Ii 2. 1}... 4 23 210 
rey » 7 wy 22, .. BL Welt zs 7 yi 1{.. | 28 209 
7 ow » 8 4 {15t--| 3] 9) a] 6: 2, 9} VY... | 2) ..] 24) 206 
8 of "og Ryii le] at 84] i 3° 8! 7) Lp ily tide 208 
9 4 » 1, {2} DT! 2) 68} ] py 5: Bt ed 1] 2.) 27] 172 
10 ,, » Ws, |i] ..; 2] GO] 2} ye 4. 1d ede. 1]... 4} 21 148 
4, > Lyear | 22 | 1; 64) ..] 1} 4 4 W..d .. | 14 80 181 
———— a —_—— ss : -_ 
| 1 
Total under 1 year -. (219 | 5 | 34] 707] 5] 41 8 ' 556 | 1,883'336 | 353 | 7 1420 | 6,065 
— ne {—__ peti 
Infantile Mortality (2)— en. ae | 
1911 aie «+ 11,900.07 0.47116.99) 72 12.99 .. 22.43) 4.07 10.11,5.40] 68.49 
1921 fs + 12.08,0.12.0.71/15.01) 0.57 ,3-74,7.64 |15.29) 5.53 0.833.961 65.73 
1930 1.71.0.04.0.26 6.21,0-04,0.82|4.27-4.38 14.67|2.62/2.75 0.053.27| 47.24 
Ex-nuptial deaths under ' | i j 3 
1 year included in ‘ : 
above... .fii..' 4])106]..; 2] 26 43] 128) 18] 25 | 5] 44 476 
Infantile Mortality (b}— er ae ei H } 
1925 ee ++ 2,88 .. 1.1110.18' .. 0.47!3.649.51 (20.93,1.9012.69 1.11'5.87) 84.83 
1930 2.52 .. 0.67/17.86' .. 0.34!4.387.24 '21.57°3.03/4.21 0.846.91' 80.21 





(a) Rate per 1,000 total births. 


{b) Rate per 1,000 ex-nuptial births. 
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Pre-natal influences, such as malformation, congenital debility, and premature 
birth, together with injuries at birth, accounted for 3,323, or 54 per cent., of all deaths 
under one year; and of these 3,323 deaths, 2,420, or 73 per cent., occurred within a 
week of birth. Among the survivors of tho first week, diarrhuea and enteritis had the 
most fatal effects. These diseases were responsible for 797 deaths, representing 13 
per cent. of al] deaths under one year, or 6.21 per 1,000 births. 


(vi) Deaths of Bx-nuptial Children under one Year. The deaths of ex-nuptial children 
were tabulated by this Bureau for the first time in 1925. The causes of death of these 
children in 1930 and the rates in respect of 1925 and 1930 are shown as an addendum 
to the preceding table. 


Pre-natal influences such as malformation, congenital debility, premature birth, 
and injuries at birth accounted for 215, or 45 per cent., and diarrhcea and enteritis 
for 106, or 22 per cent., of the total deaths. 


6. Deaths in Age-Groups, 1926 to 1930.—A distribution into age-groups has been 
mado of the 290,800 deaths which occurred in Australia from 1926 to 1930, and the 
results have been tabulated for each State. It is, however, sufficient to show here the 
results for Australia as a whole, which are as follow. 


A table giving the corresponding percentages for earlier periods has been added to 
show the movement over a long term. The most striking change is the substantial 
decrease in the group “under 1 year’. At the other end of the table the group 
‘65 years and over ”’ has increased by an almost similar amount. 


DEATHS IN AGE GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1926 TO 1930. 





| 


‘ | Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
Age-Group. Males. Females, Total. 











| on Total | on Total on 
- ; Males, Females, Total. 
| | 
Bes, oes 7 | s | - ! £ im ts 
Under 1 year ie 19,546 14,709 | 34,255 | 11.90 11.62 11.78 
l yearand under5 .. |: 6,682 5,571 | 12,253 4.07 4.40 4.21 
5 years and under 20 .. ; 7,785 5,793 + 13,578 | 4.74 4.58 4.67 
20 years and under 40.. 17,571 | 16,523 | 34,094; 10.70} 13.06 11.73 
40: years and under 60. . 35,594 1 24,255 ' 59,849 21.67: 19.17 20.58 
60 years and under 65.. | 14,662 9,406 24,068 8.92 7.43 8.28 
65 years and over oe, 62,249 50,268 : 112,517. 37.90 39.72 38.69 
Age unspecified tei 167 19 186 0.10 0.02 0.06 





Total -. 164,256 126,544 290.800 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


| ; 7 | 
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DEATHS IN AGE GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1901 TO 1920. 


























1901-1910. 1916-1920. 
Age-Group. Percentage Seer | ae = ale Percentage Percentage 
opmoat | getoal Rae opto | gn tel rat 

i 

Under 1 year 19.80 21.47! 20.51 15.16 15.27 15.20 
1 year and under 5 5.84 7.28! 6.45 5.61 6.58 6.03 
5 years and under 20 .. 5.84 7.08 | 6.37 | 5.18 5.73 5.42 
20 years and under 40.. 13.85 16.54; 14.99 13.57 | 16.34 14.76 
40 years and under 60... 19.70 15.67 \ 17.99 | 22.55 18.41 20.77 
60 years and under 65.. 5.71 4.77: 5.31. 7.58 5.86 6.84 
65 years and over 29.08 27.15 28.26 = 330.18 31.77 30.86 
Age unspecified 0.18 0.04 | 0.12: 0.17 0.04 0.12 

ie =e ne eae eer 
Total 100.00 ; 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00! 100.00; 100.00 

! ' i i 





7. Deaths at Single Ages and in Age-Groups, 1930.—({i) General. The 55,331 deaths 
registered in Australia in the year 1930 will be found tabulated in groups of five years 
for each State and Territory, in Bulletin No. 48 ‘ Australian Demography, 1930.” 
The deaths during the first two years of life have been tabulated in shorter periods. 
A summary for Australia is given in the following table :— 















































DEATHS AT SINGLE AGES AND IN AGE-GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 
Me | Fe- eae : Fe- | . 
Ages. Males. | viajes, | Total. Ages. Males. | males, | Total. 
{——— ' -—--—- - pore ede foes 
Total under 1 month .. | 2,059 | 1,536 | ! are Total re 24 years 713 649 | 1,362 
», lmonth and under 3 : 376 267 | "643 | -29 4, oe 756 738 | 1,494 
» S8monthsandunder6! 402 | 310 712), 30-34 is -., 801 725 | 1,526 
» Smonthsandunder12 582 533 | 1,115 | » 35-39 ,, ..' 977 865 | 1,842 
; fe oS » 40-44 .. | 1,228} 957 | 2,185 
[gato 2ose| cose Saeco, EI] 2403 | ie 
? | 419 : 2,646 6,065 1 30-54, -- 1 4,792 | 1, 5 
Total under 1 year kveaat he eek ae 8856) "! | 197 | a’s08 | 3505 
r » 60-64 ,, -. , 2,759 | 1,818 | 4,577 
1 year and under 2 .! 613: 546 41,159, 4, 6369 7° + | 3,405 | 2,254 | 5,659 
2 years we | 290 218 508! j, 70-74 a .. | 3,866 | 2,507 | 5,873 
ae ! 199 | 139 338'', 4, 75-79 ,, -. + 2,604 | 2,208 | 4,812 
Ca 130 123, 253 | » 80-84 ,, 1,663 | 1,580 | 3,243 
t Seon (es i » 85-89 ,, 935 | 1,020 | 1,955 
ore ‘|, 90-94, 302 382 684 
Total under 5 years 4,651 | 3,672 8,323 : ,, 95-99 ,, a7 102, 179 
' i 2 100 and over 15 13} 28 
2 ae | —! Age Unspecified 31 | 2! 33 
Fotal 5- 9 years 493 363: 856 eae ey he er ey ee 
» 1034 ,, ae 360 247 607 
» 15-19 ,, -.! 590 420 | 1,010: Total All Ages 31,148 | 24,183 | 55,33t 
(ii) Rates. The death rate per 1,000 living at each age in each State for the three 


years 1920, 1921, and 1922, ie., the Census year 1921, and the years immediately 
preceding and following may be found in Official Year Book No. 22, page 975. 
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8. Deaths of Centenarians, 1930.—Particulars concerning the twenty-eight persons— 
fifteen males and thirteen females—who died in 1930 aged 100 years and upwards, are 
given in the following table. While the Registrars-General of the various States verify 
the figures as far as possible, absolute reliance cannot be placed on their accuracy, owing 
to the well-known tendency of very old people to overstate their ages. In connexion 
with this question it mav be noted that while parish registers in the United Kingdom 
uften date very far back, compulsory registration cf births dates practically from 1874 
only, the Act of 1836 having loft many loopholes for those unwilling to register the 
births of their children. 






































DEATHS OF CENTENARIANS.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 
‘ ‘ as ' | ~ | . 
i ¢ { + f 
1 Locality ! : : | | Length o Pa 
Age. where Death State. | pert : Occupation. | Birthplace. | Hestdence Fase le 
; occurred. | ' Australia. 
$ | 2 - ' 
Marts. 
a) Ets e 
108 | Kew . | Victoria .. Chronle Not stated | England .. | Not stated | Married 
cystitis 
106 | Lake Mac- | N.S.W. .. | Valvular Heart] Cobbler ..; China .. | 40 years .. | Single 
quarie disease 
105 | Canterbury 95 -. } Senility -.. |} Tinsmith.. | England .. | 66 years .. | Married 
104 | Wudinna .. | Sth. Aust. 3 .- | Farmer .. ; Scotland... | 74 years .. ss 
103 | Tallaganda , N.S.W. .. 35 Se ES .. | Ireland 77 years .. 55: 
103 ning , Victoria .. | Bronchitis .. | a Tasmania Native .. is 
na ‘ i 
102 | Randwick N.S.W. .. 9 Teacher . France 78 years .. 3 
102 | Longwood.. | Victoria .. | Senility Grazier Treland 72 years .. a 
101 | Cheltenham 6 ys Salesman 68 years .. a 
101 | Carlton Ae General Wine France 77 years .. 2 
{ atrophy Merchant 
100 | Ryde .. |} N.S.W. .. | Uraemia .. | Journalist England .. ; 22 years .. » 
100 | Hawthorn ‘ Victoria .. | Pulmonary Butcher .. | Scotland .. | 65 years .. | Single 
congestion 
100 | Brighton ..; 5} rapes isan of independ: England .. | 86 years .. | Married 
\ urine ent 
100 | Geelong | 4 Heart Failure | Miner .. | Sweden .. | 74 years .. a 
100 | Adelaide Sth, Aust. meanest Hawker .. | Scotland... | 70 years .. | Single 
4 a 
FReMALEs. 
105 | Manning .. | N.S.W. .. |} Senility .. N.S.W. Native .. | Single 
105 | Woollahra. . a . | Atheroma ..] .. .- | Ireland Not ete Marri 
103 | Bowral .. 5 . | Strangulated as ae » 75 years . a 
hernia 
103 | Malvern .. | Sth. Aust, Senility ..|.. .. | England .. | 93 years .. ‘s 
103 paves i oe a re fies .- | Scotiand . 80 years .. Fy 
pring 
101 | Newcastle N.S.W. .. | Gangrene ..j .. England .. | 50 years .. is 
101 | Sutherland a -. ; Hypostatic . Treland 93 years .. i 
| pneumonia 
101 | Bendigo Victoria .. | Myocardial - N.S.W. Native ‘3 
{ degeneration 
100 | Woollahra... | N.S.W. .. |! Chronic wists 5 England .. | 80 years .. $3 
| myocarditis 
100 | Newtown .. | Victorfa .. | Senility .. | ar, Pe 65 years .. yi 
100 | Geelong 35 asi A av. oe 5. = 78 years .. 4 
100 | Glanville .. | Sth. Aust. | Mitral _ ” -» | 73 years .. Pr 
| . Stenosis 
100 | Hobart .. | Tasmania ; Senility eerste sass . S.W. . Native ¥ 





Nots.—The particulars shown in this table are those given in the death certificates, and no 











attempt has been made by the Ccmmonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics to verify them. 
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9. Length of Residence in Australia of Persons whe Died in 1930.—The length of 
residence in Australia of all persons whose deaths were registered in the year 1930 is 
shown in the following table :— 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN AUSTRALIA OF PERSONS WHO DIED IN 1930. 





ihe | Male . Female; ‘Total,’ ‘ Malc ' Female! Total 
TAABEL Ol Resliguess. Death: . Deaths. Deaths Length of Kealdence. | Deathe,' Deaths.' Deaths. 




















Barn in Australia as =I 20,667 117,527 38,194 Resident 25 to 29 ears 206 87, 293 

Resident under 1 year . 62 19 | 81. + 30 to34 ,, .. 391 155 546 
» J year wie, il 43 21 64; . 35 to 39 4... 385 , 184 509 
» 2 years aie it 89 51 140 ne 40todt ,, .. | 1,143: 595 i 1, 738 
ae hee hi 96! 0 57! 158 45 to4d YT] aba 683} 1,884 
ee, ee . 82 | 59 141, ‘3 50 to54 ,, .. | 1,058 590 , 1,648 
HO eae f 87' 43| 130" 3; 55to59 %° ..| 486! 326| ’a12 
oh oo Brty'y aact 71 | 63 | 134 » 60 to 64, 614 450, 964 
a. Ey Ste 60 ' 43, 103 65 yrs. and over 1,489 . 1,786 3,275 
» & . 15% 67 65 132 Length of neaiconet not. ‘ 
a es +; 65) 39! 104 : stated 1,588 464) 2,052 
+ 10 to 14 years 164 152! 316 H S 
2 16 told, - 725 | 484! 1,200 -: 
» 20to2s ,, i 459 ; 240 | 699 . Total «+ | 31,148 . 24,183 | 52,331 





10. Birthptaces of Persons who Died in 1911 and 1930.—-The following table 
provides a summary of birthplaces of persons whose deaths were registered in 1911 
and 1930. More detailed information in respect of 1911 and 1930 will be found in 
‘* Australian Demography,” Bulletin No. 48. 


BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS WHO DIED IN 19t!l AND 1930.—AUSTRALIA. 























1911. 1930. 
Birthplace. ss 3 [3 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 
Australasia— 
Australia < os .. | 14,476 | 12,279 | 26,755 || 20,667 | 17,527 | 38,194 
New Zealand .. o 3% 126 79 205 225 146 371 
Europe— 

‘England and Wales”... -. | 5,639 | 3,541 | 9,180 || 4,996 | 3,410 | 8,406 
Scotland 3 = +» | 1,666 {| 1,112 | 2,778 || 1,331 894 | 2,225 
Treland -. | 2,837 | 2,528 | 5,365 |} 1,534 } 1,420 | 2,954 
Other British Possessions ae: 40 26 66 39 14 53 
Western Europe 23 ae 365 62 427 322 86 408 
Central Europe Ss oe 678 292 970 434 258 692 
Southern Europe 3 vs 122 15 137 200 42 242 
Eastern Europe a a 71 6 77 76 21 97 

Asia— 
British Possessions os a 102 28 130 105 21 126 
Foreign Countries ba ae 470 8 478 322 23 345 
Africa— 
British Possessions ee si 29 18 47 29 33 62 
Foreign Countries es ae 2 1 3 7 I 8 
America— 
Canada or 73 15 88 49 17 66 
Other British Possessions Se 5 6 ll 21 4 25 
United States of America a 72 18 90 84 31 115 
Other Foreign Countries oe 35 12 47 li 7 18 
Polynesia— 
British at 2s Ke 47 4 51 3 5 8 
Foreign oe RA a 44 10 54 47 7 54 
Indefinite se a8 wc 692 218 910 646 216 862 
Total... Sc _«+ | 27,591 | 20,278 | 47,869 || 31,148 | 24,183 | 55,331 
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11. Occupations of Males who Died in 1911, 1921 and 1930.—Information as to the 
main groups of the occupations of the 31,148 males who died in Australia in 1930 is 
contained in the following table. Corresponding data for 1911 and 1921 have been 
added for purposes of comparison. ; 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO DIED IN 1911, 1921 AND 1930.—AUSTRALIA. 























Number of Male Deaths. Percentage on Total. 
Occupations in Classes. 
1911. 1921. 1930. 1911. 1921. 1930. 
Professional a si 1,028 1,307 1,507 3.73 4.26 4.84 
Domestic se a 157 830 830 } 2.74 2.71 2.66 
Commercial ine ze 2,120 2,739 3,457 7.68 8.94 11.10 
Transport and Communica- 

tion .. ae 38 1,614 1,841 2,060 5.85 6.01 6.61 
Industrial sie ae 7,379 8,613 | 9,791 26.74] 28.10} 31.44 
Agricultural, Pastoral, and : 

Mining, &c. * oe 5,587 5,711 | 5,844 20.25 18.63 18.76 
Indefinite Se Ss 1,649 1,436 1,835 5.98 4.68 5.89 
Dependent Sis ae 7,457 8,175 5,824 27.03 | 26.67 18.70 

Total Male Deaths -- | 27,591 | 30,652 | 31,148 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


12. Causes of Death.—{i) General. The classification adopted by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics is that of the International Institute of Statistics, as 
amended by the Committees of Revision which met in Paris in 1909 and 1920. The 
Committee of Revision met again in October, 1929. The revised classification will be 
used in the Vital Statistics for 1931. 


(ii) Mortality Statistics for 1907 and Subsequent Years. The statistics relating to 
causes of death in Australia from the year 1907 onward have been tabulated in the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics in accordance with the above-mentioned 
classification, and the system is being employed also in the various State statistical 
offices. 


(iii) Classification of Causes of Death, 1926 to 1930, according to Abridged Inter- 
national Classification. An abridged classification, which enumerates thirty-eight diseases 
and groups of diseases according to the revised classification, is in use in many European 
countries and American States, and a table has been prepared showing the causes of death 
according to the abridged classification, so that the results may be compared with those of 
countries which use the abridged index. 


The compilations for the years 1926 to 1930 will be found in full in Bulletins 
Nos. 44 to 48 of “‘ Australian Demography.” In the following tables showing deaths 
of males, females, and persons for the year 1930 the abridged classification has been 
employed. 
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CAUSES OF DEATH.-—MALES, 1930. 
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S Fed. 
Cause. N.S.W.| Vie. | Q’land. 8. Aus. |W. Aus) Tas. | p07 Lap. Red 
1 Typhoid Fever 34 9 10 4 12 a 69 
2 Typhus Fever a 3. Ae oe 1 ; ae 1 
3 Malaria a is 9 i F : 7 18 
4 Small-pox = is ah : 1 x es 1 
5 Measles 60 17 3 2 1 se i 83 
6 Scarlet Fever 29 4)°.. a 1 6)... 40 
7 Whooping Cough 69 27 14 23 6 41... 143 
8 Diphtheria 90 46 28 ae 17 Be ee 192 
9a Influenza—Pneumonic 31 23 12 2 9 Lhe 78 
96 Influenza—other 31 18 17 4 a 2; 1 73 
10 Asiatic Cholera ae Se es ; oe ak Me 
11 Cholera Nostras 2 ae ahs ae é« BA 2 
12 Other EpidemicDiseases. 57 40 31 14 1l 4 157 
13 Tuberculosis of the 
Respiratory System 614 | 482] 231) 136] 147 51] 4 1,665 
14 Tuberculosis of the Men- 
inges 24 28 10 12 9 2 1 86 
15 Other forms. of Tuber- 
culosis 44 71 6 10 li 2 144 
16 Cancer and other Malig- 
nant Tumours 1,212 918 419 297 234 86 5 1 | 3,172 
17 Meningitis 40 36 16 9 13 Bole aes 118 
18 Hemorrhage, Embolism, 
and Softening of Brain; 685 | 441; 214; 170 80 50; Li 2] 1,643 
19 Diseases of the Heart 1,933 |1,373 | 737 | 307} 282) 155] 6] .. | 4,793 
20 Acute Bronchitis 54 22 22 7 3 3/..].. lll 
21 Chronic Bronchitis 143) 112 46 38 21; ° 9) L{.. 370 
22 Pneumonia .. 426 | 299] 139] 104 86 64] .. 21 1,120 
23 Other Diseases of the 
Respiratory System 
(Tuberculosis excptd.) | 453 | 446] 200/{ 146] 106 39] 1 1,391 
24 Diseases of the Stomach 
(Cancer excepted) .. 112 68 40 28 30 i 1 290 
25aDiarrhea and Enteritis 
(children under 2 
years of age) 319 129 38 30 70 15 601 
26bDiarrheea and Enteritis 3 
(2 years and over) . 103 65 31 28 24 3 254 
26 Appendicitis & Typhlitis| 138} 86/ 42] 20] 19 8 313 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Ob- 
struction .. . lll 72 44 31 24 13 295 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver 72 43 32 ll 20 1 179 
29 Acute and Chronic 
Nephritis .. 746| 445 | 278] 165] 126} 30] 3! 31] 1,796 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours 
and other Diseases of 
Female Genital Organs 
31 Puerperal Septicemia 
(Puerperal Fever) 
32 Other Puerperal Acci- 
dents of Pregnancy 
and Confinement . 
33 Congenital Debility and 
Malformation 806 519 260 143 120 84 2 1] 1,935 
34 Senility 486 441 282 154 119 89} 14!.. 1,585 
35aHomicide .. 28 13 ll 7 3 Pal eres Ke 64. 
35d0ther Accidental Deaths 981 654; 411 211 268 80 4 5 024 
36 Suicide a3 298 170 |} 163 55 83 16; § 1 791 
37 Other Diseases 1,836 | 1,302 658 365 325 156 7 6 | 4,655 
38 Unspecified or Ill- defined 
Diseases 61 48 24 76 66 17 | 4 296 
Total—Males 12,130 8,467 14,478 12,609 | 2,348 {1,028 | 66 | 22 (31,148 
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CAUSES OF DEATH.—FEMALES, 1930. 
- cD aan 7 * in Nor} Fed yu. 
Cause. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land| S. Aus. |W. Aus} Tas. | ror Cap. traits. 
1 Typhoid Fever tig | 14 8 10 3 7 2 44 
2 Typhus Fever a oe . - ae 1 3 iT 
3 Malaria : 3 : ee om 1 4 
4 Small-pox e oe : . 1 a 1 
5 Measles 40 17] «.- 5] .. oe 1 63 
6 Scarlet Fever 25 7 3] .. 1 2 1 39 
7 Whooping Cough 95 44 24 15 5 2} 2 187 
8 Diphtheria 86; 40] 32 2} 26 9 195 
9aInfinenza—Pneumonic 34 6 lly... 7 1 59 
9bInfluenza—other 33 13 14 3 4 1 68 
10 Asiatic Cholera “ ae ws a3 ics ae , 
11 Cholera Nostras is vs o oo . oe oe Ss 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases 60 31 13 29 10 11 154 
13 Tuberculosis of the 
Respiratory System 408 | 405; 117 122 71 60 1 1! 1,186 
14 Tuberculosis of the Men- 
inges 19 28 5 5 3 7 67 
15 Other forms of Tuber- 
culosis . 34 47 7 7 9 7 uA U1 
16 Cancer and other Malig- 
nant Tumours 1,078 941 329 297 183 120 os 2,948 
17 Meningitis .. 14 29 9 3 7 6 : 68 
18 Hemorrhage, Embolism, 
and Softening of Brain} 693 | 641 | 169 | 202 78 76 1 | 1,860 
19 Diseases of the Heart 1,487 11,230 | 495 | 293 | 182] 144{ 11! 1} 3,833 
20 Acute Bronchitis 61 21 7 6 2 7 Pe 104. 
21 Chronic Bronchitis 105 81 26 30 7 6 255 
22 Pneumonia .. 345 | 242 92 70 49 41 839 
23 Other Diseases of the 
Respiratory System 
(Tuberculosis excptd.) | 324} 296 | 129) 109 47 28] 1 934 
24 Diseases of the Stomach 
(Cancer excepted) 40 40 15 10 12 5 122 
25aDiarrheea and Enteritis 
(children under 2 
years of age) 238 | 100 35 38 56 10 477 
256Diarrhea and Enteritis 
(2 years and over) . 57 56 43 23 27 2 208 
26 Appendicitis & Typhlitis} 73} 67| 30] 14 8 3 195 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Ob- 
struction .. E 88 83 36 25 23 10 “3 265 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver 36 35 8 9 6 2 1 97 
29 Acute and Chronic 
Nephnitis .. 553 | 420; 216} 107 65 22; 1]; 2) 1,386 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours 
and other Diseases of 
Female Genital Organs 86 52 31 14 20 5 208 
31 Puerperal Septicemia 
(Puerperal Fever) 116 69 22 15 12 8 242 
32 Other Puerperal Acci- 
dents of Pregnancy 
and Confinement .. 186 | 121 62 35 24 10 a 438 
33 Congenital Debility and 
Malformation r 555 392 214 119 103 71) ..4).. 7) 1,454 
34 Senility 408} 559] 183] 193; 67/ 76|..1..| 1486 
35aHomicide .. 15 7 6 4 7 se a , 39 
35b0ther Accidental Deaths | 266 | 202 96 82 56 22!{ 1 725 
36 Suicide 7 63 37 15 10 21 5] 1l].. 152 
37 Other Diseases 1,359 [1,104 | 457 | 309 |) 200{ 132] 2] 2) 3,565 
38 Unspecified or Ill- defined : 
Diseases ll 21 13 34 19 7 105 
Total—Females 9,105 | 7,492 12,977 | 2,242 | 1,426 920 | 11 | 10 | 24,183 
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CAUSES OF DEATH.—PERSONS, 1930. 
c 7 . Nor. Fed. 7 
Cause. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.|S. Aus.|W. Aus. Tas. Ter. ba tralia. 
1 Typhoid Fever 48 17 20 7 19 + aren ea 113 
2 Typhus Fever as as ae P 2 F sah tes 2 
3 Malaria | 2 12 ae ee A 8|.. 22 
4 Small-pox sre . vs af 2 : series 2 
5 Measles 100 34 3 7 1 ‘ os 1 146 
6 Scarlet Fever 54 1l 3 oe 2 8]... 1 79 
7 Whooping Cough 164 7 38 38 11 6/ 2]... 330 
8 Diphtheria .. 176 86 60 2 43 20] .. 387 
9aInfluenza—Pneumonic 65 29 23 2 16 Ql sa 137 
9bInfluenza—other 64 31 31 7 4 3] 1 141 
10 Asiatic Cholera ee ae ns ‘ as . as se 
11 Cholera Nostras 4 2 26 ae 7 as 7 2 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases | 117 71 44 43 21 15 311 
13 Tuberculosis of the 
Respiratory System 1,022 887 348 258 218 ilk 5 1 | 2,850 
14 Tuberculosis of the Men- 
inges is e 43 56 15 17 12 9) 1 153 
15 Other forms of Tuber- 
culosis 78} 118 13 17 20 9 255 
16 Cancer and other Malig- 
nant Tumours «- [2,290 [1,859 | 748 | 594 | 417] 206! 5] 11] 6,120 
17 Meningitis .. 54 65 25 12 20 10 186 
18 Hemorrhage, Embolism, 
and Softening of Brain | 1,378 {1,082 | 383 | 372; 158; 126; 1] 31] 3,503 
19 Diseases of the Heart 3,420 | 2,603 11,232 | 600} 464) 299| 7] 1) 8,626 
20 Acute Bronchitis 115 43 29 13 5 10 215 
21 Chronie Bronchitis 248 | 193 72 68 28 15| 1 625 
22 Pneumonia .. 771 | 541 | 231 174 | 185; 105 2} 1,959 
23 Other Diseases of the 
Respiratory System 
(Tuberculosisexcptd.) | 777) 742 | 329] 255! 153 67 | 2 2,325 
24 Diseases of the Stomach 
(Cancer excepted) .. | 152 | 108 55 38 42 16 1 412 
25aDiarrhea and Enteritis 
(children under 2 
years of age) 557 | 229 73 68 | 126 25 1,078 
26bDiarrheea and Enteritis ; 
(2 years and over) . 160 | 121 74 51 51 5!.. 462 
26 Appendicitis & Ty phlitis 211} 153 72 34 27 11 508 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Ob- 
struction .. 7 199 155 80 56 47 23 560 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver 108 78 40 20 26 3 1 276 
29 Acute and Chronic 
Nephritis 1,299 | 865 | 494; 272] 191 52 | 4] 51) 3,182 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours 
and other Diseases of ' i 
Female Genital Organs} 86 52 31 14 20 5 208 
31 Puerperal Septicemia 
(Puerperal Fever) 116 69 22 15 12 8 242 
32 Other Puerperal Acci- | 
dents of Pregnancy 
and Confinement .. 186 | 121 62 35 24 10 438 
33 Congenital Debility and 
Malformation 1,361 | 911 | 474] 262} 223] 155] 2) 11 3,389 
34 Senility 894 {1,000 | 465] 347 | 186] 165] 14) ..) 3,071 
35aHomicide .. 43 20 17 11 10 2 | Seca. di a8 103 
3500ther Accidental Deaths 1,247 | 856] 507; 293) 324!] 112] 5] 5, 3,349 
36 Suicide 361 | 207!) 178 65 | 104 21; 6] 1 | 943 
37 Other Diseases 3,195 | 2,406 /1,115 | 674} 525 | 288} 9] 8 | 8,220 
38 Unspecified or T-defned 
Diseases 72| 69! 37| 110] 85] 24 | 4 401 
Total—-Persons - 121,235 (15,959 | 7,455 | 4,851 | 3,774 ! | 1,948 | 77 | 32 155,331 





accordance with the abridged classification alluded to previously, 
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The next table shows the total deaths in Australia during the last five years in 


The last column shows 


the number of deaths from each cause per one million of the mean population. 


CAUSES OF DEATH.—AUSTRALHA, 


1926 TO 1930. 


























PERSONS. 
7 naiee 
s 1926, | 1927. 28, 1 : i © per 
Cause 9 1928, : 1929 1930 1,000,000 
Population, 
1, Typhoid Fever whe be 183 161 169 106 113 18 
2. Typhus Fever a fe .. 2 2 5 aie 2 z 
3. Malaria oe eS .- 25 29 15 17 22 3 
4. Smail-pox ee oe as 1 =e fe a 2 ¥te 
5, Measles .. ai or ere 108 113 201 143 146 23 
6. Scarlet Fever Gs sie a 81 159 131 101 79 12 
7. Whooping Cough .. - at 340 377 237 345 330 51. 
8. Diphtheria ude 7 322 388 433 460 387 60 
9.aIn uenza—Pneumonic 4 470 238 547 646 137 2) 
9.bInfluenza—Other .. ee . 285 189 252 373 141 22 
10. Asiatic Cholera ats . wis < ais is ee J 
11, Cholera Nostras.. es ae 2 Ens 1 ae 2 
12. Other Epidemic Diseases... 526 321 350 862 311 48 
13. Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System 3,142 3,030 3,202 3,002 2,850 442 
14. Tuberculosis of the Meninges . 166 179 164 185 153 24 
15, Other forms of Tuberculosis 237 282 277 277 255 40 
16. Cancer and other Malignant ‘Tumours 5,700 5,758 6,010 6,256 6,120 950 
17, Meningitis 276 273 261 264 186 29 
18. Hemorrhage, Embolism, and Softening 
of the Brain 3,149 3,257 3,361 3,551 3,503 544 
19. Diseases of the Heart te as 7,692 | 8,393 8,737 9,281 8,626 1,339 
20. Acute Bronchitis .. eye .° 248 344 260 307 215 33 
21. Chronic Bronchitis is . 766 790 753 821 625 97 
22. Pneumonia 2,469 2,779 2,953 2,982 1,959 304 
23. Other Diseases of the Respiratory 
System (‘Tuberculosis excepted) .. 2,534 2,767 2,762 3,039 2,325 361 
24. Diseases of the Stomach” (Cancer 
excepted) 529 534 4195 452 412 64 
25.aDiarrhoa and Enteritis (children under 
two years only) 1,614 1,330 1,816 963 1,078 167 
25.bDiarrheea and Enteritis (two Years and 
over) .. ms 549 513 519 442 462 72 
26. Appendicitis and Typhlitis wt oo 476 483 470 481 508 79 
27. Hernia, Intestinal ebeaucioe <a 578 517 539 583 560 8? 
28. Cirrhosis of the Liver we 312 321 339 301 276 43 
29. Acute and Chronic Nephritis | 2,989 3,098 3,189 3,406 3,382 494 
30. Non-cancerous Tumours and other 
Disesases of the Female Genital 
Organs 166 179 196 218 208 32 
31. Puerperat Septicemia (Puerperal Fever, 
Peritonitis) 218 288 275 222 242 38 
32. Other Puerperal Accidents of. Pregnancy 
: and Confinement 488 504 527 436 438 68 
33. Congenital Desiey and Malformation 3,717 3,784 3,686 3,538 3,389 526 
34. Senility . oe 3,562 3,623 3,196 3,532 3,071 477 
35. Violent Deaths— 
(a} Homicide . ma 103 110 111 118 103 16 
(b) Other ‘Accidental Deaths bia 3,393 3,520 3,373 8,544 3,349 520 
36. Suicide .. - : vit 740 777 785 | 948 146 
37. Other Diseases 3 8,133 | 8,389} 8,386 | 8,782 | 8,220 1,276 
38. Unspecified or Tll- defined Diseases 690 570 603 536 401 | 62 
Total ote _ oe 56,952 | 58,282 | 59,378 | 60,857 55,331 | 8,588 
\ 





NotTK.—IJn consequence of changes made in the classification of the causes of deat: 
given in the table above are not on identical lines throughout the period covered. aoe We eures 


Since death rates are subject to continual fluctuation, it is unsafe to base deductions 
on the figures relating to a single year. In order therefore, to furnish a valid basis for 
comparison, the following table giving the number of deaths and the rates per 1,000,000 
persons for 38 causes or groups of causes for three quinquennial periods hes been prepared, 
While the absolute number of deaths has increased, the death rate has shown a very 
satisfactory decrease, which is reflected in the great majority of the causes specified in 
the table. 
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CAUSES OF DEATH.—AUSTRALIA, NUMBER AND RATES, 1911-15 TO 1926-30. 









































Persons. 
Rate per 1,000,000 of 
Number of Deaths. Population. 
Cause. 
1911-1915. 1921-1095 | 1926-1930.} 1911-1915.| 1921-1925.| 1926-1930. 
1. Typhoid Fever .. ics 2,848 1,209 | 732 119 43 23 
2. Typhus Fever a tA 4! 11 a ee wi 
3. Malaria an ne 112 150 | 108 5 5 3 
4. Small-pox 6 45 6 4 3 ois ie in 
5. Measles ae 45 1,505 582 711 63 20 23 
6. Scarlet Fever .. Ps 237 235 | 551 10 8 18 
7. Whooping Cough ee 1,657 1,612 1,629 69 57 52 
8. Diphtheria is es 3,677 2,565 | 1,990 154 90 64 
9a. Influenza—Pneumonic .. \ 1,894 S 1,808 2,038 \ 79 { 63 65 
9b, Influenza—Other : , Yo 1,844 1,240 47 40 
10. Asiatic Cholera .. o we a as RS ie on 
11. Cholera Nostras . : 18 8 5 1 as tg 
12. Other Epidemic Diseases | ag 1,085 1,697 1,870 45 60 60 
13. Tuberculosis of the Respira- 
tory System .. 15,737 15,321 15,226 658 538 486 
14. Tuberculosis of the Meninges 1,156 876 847 48; 30 27 
15. Other forms of Tuberculosis 1,460 1,404 1,278 61 49 41 
16. Cancer and other Maree 
Tumours oe 17,838 25,794 29,844 746 907 953 
17. Meningitis 4,159 2,045 1,260 174 72 40 
18. Hemorrhage, ‘Embolism, 
and Softening of the ! 
Brain : 10,957 13,637 16,821 458 479 537 
19. Diseases of the Heart .- 24,358 31,588 42,729 1,019 1,110 1,364 
20. Acute Bronchitis ae 2,250 1,580 1,374 94 56 44 
21. Chronic Bronchitis o. 4,962 4,053 3, 755 | 208 142 120 
22. Pneumonia 10,159 11,535 18, 142 425 405 420 
23. Other Diseases of the Res- 
piratory System (Tuber- ! 
culosis excepted) . 9,625 12,677 18,427 403 446 429 
24. Diseases of the Stomach ' 
(Cancer excepted) 1,993 2,262 2,422 83 80 V7 
25a, Diarrhea and Enteritis 
(under two years) 320 15,207 9,866 6,601 636 347 211 
256, Diarrhea and_ Enteritis 
(two years and over) .. 4,027 3,144 2,485 169 lll 79 
26. Appendicitis and Typhlitis 1,761 2,035 2,418 74 72 77 
27, Hernia, Intestinal Obstruc- . 
tion . .° 2,336 2,648 2,777 98 93 89 
28. Cirrhosis of the Liver Ss 1,932 1,531 1,549 81 54 50 
29. Acute and Chronic Nephritis 10,751 12,803 15,864 450 450 507 
30. Non-cancerous Tumours 
and other Diseases of the 
Female Genital Organs. . 695 873 967 29 31 31 
31. Puerperal Septicemia (Puer- 
peral Fever, Peritonitis) 1,072 1,138 1,245 45 40 40 
32, Other Puerperal Accidents 
of Pregnancy 2,060 2,321 2,393 86 82 76 
33. Congenital Debility and 
Malformation 18,429 18,851 18,114 771 663 578 
34. Senility . 20,905 20,429 16,984 875 718 542 
35. Violent Deaths— ‘ 
(a) Homicide ee 446 439 545 19 15 17 
(0) Other Accidental : 
Deaths oe 14,949 13,875 17,179 626 488 549 
36. Suicide an eis 8,123 3,106 3,956 131 109 126 
37. Other Diseases .. 37,926 40,662 41,910 1,587 1,429 1,338 
38. Unspecified or I-defined 
Diseases ore 7 3,025 3,460 2,800 127 122 89 
Total on a 256,337 271,171 290,800 10,726 9,531 9,285 








13. Deaths from Specific Causes.—The above table furnishes particulars for the last 
five years only, and comparisons will, therefore, generally be restricted to that period. 


(i) Typhoid Fever. The number of deaths from typhoid fever declined from 183 
in 1926 to 113 in 1930, the rate for the latter year being eighteen per 1,000,000 living, 
and much lower than the average of 23 for the last five years. Of the 113 who died, 
69 were males and 44 females. During the quinquennium 1911 to 1915 the death rate 
from typhoid fever was 119 per 1,000,000. 
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(ii) Typhus. Deaths from typhus have been rare in Australia, and only two deaths 
were recorded during 1930, both of which occurred in Western Australia. During 1928, 
five deaths were recorded from this cause, three of which occurred in Queensland and two 
in Western Australia. In 1927, one death occurred in South Australia and one in Western 
Australia, In 1926, one death occurred in Victoria and one in South Australia. In 
1925 there were two deaths in Queensland and one in South Australia. 


(iii) Malaria. Deaths from malarial diseases are mainly confined to the tropical 
districts of Northern Queensland and Western Australia, and to the Northern Territory ; 
12 out of the 22 deaths registered in 1930 occurred in Queensland, 2 in New South 
Wales and 8 in the Northern Territory. The death rate was 3 per 1,000,000 for 
the quinquennium 1926-30, as compared with a rate of 5 for 1911 to 1915, and 1921 
to 1925. 


(iv) Small-pox, The number of deaths from small-pox in Australia is very small 
and during the five years under review only three deaths occurred from this cause, of 
which two occurred in 1930 in Western Australia. 

(v) Measles. Of the deaths from measles the greatest number occurred during 
1928, when 20] were registered, while the minimum was in 1926 with a total of 108 
deaths. Of the 146 deaths during 1930, 83 were males and 63 females. The death 
rate for the last five years, viz., 23 per 1,000,000 was slightly greater than for the years 
1921 to 1925, viz., twenty per 1,000,000, but much less than the 63 per 1,000,000 recorded 
in 1911 to 1915. 

(vi) Scarlet Fever. The number of deaths has decreased each year since 1927. 
During 1930, there were 79 deaths, of which 40 were males and 39 females. Of these 
deaths 54 occurred in New South Wales. The rate per 1,000,000, viz. 18, was the 
highest for the three periods reviewed on the previous page. 

(vii) Whooping Cough. During 1930, deaths from whooping cough numbered 
330 (143 males and 187 females) representing a death rate of 51 per 1,000,000 persons. 
The death rate for this disease is almost invariably heavier for females than for males. 
For both sexes combined it has declined from 69 in 1911 to 1915, to 52 per 1,000,000 in 
1926 to 1930. : 

(viii) Diphtheria. The number of deaths due to diphtheria was 387 in 1930. Of 
these deaths (representing a death rate of 60 per 1,000,000 persons) 192 were males and 
195 females. The death rate is now less than half of that experienced during the five 
years ended 1915. 

(ix) Influenza. The deaths from influenza during 1930 were very much lower than 
in the previous four years. Of the 278 deaths during 1930 from this disease, 137 were 
ascribed to pneumonic influenza and 141 to ordinary influenza. 

(x) Asiatic Cholera. No deaths from Asiatic cholera have been recorded in Australia. 


(xi) Cholera Nostras. For the five years under review only 5 deaths havo been 
due to this cause. 

(xii) Other Epidemic Diseases. The deaths registered under this heading numbered 
311 in 1930, including 94 from dysentery, erysipelas 76, lethargic encephalitis 47, acute 
poliomyelitis 37, meningococcal meningitis 27, mumps 7, leprosy 16, and other 
epidemic diseases 7. During the period 1926-30, there were no deaths from plague. 

(xiii) Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System. Of the various forms of tuberculosis 
prevalent in Australia, phthisis, or tuberculosis of the lungs, has attracted the most 
attention. The intimate relation, however, between tuberculosis of the lungs and of 
other parts of the respiratory system renders it desirable that all forms of tuberculosis 
of the respiratory system should be brought under one head for investigations concerning 
the age incidence and duration of this disease. 

The decline in the toll levied by this disease on the community is plainly disclosed 
by the table on page (718), which shows how both the number of deaths and the death 
rate have declined since the period 1911 to 1915. 

During 1930 there were 2,850 deaths from tuberculosis of the respiratory system, 
which compares favourably with the average of 3,094 for the preceding four years. The 
2,850 deaths in 1930 represented a rate of 44 per 100,000 persons. Of these deaths, 
1,665 were males and 1,185 females. 

(xiv) Tuberculosis of the Meninges. The number of deaths ascribed to this cause 
in 1930 was 153, which is below the average number for the preceding four years. 
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(xv) Other Forms of Tuberculosis. The deaths in 1930 include the following :— 
Tuberculosis of the intestines and peritoneum, 66; spinal column, 42; joints, 11; 
skin, &c., 2; bones, 6; lymphatic system, 4; genito-urinary system, 29; other 
organs, 3; acute disseminated tuberculosis, 71; and chronie disseminated tuberculosis, 
31. 

(xva) AU Forms of Tuberculosis._{a) General. The total number of deaths in 1930 
was 3,258, viz., 1,895 males and 1,363 females. 

(6) Ages at Death. The following table shows the ages of these 3,258 persons. 
Corresponding figures for 1911 have been added :— 


TUBERCULAR DISEASES.—DEATHS iN AGE-GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, 1911 AND 1930, 

















1011. 1930, 

Ages. A 1 { ; 
Males. | Females. ' Total. |; Males. | Females.' Total. 

i L 1 1 
Under 5 years... a 724! 114 | 93g | 74 51 + 125 
5 years and under 10 6 30 | 31 61 18 15 | 33 
10. SC*=», a 15 as 44 42 86 19 19 - 38 
1g, 9 20 ss 70: 148 ' 218 |: 56 121 ; 177 
20.=—««,, is 25 a 168 , 260 428 |' 95 203 298 
25, ” 30 a 219 ' 255 474 179 207 | 386 
30.—C«,, ” 35 “s 220 | 206 : 426 178 165 , 343 
35s, = 40 se 187° 176 ~—- 363 205 119 324 
40 ,, » 45 .| 246 | 140 > 386 | 204 128 ' 332 
45 ,, os 50 223 | 100 | 328 | 200 87 , 287 
50. Cs, ” 55 164 =! 49 213 175 76 251 
55, ” 60 140 49 | 189 159 46 . 205 
60 (Cs, * 65 89 43 | 132 138 47, 185 
65 Cs, a 70 oe 64 37 101 110 37 147 
70 =, YF 75 se 42 | 19 i 61 26 85 
75 yy ” 80 ar 15 | 6 | 21 13 31 
80 over “a 7 6°0—sd8 3 10 
Age unspecified <4 ate a ee 3 } iene 1 

1 

ee oes eating: ine Teees 
Total we -. | 2,055 | 1,681 , 3,736 |; 1,89 363 | 3,258 

| } | 





(c) Occupations at Death, Males. A tabulation of occupations of the males who died 
from tubercular diseases and the percentage that each class bears on the total male deaths 
from these diseases in 1911, 1921 and 1930 is given hereunder :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO DIED FROM TUBERCULAR DISEASES— 
AUSTRALIA, 1911, 1921 AND 1939. 




















Number of Male Deaths. Percentage on Total. 
Occupation. | * 
; 1911. ; 1921. 1930. 1911. | 1921. H 1930. 
Professional Class .. Pe 112 167 : 108 5.45 7.69 5.70 
Domestic Class... a: > 4.23 4.38 3.75 
Commercial Class .. 280 ; 292 283 13.63 13.45 ; 14.93 
Transport and Communication ; 160 165 +: 175 7.79 7.60 9.23 
Industrial Class .. 695 784 702 33.82 36.11 | 37.05 
Agricultural, Pastoral, Mining, : 
ete. .. 400 404 | 313 19.46 18.61 16.52 
Indefinite Class .. eve 62 80 |: 98 3.02 3.68 5.17 
Dependent Class .. -- | 269 | 184 | 146 12.60 8.48 7.65 
! (ae . 
Total Male Deaths eis | 2,055 2,171 | 1,895 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 








(2) Length of Residence in Australia. 
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who died from tubercular diseases in 1930 is given in the next table. 
LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN AUSTRALIA OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM 


Length of Residence in 
Australia. 


Born in Australia 
Resident under 1 year 
93 lyear .. 

a 2 years 


eo 


” 
” 4 :: 
5 ,, aud under 10 





Male.| Fem. | Total. 





1,418 | 1,177 | 2,595 
10 1 11 





” 


3 
10 6 
16 5 21 
6 15 


9 
32 29 61 


TUBERCULAR DISEASES, 1930. 


Length of Residence in 
Australia. 
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The length of residence in Australia of persons 


aac ee 
Male. p Fem. | Total. 
i 





15, 


Resident 10 years & under a 


over 


3 20 id 
16 Length of residence not stated 


Total Deaths 





29 12 41 
66 4} 107 
235 66 301 
67 20 87 
1,895 | 1,363 | 3,258 








(e) Death Rates. The preceding table and the table on page (712) show that among 
persons who have lived less than five years in Australia, 579 deaths occurred, and of 


these 66, or 12.5 per cent., were due to tubercular diseases. 


In order to show the prevalence of tuberculosis in the several States and the change 
in the incidence in recent years, the death rates from tubercular diseases in respect 
of the years 1911 and 1930, are given in the following table, together with the proportion 
which deaths from tuberculosis bear to 10,000 deaths from all causes :— 


TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS).—DEATH RATES (2) AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL 


State or Territory. 


New South Wales . 
Victoria .. 3 
Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 
Tasmania 

Northern Territory | 
Federal Capital Territory 


Australia 


DEATHS, 1911 AND 1930. 





Death Rate per 100,000 of Mean Population. 


1911. 














1930. 








State or Territory. 


New South Wales . 
Victoria .. s 
Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 
Tasmania 

Northern Territory | 
Federal Capital Territory 


Australia 




















(a) Number of deaths from tuberculosis per 100,00u of mean population. 


Males. es | Persons, Males. ° Females. ! Persons. 
$ 
85 67 | 76 54 38 | 46 
101 97 ; 99 66 53 | 59 
m4 | 58 | 67 50 = 29 | 40 
81 91, 86 53 48 , 50 
84 71: 78 74 43: 60 
90 82 | 86 51 68 | 60 
293 . | 24) 165 62 | 129 
131 | 56 ne 2} 
\ ___| 
88 78 83 58 43 | 51 
Proportion per 1,000 Deaths from all Causes. 
1911. 1930. 
Mates. Females. | Persons. Males. Females. | Persons. 
737 | 737. | 737 562 506 | 538 
+» | 802 936 862 686 641 665 
. 613 | 648 626 552 433 | 504 
775 | 995 | 877 | 606 | 598 | 602 
718 | 870 770 711 582 | 662 
839 | 854 | 846 535 804 ' 662 
. | 1,356) .. 1,231 158 909° 779 
- {++ | 2,000 | 1,000 ie 1,000 | 318 
t 
Nap} exe 780 608 564 ' 589 
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(f) Death Rates, Various Countries. The following comparative table for various 
countries shows that Australia occupies a very favourablo position as regards the death 
rate from this disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS.—DEATHS PER 100,060 PERSONS LIVING, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





























! 
Respir- 'R 
Country. Year. oe aoe: Country. Year. ae poe 
ee See “| We epee be cene |e = 
Queensland souis, | 122° | 37 40 || Seottand .. | 1930: 62 | 88 
nion o. outh : | Englan and i 
Africa (Whites) | 1929 | (a) 45 Wales .. | 1998; 76 | 93 
New South Wales ; 1930 41 46 Great Britain and 
New Zealand .. ! 1930 37 46 Northern Ire- 
South Australia 1930 44 50 | land .- | 1928 75; 95 
Australia -- | 1980 | 44 51 | Belgium .. | 1927 68 » 97 
Victoria .. | 1930 ' 50 59 | Rumania .. | 1926 (a) | 99 
Tasmania ' 1930 51 60 Italy . -- | 1928 92 125 
Western Australia | 1930 52: 60 Sweden 1928 (a) ; 126 
Ceylon - + 1929 (aq) + 60 i Trish Free State | 1929 ° 102 | 127 
Denmark . | 1927 61 78 | Switzerland ..| 1929 100 | 132 
Germany +1980; (a) ! 78 | Greece 1924 120 | «138 
Canada (including ° : : ‘| Northern Ireland 1 1928 103; 140 
Quebec) 3 1929 66 ; 80 1 Spain .. | 1927 123 | 153 
United States (Reg-: ! Norway .. | 1927 125 | 160 
istration Area) {| 1927. 71 81 | France . | 1928 : 140 165 
Egypt .. .. | 1927 | 66 85 | Czechoslovakia 1927. 174 | 195 
Netherlands -. 1929) 64 ' 86 | Japan ..! 19299 140 | 196 


(a) Not available. 


(xvi) Cancer and other Malignant Tumours.—(a) General. Tho number of deaths 
from cancer increased continuously to 6,256 in 1929, but declined slightly to 6,120 in 
1930. Of the deaths registered, 3,172 were of males, viz., 1,212 in New South Wales, 
918 in Victoria, 419 in Queensland, 297 in South Australia, 234 in Western Australia, 
86 in Tasmania, 5 in the Northern Territory, and 1 in Federal Capital Territory, 
while 2,948 were of females, viz., 1,078 in New South Wales, 941 in Victoria, 329 in 
Queensland, 297 in South Australia, 183 in Western Australia, and 120 in Tasmania. 


(b) Type and Seat of Disease. Tables showing the type and seat of disease, in 
conjunction with age, and with conjugal condition, of the persons dying from cancer 
in 1930 will be found in Bulletin No. 48 of ‘‘ Australian Demography.” A summary 
regarding type and seat of disease for the year 1930 is given hereunder :— 


DEATHS FROM CANCER: — TYRE AND SEAT oF DISEASE, AUSTRALIA, 1930. 


: ae wk 




















Type of Discase. Males. es Persons.' Seat of Disease. Males. |Females)Persons, 
Carcinoma es Pe 2,210 4,373 || Stomach and liver.. | 1,322; 822 | 2,144 
Cancer .. an 440 | 306 | 746 |! Peritoneum,  intes- 

Malignant disease .. 167 158 | 325 | tines and rectum 537 | 533 |1,070 
Sarcoma .. ais 164 | 142 306 |i Female genital 
Epithelioma - 162; 64] 216 | _ organs sg . 565 | 565 
Malignant tumour 13 12 25 |, Breast .. .e 5 | 520) 525 
Rodent ulcer 7 46 18| 64 || Buccal cavity .. | 269] 32j] 301 
Scirrhus .. a 3; 41 27 | Skin. .. | 130; 65 | 195 
Neoplasm ot ae 6 | 13 | Other organs -- | 909 | 411 | 1,320 
Hypernephroma 17 8 25 | \ 
pee weds Sea ie 
Total Deaths .. | 3,172 | 2,948 | 6,120 Total Deaths .. | 3,172 ices 6,120 
h 
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(c) Ages at Death. The ages of the persons who died from cancer in 1911 and 
1930 are given in the following table, which shows that while the ages below 35 are not 
immune from the disease, the great majority of deaths occurred at ages from 35 upwards, 
the maximum being found in the age-group 65 to 70. The table also reveals the very 

t increase in numbers dying from cancer. The increase in the rate is shown in 8 
succeeding table. 


DEATHS FROM CANCER.—AGES, AUSTRALIA, I9{1 and 1930. 














{ 
1911. 1930. 
Ages. 

Males. Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
Under 15 years... +e 21 8 | 29 25 25 50 
15 years and under 20 oe 10 6 16 ll 8 19 
20° ,, 3 25, 10 7) oo 13 ll 24 
oe » 90 4 12 17 | 39 14; 33 47 
30a, es 35 s 25 35 60 30 39 69 
35 ss ” 40... 29 59 88 38 | 99 137 
40s, ” 45 ii 81 100 ; 181 89 162 251 
45, 5 50 a 132 173 305 136 242 378 
50. C,, as 55 ‘x 208 203 | 411 222 307 529 
55, $s 60 ng 203 179 382 345 323 668 
60 , 3 65 ‘Se 243 177 | 420 495 382 877 
65, %3 70 ae 306 194 | 600 630 425 | 1,055 
70 55 a 15 oe 208 160 363 550 389 939 
75 - 80 os 150 136 | 286 336 280 616 
80 85 ue 83 67 | 150 153 139 292 
85 years and over a 44 39 83 85 84 169 

Unspecified ee 3h 1 we 1 See ad a 
Total Deaths .. .. | 1,761 | 1,560 | 3,321 3,172 | 2,948 | 6,120 




















(d) Occupations. A tabulation in summarized form of occupations of the males 
who died from cancer in 1911, 1921 and 1930 together with the percentage of each class 
on the total male deaths from this disease is given hereunder :— 


OCCUPATION OF MALES WHO DIED FROM CANCER.—AUSTRALIA, 1911, 
1921 AND 1930. 











Number of Male Deaths. Percentage on Total. 
Occupations. 
1911. 1921. 1930. 1911. 1921. 1930. 
Professional Class . . fe 92 133 176 5.23 5.45 5.55 
Domestic Class .. “% 62 76 100 3.52 3.11 3.15 
Commercial Class .. 179 +) (275 427 10.17! 11.27} 18.46 
Transport and Communication : 

Class .. ie 121 ' 212 280 6.87 8.69 8.83 
Industrial Class .. 622 940 1,189 35.32 H 38.52 37.48 
Agricultural, Pastoral, Mining, ‘ ' 

etc., Class oe 512 , 639 761 29.07 ; 26.19] 23.99 
Indefinite Class .. ee 124 ' 129 194 7.04 ' 5.29 6.12 
Dependent Class .. as 49 | 36 45 2.78! 1.48 1.42 


Total Male Deaths -» | 1,761 2,440 3,172 100.00 , 100.00 | 100.00 
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(e) Death Rates. The following table shows the death rates per 100,000 of mean 
population from cancer in each State for the years 1911 and 1930. 


The substantial increase in the death rate since 1911 is reflected in both sexes and 
in all States. 


° 


DEATHS FROM CANCER.—RATES(a) 1911 AND 1930. 




















1911. Fi 1930. 

State or Territory. : Y i 
Males. | Females.| Total. |; Males. | Females. Total. 

; : ' 

ee ~|—_——" a 

New South: Wales .. aA eae | 7™4 | 96 | 88 ° 92 
Victoria .. - ie 80! 85 82 : 104 105 : 104 
Queensland “3 _ 71 | 56) 64 , 84 74, 80 
South Australia .. as 70 | 76 73 I! 99 ; 106 = 102 
Western Australia oe 65 | 57 62 | 103 | 95 100 
Tasmania 58 77, | 60 69, 80: 110 ' 95 
Northern Territory tg 37 = 30 | 165 (ww: (108 
Federal Capital Territory .. 99 a 56 | 21 ex ll 

| = 
Australia =. ie 7%: (72 74 | 96 ° 93 95 





(a) Number of deaths from cancer per 100,000 of mean population. 








(f) Proportion on Total Deaths. While the death rate from all causes has diminished 
substantially in recent years, the rate from cancer has risen almost continuously, the 
result being that out of 10,000 deaths from all causes, 1,106 were due to cancer in 1930, 
as against 693 per 10,000 total deaths in 1911. 


DEATHS FROM CANCER—PROPORTIONS ON 10,000 DEATHS, 1911 AND 1930. 


























1911. 1930. 

State or Territory. ] eo es 

Males. | Females. ' Total. Males. | Females.} Total. 

sas oy { ‘ay: 
New South Wales . me 662 | 783 ; 713 999 1,184 1,078 
Victoria .. > ee 637 819 719 || 1,084 | 1,256 1,165 
Queensland i “is 586 628 602 |} 936 — 1,105 1,003 
South Australia .. es 675 828 ° 745 1,138 1,325 1,224 
Western Australia ree 557 | 700 +» 605 997 1,283 1,105 
Tasmania ie 723 =: 629 680 837 1,304 1,057 
Northern Territory fe 170 oe 154 |, 758 649 
Federal Capital Territory .. ;} 2,000 aa ; 1,000 455 313 
Australia .. | 638 | 769 | 693 || 1,018 1,219 | 1,106 
| : 


(g) Comparison with Tuberculosis. In recent years the death rate from tuberculosis 
has shown a tendency to decrease, while that from cancer has displayed an almost 
continuous increase. The table hereunder shows that for each of the periods under 
review the decline in the death rate from tuberculosis has been accompanied by an almost 
equal increase in thé rate for cancer. Thus the death rate for tuberculosis declined 
by 32 per 100,000 population while the rate for cancer increased by the same amount. 
This equal but opposite tendency may be demonstrated by stating that the death rate 
from tuberculosis and cancer combined remains almost constant from period to period, the 
figures being :—1901-05, 152 per 100,000; 1906-10, 145; 1911-1915, 152; 1916-20, 
154; 1921-25, 153; and 1926-30, 152. 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND CANCER.—DEATH RATES(a) AUSTRALIA, 1961 TO 1930. 


— 

















Death Rate (a) from Tuberculosis. Death Rate (a) from Cancer. 
Period. =o 

Mates. Females. | Total. : Males. Females. Total. 
1901-05 | 100 | o77 so «| oo 61 63 
1906-10 es 81 ; 69 75 | 71 70 70 
1911-15 te 84 ' 69 77 ! 75 74 75 
1916-20 a 84 59 71 : 86 80 83 
1921-25 ae 71 52 62 93 88 91 
1926-30 on 64 49 57 97 94 95 

{ 














(a) Number of deaths per 100,000 of mean population. 


(h) Death Rates, Various Countries. The following table shows the Australian death 


rate from cancer in comparison with that for other countries :— 
s 


" CANCER.—DEATHS PER {00,000 PERSONS LIVING, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 














Country. Year. Rate. |[ Country. Year. Rate. 
! 

Greece oe ve 1924 19 Trish Free State... 1929 101 
Egypt ee -. | 1927 20 New Zealand -- | 1930 102 
Rumania... «+ | 1926 30 Czechoslovakia -. | 1927 109 
Italy $s -» | 1928 63 Northern Ireland .. | 1928 117 
Japan a as 1929 69 Norway .. i 1927 117 
Spain 1927 70 Netherlands ae 1929 121 
Union of South Africa Germany . .- | 1930 131 
Whites) .. 1929 17 Sweden .. 2 1925 130 
Belgium vs 1927 87 Switzerland | 1929 141 

Canada (including Great Britain and | 
Quebec) .. ae 1929 90 Northern Ireland | 1928 142 
Australia... -- | 1980 |) 95 Denmark . . | 1928 1438 
France 1928 1 95 | England and Wales | 1928 | 143 
United States (Rogis- / Scotland .. 1930 146 

tration Area) .' 3927 | 96 | | 

} 1 











(xvii) Meningitis. The deaths during 1930 from meningitis numbered 186, 
representing a rate of 29 deaths per million of population. Of the deaths 118 were males 
and 68 females. 


(xviii) Cerebral Hamorrhage, Embolism and Softening of the Brain. Tho deaths 
under this heading have increased in number during the period under review. The 
figures for 1930 are made up as follows :—Cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy (including 
cerebral hemorrhage, etc., associated with arterio-sclerosis), 1,407 males, 1,562 females ; 
cerebral embolism, 25 males, 35 females; cerebral thrombosis, 181 males, 229 females; 
and softening of the brain, 30 males, 34 females. 


The total of the class, viz., 3,503 ranks fifth in magnitude of the causes shown on 
p. 716 and corresponds to a death rate of 544 per million. 


(xix) Diseases of the Heart. Tho number of deaths in 1930 was 8,626, viz., 4,793 
males and 3,833 females. Of these deaths, 45 were attributed to pericarditis, 329 
to acute endocarditis and myocarditis, 553 to angina pectoris, and 276 to aortic valve 
disease, 573 to mitral valve disease, 46 to aortic and mitral valve disease, 852 to other 
and unspecified valve disease, 122 to fatty heart, 95 to cardiac dilatation, 4,506 to other 
unspecified myocardial diseases, 276 to disordered action of the heart and 953 to heart 
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disease undefined. The sex and territorial distribution of the deaths will be found in 
the tables on pages 714 to 716. This class is the largest among causes of death, the 
death rate having grown from 1,019 per million in 1911-15 to 1,364 in 1926-30. The 
death rates and proportions per 10,000 deaths in 1930 were as foliow :— 


DEATH RATES(a) FROM DISEASES OF THE HEART AND PROPORTION OF 
10,000 TOTAL DEATHS, AUSTRALIA, 1939. 




















‘ 





Death bet pn as Diseases Proportion of 10,000 Deaths. 
State or Territory Dros 

i 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales .. ss 153 | 122 | 137 1,594 | 1,633 1,611 
Victoria .. ae oe 155 137 146 1,622 ! 1,642 1,631 
Queensland wis ~~ 148 112 : 131 1,646 1,663 1,653 
South Australia... a 102 104 | 103 1,177 1,307 1,237 
Western Australia .. Pe 125 9 = 111 1,201 1,276 1,229 
Tasmania .. se oe 144 132 | 138 1,508 1,565 1,535 
Northern Territory ae 197 62 | 15) 909 909 909 
Federal Capital Territory 25 | 11 Bs 1,000 313 

[in Le : 

Australia ae a 146 | 122 | 134 1,539 1,585 1,559 

S | 











(a) Number of deaths from diseases of the heart per 100,000 of mean population. 


(xx) Acute Bronchitis. Deaths from bronchitis are classified under the following 
headings :—{a) Acute, (b) chronic, (c) unspecified, under five years of age, and (d) 
unspecified, five years and over. For the purpcse of the abridged classification, (2) and 
(c) are treated as “‘ acute,” and (b) and (d) as ‘‘ chronic”’ bronchitis: Acute bronchitis 
caused 215 deaths in 1930, viz., 111 males and 104 females. 


(xxi) Chronic Bronchitis. The deaths from this cause in 1930 numbered 625, viz., 
370 males and 255 females, which was below the average for the previous four years, 
and much lower than the average for previous periods. 


(xxii) Pneumonia. The deaths from pneumonia during 1930 were 1,959—1,120 
males and 839 females—which is 30 per cent. lower than the average, 2,796, for the 
previous four years. 


(xxiii) Other Diseases of the Respiratory System. Deaths under this heading in 1926 

numbered, 2,534; in 1927, 2,767; in 1928, 2,762; in 1929, 3039; and in 1930, 2,325. 

' The total for 1930 is made up as follows, viz. :—Diseases of the nasal fossae, 30; diseases 

of the larynx, 32; broncho-pneumonia, 1,354; capillary bronchitis, 15; pleurisy, 

191; pulmonary congestion and apoplexy, 298; gangrene of the lungs, 11; asthma, 

118; pulmonary emphysema, 14; chronic interstitial pneumonia, 207; and other 
diseases of the respiratory system (tuberculosis excepted), 55. 


The experience of deaths from diseases of the respiratory system in 1930 was 
exceptionally favourable, the number being 23 per cent. below the average of the previous 
four years. The death rate of 795 per million shows a gratifying decrease on that of 1,130 
and 1,049 for the respective periods 1911-15 and 1921-25. 


(xxiv) Diseases of the Stomach (Cancer excepted). In 1930 this heading includes 
ulcer of the stomach, 145 males, 46 females; ulcer of the duodenum, 88 males, 18 females ; 
and other diseases of the stomach (cancer excepted), 57 males, 58 females; a total of 
412. 
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(xxva) Diarrhea and Enteritis (Children under two years only). The number of 
deaths due to these causes was 1,078 in 1930, and with the exception of 1929 was the 
lowest number recorded for many years. During 1930, 7,224 children died before reaching 
their second birthday, and of these 1,078, or 14.9 per cent., died from diarrhoea and 
enteritis. The ages of children dying from these diseases during the first year of life 
will be found on page 708. 


The number of deaths (under 2 years of age), the death rates, and proportions of 
10,000 deaths due to diarrhoea and enteritis for 1911-15, 1921-25 and 1930 are given 
below. Reference to the last three lines of the table will reveal the very satisfactory 
improvement in deaths due to these diseases, 


DEATHS, DEATH RATES(a), ETC., DIARRHEA AND ENTERITIS (UNDER 
2 YEARS OF AGE).—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 





f Number of Deaths from Death Rates (a) from 









































Diarrhoea and Diarrhea and Proportion of 10,000 
Enteritis. Enteritis. Deaths. 
State. + (Under 2 years of age.) (Under 2 years of age.) 
| 
» Males. eines: Total. Males. | emates. Total. | Males. | Femaies.| Total. 
1 ~| me | 
New South Wales , 319' 238 557 25 19 22 263 261 262 
Victoria -- | 129 100 229 15 11 13 152 133 143 
Queensland «. i 38 35 73 8 8 8 85 118 98 
South Australia .. 30 | 38 68 10 14 12 115 169 140 
Western Australia © 70 ! 56} 126. 31 29 30 | 298 393 | 334 
Tasmania a3 15 10 25 14 9 12; 146 109 | 128 
Federal Capital ' : 
Territory as ot at oe fe 
. t a 
Australia, 1930 ..° 601 477 | 1,078 | 18 15 17 193 197 195 
Annual Average— ie . ; 
1911-15 «- (1,687 1,354 (3,041 68 59! 64 569 627 593 
1921-25 -- 1,114 ; 859 11,973 | 38 31 35 362 366 364 
\ i | 
t ! 

















(a) Number of deaths from these diseases per 100,000 of mean population. 


(xxvb) Diarrhea and Enteritis (2 years and over). The number of deaths from the 
same causes in older ages, viz., 462, compared favourably with the average of 506 for 
the period 1926 to 1929. 


(xxvi) Appendicitis and Typhlitie. Deaths under this heading numbered 508 in 
1930 including 313 males and 195 females. The death rate has remained fairly constant 
during the periods under review, being 74 per million in 1911-15 and 79 in 1930. 


(xxvii) Hernia, Intestinal Obstruction. The deaths under this heading have not 
varied greatly from year to year, the number registered in 1930 being 560, viz., hernia, 
164, and intestinal obstruction, 396. 


(xxviii) Cirrhosis of the Liver. The deaths from this cause during 1930 numbered 
276, and include 31 deaths from alcoholic cirrhosis. 


(xxix) Acute and Chronic Nephritis. The number of deaths attributable to these 
diseases shows a considerable decrease on the number for the previous year. Of the 
3,182 deaths registered in 1930, 166 were ascribed to acute nephritis, and 3,016 to chronic 
nephritis. Nephritis is amongst the most prolific causes of deaths and accounts in 1930 
for a death rate of 494 per million persons. The death rate for the period 1926-30, viz., 
507 per million shows a considerable increase on the rates of 450 per million for the periods 
1911-15 and 1921-25. 


1546.—25 
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(xxx) Non-Cancerous Tumours and other Diseases of the Female Genital Organs. 
Deaths in 1930 numbered 208. Included in the 208 deaths in 1930 were the following :— 
Cysts, etc., of the ovary, 30; salpingitis and pelvic abscess, 75; benign tumours of the 
uterus, 72; uterine hemorrhage (non-puerperal), 3; and other diseases of the female 
genital organs, 28. 


(xxxi) Puerperal Septicemia (Puerperal Fever). The 242 deaths from puerperal 
septicemia during 1930 showed a decrease from the average of the previous four years, 
but owing to the smaller number of births recorded the rate rose to 1.88 per 
1,000 live births. The corresponding rates during the preceding five years were :— 
1925, 1.74; 1926, 1.64; 1927, 2.15; 1928, 2.05; and 1929, 1.71. The following table 
shows the death rate per 1,000 live births from puerperal causes in various countries. 


CHILDBIRTH.—DEATHS PER 1,060 LIVE BIRTHS, VARIGUS COUNTRIES. 




















Rates per 1,000 Live Births from— 
Country. Year. 
Puerperal Other Puer- , All Puerperal 
Sepsis. peral Causes. Causes. 

Norway .. ee oe | 1927 1.02 1.45 2.47 
Sweden .. ae as 1928 1.42 1.17 2.59 
Italy ae 3% ae 1928 0.94 1.85 2.79 
Japan of a Pe 1929 0.85 1.97 2.82 
France. is a 1928 1.11 1.82 2.93 
Denmark .. ve ae 1927 1.04 2.01 3.05 
Netherlands ar as 1928 1.31 2.04 3.35 
Hungary .. et Sau, 1929 1.68 1.69 3.37 
Ozechoslovakia ss ne 1927 1.97 1.60 3.57 
Switzerland ae ae 1927 1.62 2.03, 3.65 
Tasmania .. ee as 1930 1.67 2.09 3.76 
Egypt... ie A 1927 1.52 2.28 3.80 
Spain ae Ss ie 1927 2.23 1.63 3.86 
Western Australia .. os 1930 1.30 2.61 ' 3.91 
England and Wales o» 1928 1.79 2.63 4.42 
Queensland ee os 1930 1.16 3.27 4.43 
Great Britain and Northern 

Ireland .. & Pn 1928 1.86 2.91 ; 4.77 
Trish Free State -.. aa 1928 1.74 3.19 4.93 
Union of South Africa (Whites) 1928 2.28 | 2.70 4.98 
South Australia .. es 1930 1.50 | 3.51 ! 5.01 
New Zealand us os 1930 (a) (a) 5.08 
Northern Ireland .. | 1928 1.50 | 3.74 , 5.24 
Australia .. ii is 1930 1.88 | 3.41 5.29 
Germany .. tie me 1928 2.79 : 2.56 5.35 
Canada (including Quebec) .. 1929 1.96 i 3.73 \ 5.69 
Belgium .. wi - 1927 3.08 : 2.63 5.71 
Victoria .. a: as 1930 2.08 | 3.65 | 5.78 
New South Wales .. 3% 1930 2.23 i 3.57 i 5.80 
Scotland .. a 2] 1930 2.34 | 4.65 6.99 
United States (Registration j 

Area) .. se She 1929 2.60 4.40 7.00 
Greece. a i 1924 4.61 | 4.22 3.83 
Oeylon.. Sn oe 1927 6.48 11.02 17,50 








(2) Not available. 


(xxxiia) Other Puerperal Accidents of Pregnancy and Confinement. The deaths under 
this heading numbered 488 in 1926; 504 in 1927; 527 in 1928; 436 in 1929; and 438 
in 1930. Included in the 438 deaths in 1930 were the following :—Accidents of 
pregnancy, 87; puerperal hemorrhage, 87; other accidents of childbirth, 87 ; puerperal 
phlegmasia alba dolens, embolus, sudden death, 52; puerperal albuminuria and 
convulsions, 120; 4 deaths following childbirth, and 1 puerperal disease of the breast. 
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(xxxiib) All Puerperal Causes. The 680 deaths in 1930 under the two preceding 
headings correspond to a death rate of 22 per 100,000 females. It may be expressed in 
other terms by stating that 1 of every 187 women confined in 1930 died from puerperal 
causes. The corresponding ratios for married women were I of every 192, and for single 
women | of every 120. More detailed information will be found in a series of tables 
in Bulletin No. 48 “‘ Australian Demography.” 

A tabulation of these ages for married and single women separately will be found 
in the Bulletin referred to. 

The total number of children left by the married mothers was 1,681, an average of 
2.7 children per mother. 

Forty-one of the mothers who died had been married less than one year, 81 
between onc and two years, and 48 between two and three years. The duration of marriage 
ranged up to 28 years, apart from 5 cases in which the date of marriage was not stated. 
A tabulation, distinguishing the ages at marriage, will be found in Bulletin No. 48 
“ Australian Demography,’ which also includes a table showing in combination the 
duration of marriage and previous issue. 


(xxxiii) Congenital Malformation, Debility, and Premature Birth. The deaths under 
this heading in 1930 numbered 3,389, of which 3,323 were of children under one year of 
age. Of the deaths of children under one year of age 54 per cent. were due to those 
causes. The number of deaths for 1930 is given in the following table :-— 


DEATHS FROM CONGENITAL DEBILITY, ETC., AND MALFORMATION, 1930. 









































Col ital Debility, Premature Birth, 
State or Congenital Malformation. leet, Sclesomn, and Tajaee « at Birth, 
Territory. | | 
Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. 

New South Wales 133 82 215 113 64 177 560 409 969 
Victoria om 98 74 172 100 72 172 321 246 567 
Queensland aa 50 49 99 35 30 65 175 135 310 
South Australia 33 25 58 27 22 49 83 72 155 
Western Australia 19 20 39 39 28 67 62 55 117 
Tasmania és 18 12 30 14 11 25 52 48 100 
Northern Territory 1 ev 1 ] “3 1 ie i ays 
Fed. Cap. Territory! .. is ie ie as es 1 oe 1 
Australia oe 352 262 614 329 227 556 | 1,254 965 2,219 





Number of deaths 
under one year 
per 1,000 births | 5.34 | 4.19 |] 4.78 | 4.99 | 3.63 | 4.33 | 19.03 | 15.44 | 17.28 











(xxxiv) Senility. In 1930, 3,071 deaths were attributed to this cause, as follows :— 
1,585 males and 1,486 females. 


Of the deaths described as due to senility, 5 males and 6 females were stated to 
be aged 100 years or over. 


The death rate from senility in 1930 was 477-per million. For the three quinquennia 
tabulated on page 718 the rate has declined from 875 per million in 1911-15 to 718 
in 1921-25 and to 542 in 1926-30. 


(xxxva) Violent Deaths, Homicides. Deaths from homicide in 1930 numbered 
103, this figure being slightly lower than the average for the previous four years. 


(xxxvb) Other Accidental Deaths. Deaths from accidents in 1930 numbered 3,349, 
compared with an average of 3,457 for the previous four years. Of the deaths in 1930, 
1,247 occurred in New South Wales ; 856 in Victoria ; 507 in Queensland ; 293 in South 
Australia ; 324 in Western Australia; 112 in Tasmania; 5 in Northern Territory ; and 
5 in the Federal Capital Territory. 
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The following table shows the various kinds of violent deaths, including homicides, 
but excluding suicides, recorded in Australia for the year 1930, to which the death rate 
per million has been added in respect of the periods 1911-15, 1921-25 as well as 1930. 
These latter figures reveal a decrease to 1921-25 but an increase in the rates for 1930, 
to which the growth of automobile accidents has contributed very largely :— 


DEATHS FROM EXTERNAL VIOLENCE.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 

















Cause of Death. | Males. | Females. Persons, 

| 

Poisoning by food 13! 8 21 
Poisoning by venomous animals— j 

(a) Snakebite a6 oe an a 7 ! 3 42 
(6) Other as 4 1 5 
Other acute accidental poisonings (gas excepted) ae 47 16 63 
Conflagration ats ll 9 20 
Accidental burns ( conflagration excepted) ae 125 | 105 230 
Accidental mechanical] suffocation 32 =: 16 48 
Accidental absorption of tereapire ble or poisonous ges 17 8 95 
Accidental drowning ne . 427 98 525 
Accidental injury by firearms .. ; 126 | 14, 140 
Aocidental injury by cutting or piercing instruments 1 9 | 9 
Accidental injury by fall : of 7 292 | 98 390 
Accidental injury in mining or quarrying ! 58; 58 
Accidental injury by machinery : rd 2% 1 27 

Accidental injury by other crmeling = \ 
Railway accidents .. : <5 Pr 140 > 15 155 
Tramway accidents .. sie 3 ss 37 7 44 
Automobile accidents o. oa a 764 202 966 
Injuries by other vehicles oi os ie 89 17 106 
Aeroplane accidents we on af 16 5 2 18 
Other crushings os ae ra 81 4 85 
Injuries by animals (not poisoning) a a 24 5 29 
Wounds of war ee ee 4 4 
Starvation, thirst, fatigue =“ of ss i 25 5 30 
Excessive cold - oe oe a 1 a 1 
Excessive heat Ss a3 es a 31 24 55 
Lightning . . os co 6 ss 6 
Other accidental electric shocks _ e< ee 27 2 29 
Homicide by firearms ., cee 23 21 44 
Homicide by cutting or piercing ‘instruments arsed 4! 2 6 
Homicide by other means wo! 32 ~C! 16 48 
Infanticide (murder of children under 1 year) Si A 5! ma 5 
Fractures (cause not specified) .. ee ae 80 32 112 
Other external violence (cause specified) .. se 58 18 16 
Other external violence (cause unspecified) oe 474 13 60 

{ --j- 

Total Deaths 2,688 764 3,452 

Death Rate per 1, 000, 000 of mean population— ; i 
1930 ‘ ei 817 242 536 
1921-25 .. oe oe Se ries 771 225 503 
1911-15 .. a ee we ae 973 288 645 











(xxxvi) Suicide—(a) General. Deaths by suicide have showed an increase each 
year since 1922, the number in 1926 being 711, viz., 583 males and 128 females ; in 1927, 
740, viz., 598 males and 142 females; in 1928, 777, viz., 635 males and 142 females ; 
in 1929, 785, viz., 644 males and 141 females ; and in 1930, 943, viz., 791 males and 152 
females. 
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(6) Modes Adopted. The modes adopted by persons who committed suicide in the 
years 1926 to 1930 were as follow :— 


SUICIDES, MODES ADOPTED.—AUSTRALIA, 


Mode of Death. 





Poisoning . 

Poisonous gas 
Hanging or Strangula 
Drowning .. ve 
Firearms .. 


Cutting or piercing instruments 


Jumping from a in 
Crushing . 
Other Modes 


Total 


tion 


1926 TO 1930. 











place .. 








Males Females. Persons. 
Average Average Average 

of4 years 1980. fof 4 vears,} 1930. jot 4 vears.) 1930. 
| 1926-29. 1926-29. 1956-€ 

146 197 59 73 205 270 

19 49 9 9 28 58 

91 99 23 16 114 115 

40 48 17 19 57 67 

186 239 8 7 194 246 

102 115 ll 17 113 132 

8 12 4 5 12 17 

14 16 4 3 18 19 

9 16 3 3 12 19 

615 791 138 152 753 | 943 








(c) Death Rates. 


The death rates from suicide and the proportion per 10,000 of 
total deaths are given in the following table, corresponding rates for the periods 1911-15 
and 1921-25 having been added at the foot of the table :— 


SUICIDE.—DEATHS, DEATH RATES(a), AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL DEATHS, 1930. 


























. Nomber of Deaths, | Death Rate {op from | Proportion of 20,000 
State or Territory. 

Males. { Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.; Total. | Males. | Females.! Total. 
New South Wales| 298 | 63 | 361! 25 5 15} 246| 69 | 170 
Victoria 170 37 207 | i9| 4 12 | 201 49 130 
Queensland a 163: 15 178 33 3 19 | 364 50 239 
South Australia .. 55; 610 65 | 18 4 11; 211 45 134 
Western Australia 83 i 2) 104; 37 11 25; 353] 147 276 
Tasmania 16 , 5 2] 15 5 10 | 156 54 108 
Northern Territory 5 1 6} 165 62 129 | 758 | 909 ; 779 
Fed. Cap. Territory Te ae 1 21 aig ll 455 +», 813 
Australia—1930 } 791 : 152 943 24 5 15 | 254 63 170 
Average—1921-25 | 509; 112 621 18 4 11 166 48 114 
3 1911-15 | 509! 115 624 21 5 13 172 53 122 











“ (a) Number of deaths from suicide per 100.00U of mean population. 

These results disclose that the annual deaths which had shown a tendency to decrease 
displayed a strong increase in 1930, as regards the absolute numbers registered, the death 
rate, and the proportion on total deaths. 
(d) Ages. From the following table, which shows the ages of the persons who 
committed suicide in 1930, it will be seen that both extreme youth and extreme old age 


are represented :— 


AGES OF PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 


Ages. 

15 years and under 20 
20 PY 23) 
25 ” » 30 
30 ” » 35 
35 ” > 40 
40 9? ? 45 
45 ” » 50 
50 ” » 55 
55 vs 60 











| 





t ' \l 
M. F. | Total. Ages. 

20 17. 37 a years and under 65 

38 14; 52 a » 70 

64 9, 7 70 Pr » 75 

73 12: 85 || 75 os », 80 

78 21. 99 || 80 ss: » 85 

83 16: 99 4 85 a » 90 
! 87 17! 1041 90, 95 
| 88 11, 99 || Not stated o. 
| 80) 1 98 | 


Total Deaths 








M. F. | Total. 
| 

76: 13: 89 
43; 4: 47 
34; 3) 37 
14 1 15 
4{.. 4 

TP oe 1 
Thcsset “2 

7 oe hf 7 
real le SN is le amen 
791 | 152! 943 





’ 
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(e) Occupations of Males. The next table gives the occupations of the males whe 
committed suicide in 1911, 1921 and 1930 :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 


























Number of Male Deaths. Percentage on Total. 
Occupations. T 
1911. | 1921. | 1930. 1911, 1921. 1930, 
’ | | es 

Professional Class .. be 34. = 32 | 36 7.62 6.27 4.55 
Domestic Class .. Par 16. 20 | 22 3.59 3.92 2.78 
Commercial Class .. 63 81 147 14.13 15.88 | 18.58 
Transport and Communication | { 

Class .. 3 az 34 42 \ 55 7.62 8.24 6.95 
Industrial Class .. 172. 180 ; 294 38.56! 35.29 | 37.17 
Agricultural, Pastoral, Mining, : | 

&c., Class F 100 131 186 22.42 25.69 | 23.52 
Indefinite Class .. 3 23 21 ; 47 5.16 4.12 5.94 
Dependent Class .. <3 4 } 3° 4 0.90 0.59 0.51 

} i 
Total Male Deaths sie 446 | 510 791 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 





(f) Death Rates, Various Countries. The following comparative table for various 
countries shows that Australia occupies a fairly favourable position as regards the death 
rate from suicide. 


SUICIDE.—DEATHS PER 109,000 PERSONS LIVING, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

















| 
Country. Year. Rate. Country. Year. Rate. 
Greece Se .» | 1924 1.7 England and ne 1928 12.4 
Egypt ae .. | 1927 $20: Vl Bwedan’ .| 19298 | 13.3 
Irish Free State - .. | 1928 3.3 || United States -. | 1927 13,3 
Spain ‘| 1997 | 4.2 || Now Zealand "| 4930 | 13.5 
Northern Ireland -. | 1928 5.1 || New South Wales .. | 1930 14.5 
Norway... .. | 1927 | 5.6 «| Australia .. .. | 1980 | 14.6 
Netherlands «» | 2929 6.5 | Belgium .. Ae 1927 15.5 
umania .. “ 1926 7.8 Denmark .. ee 1928 17.6 
Canada. . | 1929 | 8.5 Hl Queensland .. | 1930 | 18.9 
Italy as 1928 9.4 1 France... a 1928 18.9 
Tasmania... .. | 1930 9.7 | Japan... .. | 1929 | 20.2 
Scotland .. .. | 1930 | 10.1 || Switzerland .. | 1929 | 24.2 
South Australia .. | 1930 | 11.2 | Western Australia .. | 1930 | 24.9 
Union of South Africa (a) 1928 11.2 Czecho-slovakia .. 1927 25.6 
Victoria ve 1930 11.6 |} Germany .. +» | 1930 30.0 
Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland ‘a 1928 11.9 





(a) White population only. 


(xxxvii) Other Diseases. The number of causes included under this heading is very 
large, amounting to no less than 90 of the items shown in the detailed classification, and 
deaths were recorded under each of these with the exception of the following five 
causes :—Glanders, rabies, other chronic mineral poisoning, chronic organic poisonings 
and chyluria. The total number of deaths under “ other diseases” in 1926 was 8,133, 
viz., 4,643 males and 3,490 females ; in 1927, 8,389, viz., 4,657 males and 3,732 females ; 
in 1928, 8,386, viz., 4,740 males and 3,646 females ; in 1929, 8,782, viz., 5,033 males and 


DEarTus. 


3,749 females; and in 1930, 8,220, viz., 4,655 males and 3,565 females. 
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Some of the 





diseases included here account for very considerable numbers of deaths. Particulars 
for 1930 are shown in the following table :— 
DEATHS FROM ‘OTHER DISEASES.”—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 
Causes. M. F. {| Total. Causes. M. F. | Total. 
Tetanus. . ar <4 67 16 73 || Diseases of the Eye 2 3 5 
Mycoses as an 5 6 11 || Diseases of the Ear 49 45 a4 
Syphilis ws | i 55) 166 |! Aneurism 143 44; 187 
Soft Chancre 48 a ry] .. 1 |} Arterio-sclerosis .. .. | S591} 352] 943 
Fonocoveus Infection 4 2 6 || Other Discases of the 
Purulent Infection and Septi- Arteries 58 21 79 
cemia oe 58 42 | 100 || Embolism and Thrombosis 
Other Infectious Diseases .. 2 1 3 (not cerebral) e 180 | 118] 298 
Other Tumours (Tumours of Diseases of the Veins +s 8 14 22 
the female genital organs Diseases of the Lymphatic | 
excepted) es 34 31 65 System 7 5 12 
Acute Rheumatic Fever 97 90 187 || Hemorrhage (vithout apeci- ' 
Chronic Rheumatism and fied cause) 4 5 9 
Arthritis oe 14 14 28 || Other Disexses of the Circu- 
Rhetimatoid and Osteo- latory System .. 18 25 43 
arthritis aie ‘aie 40 69 109 |} Diseases of the Mouth and 
Gout... ae exe 2 si 2 its Associated Organs 19 14 33 
Scurvy .. os a 1 ws 1 }} Diseases of the Pharynx .. 57 51/ 108 
Pellagra i os 2 1 3 |} Diseases of the (Esophagus 8 3 11 
Beri-beri i 2 oe 2 j] Ankylostomiasis .. ot 1 5 6 
Rickets.. ‘ 12 10 22 |] Intestinal Parasites 9 4 13 
Diabetes 287 | 435] 722 | Other Diseases of the In- 
Pernicious Anemia -_ 94 141 235 testines 43 87 80 
OtHer Anzemias and Acute Yellow Atrophy of the 
Chlorosis 21 29 50 Liver 5 11 16 
Disenses of the "Pituitary Hydatid Tumours of the 
Gland es 7 4 11 Liver ary . 20 18 38 
Exophthalmic Goitre 16} 112) 128]! Riliary Caleuli .. 52] 131] 183 
Other Diseases of the Thyroid Other Diseases of the Liver 121; 142] 263 
Glands 12 40 52 || Diseases of the Pancreas. 40 30 70 
Diseases of the Parathyroid Peritonitis (without specified 
Glands 7 ai 7 cause) 35 41 76 
Discases of the Thymus Other Discases of the Digest- 
Gland o. 23 17 40 ive system (Cancer and | 
Addison's Disease | 33 6 17 23 Tuberculosis excepted) .. 1 oe 1 
Diseases of the eplren es 4 “5 4 || Other Diseases of the Kid- 
Leucemia = 65 52] 117 neys and thcir Annexa .. 142 | 110) 252 
Hodgkin's Disease 46 33 79 {| Calculi of Urinary Passages 43 17 60 
‘Acute. and Chronic Alco- Diseases of the Bladder... 82 24] 106 
holism we 62 12 74 || Other Diseases of the Urethra, 
Chronic Lead Poisoning 11 3 14 Urinary Abscesses, ete. .. 32 1 33 
Other General Diseases 67 61 118 || Diseases of the Prostate .. 418 : 418 
Encephalitis — Cerebral Non-venerea! Diseases of the | 
Abscess 36 19 55 Male Genital Organs 5 5 
Encephalitis—Other Diseases 32 29 61 || Non-puerperal Disvases of 
Locomotor Ataxia 62 8 70 the Breast .- oe 1 1 
Other Diseases of the Spinal Gangrene . os 61 39 90 
Cord . 99 84 183 || Furuncle . 30 23 53 
Paralysis without specified Phiegmon, Acute “Abscess .. 69 57 126 
cause 142 128 270 || Other Diseases of the Skin 
General Paralysis of the In- and Anuexa . 20 22 42 
sane . 58 14 72 || Non-tuberculous Diseases of 
Other F Forms of Mental Alien- the Bones 65 49 114 
ation . 21 49 70 |] Other Diseases of the Joints 
Epilepsy 93 77 | 170 (Tuberculosis and Rheu- 
Convulsions (non- -puerperal) 1 3 4 matism excepted) | 13 11 24 
Convulsions of Children under: Amputation welt «we 1 1 
5 years of age .. ee 43 26 69 Other Diseases of the Organs | 
Chorea .. .- . 2 2 of Locomotion : 3 1 4 
Neuralgia and Neuritis 5 12 17 || Discases of the Umbilicus . | 12 11 23 
Idiocy, Imbecility oe 10 11 21 || Atelectasis oe 138 101 239 
Cerebral Tumour ae 128 84 212 |} Other Diseases peculiar to 
Disseminated Sclerosis Bea 20 26 46 Infancy pe 45 46 91 
Paralysis Agitans 63 37 100 || Lack of Care (Infants) re 2 5 7 
Other Diseases of the Ner- : ———|— ——_. 
vous System .. i 31 35 66 Total Deaths -. | 4,655 | 3,565 | 8,220 








(xxxviii) Unspectfied or Ill-defined Diseases. 


The number of deaths included under 


this heading was 690 in 1926, 570 in 1927, 603 in 1928, 536 in 1929, and 401 in 1930, 
The detailed classification shows these ill- 
defined diseases under two headings—sudden death, including syncope; and unspecified 
or ill-defined causes, of which the following are specimens :—Heart failure, asthenia, 
anasarca, atrophy, exhaustion, dropsy, ascites, and general cedema, etc. In 1930, the 
namber of deaths which came under the first of these categories was 43,and under the 


of which 296 were males and 105 females. 
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second, 358. It is inevitable that cases will occur regarding which the available informa- 
tion is insufficient to permit of a clear definition of the fatal disease in the certificate of 
death. In the majority of cases, however, there is little doubt that more satisfactory 
certificates might have been given. 


14. Causes of Deaths in Classes.—The figures in the preceding sub-sections relate to 
specific causes of death, and are of greater value in medical statistics than a mere 
grouping under general headings. The classification under fifteen genera] headings 
adopted by the compilers of the Internationa] Nomenclature is, however, shown in 
the following table, together with the death rates and proportions on total deaths 
pertaining to those classes. A further table furnishes the death rates for the quinquennia 
1911-15 and 1921-25 :— 


DEATHS, DEATH RATES(a), ETC., IN CLASSES.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 


Total Deaths. Death Rates.(a) ii heat 10,000 





Class. 





M. { F. | Total! M.o' F. | Total) M. F. | Total. 





1. Epidemic, Endemic, and Infectious 

Diseases... oi .. | 2,990 2,300! 5,290 91: 73; 82; 960; 951; 956 
2. General diseases not included ' 

above 4,104! 4,109} 8,213 125) 130} 127} 1,318} 1,699) 1,484 
8. Diseases of the Nervous System , 

and of the Orrans of Sense .. | 2,180 2,133) 4,313 66 68 67 700) 882) 779 


5. Diseases of the Respiratory System | 2,992) 2,132) 5,124 91 68) 80) 961 882, 926 
6. Diseases of the Digestive Organs 2,343) 1,851) 4,104 71 59 65| 752} 765} 758 


4. Diseases of the Circulatory System 2909] 3 4,904/11,182] 191] 156] 173] 2,015] 2,029) 2,021 
7. Diseases of the “Genito-Urinary ! 























System and Annexa . .. | 2,518) 1,747] 4,265) U7 55 66| 808 722 771 
8. Puerperal Condition ee 680} 680; .. ! 22 lly... 281; 128 
9. Diseases of the Skin and of the | 

Cellular Tissue 170) «141))s 811 5 4 5 55 58) 56 

30. Diseases of the Bonca and Organs 
of Locomotion a ae 81; 62] = 143) 2 2 2 26 26 26 
11. Malformations sia a 852; 262| 614 a5] 8 10} «=6113} «9108; «111 
12. Early Infancy a .- | 1,780) 1,355} 3,135 54 43 49| 571) 660} 567 
13. Old Age .- Sig .. { 1,585; 1,486; 3,071 48 47, 48 509) 615 556 
14. External Causes ws .. | 8,479} 916) 4,395 106| 29) 68) 1,117] 379) 794 
15. Iil-defined Diseases sts a 296) 105) 401 ee 3 6 95) 43 72 
Total .. a ++ | 81,148] 24,183] 55,331 o47| 767 859] 10,000} 10,000] 10,000 





(a) Number of deaths per 100,000 of mean population. 


DEATH RATES IN CLASSES—AUSTRALIA, 1911 TO 1915 AND 1921 TO 1925, 








Number of Deaths per 100,000 of Mean Population. 


* Claas. 1911 to 1915. 1921 to 1925. 








Males. | Femates. | Total. | Males. i Females. | Total. 

















' a 
‘ 
i . 








1. Epidemic, Endemic and Infectious 1 

iseaseS a ca 120 95 - 108 

2. General Diseases, not included 261 236 249 f ' 
above ‘ 128 | 127 128 

3. Diseases of Nervous System and i ‘ | 
of Organs of Sense .. 112; 93: 103 93 83 , 88 
4, Diseases of Circulatory System .. 147 116 | 132 150 ! 118. 134 
6. Diseases of Respiratory System .. 132 93 113 21 ! 88 | 105 
6. Diseases of Digestive System os 135 123: 130 97 81. 89 

7. Non-venereal Diseases of the 1 ' 

Genito-Urinary System and ; ' 
Annexa os 4 72 46, 59 72 49 61 
8. Puerperal Condition", 27 | 13 eo 25 | 12 
9. Diseases of Skin and Cellular Tissue 6 5 6 6. 4; 5 
10. Diseases of Organs of Locomotion 2 1 | 1 3 2 2 
11. Malformations us e 12 9 10 12 10 | 1 
12, Early Infancy oie ats 87 71° 79 73 56 | 65 
18, Old-age Ot oe 94 80 88 76 68 , 72 
14. External Causes oi 6 117 33: 77 95 26 } 61 
16. Hl-defined Diseases os oe 16 9, 13 15 i 9! 12 
Total ee ein | 1,193 | 942 1,073 1,061 | 841 953 
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15. Ages at Death of Married Males and Females, and Issue.—Bulletin No. 48 
“ Australian Demography” contains a number of tables showing the age at marriage, 
age at death, birthplaces, and occupations, in combination with the issue of married 
persons who died in Australia in 1930. A summary of those tables is given horeunder. 
Deaths of married males in 1930 numbered 18,172, and of married females, 16,402. 
The tabulations which follow deal, however, with only 17,774 males and 16,202 
females, the information in the remaining 598 cases being incomplete. The total 
number of children in the families of the 19,245 males was 87,967, and of the 17,247 
females, 83,558. The average number of children is shown for various age-groups in the 
following table :— 


AGES AT DEATH OP MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE.— 
AUSTRALIA, 1930. 


1 Average Family. 


























Age at Death. \ Males. Females. 

| ; 
; 1911. 1921. | 1930. 1911. ‘ 1921, 1930. 

| 
Under 20 years 0.33 .. | 0.80 | 0.94 | 0.77 | 0.50 
20 to 24° ,, 0.77 | 0.84 | 0.78 | 1.27 | 1.22 | 1.18 
25 ,, 29 ,, 1.25 | 1.29 | 1.43 | 1.82 | 1.86 | 1.68 
30 5, 34 4, 2.05 | 2.06 | 1.98 | 2.74 | 2.45 | 2.39 
35 ,, 39 ,, 2.80 | 2.58 | 2.95 | 3.64 | 3.29 | 2.96 
40 ,, 44 4, 3.47 | 3.23 | 2.91 | 4.09 | 3.66 | 3.48 
45 ,, 49 ,, 4.09 | 3.48 | 3.13 | 4.54 | 3.76 | 3.43 
50 ,, 54 ,, 4.75 | 3.76 | 3.55 | 5.35 | 4.23 | 3.60 
55, 59 ,, 5.44 | 4.41 | 3.75 | 5.86 | 4.69 | 3.98 
60 ,, 64 ,, | 5.95 | 4.98 | 4.18 | 5.99 | 5.39 | 4.44 
65 ,, 69 ,, ' 6.23 | 5.50 | 4.60 | 6.50 | 5.86 | 4.98 
70 5, 74 4, ' 6.41 : 6.06 | 5.08 | 6.38 ; 6.30 | 5.41 
3, 79} 6.75 | 6.66 | 5.81 | 6.72 | 6.56 | 5.95 
80 ,, 84 ,, 6.68 ' 6.89 | 6.30 | 6.22 | 6.76 | 6.36 
85 ,, 89 ,, 6.67 | 7.18 | 6.54 | 5.97 , 6.93 | 6.64 
90 ,, 94 4, | 6.03 ! 7.21 | 6.98 | 5.69 | 6.53 | 6.51 
9 ,, 99 ,, tis ' 7,30 : 6.97 | 7.29 | 5.05 | 6.05 | 6.14 
100 years and upwards . | 9.83 9.20 5.65 5.17 5.11 5.45 
Age not stated. . - | 4.33 | 5.86 | 3.71 | 4.60 | 5.80 | 5.50 
: 
Allages—-- “| 6.42 | 4.97 | 4.49 | 5.35 | 5.05 | 4.70 








The figures in the preceding table include the issue both living and dead, the 
proportion between them, taking the issue of deceased males and females together, being 
about 1,000 to 260. The totals are shown in the following table :— 


{SSUE OF MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES.—AUSTRALIA, 1930. 














nat eat Males. | Females. | Total. egg Rone Males. | Females. | Total. 

Living -. | 32,561 ! 32,118 | 64,679 || Living +» | 29,494 | 29,674 | 59,168 

Dead 1. | 8,563 | 6,600 | 15,163 || Dead 1. | 9,620 | 7.442 | 175062 
Total .. | 41,124 | 38,718 | 79,842 Total .. | 39,114 | 37,116 | 76,230 


16. Ages at Marriage of Deceased Males and Females, and Issue.—While the table 
giving the average families of married males and females naturally shows an increase in 
the averages with advancing ages at death, the following table, which gives the average 
families of males and females according to the age at marriage of the deceased parente, 
shows 8 corresponding decrease in the averages as the age at Marriage advances :— 
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AGES AT MARRIAGE OF DECEASED MALES AND FEMALES, AND’RAVERAGE 
ISSUE.—AUSTRALIA, 1911,-1921 AND 1930. 





Average Family. 














Age at Marriage. Males. | Females. 
: : 
| 1911 ' 1921 | 1930. 1911 1921 1930. 
Under 15 years wl ow fo. Fo. tom | 7.60 | 9.87 
5 to 19 ,, es .. | 6.97 | 6.32 | 6.14 | 7.10 | 6.97 | 6.60 
30 » 24, xe ..; 6.34 | 6.05 | 5.65 5.77 | 5.50 | 5.26 
25 ,, 29 ,, hs -., 5.70 | 5.17 | 4.72 4.27 | 4.09 | 3.82 
30 ,, 34 ,, .! 4,92 | 4.45 |] 3.91 : 3.04 | 2.66 | 2.53 
35 ,, 39 ,, ' 4.05 | 3.90 | 3.22 1.68 | 1.61 | 1.46 
40 ,, 44 ,, 3.43 | 2.67 | 2.44 ' 0.72 | 0.62 | 0.56 
45 ,, 49 ,, 2.59 | 2.20 | 1.82 ' 0.26 | 0.03 | 0.09 
50 ,, 54 ,, » ., 2.45 1 1.70 | 1.21 0. ; 
a: ae t.' aes | 1.80 | 3:00 | :. ; 
60 ,, 64 .. 2.00 | 0.33 ! 0.79 | 
65 years and upwards .. 1 1.00 0.25 | 1.00 ae ie ie 
Age unspecified 5.40 4.93 | 3.54 5.23 5.41 4.04 
All Ages .. | 5.42 | 4.97 | 4.49 | 5.35 | 5.05 | 4.70 





17. Birthplaces of Deceased Married Mates and Females, and Issue.—The following 
table shows the birthplaces of married males and females who died in 1911 and 1930, 
together with their average issue. No generalizations can, of course, be made in those 
cases in which the number of deaths was small, but where the figures are comparatively 
large, as in the case of natives of Australia and the British Isles, differences occur between 
the averages of these individual countries, which appear inexplicable on any other ground 
than that of different age constitution of the locally born population. It will be noted 
that the differences occur both in the male and female averages. 


BIRTHPLACES OF DECEASED MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE 
ISSUE.—AUSTRALIA, 1911 AND 1930, 
| 1 






























































Married Males. ; Married Females. 
Birthplace. 1911. 1930. 1912. 1930. 
: | . 
Average ' Average | Average Average 
Deaths. Family. Deaths. « ‘ ‘ Family. Deaths. Family, Deaths. Family. 
| ' 
Australasla— | 
Australia .. oe 4,074, 4.71 10,569 4.36 4,566 4.57 | 10,428 4.49 
New Zealand we 64. 3.89 155 3.34 | 56 3.84 105 3.00 
Europe— 
England and dispar is 4,079 ; 5.87 3,925 4.68 3,152 5.86 3,067 4.95 
Scotia’ nd. ae 1,133 5.89 975 4.65 1,002 6.09 798, 5.32 
Treland 1,766 6.12 1,016 | 5.31 2,118 5.83 1,189 5.36 
Other British Posses- ; 
sions «. 23 6.52 27 4.11 24 6.75 18 5.54 
Western... cs 199 4.33- 208, 4.63 55 5.07 74 4.99 
Central ee ss 484 5.81 331) 5.71 270 6.56 242 6.74 
Southern .. ts 58: 5.09 106 3.00 12 4.92 38 H 3.82 
Eastern oe ae 35 4.37 47 3.57 6 4.50 20 4.30 
Asia— { 
British Possessions .. 32 3.87 59 ; 2.81 17 6.41 19 5.47 
ite Countries .. 74 2.46 g6' 3.13 5 2.60 17! 6.12 
rica— ¢ 1 
British Possessions .. 16 3.56 20. 5.00 15 4.80 26 3.42 
Foreign Countries .. Sie fe 4: 1.00 ; 1 
America— . 
British Possessions .. 42 5.55 42! 4.17 17 6.47 16 6.38 
United States ae 40 3.78 60' 3.10! 17 4.94 29 3.86 
Other Foreign : 

Countries Ss 17| 4.53 7° 4.14 10{ 4.50 6| 2.67 
Polynesia aie ie 5! 4.00 14 6.14 9 3.33 8 4.62 
Indefinite oe 72 | 4,28 113 | 4.04 72 4.85 106 4.46 

Total .. .. | 12,218; 6.42] 17,7741 4.49 | 11,428] 5.35 | 16,202] 4.70 
i t 
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18. Occupations of Deceased Married Males, and Issue—The following tabulation 
shows the average issue in combination with the occupation of deceased males. 


OCCUPATIONS OF DECEASED MARRIED MALES AND AVERAGE ISSUE— 
AUSTRALIA, 1911, 1921 AND 1930. 











Deaths of Married Males. Average Family. 
Occupation. 
1911. 1921. 1930. 1911. 1921. 1930. 

Professional Class .. a 681 926 1,196 4.55 4.04 3.10 
Domestic Class ... ae 452 552 576 3.92 3.55 3.54 
Commercial Class .. 1,407 1,977 2,683 4.70 4.18 3.61 
Transport and Communics- 

tion Class ae $e 1,001 1,254 1,594 4.56 4.63 4.02 
Industrial Class .. 3,981 5,086 6,501 5.38 4.95 4.55 
er Pastoral, Mining, 

» Class . 3,610 3,983 4,187 6.25 5.83 5.46 
Indeghite Class... re 1,037 759 1,005 5.81 5.49 4.83 
Dependents a oe 44 15 32 4.30 4.00 3.25 

Total es «. | 12,213 | 14,552 | 17,774 5.42 4.97 4.49 











§ 4, Australian Life Tables. 


Official Year Book, No. 20, pp. 962 and 969 to 973, contained a synopsis of the 
various Australian Life Tables, also comparisons with other countries of the expectation 
of life at various ages. Considerations of space, however, do not permit of their 
repetition herein. 


§ 5. Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages in the Territory 
for the Seat of Government. 


Up to the end of 1929 the provisions of the Registration of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages Act of 1899 and the Marriage Act of 1899 of New South Wales applied to 
the Territory for the Seat of Government. Births, deaths and marriages occurring within 
the Territory were registered by the District Registrars, Queanbeyan and Nowra, and 
were incorporated in the New South Wales records. 


Towards the end of 1929, however, the Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages 
Ordinances were made, providing for the assumption by the Commonwealth Government - 
of the function of registration within the Territory as from lst January, 1930. The 
system has been successfully inaugurated and has functioned satisfactorily since that 
date. The Commonwealth Statistician is the Principal Registrar, and all registrations 
are made at Canberra, 


Marriages within the Territory are celebrated according to the conditions prescribed 
by the Marriage Ordinance, 1929. This Ordinance, which closely follows the provisions 
of the Marriage Act of New South Wales, which it supersedes as regards the Territory 
for the Seat of Government, came into operation on let January, 1930. 


§ 6. Graphical Representation of Vital Statistics. 
(See Graphs pp. 689 to 694.) 


1. General.—The progressive fluctuations of the number of births, marriages, and 
deaths are important indexes of the economic conditions and social ideals of a community. 
Graphs have accordingly been prepared which show these fluctuations. It should be 
remembered, however, that, normally, the increase of births and marriages should be 
proportional to the growth of population. 
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2. Graphs of Annual Births, Marriages, and Deaths.—The outstanding features of 
the graph representing births are:—An almost continuous rise in the numbers from 
1860 to 1891; a decline till 1893, associated with the commercial crisis of 1891-93; a 
sharp fall in 1903 which accompanied a severe drought; an uninterrupted increase from 
1903 to 1914, the total for 1914 being the highest recorded; a rapid decline until 1920, 
the result of war conditions. The figures for the last ten years show a tendency to 
greater stability, though with a general downward tendency. 


The graph for marriages up to 1914 discloses approximately the same features as 
that for births—financial crises and droughts having a similar effect. The numbers for 
1914 and 1915 showed a considerable increase over previous years. From 1916 to 1918 
there was a rapid fall, the numbers being much below those of pre-war years. During 
1919 and 1920 the recovery was very rapid, the total for the latter year being the highest 
ever recorded. The totals for 1923 to 1930 were not so favourable. 


The characteristic feature of the graph of deaths is its irregular nature. On the 
whole, however, there is an increase which is due to the growth of population. 


3. Graphs of Annual Birth, Marriage, and Death Rates, and Rate of Natural 
Increase.—The graph of the birth rate indicates a well-marked decline throughout the 
whole period. This reduction of rate has been subject to fluctuations, there being two 
periods of arrested decline, viz., from 1877 to 1890, and from 1903 to 1912. 


The variations in the marriage rates, though less abrupt than those in the birth 
and death rates, have ranged from a minimum of 6.08 per 1,000 which marked the 
culmination of a commercial depression in 1894 to a maximum of 9.62 per 1,000 in 
1920. 

On the whole, the graph for the death rate furnishes clear evidence of a satisfactory 
decline during the period. The graph brings into prominence six years in which the 
rates were very high when compared with adjacent years, viz., 1860, 1866, 1875, 1884, 
1898, and 1919. Epidemics of measles were largely responsible for the high rates in 
the first five years, while influenza caused the increase during 1919. 

The graph of natural increase shows roughly the same variations as that for the 
birth rate, but the influence of the death rate is indicated by the very low rates of 
natural increase for 1875, 1898, and 1919, which resulted from the exceptionally high 
death rates of those years. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


§ 1. Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs. 


1. Patents.—(i) General. The granting of patents is regulated by the Common- 
wealth Patents Act 1903-1930, which, in regard to principle and practice, has the same 
general foundation as the Imperial Statutes, modified to suit Australian conditions. 
The Act is administered by a Commissioner of Patents. Fees totalling £10 are sufficient 
to obtain letters patent for Australia, Papua and the Territory of New Guinea. A 
renewal fee of £5 is payable before the expiration of the seventh year of the patent on 
all patents granted on applications lodged prior to 2nd February, 1931. On patents 
granted on applications made on or after the 2nd February, 1931, renewal fees are payable 
as follows :—£1 before the expiration of the fifth year and an amount progressively 
increasing by ten shillings before the expiration of each subsequent year up to the 
fifteenth, when the fee becomes £6. If a renewal fee is not paid when it becomes due 
an extension of time up to twelve months may be granted on grounds specified in the 
Act, and subject to the payment of prescribed fees. 


(ii) Summary. The number of separate inventions in respect of which applica- 
tions were filed during the years 1926 to 1930 is given in the following table, which also 
shows the number of letters patent sealed in respect of applications made in cach 
year :— 


PATENTS, AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1926 TO 1930. 











Particulars. 1926. 1927. | 1928. 1929. 1930. 
No. of applications Ss ..| 5,391 | 5,683 |; 6,530 | 6,806 | 6,524 
No. of applications accompanied by 
provisional specifications .. -. | 3,515 3,627 3,993 4,021 4,062 
Letters patent sealed during each year 2,706 2,638 2,615 2,881 3,330 
i 





(iii) Revenue. The revenue of the Commonwealth Patents Office during the years 
1926 to 1930 is shown hereunder :— 


PATENTS, AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE, 1926 TO 1930. 




















Particulars. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
£ £ & £ £ 

Fees collected under 
Patents Acts 1903-21 .. 30,967 30,602 32,573 36,686 38,045 
Receipts from publications 733 1,101 1,331 1,405 1,486 

ness Seas 
Total “a -. | 31,700 31,703 | 33,904 38,091 39,531 
} 





2. Trade Marks and Designs.—(i) J'rade Marks. Under the Trade Marks Act 1905, 
the Commissioner of Patents is also Registrar of Trade Marks. This Act has been 
amended from time to time, the last amendment having been made in 1922. Special 
provisions for the registration of a ‘Commonwealth Trade Mark” are contained in the 
Act: of 1905 and are applicable to all goods included in or specified by a resolution passed 
by both Houses of Parliament that the conditions as to remuneration of labour in 
connexion with the manufacture of such goods are fair and reasonable. 


(ii) Designs. The Designs Act 1906, as amended by the Patents, Designs and Trade 
Marks Act 1910, and the Designs Act 1912, is now cited as the Designs Act 1906-1912. 
Under this Act a Commonwealth Designs Office has been established, and the Commissioner 
of Patents appointed “‘ Registrar of Designs.” 
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(iii) Summary. The following table shows the applications for trade marks and 
designs received and registered during the years 1926 to 1930:— 
TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS, AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1926 TO 1930. 




















Applications. 1926. | 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
RECEIVED. 
Trade Marks es -. ' 2,821 2,960 2,882 2,904 2,362 
Designs oe el 329 580 574 568 736 
REGISTERED, 
Trade Marks att se 1,971 2,177 2,175 2,337 1,940 
Designs x ce 537 546 694 547 648 

















(iv) Revenue. The revenue of the Trade Marks and Designs Office during the years 
1926 to 1930 is given hereunder :— 
TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS, AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE, 1926 TO 1930. 











1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Particulars. 3 : a Fi 3 : 3 : a | +g 
;|; 2/,38 ,/e1,2 5s} giag 5igl.g 5; Aloe 
ef| 8 /38/ 38|&|22\24|5( 28] 22 | S|22| ea] & [a8 
gs 23] £4] 2 | 3S) FS] 2) SS| FS | BlSS| BS) 2 2s 
es;/Alasids|aif8l hs) 4/088) 68 |Alas] GS] A [£8 
£ £ £ £ £ £& £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ & 


Fees collected under 
Commonwealth Acts oP4e 407| 210} 9,709, 722| 198] 9,420} 795] 264 atts (| 259/15,056] 903] 199 














No fees in respect of Trade Marks have been collected under State Acts since the 
year 1922. 


§ 2. Copyright. 

1. Legistation.—Copyright is regulated by the Commonwealth Copyright Act of 
1912, details of which will be found in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see 
No. 8, p. 1066), while, subject to modifications relating to procedure and remedies, the 
British Copyright Act of 1911 has been adopted and scheduled to the Australian law. 

Reciprocal protection of unpublished works was extended in 1918 to citizens of 
Australia and of the United States under which copyright may be secured in the latter 
country by registration at the Library of Congress, Washington. The Commonwealth 
Government promulgated a further Order in Council which came into operation on the 
Ist February, 1923, and extended the provisions of the Copyright Act to the foreign 
countries of the Copyright Union, subject to the observance of the conditions therein 
contained. 

2. Applications and Registrations.—The following table shows under the various 
headings the number of applications for copyright received and registered, and the total 
revenue obtained for the years 1926 to 1930 :— 


COPYRIGHT, AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1926 TO 1930. 











Particulars. 1926. 1927. 1928, 1929. 19380. 
Applications received— 
Literary ss -.- No. 1,166 1,256 1,241 1,142 1,334 
Artistic ee -. No. 115 176 160 141 176 
International .. -. No. 23 13 4 17 16 
Applications registered— 
Literary se -. No. 1,105 1,180 1,176 1,lol 1,267 
Artistic ns -- No. 105 171 152 127 165 
International .. .. No. 19 10 3 5 16 








Revenue a te 340 376 366 356 406 
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§ 3. Local Option, and Reduction of Licences. 


Local option concerning the sale of fermented and spirituous liquors is in force in 
all the States, the States being divided into areas generally conterminous with 
electoral districts, and a poll of the electors taken from time to time in each district 
regarding the continuance of the existing number of licensed premises, the reduction in 
number, or the closing of all such premises. Provision is made for giving effect to the 
results of the poll in each district in which the vote is in favour of a change. 

In earlier issues of the Year Book (see No. 22, p.p. 1005-1008), details, by States, 
of polls taken and the operations of Licences Reduction Boards were published, but, 
owing to considerations of space, cannot be inserted in this issue. 


§ 4, Lord Howe Island. 


l. Area, Location, etc.—Between Norfolk Island and the Australian coast is Lord 
Howe Island, in latitude 31° 30’ south, longitude 159° 5’ east. It was discovered in 
1788. The total area is 3,220 acres, the island being 7 miles in length and from 4 to 12 
miles in width. It is distant 436 miles from Sydney, and in communication therewith 
by monthly steam service. The flora is varied and the vegetation luxuriant, with shady 
forests, principally of palms and banyans. The highest point is Mount Gower, 2,840 feet. 
The climate is mild and the rainfall abundant, but on account of the rocky formation 
only about a tenth of the surface is suitable for cultivation. 


2. Settlement.—The first settlement was by a small Maori party in 1853; afterwards 
a colony was settled from Sydney. Constitutionally, it is a dependency of New South 
Wales, and it is included in King, one of the electorates of Sydney. A Board of Control 
at Sydney manages the affairs of the island and supervises the palm seed industry referred 
to hereunder. 


3. Population.—The population at the Census of 3rd April, 1921, was 65 males, 
46 females—total 111. 


4. Production, Trade, etc.—The principal product is the seed of the native or 
Kentia palm. The lands belong to the Crown. The occupants pay no rent, and are 
tenants on sufferance. 


§ 5. Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 

1. General.—By the Science and Industry Research Act 1926, the previously existing 
Commonwealth Institute of Science and Industry was reorganized under the title of the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. An account of the organization and 
work of the former Institute was given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. (See 
No. 18, p. 1062.) 


2. Science and Industry Research Act 1926.—This Act provides for a Council, 
eounsisting of— 
(a) Three members nominated by the Commonwealth Government. 
(b) The Chairman of each State Committee constituted under the Act. 
(c) Such other members as the Council, with the consent of the Minister, co-opta 
by reason of their scientific knowledge. 


The three Commonwealth nominces form an Executive Committee which may exercise, 
between meetings of the Council, all the powers and functions of the Council, of 
which the principal are as follow :—(a) The initiation and carrying out of scientifio 
researches in connexion with primary or secondary industries in the Commonwealth ; 
(6) the training of research workers and the establishing of industrial research student- 
ships and fellowships ; (c) the making of grants in aid of pure scientific research ; (d) the 
establishment of industrial research associations in any industries ; (e) the testing and 
standardization of scientific apparatus and instruments; (f) the establishment of a 
Bureau of information; and (g) the function of acting as a means of liaison between 
the Commonwealth and other countries in matters of scientific research. 
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State Committees have been constituted in accordance with regulations that have 
been prescribed, and their main function is to advise the Council as to matters that may 
affect their respective States. A sum of £250,000 was appropriated under the terms of 
the Act for the purpose of scientific and industrial investigations. Subsequently an 
additional sum of £250,000 was appropriated for a similar purpose. 


3. Science and Industry Endowment Act 1926.—Under this Act the Government 
has established a fund of £100,000, the income from which is to be used to provide assis- 
tance (a) to persons engaged in scientific research, and (5) in the training of students 
in scientific research. Provision is made for gifts or bequests to be made to the fund, 
which is controlled by a trust consisting of the three Commonwealth nominees on the 
Council. In accordance with the Act arrangements have been made to send a number 
of qualified graduates abroad for training in special fields of work. 


4. Work of the Council.—The full Council held its first meeting in June, 1926, 
since which time it has held meetings at about half-yearly intervals. It has adopted a 
policy of placing each of its major fields of related researches under the direction of an 
officer having a standing at least as high as, if not higher than, that of a University 
Professor. 

The main branches of work of the Council are (i) plant problems ; (ii) soil problems ; 
(iii) entomological probléms ; (iv) animal nutrition ; (v) animal diseases ; and (vi) forests 
products. Successful results have now been obtained in a number of directions but 
more particularly in regard to bitter pit in apples, spotted wilt in tomatoes, water blister 
of pineapples, the feeding of sheep for increased wool production, black disease of sheep, 
caseous lymphadenitis of sheep, internal parasites, soil surveys, timber seasoning and 
timber preservation. More detailed information concerning the work of the Council 
may be found in Year Book No. 22, pp. 1009 and 1010, but considerations of space preclude 
its insertion herein, 


§ 6. The Commonwealth Solar Observatory. 

1. Reasons for Foundation.—The Commonwealth Solar Observatory was established 
for the study of solar phenomena, for allied stellar and spectroscopic research, and for 
the investigation of associated terrestrial phenomena. Its situation is such that it will 
fill a gap in the chain of existing astrophysical observatories ; with its completion there 
will be stations separated by 90 degrees of longitude round the globe. In addition to 
advancing the knowledge of the universe and the mode of its development, it is hoped 
that the eventual discovery of the true relation between solar and terrestrial phenomena 
may lead to results which will prove of direct value to the country. 


2. History of Inauguration.—A short account of the steps leading up to the estab- 
lishment of the Observatory will be found in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 979. Limits 
of space preclude its repetition in this issue. 


3. Site of the Observatory.—The site selected for the Observatory is on Mount 
Stromlo, a ridge of hills about 7 miles west of Canberra. The highest point is 2,560 
feet above sea level, or about 700 feet above the general level cf the Federal Capital City. 


4. Equipment.—The bulk of the telescopic equipment is due to the generosity of 
supporters of the movement in England and Australia. The gifts include a 6-in. Grubb 
refracting telescope, presented by the late W. E. Wilson, F.R.S., and Sir Howard Grubb 
F.R.S., trustees of the late Lord Farnham ; a 9-in. Grubb refractor with a 6-in. Dallmeyer 
lens, both presented by the late Mr. James Oddie, of Ballarat; while Mr. J. H. Reynolds 
of Birmingham, presented a large reflecting telescope with a mirror 30 inches in 
diameter. A sun telescope including an 18-in. celostat has been installed. The 
equipment also includes spectroscopes for the examination of spectra in the infra-red, 
violet and ultra-violet regions. Donations amounting to over £2,500 have been received, 
and form the nucleus of a Foundation and Endowment Fund. 


5. Observational Work.—The observational work embraces the following :—(a) 
so'ar research, () stellar research, (c) spectroscopic researches, (d) atmospheric electricity, 
(e) ozone content of the atmosphere, (f) luminosity of the night sky, and (e) meteorological 
observations. A more detailed account of the observational work cannot, owing to 
limits of space, be published in this issue, but may be found in earlier issues (see No. 22, 
p. 1011). 
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§ 7. Department of Chemistry, South Australia. 


This Department, formed in 1915, is principally engaged in general routine chemical 
examinations and analyses in pursuance of various Acts of Parliament and for 
Government Departments, but the chemical investigation of local products and 
industries forms an important branch of its work. The Department administers the 
Gas Act 1924, the Inflammable Oils Acts, and the provisions of the Marine Board and 
Navigation Act relating to explosives. Researches have been carried out for the 
Wheat Weevil Committee, and investigations have been made into the lignites at 
Moorlands, the conditions of safe storage of petrol in tanks, the utilization of grapes 
and surplus lemons, cold-water paints, calorific values of South Australian firewoods, 
charcoal and coke, kernel oil from peaches and apricots, and a survey of the tannin 
resources of South Australia. + 


§ 8. State Advisory Council of Science and Industry of South 
Australia. 


The Advisory Council of Science and Industry of South Australia is the result of the 
fusion of the members of the Committee of Scientific Research and the Committee on 
post-war problems. The members of the Council, who all act in an honorary capacity, 
are the nominees of the different public bodies in the State, such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Chamber of Manufactures, Associated Banks, United Trades and Labour 
Council, Employers’ Federation, etc., and include a number of Government technical 
officials and University professors. 

For the purposes of investigation, the Council is divided into Committees, under 
the headings Agriculture, Pastoral, Mineral, Manufacture, Trade, Commerce, and 
Transport. These Committees consider and take evidence on subjects proper to their 
provinces, and report to the Government. 

The office of the Council is attached to the Department of Chemistry, where research 
work is carried out at the instance of the Council, the Director of Chemistry being Vice- 
Chairman of the Council. Twelve reports have been issued during the years 1919 to 1930 
which contain a summary of the work done, together with reports of investigations, 
including the ‘‘ Wheat Pests Problem ;”’ “ Utilization of Surplus Lemons ;” ‘‘ Cold Water 
Paint ;” “ Calorific Values of Different Firewoods ;” ‘‘ Peach and Apricot Kernel Oil ;” 
“Tannin Resources of South Australia ;” “‘ Brown Coal Experiments ;” ‘‘ A Gauge for 
Petrol Tanks;” ‘The Safe Storage of Petrol in Bulk ;”’ “A Process for Preventing 
Infestation of Insect Pests in Dried Fruits ;” and “‘ The Use of Aluminium Vessels for 
Cooking Foods,” etc. The Council also distributes information forwarded by the Common- 
wealth Department of Markets. 


§ 9. Standards Association of Australia. 


This Association was established under the aegis of the Commonwealth and State 
Governments for the promotion of standardization and simplified practice. 

In addition to the Council and Standing and Organization Committees, the following 
Sectional Committees have been appointed to formulate Australian standard specifi- 
cations, codes and simplified practice recommendations :—A.—Safety Codes Group.— 
(1) Boiler Regulations (including Gas Cylinders); (2) Concrete and Reinforced Concrete’ 
Structures ; (3) Cranes and Hoists; (4) Electrical Wiring Rules; (5) Lift Installations ; 
(6) Pump Tests; (7) Refrigeration; (8) Steel Frame Structures; (9) Welding. 
B.—General.—(1) Bore Casing; (2) Building Materials; (3) Calcium Carbide; 
(4) Cement; (5) Coal—Purchase, Sampling and Analysis; (6) Colliery Equipment ; 
(7) Containers for Inflammable Liquids; (8) Electrical; (9) Firebricks; (10) Loco- 
motive ; (11) Lubricants; (12) Machine Belting ; (13) Machine Parts; (14) Non-ferrous 
Metals; (15) Paint and Varnish; (16) Pipes and Plumbing; (17) Railway Permanent 
Way Materials; (18) Roadmaking Materials; (19) Structural Steel; (20) Testing, 
Weighing and Gauging; (21) Timber; (22) Tramway Rails; (23) Typography. 
C.—Co-ordinating Commitiees.—(1) Concrete Products; (2) Ferrous Metals; (3) Non- 
Ferrous Metals; (4) Methods of Physical Testing, Sampling and Chemical Analysis, 
Co-ordination of. D.—Simplified Practice Division Committees.—{1) Building Materials 
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Classification ; (2) Three-Ply Wood Panels for Use in Stock Door Manufacture ; 
(3) Institutional Supplies and Co-ordinated Purchasing (Hospitals, Asylums and other 
Public Institutions) ; (4) General Conditions of Contract ; (5) Bank Cheques and Drafts ; 
(6) Commercial Paper Sizes; (7) Road Gully Gratings; (8) Shovels; (9) Sheet Metal 
Guttering, Ridging and Downpiping ; (10) Laminated Steel Springs for Motor Cars. 

A Power Survey Committee to deal with the collection of data and the framing of 
recommendations for assistance in the development and co-ordination of power schemes 
has also been appointed. 

The objects of the Association include the following :—To prepare and promote 
the general adoption of standards in connexion with structures, materials, etc.; to 
co-ordinate the efforts of producers and users for the improvement of materials, processes, 
and methods; and to procure the recognition of the Association in any foreign country. 

The sole executive authority of the Association is vested in the Council, which under- 
takes the whole of the organization of the movement, the raising of the necessary funds, 
the controlling of the expenditure, the arranging of the subjects to be dealt with by the 
various sectional and sub-committees, and the authority of the issue of all the reports 
and specifications. 

The Association was established in July, 1929, by amalgamation of the Australian 
Commonwealth Engineering Standards Association and the Australian Commonwealth 
Association of Simplified Practice. 


§ 10. Valuation of Australian Production. 


1. Value of Production.—The want of uniformity in methods of compilation and 
presentation of Australian statistics renders it an extremely difficult task to make anything 
like a satisfactory valuation of the various elements of production. At present there is 
so little accurate statistical knowledge regarding such industries as forestry, fisheries, 
poultry, and bee-farming, that any valuation of the production therefrom can be regarded 
as the roughest approximation. Still more important are the qualifications briefly 
summarized below as to values in the more important classes of production. 

The values given in the table hereunder, are, with the exception of manufacturing, 
the old gross values. It is hoped that net values on a comparable basis for all States 
in accordance with the resolutions of the Statistical Conference of 1924 and subsequent 
years, will be obtained shortly. 

The values for agricultural production are the gross values in the metropolitan 
markets at port of export. No deductions have been made for freight, seed, fertilizers 
or material of any kind used in production. Further the total is exaggerated by the 
inclusion therein of the value of hay and other forage which is used on the farm in the 

’ production of grain, milk, meat, &c. 

The values for pastoral production also are gross, but the exaggeration is not so 
great and on the other hand, there are substantial omissions. In the case of rabbits 
(meat and skins) and a number of pastoral by-products the value of exports only is 
included. 

No costs are deducted from dairy production. One large item included, moreover, 
has of necessity a somewhat artificial value, viz., milk consumed on the farm. 

The values shown for mining are unsatisfactory because in some cases they are the 
gross values of the metal content of ores where the cost of treatment is substantial. 
There is accordingly some duplication with metal refining and ore-reduction in 
manufacturing production. 

The values in manufacturing are obtained in accordance with the resolutions of the 
Conference of Statisticians by deducting from the value of the output the cost of all 
materials used, and of fuel, power, light, oil, water, &c. Most of the principal costs have, 
therefore, been allowed for except depreciation. The value of manufacturing production 
is, consequently, much nearer a net value than the value of any primary production. 

The values of different kinds of production are not strictly comparable with one 
another, and may be added together, only with considerable reserve, to make a rough 
index of change in the value of total material production. 

Butter, bacon, and condensed milk factories, and sawmills for native timber, are 
included in the tables relating to manufacture shown in Chapter XXII., but are here 
excluded and added to dairying and forest production, respectively. 
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The table hereunder shows the approximate value of the production from all 
industries during the years specified subject to the above reservation :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1917 TO 1929-30. 


( 





Dairy, 


Agricul- Poultry, | Forestry Manufac- 
Year. Pastoral. d Mining. A Total. 
as pc penned Fisheries. mine: | turing.(a) . 
£1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. 
1917 os 59,641 91,979 31,328 6,147 24,998 65,327 | 279,418 
1918 oe 59,036 96,662 33,738 6,890 25,462 70,087 | 291,875 
1919-20 .. 72,202 | 111,683 38,830 9,670 18,982 92,330 | 343,697 
1920-21 .. | 112,801 90,641 62,613 11,136 21,613 | 101,778 | 390,582 
1921-22 .. 81,890 75,054 44,417 10,519 19,977 | 112,517 | 344,374 
1922-23 .. 84,183 97,127 43,542 11,124 20,316 | 123,188 | 379,480 


1923-24 .. 81,166 | 110,216 42,112 11,866 22,232 | 132,732 | 400,324 
1924-25 .. | 107,163 | 127,301 45,190 12,357 24,646 | 137,977 | 454,634 
1925-26 .. 89,267 | 113,556 48,278 12,784 24,592 | 143,256 | 431,733 


1926-27 .. 98,295 | 111,716 46,980 12,790 24,007 | 153,634 | 447,422 
1927-28 .. 84,328 | 124,554 60,261 12,181 22,983 | 158,562 | 452,869 
1928-28 .. 89,440 | 116,733 50,717 11,617 19,597 |} 159,759 |} 447,863 
1929-30 .. 77,109 84,563 49,398 11,371 17,945 | 149,184 | 389,570 











(a) These amounts differ from those given in Chapter XXII., Manufacturing Industry, which include 
eertain products included under Dairy Farming and Forestry in this table. 


2. Productive Activity.—In previous issues an attempt has been made to measure 
the quantity of material production by means of production price index-numbers. 
These index-numbers have never been regarded as satisfactory over a long period and 
there is a danger in continuing them further in respect to manufacturing production. 
(See Production Bulletin No. 24, page 112.) 

In the absence of a satisfactory measure of the quantity of production, all that is 
offered here is a measure of “ real”’ production, i.e., the value of production measured 
in retail purchasing power. Two tables are given. The first shows “ real” production 
per head of population. This table must be used with caution for the following reasons. 
The production considered is materia] production only, and takes no account of services. 
As civilization advances, material production becomes less important relative to services, 
and a smaller proportion of the population is engaged in material production. For 
example, the present use of the motor car, the cinema, and wireless is comparatively 
recent and these employ a much larger number of people in services than in material 
production, particularly when the materia] instruments are largely imported. It 
follows that material production per head of population will not measure accurately 
the progress of productive efficiency, but will tend to give too low a value, 
Unemployment, of course, will also depress it. 

A better measure is given by “real” production per person engaged in material 
production. The second table attempts to give this. The result will afford a better 
measure of individual productive efficiency, but will not take into account the effect of 
unemployment, though the index may be somewhat depressed by short time and 
rationing. 

The two tables tell a different story. Before unemployment became severe in 1930 
“real” production per head, as shown in the last column of the first table, had remained 
substantially steady with minor fluctuations ever since 1906. Whatever gain had been 
made in individual productive efficiency had been off-set by the gradual swing-over from 
production of goods to production of services. With unemployment becoming intense 
in the last two years the index fell from its norma] figure of about 100 to 83 in 1929-30. 
The corresponding index for 1930-31 will probably be as low as 75. This would imply 
a fall in average real income of about 25 per cent. from the normal level, taking 
unemployment into account. 
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The index of “ real” production per person engaged, as given in the last column of the 
second table, shows, on the other hand, an appreciable upward tendency. It rose 
steeply during the war, as might have been expected ; fell somewhat after the war, and 
recovered again. For 1929-30 it fell to 105 owing to the lag in the fall of retail prices, 
but for 1930-31 the index will be probably up to about 115, as contrasted with about 
75 for real production per head. This high figure for real production per person engaged 
implies a high real wage for those in employment, and is consistens with our information 
about the rates of real wages which in the 2nd quarter of 1931 had maintained the high 
level reached in the years 1927-29. (See Appendix VIII.—W ages and Prices—Labour 
Report No. 21-1931.} 

The data for the second table are not complete. The numbers engaged in timber- 
getting are not accurately known, so that the value of production on this account and 
the corresponding persons engaged are hoth left out of account. Further, the 
information concerning women engaged in primary production is unsatisfactory, so that 
males alone are counted in primary industries. In manufacturing the numbers are 
converted into equivalent male workers on the basis of relation of wages for male and 
female workers. The column headed ‘“‘ numbers engaged” is, therefore, rather an 
index than the absolute number of individuals occupied in material production, but as 
an index, it should be accurate enough to give a satisfactory measure of production per 
person engaged. 


PRODUCTION PER HEAD OF POPULATION—AUSTRALIA, 1901 TO 1929-30. 

















Value of Material Production. Real produc. 
Retail Pri ion per head 
Year. Per head of population. Index Number. pars 
Total. ~~" roi 1,000. | Re Bene 
Actual. srt obra 1 1911=100, 
[Se a a 
£1,000. | £ 
1901 o 114,585 30.0 73 880 | 83 
1906 oe 147,043 35.9 87 902 97 
1907 os 166,948 40.1 97 soy. 109 
1908 be 162,861 38.5 93 | 951 98 
1909 - 174,273 40.3 98 | 948 103 
) 
1910 ie 185,399 41.9 102 | 970: 105 
1911 ats 188,359 41.2 100 1,000. 100 
1912 ee 209,236 44.1 107, 1,101 | 97 
1913 - 220,884 45.1 110 1,104 99 
1914 i 213,552 43.0 104 1,140 92 
1915 “ 255,571 51.4 125; = «1,278 | 98 
1916 es 261,996 53.3 129 1,324: 98 
1917 & 279,418 56.1 136 1,318 |! 103 
1918 ‘3 291,875 57.5 140 | 1,362 102 
1919-20 ‘ih 343,697 64.8 157 | 1,624 97 
1920-21 . 390,582 72.2 175 | 1,821 | 96 
1921-22 se 344,374 62.5 152 1,600 95 
1922-23 : 379,480 67.4 164 1,642 100 
1923-24 : 400,324 69.6 169 1,714 99 
1924-25 ie 454,634 77.4 188 1,690 111 
1925-26 a 431,733 , 72.1 175 1,766 99 
1926-27 os 447,422 73.2 178 1,763 101 
1927-28 a 452,869 72.6 176 1,776 99 
1928-29 . 447,863 70.7 172 1,785 96 
1929-30 on 389,570 60.7 148 1,783 83 











(a) Retail prices of Food, Groceries, and Houses (all Houses) for six capital cities. 
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PRODUCTION PER PERSON ENGAGED—AUSTRALIA, 1906 TO £929-30. 











Value of Material Production per Real production 
Number person engaged in production.(a) per person 
Year engaged engaged (measured 
Oo oi in Material in retail pur- 
Production. (a) Index Number. chasing power), 
Actual. 1911=100. 1911 = 100. 
{1,000.) £ 
1906 .. ste 659 223 87 96 
1907 .. as 678 244 95 106 
1908 .. a 677 239 93 98 
1909 .. one 684 252 98 104 
1910 .. ae 704 262 102 ; 105 
1911 .. ox 728 257 100 100 
1912 .. he 744 279 | 109 99 
1913 .. oe 756 290 113 102 
1914 .. se 4 9788 289 s 113 99 
1915 .. rr 704 361 141 110 
1916 .. <eey 685 381 148 112 
1917 .. se 683 408 159 120 
1918 .. ei 685 424 165 121 
1919-20 oe 743 460 179 110 
1920-21 ve 760 510 199 ; 109 
1921-22 big 175 441 172 107 
1922-23 a 793 475 185 113 
1923-24 si 810 491 191 111 
1924-25 oie 826 547 213 126 
1925-26 is 831 515 201 114 
1926-27 bs 841 527 205 116 
1927-28 as 838 536 209 118 
1928-29 ais 830 536 209 7 
1929-30 se 803 482 187 105 














(a) See explanatory remarks above. 


§ 11. Film Censorship. 


1. Legislation. The censorship of imported films derives its authority from section 
52 (g) of the Customs Act, which gives power to prohibit the importation of goods. Under 
this section proclamations have been issued prohibiting the importation of films and 
relative advertising matter except under certain conditions and with the consent of the 
Minister. The conditions governing importation are contained in regulations issued 
under the Act and provide, inter alia, that no film shall be registered which in the opinion 
of the censor is (a) blasphemous, indecent or obscene ; (6) likely to be injurious to morality, 
or to encourage or incite crime; (c) likely to be offensive to the people of any friendly 
nation; (d) likely to be offensive to the people of the British Empire; or (e) depicts 
any matter the exhibition of which is undesirable in the public interests. 

The regulations governing the exportation of Australian-made films are similar, 
with the addition that no film may be exported which in the opinion of the Censor is 
likely to prove detrimental or prejudicial to the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The Censorship consists of a Censorship Board of three persons and an Appeal Board 
of the same number, the headquarters of both Boards being in Sydney. Importers have 
the right of appeal to the Minister. 

In addition to the censorship of moving pictures, the Censorship may refuse to 
admit into Australia any advertising matter proposed to be used in connexion with the 
exhibition of any film. Such control, does not, however, extend to locally-produced 
publicity. 
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2. Imports of Films. Imported films dealt with by the Censorship for the year 
1930 were as follows :—1,647 films of 3,618,011 feet passed without eliminations, 380 
films of 1,798,872 feet passed after eliminations, and 121 films of 541,006 feet rejected 
in first instance, making a total of 2,148 films of 5,957,889 feet (one copy). The countries 
of origin were as follows :—-United States of America, 1,859 films of 5,173,593 feet; 
United Kingdom, 175 films of 588,530 feet; and 114 films of 195,766 feet from other 
countries. : 


3. Export of Films. The regulations governing the export of films came into force 
on the 16th September, 1926. The number of films exported for the year 1930 was 
798 of 594,772 feet (one copy). 


§ 12. Marketing of Australian Commodities. 


Particulars in respect of the various Commonwealth Acts and Regulations, together 
with the operations of the Boards or Councils appointed to assist or control the marketing 
of Australian commodities, were published in earlier issues of the Year Book, but, owing 
to considerations of space, cannot be inserted herein. 


§ 13. The National Safety Council of Australia. 


The National Safety Council of Australia was founded in Melbourne in 1927 for 
the purpose of developing, mainly by means of education, safety on the road, at work 
and in the home, and its activities have developed in other directions, wherever the 
need for reducing the toll of accidents has been shown. 

In the States of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland and South Australia it 
issues, by courtesy of the Chief Commissioners of Police, a thirty-two page booklet 
Road Sense with every motor driver’s licence and conducts continuous propaganda through 
the press and other sources. 

It also forms Junior Safety Councils in the schools for developing a safety conscience 
among children. The children themselves are officers of these Councils and patrol the 
roads in the neighborhood of the schools and conduct the scholars across in safety. 

Small films specially taken are available for children’s and home safety. 

A “Freedom from Accidents” competition is also conducted among employee 
drivers, those completing a year free from any accident for which they are responsible 
being given a certificate to that effect. 

A Factories Service of four posters per month together with slips for pay envelopes 
constitutes a regular service and was supplied to over 40,000 workers in factories last 

ear. 
i The Council is supported by public subscription and sales of service. 

Numerous lectures are given throughout the year on the work of the Council, and 
various aspects of safety, and lecturers are always available for any organization which 
makes application to the Secretary. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION AND SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION. 


§ 1. General. 


Development of Australian Statistics——{i) General. An- outline of the history 
and development of statistics in Australia was published in Year Book No. 19 (see 
p. 988) and previous issues, particular reference being made to the Crown Colony Blue 
Books, Statistical Registers, Prominent State Statisticians, Statistical Conferences, the 
Foundation of the Federal Bureau, end Uniformity of Control. It is not proposed to 
repeat this information in this issue. 

(ii) Present Organization. The organization in respect of the collection, tabulation, 
etc., of statistical data as between the State and Federal Statistical Bureaux, and State 
and Federal Government Departments was described in Official Year Book No. 19, 
p- 990. Limits of space preclude its repetition in this issue. 


§ 2. Statistical Publications of Australia. 

1. General.—The official statistical publications of Australia may be divided 
bibliographically into two main divisions, viz. :—(1) Commonwealth publications dealing 
both individually and collectively with the several States of the Commonwealth, and (2) 
State publications dealing with individual States only. Besides these there are many 
other reports, etc., issued regularly, which though not wholly statistical, necessarily 
contain a considerable amount of statistical information. 


2. Commonwealth Publications —Commonwealth publications may be grouped under 
two heads, viz.:—{i) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician, and (ii) 
Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. 

(i) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician. The following is a list 
of the principal statistical publications issued from the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics since its inauguration up to December, 193] :— 

Australian Life Tables, 1901-1910. Australian Joint Life Tables, 1901-1910. 

Census (1911) Bulletins. 

Census (1911) Results.—Vols. I., II., and UI., with Appendix ‘“‘ Mathematical 
Theory of Population.” 

Census (1921) Results.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 26. Parts I. to XVI, forming Vol. L., 
and Parts XVII. to XXIX., forming, with the Statistician’s Report, Vol. IT. 

Nore.—Part XXVIL., Life Tables. 

Finance—Bulletins, 1907 to 1916-17 annually; 1917-18 and 1918-19 (one vol.); 
1919-20 and 1920-21 (one vol.) ; 1921-22 to 1929-30 annually. 

Labour and Industrial Statistics—Memoranda and Reports, various, to 1913. 
Labour Report, annually, 1913 to 1930. 

Local Government in Australia—July, 1919. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia—Annually, 1907 to present 
issue (1931). 

Oversea Trade, annually, 1906 to 1929-30. 

Pocket Compendium of Australian Statistics (formerly Statistical Digest), 1913, 
1914, 1916, and 1918 to 1931 annually. 

Population and Vital Statistics Bulletins—Reports, various. Commonwealth 
Demography, 1911 to 1930 annually. 

Production—Bulletins, annually, 1906 to 1929-30. 

Professional Papers—Various. <A full list will be found in Official Year Book 
No. 13, p. 3. 
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Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics—first issue, No. 70, December, 1917, 
replacing Monthly Summary of Australian Statistics (Bulletins 1 to 69). 

Social Insurance—Report to the Hon. the Minister of Trade and Customs, 1910. 

Social Stattstics—Bulletins, 1907 to 1915 annually, and 1918. 

Superannuation for the Commonwealth Publie Service—Report to the Hon. the 
Minister for Home Affairs, 1910. 

Transport and Communication—Bulletins, 1906, 1908 to 1916 annually; 1919 to 
1930 annually. 

Wealth—The Private Wealth of Australia and its Growth as ascertained by various 
methods, together with a Report of the War Census in 1915, 


(i1) Commonwealth Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. Lists of 
the principal official reports and other documents containing statistical information issued 
from the inaugaratioa of the Commonwealth were given in Year Books up to No. 15, 
but limits of space preclude the incorporation of this information in the present volume. 


3. State Publications.—The chief statistical publications of each State are set out 
hereunder. Limits of space preclude a further enumeration of the various Departmenta} 
Reports, statements of accounts, etc., issued by officials, boards, local government bodies, 
etc., in each State. 


(a) New South Wales—Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book of New 
South Wales (annual); Statesman’s Year Book (annual); Vital Statistics 
(monthly and annual); Statistical Bulletin (monthly to December, 1919, 
thereafter quarterly). 

(6) Victoria—Statistical Register (annual to 1916, then discontinued); Victorian 
Year Book (annual) ; Statistical Abstracts (quarterly to 1917), 

(c) Queensland—Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book, 1901; A.B.C. 
of Queensland Statistics (annual); Vital Statistics (annual and montbiy). 

(d) South Australia—Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book, 1912 and 
1913; Statesman’s Pocket Year Book (annual). 

(e) Western Australia—Statistical Register (annual); Statistical Abstracts (quar- 
terly, previously issued monthly to July, 1917); Pocket Year Book of 
Western Australia (annual); Circular (monthly), containing Principal 
Statistics. 

(f) Tasmania—Statistical Register (annual); Statesman’s Pocket Year Book 
(annual); Statistical Summaries (annual); Vital Statistics (monthly). 


§ 3. Selected List of One Hundred Representative Works 
Dealing with Australia.* 


It is not claimed that this list is completely respresentative, as it has been 
restricted chiefly to recent publications or to publications still in print. . 


Much important literature necessary to the study of many aspects of Australia 
is contained in official publications or in Parliamentary Papers, which have not been 
included in this list. 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


Browye#, G. 8S. Australia: a General Account; History, Resources, Production, Sovial Conditions. 
London, 1929. 

Fox, Sir F. Australia. 2nd edition. J.ondon, 1927. 

GrRonpona, L. St. C. The Kangaroo Keeps on Talking; or, The All-British Continent. London, 
1925. 

Hancocg, W. K. Australia. London, 1930. 

Josz, A. W., Carter, H. J., and Tucker, T. G., editors. The illustrated Australian Encyclopaedia, 
8rd edition. 2 vols. Sydney, 1926-27. 

TERRY, M. Hidden Wealth and Hiding People. London, 1930. 





* This list has been compiled by the Librarian of the Commonwealth Parliament Library. A copy 
of each of the works mentioned is preserved {n the Library and access thereto may be had by any 
Commonwealth official or other authorizeJ person. 
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DISCOVERY AND EARLY VOYAGES AND EXPLORATION. 


Marriot?, Mrs. C. B. arly Explorersin Australia. London, 1925. 
Scott, E, Australian Discovery. 2 vols. London, 1929. 
Woop, G. A. The Discovery of Australia. London, 1922.- 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Bean, C. E. Pit editor. Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-1918 (in progress), Sydney. 
1921 to date. 

Bunpoury, H. W.St.P. Early Days in Western Australia : the Lettérs and Journals of Lieutenant 
Bunbury. London, 1930. 

Jounxs, F. Who's Who in Australia, 1927-28. Adelaide, 1927. 

Jose, A. W. A History of Australia from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 10th edition, 
Sydney, 1924. 

MAOCKANESS, G. The Life of Vice-Admiral William Bligh. 2 vols. Sydney, 1931. 

PALMER, Mrs. V. Henry Bournes Higgins: a Memoir, London, 1931. 

Price, A. G. The History and Problems of the Northern Territory, Australia, Adelaide, 1930. 

Scott, E. Short History of Australia. 5th edition. Oxford, 1928. 

SYDNEY MORNING HERALD, newspaper. A Century of Journalism: the Sydney Morning Herald 
and its Record of Australian Life, 1832-1931. Sydney, 1931. 

Watson, J. F., editor. Historical Records of Australia (in progress). Sydney, 1914-1925. . 


CONSTITUTION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Cramp, K.R. State and Federal Constitutions of Australia. 2nd edition. Sydney, 1914. 

Kerr, D. The Law of the Australian Constitution. Sydney, 1925. 

MoorgE, Sir W. H. The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia. 2nd edition. Melbourne, 
1910. 

Quick, Sir J., and GARRAN, Sir R. R. The Annotated Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth, 
2nd edition. Sydney, 1901. 

QUICK, Sir J., and Groom, Sir L. E. The Judiclal Power of the Commonwealth: with the Practice 
and Procedure of the High Court. Melbourne, 1904. 

errr J. The Legislative Powers of the Commonwealth and the States of Australia. Melbourne, 

SWEETMAN, E. Australian Constitutional Development. Melbourne, 1925. 


POLITICS. 


Brown, J. M. Peoples and Problems of the Pacific. 2 vols. London, 1927. 

oe P. C., MILLS, R. C., and Portus, Rev. G. V. Studies in Australian Affairs. Melbourne, 

Canaway, A. P. The Failure of Federalism in Australla. London, 1930, 

Hugues, W. M. The Splendid Adventure: a Review of Empire Relations within and without the 
Commonwealth of Britannic Nations. London, 1929. 

Latuam, J.G. Australia and the British Commonwealth. Lendon, 1929. 

Put.uirs, P. D., and Woop, G. L., editors. The Peopling of Australia. Melbourne, 1928. 

Ropers, 8. H. History of Australian Land Settlement (1788-1920). Melbourne, 1924. 

ROYAL COMMISSION on the Constitution. Report. Canberra, 1929. 

Turner, H. G. First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth: a Chronicle of Contemporary 
Politics, 1901-1910. Melbourne, 1911. 

WiLrrnson, H. L. The World's Population Problems and a White Australia, London, 1930. 

WILLARD, M. History of the White Australia Policy. Melbourne, 1923. 


INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES. 


BIL1Is, R. V.,and KENYON, A.S. Pastures New: an Account of the Pastoral Occupation of Port 
Phillip. Melbourne, 1930. 

Greoonry, C. D. Australian Steamships past and present. London, 1928. 

Harpine, R. Cotton in Australia: the Possibilities and Limitations of Australian as a Cotton- 
growing Country. London, 1924. 

HAWKEsworTH, A. Australasian Sheep and Woot. 6th edition. Sydney. 1930. 

Houmes, J. M. An Atlas of Population and Production for New South Wales. Sydney, 1931. 

Horcenins, Sir D. &. Discussion of Australian Forestry. Perth, 1916. 

MAvuLvon, F. R. E. The Economics of Australian Coal. Melbourne, 1929. 

Taytor, T.G. Australia in its Physiographic and Economic Aspects. 5th edition, Oxford, 1928. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


ANDERSON, G, Fixation of Wagesin Australia. Mclbourne, 1928. _ 

Cocntan, Sir T. H. Labour and Industry in Australia: from the First Settlement in 1788 to the 
Establishment of the Commonwealth In 1901. Oxford, 1918. 

Hiaoixe, H. B. A New Province for Law and Order: being a review by its late president for fourteen 
years of the Austratian Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Sydney, 1922. 

Monpny, WH. M. Wages and Pricesin Australia: Our Labour Lawe and their Effect : also a Report 
on How to prevent Strikes. Melbourne, 1917. 

Sutcuirre, J.T. History of Trade Unioniam in Australia. Melbourne, 1921. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


AUSTRALIAN QUARTERLY. Sydney, 1929 to date. 

BRIGDEN, J. B. Escape to Prosperity. Melbourne, 1930. 

BRIGDEN, J. B. P.P.: on Purchasing Power and the Pound, Australian. Brisbans, 1931. 

BRIGDEN, J. B., and others. The Australian Tariff: an Economic Inquiry. Melbourne, 1929. 

CoPLAND, D. B. Credit and Currency Control, with special reference to Australia. Melbourne, 
1930. 

Royse hacen: The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand. Melbourne, 
1925 to date. 

GREAT Britary. Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Economicand Commercial Situation 
of Australia. London, to date. 

Maogay, A. L. G@. The Australian Banking and Credit System. London, 1931. 

MILLS, R. C., and BENHAM, F. C. Lectures on the Principles of Money, Banking, and Foreign 
Exchange, and their application to Australia. 2nd edition. Sydney, 1925. 

Mitts, 8. Taxation in Australia. London, 1925. 

SHANN, E. O. G. An Economic History of Australia. Cambridge, 1930. 

SHANN, E. O. G. and CopLanD, D. B. The Crisis in Australian Finance, 1929-1931 : Documents in 
Budgetary and Economic Policy. Sydney, 1931. 

SHANN, E. 0. G.and CoptanD, D.B. The Battle of the Plans: Documents relating to the Premiers’ 
Conference, May 25th to June 11th, 1931. Sydney, 1931. 

Suits, oe 8. Economic Control: Australian Experiments in “ Rationalisation ” and “ Safeguarding.” 
London, 1929, 

Syitu, N. S. The Structure and Working of the Australian Tariff: with Special Reference to 
Empire Marketing. London, 1929. 

Woop, G. L. Business and Borrowing in Australia. London, 1930.- 


SCIENCE. 


BasEpow, H. The Australian Aboriginal. Adelaide, 1925. 

Ewart, A. J. Flora of Victoria. Melbourne, 1930. 

Howcuin, W. Geology of South Australia: with Notes on the Chief Geological Systems and 
Occurrences in the other Australian States. 2nd edition. Adelaide, 1929. 

Leach, J. A, An Australian Bird Book. 5th edition. Melbourne, 1923. 

Lz Sover, A. 8., and BURRELL, H. Wild Animals of Australasia. London, 1926. 

Lucas, A. H. §., and Le Sovuer, W. H.D. Birds of Australia. Melbourne, 1911. 

MAIDEN, J. H. Useful Native Plants of Australia, including Tasmania. Sydney, 1889. 

ROBERTSON, H. B. The Spirit of Research. Adelaide, 1931. 

Smita, W. R. Myths and Legends of the Australian Aboriginals. London, 1930. 

SPENCER, Sir W. B. Wandcringsin Wild Australia. 2 vols. London, 1928. 

SPENCER, Sir W. B., and GILLEN, F. J. The Arunta. 2 vols. London, 1927. 

TaYLor, T. G. Geography of Australasia. 4th edition, revised. Oxford, 1920. 

YONGE, C.M. A Year on the Great Barrier Reef: the Story of Corals and of the Greatest of their 
Creations. London, 1930. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


ART IN AUSTRALIA. A Quarterly Magazine. Sydney, 1916 to date. 

BaRNARD, M. F., and ELDERSHAW, F. 8. P. A.House is Built. (An historical novel). London, 1930, 

BARNARD, M. F. and ELDERSHAW, F.S. P. Green Memory. London, 1931. 

GILMORE, M. Wild Swan. Melbourne, 1930. 

GILMORE, M. The Rue Tree. Melbourne, 1931. 

GREEN, H. M. An Outline of Australian Literature. Sydney, 1930. 

KELLOW, H. A. Queensland Poets. London, 1930. 

MACKANESS, G., compiler. Australian Short Stories. London, 1928. 

Murpoou, W., editor. A Book of Australasian Verse. 2nd edition. London, 1924. 

Murvocu, W., editor. An Australian Story Book. Sydney, 1928. 

Mourvocu, W. Speaking Personally. Sydney, 1930. 

PALMER, V. The Passage. London, 1930. 

PRICHARD, K. Coonardoo: the Wellin the Shadow. London, 1929, 

RICHARDSON, H. H. The Fortunes of Richard Mahony. London, 1930. 

SERLE, P., compiler. Bibliography of Australasian Poetry and Verse: Australia and New Zealand. 
Melbourne, 1925. 

PEEL re rae compilers. An Australasian Anthology (Australian and New Zealand poems). 

ondon, 1927. 
SrTgveENS, B., editor. Golden Treasury of Australian Verse. New edition. London, 1913. 
Verse. Vol. 1, No. 1, September, 1929 to date. Melbourne (bi-monthly). 


EDUCATION. 


Browye, G. 8., editor. Education in Australia: a Comparative Study of the Educational Systems 
of the Six Australian States. London, 1927. 

Sara, 8. H. Brief History of Education in Australia, 1788-1848. Sydney, 1917. 

aya E., Lona, C. R., and Sata, J. History of State Education in Victoria. Melbourne, 


{See also Annual Rerorts of various State departments of Education.) 
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APPENDIX. 


[Recent information and returns which have come to hand since the various chapters 
were sent to press are given hereunder.] 


CHAPTER III. 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 
§ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


3. Governor-General and State Governors, p. 28.— 


Victoria .. .. The Hon. Sm Wu Hitt Ieving, K.C.M.G. (Lieutenant 
Governor). 


Western Australia... The Hon. Jonn Atyrep Nortumore (Administrator). 


§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 


3. Federal Elections, p. 31.—The twelfth Parliament was dissolved 27th November, 
1931, and the elections for the thirteenth Parliament were held on the 19th December, 
1931. 


6. The Parliament of Victoria, p. 33.—Particulars of the Legislative Council elections 
held on the 6th June, 1931, are as follows :—Electors enrolled, 470,349 ; electors enrolled 
in contested electorates, 239,975 ; electors who voted, 93,244; percentage of electors 
who voted in contested electorates, 38-86. 


NS 

10. The Parliament of Tasmania, p. 36.—Particulars of the House of Assembly 

election held on the 9th May, 1931, are as follows :—Electors enrolled—males 59,024, 

females 59,706, total 118,730 ; electors who voted—males 56,674, females 56,105, total 
112,779 ; percentage of electors who voted—males 96-02, females 93-97, total 94-99. 


§ 3. Administration and Legislation. 


2. (c) Scullin Government, p. 38.—From the 26th June, 1931, Senator the Hon. 
Jobn Joseph Daly, and the Hon. Lucien Lawrence Cunningham succeeded, as Assistant 
Ministers, the Hon. Edward James Holloway and the Hon. Charles Ernest Culley, whose 
appointments terminated on the 12th and 24th June, 1931, respectively. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE. 


§ 2, Commonwealth Legislation Affecting Oversea Trade, p. 104, 


Primage Duty.—From the 10th July, 1930, a primage duty of 24 per cent. ad valorem 
was imposed on all goods, whether dutiable or not dutiable, in addition to the duties 
collected in accordance with the Customs Tariff 1921-30, excepting bullion, specie, radium 
and certain special Governmental and other imports. 


The rate of primage duty was subsequently increased to 4 per cent. as from the 
6th November, 1930. 


On the 11th July, 1931, a further amendment came into operation (a) exempting 
certain aids to primary production and minor imports from primage duty, (b) providing 
for a rate of 4 per cent. ad valorem on a few other items, mainly aids to production, and 
(c) increasing the ad valorem rate of primage duty to 10 per cent. on all other articles 
imported. 


§ 4. Oversea Trade. 


2. Balance of Trade, p. 114.—The following table shows the commodity balance of 
trade for each year of the period from 1910 to 1930-31 inclusive. The export totals 
for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 inclusive have been reduced in accordance with the 
amended basis adopted for the valuation of exports of sugar and butter. Gold and 
silver production have also been brought into account, being included in merchandise 
when exported in an unrefined state and shown as a separate trade item when produced 
and refined in Australia. 

With the exception of the above-mentioned amendments for the years 1924-25 to 
1928-29, the total balance of trade is the same as that previously published as being the 
recorded excess of exports in each year. 


BALANCE OF TRADE,—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, NET 
EXPORTS OF BULLION AND SPECIE, AND PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND 
SILVER, AUSTRALIA, 1910 to 1930-31, 





! 
Gold and | Total Net Ex- 

















Silver Exports of ports of 
Tmports Exports produced Merchan- ; Commodity | Bullion and Total 
Year, of Mer- of Mer- |andrefined | dise and ‘ Balance of Specie Balance, 
chandise. | chandise. in Aus- | Gold and Trade. | above Pro- 
tralia. ,_ Silver duction. 
| ' | Production. 
| : 

£1,000,000 | £1,000,000 | £1,000,000 | £1,000,000 £1,000,000 © £1,000,000 £1,000,000 
1910 a 58.7 69.9 12.0 | 81.9 23.2 ~8.7 14.5 
1911 . 85.0 67.4 1l.1 | 78.5 13.5 -1.0 12.5 
1912 ay 76.4 66.6 10.4 77.0 0.6 0.4 1.0 
1913 oe 78.2 74.8 9.9 84.7 6.5 | -7.7  , 1.2 
1914 (a) .. 38.9 36.3 4.6 40.9 2.0 —3.8 + 1.8 
1914-15 .. 63.6 67.7 9.0 66.7 3.1 -—6.9 |! ~3.8 
1915-16 .. 76.9 64.0 8.3 72.3, 4.6 | 1.7 2.9 
1916-17 .. 75.9 85.9 | 7.5 93.4 17.5 4.2 21.7 
1917-18 .. 60.7 74.0 7.3 81.3 20.6 -1.5 | 19.1 
1918-19 .. 95.3 104.8 | 7.1 111.9 16.6 —5.0 11.6 
1919-20 .. 98.9 143.2 6.2 ; 149.4 50.5 0.4 60.9 
1920-21 .. 163.8 126.7 | 5.1 131.8 —32.0 | 0.3 —31.7 
1921-22 .. , 103.0 123.50 4.7 128.2 25.2 6 —O.4 24.8 
1922-23 .. 131.7 114.6 | 4.4 119.0 —12.7 1,2 ~13.9 
1923-24 .. 140.6 115.7 4.2 » 2119.9 1 -—20.7 —0.4 | 21.1 
1924-25 .. 146-6" | 159-3 3-8 + 163-1 16-5 1 12-3 4-2 
1925-26 .. 151-2 i 140-7 3-4 144-1 71 1-7 —5-4 
1926-27 .. | 164-1 131-8! 3-2 | 135-0 —29-1 8:5 1 —20°6 
1927-28 .. 146-9 137-4 | 3-0 140-4 6-5 —0-2 6-7 
1928-29 .. : 143-3 137-7 1 2-8 ' 140-5 —2-8 0-8 —2-0 
1929-30 .. ; 180-8 97-4 | 2-7 100-1 —30-7 24-7 —6:0 
1930-31 (0) | 60-2 (c) 75-8 2-6 78-4 18-2 10-1 28°3 











{a) First six months only. (2) Preliminary figures, (c) Estimated British currency values. 
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Balance of International Payments, p. 115.—The following table gives a statement 
of the balance of visible trade for the last three years, together with the oversea payments 
and receipts on public account. For this period it has been possible to obtain more 
complete information than that which has been previously published in the Year Book. 


The table does not purport to give a complete statement of the balance of international 


payments. Private investments, dividends, private payments for services, tourist 
expenditure, and remittances to friends, are some important items not taken into account. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, AUSTRALIA, 1928-29 TO 1930-31. 





fe 
Particulars. "1928-29. 1929~30. 1930-31, 





! 
| £000,000 £000,000 £7000,000 























Credit balance on year... 34.9 2.3 


w 
io) 
ey 


ee Ha sterling sterling sterling 
“a ‘tea 
(a) Net export of goods ae =A _) —30. 8.2 
(6) Net export of gold and silver Je | ae ae a 1 
Totalcredits .. va 2.0 —6.0 28.3 
i ie Se 
Debits— a | 
(c) Interest payable abroad .. £3 } 
(d) Balance of other Government pay- 28.8 7.0 ie 
ments a 3 ws 4.) 3.4 | 1.5 
Total debits ep ey 32.9 | 32.4 30.6 
Credit balance on year -- | _34.9 38.4 1 2.3 
Se er 
Capital Movement— ; i 
(ec) By long term loans oe a _ be. 
(f) By net increase in short term debt .. ‘au He Bay 
(g) By balance, not here accounted for .. 32.8 37.1 | —23.2 
| 
i 








(a) Includes the value of gold and silver production for the year. The values as recorded of sugar 
and butter exports for 1928-29 have been reduced to actual values received. 


(b) Excluding the gold and silver production of the year. 


(c) Commonwealth, State, and Local Government (including Boards of Works, Harbour and Tramway 
Trusts, &c.). Interest as at the beginning of the year specified. The local Government interest was 
roughly £1-5m., yearly. 

{d) This item includes Government debits and credits abroad, which have not been taken into 
account in the previous columns. Debits for material imported by Governments, particularly by the 
Post Office, the Defence Department, and the Railways Departments, have been included in the com- 
modity balance of trade (a), except in the case of complete warships. The sub-items are given in tho 
table below. The values are rough in some cases, and probably a number of small payments are omitted, 
but the total is sufficiently accurate for ‘‘ balance of payments’ purposes. 


(e) Commonwealth, State and Local Government. 
(f) Commonwealth and State; not including bank overdraft. 


(g) The balance, here ascribed to capital movements, includes the balance (probably small) on current 
items which have not been taken into account. The movement in bank overdraft is a prominent feature 
in these years, Overdrafts in London were £29.1 m. at 30th June, 1930, and £5,000,000 at 30th June, 
1931, so that there was a decrease of overdraft by £24.1 m. in the year, which corresponds very closely 
to the debit balance of £23.2 m. set down in the table. Similar information for the preceding years is 
at present incomplete, but the increase in overdraft in those years could have accounted for Jess than half 
of the capital balance. There was, however, probably a considerable credit balance in London at June, 
1928, on account of loans of £54,000,000 raised abroad in 1927-28, 
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BALANCE OF OTHER GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS. 





























Particulars. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 
| £000 £000 £7000 
= sterling sterling sterling 
Sinking Fund payments | 1,972 | 2,074 992 
Repayment of principal of debt to British ! 
Government 1,425 1,496 1,570 
Money Orders—balance oe . 240 270 148 
Oversea mails 130 130 | 130 
Australia House and Agents—General 164 164 140 
Department of Defence 1,386 453 132 
Total “Other” Debits... : 5317 | 4,687 | 3,112 — 
Cr— : 
Reparations 876 878 1,265 
Sales of Steamere—Interest and pert c of 
Principal . 250 256 247 
War Pensions—Credit balance . $35 39 84 13 
Total ‘Other ” Credits oe 1,165 1,218 1,585 
Net Debit .. “a 4,152 | 3,369 1,527 








The balance of money orders above what is accounted for in the balance of visible 
trade is estimated on the lines adopted by Dr. Roland Wilson (Economic Record, May, 
1931, pp. 51-2). 


CHAPTER VIL. 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 


E. MOTOR VEHICLES. 


‘ 6. Motor Vehicles Registered, p. 215.—Motor Vehicles registered at 30th June, 
1931, were as follows :— 


MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED AT 30th JUNE, 1931. 



































| ' All Vehicles, 
+ Co ial Mot: 
State or Territory. Motor Cars. Vehicles. Grcics: | EY 
: l (NO: Population, 
New South Wales ae 154,096 43,454 | 25,453 | 223,003 89 
Victoria a a 116,568 28,028 23,635 | 168,231 94 
Queensland a «. | (a) 80,185 | (6) 2,102 8,544 90,831 95 
South Australia ss 37,541 10,532 8,152 56,225 96 
Western Australia(c) ate 13,221 3,725 4,129 21,075 (e) 
Tasmania 12,020 2,169 4,289 18,478 84 
Northern and Central Aus- 

tralia 307 205 32 544 117 
Federal Capital Territory 1,096 215 84 1,395 165 
Australia(d) .. ae 415,034 90,430 74,318 | 579,782 (e) 

(a) Pneumatic tyred vehicles. (b) Solid tyred vehicles. (ce) Metropolitan Area only. ~ 


(a) Incomplete, {e) Not yet available. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FINANCE. 
THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


1. General.—It is not within the functions of the Year Book to attempt a full record 
of the financial and economic crisis which began to develop in Australia towards the 
end of 1929, and space does not permit even a collection into one place of the statistical 
and financial data relevant to the subject. The principal documents relating to the 
crisis, however, up to June, 1931, have been conveniently put together, with some brief 
comment, by Professors E.-G. Shann and D. B. Copland in the two handy volumes, 
entitled ‘‘ The Crisis in Australian Finance ”, and “‘ The Battle of the Plans”. These 
may be supplemented by the official reports of the ‘‘ Premiers’ Conference ”’, Parliamentary 
Papers, No. 236, reporting the Conference of 25th May to 11th June, 1931, and No. 269, 
reporting the Conference of 14th August to 12th September, 1931. Particular reference 
may be made to the Treasury Officers’ Report on the Budgets of 1931-32 in the latter 
paper. Discussions of the economic and financial issues will be found in Nos. 1], 12, 
and 13, of the Economic Record (Melbourne) ; in the ‘“‘ Economic Survey of Australia” 
published in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia) for November, 193], and the Circulars of the Bank of New South Wales 
(Sydney). 


2. Elements of the Situation.—The elements of the situation before the depression 
began, were :— 


(1) A national income of about £100 per head in 1928-29. : 
(2) Oversea interest obligations, fixed for the most part in sterling of about 
£5 per head. 


(3) Imports of about £27 per head in 1926-27, falling to £23 per head in 1928-29. 


(4) Exports of commodities, which for some years had failed to pay for importa, 
and in 1928-29 were £2] per head. 


(5) A standing net debit of interest obligations and balance of visible trade, 
which had been met by oversea long-term loans averaging about £5 
per head for some years, helped by some investment of private capital 
from oversea. 


(8) Deficits in Government finance for the Commonwealth and all States which 
for 1929-30 totalled about £1 15s. per head. 


On this situation impinged :— 


(1) A world fall in commodity prices, with consequent general depression 
and increase in the burden of fixed money claims which were estimated 
for Australia at about £20 per head in 1928-29. 


(2) A fall in Australian export prices, which, in gold, have now (October, 1931) 
sunk to about 30 per cent. of the 1927-28 level, and to 50 per cent. 
even in the depreciated Australian £, while, at the same time, interest 
obligations remained fixed in sterling for the most part, and import 
prices fell very much less than export prices, probably only to 70 per 
cent. in gold. 

(3) A total cessation of oversea long-term loans, which had hitherto balanced 
interest obligations overseas. 

(4) Government deficits, which had been about £1 15s. per head in 1929-30 
rose to nearly £5 per head in 1930-31, and threatened to be £7 per head 
in 1931-32, with consequent further loss of business confidence and 
intensification of the depression. 
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3. Attempts to meet the Situation.—A brief diary of the attempts to meet this 
situation may be set out as follows :— 


July-August, 1930. Sir Otto Niemeyer, representing the Bank of England, visited 
Australia at the invitation of the Commonwealth Government, and made a statement 
on severely deflationary lines to a Conference of Premiers in Melbourne. (See ‘“ The 
Crisis in Australian Finance’, p. 18.) The Premiers resolved to balance budgets in 
1930-31. 


22nd January, 1931. The Commonwealth Court of Arbitration after a protracted 
hearing made a comprehensive survey of the economic position (See “The Crisis ” 
pp. 102-145), and awarded a 10 per cent. reduction in all railway wages which were the 
subject of the case, operative from the lst February, 1931. This judgment was followed 
by others making the same reduction in practically all wages and salaries, which were 
determined by Federal award. This reduction of 10 per cent. was in addition to the 
“automatic” adjustment to falling prices and made the total reduction over 20 per 
cent. on the wage ratio of 1929. Wages under State jurisdiction were gradually brought 
into line, except in New South Wales where no adjustment was made in State awards. 


January-February, 1931. The Canberra Conference (Loan Council and Premsers).— 
A committee of Treasury officers presented a report analysing the financial and 
economic position. The report preserved much of the deflationary tone of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer’s statement, and commented adversely on the high exchange rate. Curtailment 
of Government expenditure was strongly urged, but no definite reductions were proposed. 
This report was signed by four of the State Under-Treasurers only. 


Mr. Lang (Premier of New South Wales) proposed as an alternative the reduction 
of internal interest on Government bonds to 3 per cent., the stoppage of oversea interest 
payments pending agreement for a similar reduction, and the substitution for the 
gold standard of “currency based on the wealth of Australia ’’. 


The Conference rejected Mr. Lang’s motion and resolved to aim at budget equilibrium 
in three years, reducing salaries and wages on a cost of living basis, taxing interest on 
Government bonds at the source and putting on the banks the responsibility reducing of 
interest rates. 


January.—The Unpegging of the Exchange.—Exchange on London had been held 
by the banks at £8 10s. per cent. discount since 9th October, 1930. On 5th January, 
1931, on the initiative of the Bank of New South Wales, the rate was allowed to move 
up until it reached 30 per cent. on 29th January, 1931. At this figure it was held, in 
spite of some “ outside ” competition at higher rates. 


2nd April.—Letter from the Commonwealth Bank to the Chairman of the Loan 
Council, stating that it was unable to finance Governments further than the outstanding 
£25,000,000 in London, and a limit of £25,000,000 in Australia. This limit in Australia 
was bound to be, and was, in fact, reached within three months. 


25th May to llth June. Premiers’ Conference, Melbourne. The Conference had 
before it a report of a Committee of economists and Treasury officers, of which Professor 
D. B. Copeland was Chairman. This report proposed a definite scheme of reduction of 
expenditure of all kinds, including wages, salaries, pensions, and interest. The reduction 
aimed at was from 20 to 25 per cent. below the 1928-29 level, based on the actual 
reduction in wage rates in Federal awards of something over 20 per cent. The aim of 
the proposals was to reduce total Government deficits in 1931-32 from a prospective 
£40,000,000, to some figure not much above £10,000,000. This report which is printed 
in full at the end of this section, formed the basis of the “ Premiers’ Plan,” adopted 
on the 10th June, 1931, referred to hereinafter. 


19th June.—Gold Position. The minimum proportion of gold to be held against 
notes was reduced from 25 per cent. to 15 per cent. with provision for gradual restoration 
over a term not exceeding five years to 25 per cent. This amendment of the Common- 
wealth Bank Act was put through by general consent to permit further shipments of 
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gold to meet short-term debt in London. The gold movements since June, 1929, have 
been roughly :— 


30th June, 1929— £m. 

Gold held by Note Issue Department .. ane 7 .. 22.6 

Gold held by Trading Banks .. = sia as .. 22.6 

Other (say) ace Sd .. 0.8 

Add Production to 30th September, 1931 a sf .- 4.6 

Total a an oie ss .. 50.6 

Net Exports of Gold Ist July, 1929 to 30th September, 1931 .. .. 39.8 
30th September, 1931— 

Gold held by Note Issue Department .. = a .. 10.5 

Gold held by Trading Banks (about) .. it se .. 0.3 

Total .. a6 an is ie .. 50. 





The reserve ratio at 30th June, 1929, was 53.4 per cent. ; at 30th September, 
1931, it was 20.2 per cent. . 


EMF 26th June.—Reduction of Bank Deposit and Advance Rates. The Commonwealth 
Bank and the trading banks reduced by 1 per cent. the rates on new fixed deposits or 
renewals. This was followed by a further reduction on 27th November, of one-half 
and one-quarter of 1 per cent. on short and long term deposits respectively. 


1st July. The Commonwealth Bank reduced rates for advances by 1 per cent. 
The other trading banks by successive small steps fell into line. 

The Commonwealth and State Savings Banks reduced interest rates by 1 per cent., 
except in Victoria where successive reductions of one-half and one-quarter of 1 per cent. 
were made by the State Savings Bank. 


July-August.—Conversion Loan. Conversion Loan, by which the rate of interest 
on all internal Government debt was reduced by approximately 223 per cent. 


The results of the conversion plan will be best understood by the consideration of 
the following figures :— : 


£ 
Total internal public debt at 31st July, 1931 és .. 557,998,904 
Conversion applications notified ee <e a .. 510,331,153 
Dissents notified . 7 16,655,769 
Conversion effected automatically (in absence of notification of 
either conversion or dissent) a os 4 oe 31,011,982 
557,998,904 


The amount held by dissentients was thus a little less than 3 per cent. of the total 
outstanding public debt. 


The annual savings in interest to all the Governments for a full year in consequence 
of the conversions effected will be about £6,500,000, but some part of this relief is being 
passed on to settlers and other debtors to the State Governments. 


14th August to 12th September.—Resumption of Premiers’ Conference in Melbourne. 
The various Governments reported the adjustments of their budgets to the Premiers’ 
Plan. After some allowance had been made for unforeseen contingencies, the new 
budgets appeared on the whole to be in fair conformity with the Premiers’ Plan, though 
for some of the State Governments there was an appreciable gap. Measures were agreed 
upon for applying compulsion to the small amount of Government Debt which had not 
been converted, with provision for the redemption from the National Debt Sinking Fund 
of securities held by persons in necessitous circumstances. 


1546.—26 
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2lst September. Great Britain ceased payment in gold, and sterling depreciated 
something over 20 per cent. in terms of gold, thus making a corresponding reduction 
in the real burden of interest payments by Australian Governments, which are for the 
most part fixed in sterling. Australian exchange was kept for the time at the old discount 
of 30 per cent. with sterling, so that no direct relief to Australian budgets ensued. 


3rd December.—Exchange. Commonwealth Bank Board resolved to take 
responsibility for the regulation of sterling exchange and to announce rates for the 
coming week every Friday. The rate was fixed at £125 for £100 sterling, in place of 
£130 which had been the official bank rate since 29th January. It may be noted that 
sterling in the preceding week had depreciated from about 20 per cent. discount on gold 
to about 30 per cent. 


4. Position of Government Finance, 31st October, 1931.—The position of Government 
finance at the 3lst October, 1931, the latest date for which complete figures are available, 
is outlined in the summarized statements hereunder. 


Reorters, EXPENDITURES and Dericrrs, COMMONWEALTH AND States, FoR Four 
Montus Enpep 3ist Ocroszr, 1930, anp 1931. 


| 





Four Months ended— 



































Commonwealth or States. 3ist October, 1930. : 31st October, 1931. 
Receipts. | Papentl: | Deficit. | Receipts. ae Deficit, 
eet eee | | - —- iia 

£7000. £000 | £000. | £7000. £000. £'000. 
Commonwealth . 19,546 | .25,446 | 5,900 | 21,506 | 22,223 TT 
New South Wales ..{ 12,059] 17,365 | 5,306 | 11,097 \(a)18,879 | 7,782 
Victoria + + 5,554 9,335 3,781 5,290 8,745 3,455 
Queensland .. os 4,165 4,844 679; 3,765 4,619 854 
South Australia . 2,361 3,856 1,495 | 2,541 3,925 | 1,384 
Western Australia... 2,366 3,114 748 = -2,224 3,118 894 
Tasmania .. art 746 956 210 670 888 218 
Total States Ra 27,251 39,470 12,219 | 25,587 | 40,174 ; 14,587 
Net Total (b) .. | 43,243 | 61,362 | 18,119} 44,048 | 59,352 | 15,304 

‘i % ' 





(a) Inctudes interest £711, 000 and exchange £322,000 (Total, £1,033,000) attributable to the year 
1930-31. 


(6) Exclusive of amounts received by States from Commonwealth on account of interest on States 
debta and special “ disabilities '’ grants. 


In the above table there is a certain unavoidable duplication of receipts and expendi- 
ture as between Commonwealth and States, e.g., interest paid by the States to the 
Commonwealth on account of advances for soldier land settlement appears as expendi- 
ture by States and as revenue of the Commonwealth. 


As compared with the corrgsponding four months of 1930-31, the first four months 
of 1931-32 show that the net total receipts have improved by £800,000, and expenditures 
have declined by £2,000,000, the consequent improvement in regard to deficits being 
£2.8 million. 


Although increased taxation revenue of £2.2 million was responsible for the improved 
receipts, this was largely offset by a reduction of railway revenue of £1,000,000. The 
taxation revenue of the Commonwealth increased by £2.4 million, that of Victoria, 
by £250,000 ; and of South Australia by £140,000, while New South Wales, Queensland 
and Tasmania, showed decreases of approximately £440,000, £130,000, and £40,000 
respectively. There was practically no change in the amount of taxation collections 
in Western Australia during the two periods under review. 





The reduction of interest on loans by Governments arising from the Premiers’ 
Conference was another factor offsetting the increase in taxation. 
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Notwithstanding substantial increases in expenditure on account of exchange and 
unemployment relief, the aggregate net total expenditure decreased by £2,000,000. 
This decrease would, however, have been £3,000,000, had it not been for the fact that 
the figures for New South Wales for 1931-32 include £1,033,000 on account of interest 
and exchange attributable to the year 1930-31. : 


On the other hand, the suspension by the British Government of payments under 
the Funding Arrangements Act 1921, has contributed to the satisfactory budgetary 
position of the Commonwealth Government, as the deficit would otherwise have been 
increased by roughly £2,000,000 ordinarily due on 30th September, 1931, plus exchange 
thereon. 


Railway expenditure has decreased by approximately £1.3 million, and, although 
complete details for other business undertakings are not available for all States, the 
information given definitely indicates a reduction of expenditure on these services of 
at least £300,000. Similarly, expenditure on account of ordinary services shows a 
distinct downward trend as compared with the previous year. 


The statement below shows for the Commonwealth and each State the deficit position 
at 31st October, 1930, in comparison with the actual deficit for 1930-31, and the deficit 
for the four months of 1931-32, with the estimates of the deficit for that year. 


Column four of the table shows an estimate of the financial position prior to the 
May-June 1931 Conference, when proposals for the restoration of budgetary equilibrium 
were formulated. The position after making the necessary adjustments consequent 
upon the adoption of the “‘ Conference Plan ”’ is as stated in column five, while the deficits 
budgeted for are given in column six. 


Dertcrrs, COMMONWEALTH AND StTaTESs, FoR Four Monrss to 3lst OoroseEr, 1930 





























anp 1931. 
| 1930-31. 1931-32. 
; Deficit. Estimated Deficit for Year. Deficit 
Government. ! aT a yr, + + -| for Four 
: Pa ' Months. 
' Prior to ; 
| For Year. | EOF Four | srethourne Conifecte’ | Budget. 
: Conference.| ‘ments. 
1. | 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 
£000. £000. £000. £7000. £000. £000. 
Commonwealth . 10,760 5,800 20,400 | 4,380 5,170 117 
New South Wales a 7,850 5,306 11,510 5,410 |(b) 6,700 7,782 
Victoria at . 2,450 3,781 3,060 1,310 820 3,455 
Queensland. . os 840 679 1,630 760 1,870 854 
South Australia a 1,810} 1,495} 2,400] 1,500 (c) 1,500 | 1,384 
Western Australia aia 1,420 748 1,860 1,200 1,230 \ 894 
Tasmania .. . 240 | 210 220 90 180 218 
Total States . 14,610 12,219 20,680 10,270 12,300 14,587 
pe) Se 5 ee arenes ae eee _ 
Grand Total _—..._{(a)25,370 | 18,119 | 41,080! 14,650 17,470; 15,304 





(a) Excluding interest, &c., £3,834,149 paid by the Commonwealth on behalf of New South Wales 
and not recovered at 30th June, 1931. Of this amount £1,672,722 would normally have been brought to 
account as expenditure by New South Wales during 1930-31 and the remainder in 1931-32. 

(b) Excluding £1,672,000 interest and exchange in respect of 1930-31. 

(c) Excluding certain sinking fund and depreciation charges. 


While it is rather too early in the current financial year to draw reliable inferences 
from the position as disclosed in the foregoing table, it would appear that unless unforeseen 


developments arise there is good reason to anticipate that the aggregate deficits of all 
Governments will not exceed the amounts provided for in the several budgets. 
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5. The Adopted Plan.—The full text of the Report prepared by the representatives 
of the various Australian Governments in connexion with the national financial position 
is as follows :— 


CoNFERENOE REPORT. 


The Governments of Australia have met in Conference to consider what measures 
are possible to restore solvency and avoid default. The national income was 
£650,000,000 in 1927-28. It fell to £564,000,000 in 1929-30, and a further fall to 
_ £450,000,000 in 1931-32 is estimated. 


This has reacted on Government finance. 


The total deficit of the seven Australian Governments will be £31,000,000 for the 
present financial year. The Governments are now going behind at the rate of 
£40,000,000 a year, in spite of reduction of expenditure amounting to £11,000,000 per 
annum since 1929-30. The deficits have been met hitherto by bank overdraft. The 
Commonwealth Bank has notified the Governments that the limit to that process has 
been reached. Early in July, Governments will have insufficient means to meet their 
obligations. Unless the drift be stopped, Public Service salaries and wages, pensions, 
and interest could not be paid in full. Public default would be followed by a partial 
breakdown in public utilities such as railways, and in private industry and trade. 
Revenue would come toppling down, and even half-payment might become impossible. 
With this prospect, everything that can be got from Government economy, from 
taxation, and from reduction of interest, must be called on to bring the debit balance 
within manageable limits that can safely and practicably be covered for a time by 
borrowing. 


Tae Pian. 


The Conference has, therefore, adopted a plan which combines all possible remedies 
in such a way that the burden falls as equally as possible on every one, and no 
considerable section of the people is left in a privileged position. This sharing of the 
burden is necessary to make the load more tolerable ; it is still more necessary, because 
only on this condition will it be possible to get the combined effort required. 


The plan has been adopted by the Conference as a whole, each part of which is 
accepted on the understanding that all the other parts are equally and simultaneously 
put into operation. It embraces the following measures :— 


(a) A reduction of 20 per cent. in all adjustable Government expenditure, as 
compared with the year ending 30th June, 1930, including all 
emoluments, wages, salaries, and pensions paid by the Governments, 
whether fixed by statute or otherwise, such reduction to be equitably 
effected ; 

(6) Conversion of the internal debts of the Governments on the basis of a 224 
per cent. reduction of interest ; 

(c) The securing of additional revenue by taxation, both Commonwealth and 
State ; e 

(d) A reduction of bank and Savings Bank rates of interest on deposits and 
advances ; 

(e) Relief in respect of private mortgages. 


These proposals require the greatest effort in economy and taxation which the 
Conference considers it safe to attempt. The effect will be still to have a gap of from 
£13,000,000 to £15,000,000 to be covered for a time by borrowing. 


REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURE. 


The plan provides for Government economy on the basis of an immediate cut, 
averaging 20 per cent. for all Government wages and salaries below the level of 1929-30. 
To this will bo added all saving that can be made from a strict scrutiny into the necessity 
of every item of Government expenditure.” 
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The same general principle is extended to all pensions provided out of Government 
funds—old-age and invalid pensions, war pensions, superannuation pensions, and the 
maternity allowance. Over the whole field of this expenditure, the cut will amount to 
to 16 per cent. The result will be, for each Government, savings as shown in the 
following table :— 


Furtuer REDUCTIONS IN EXPENDITURE BEYOND THOSE PROVIDED FOR IN THE PRESENT 
EstTIMATES FOR 1931-32.—ADMINISTRATION AND PENSIONS. 


£ 

Commonwealth ie ae me .. 6,050,000 
New South Wales... ae oa .. 3,300,000 
Victoria... oe cee an ae 880,000 
Queensland. . Ee ae bes re 620,000 
South Australia bea a a on 400,000 
Western Australia .. as ae Ge 560,000 
Tasmania .. es Ase" As os sie 110,000 

11,920,000 


The further savings to be made in accordance with the plan are, therefore, £11.92 
millions for all Governments. The total reduction of expenditure (excluding 
Commonwealth pensions) compared with 1929-30 will be £21.4 millions. 


TAXATION, 


Taxation equally must make a maximum contribution. Ordinary direct taxation 
has nearly reached the limit in some States. The Commonwealth will raise an additional 
£1.5 millions by income tax, and what capacity for direct taxation remains will be left 
for a last reserve as the option of the several State Governments. The only possible 
substantial contribution must, therefore, be by taxes on consumption so designed os 
to add as little as possible to the costs of industry. It has been agreed that the sales 
tax and primage should be increased to give £6°4 millions of additional revenue. By 
the agreed économies and taxation, the position estimated for 1931-32 will be improved 
by £20,000,000, exclusive of savings on interest and additional State taxation. 


Repvuction oF INTEREST. 
The reduction in the rate of interest is of urgent importance, for two reasons :— 


1, With the fall in prices since 1929, interest payments have become an intolerable 
load on all industry, and immediate relief is necessary for the restoration of industry 
and employment. Government budgets are subject to the same strain, because revenue 
falls with falling prices, and thus interest relatively becomes a heavier burden. A 
reduction of interest will substantially reduce the deficit which remains when economy 
and taxation have made their maximum contribution. D 


2. Income from interest, particularly from Government bonds and bank interest, 
has hitherto suffered little loss. A reduction of interest will ensure that it will contribute 
equitably to the common effort to restore solvency. Unless the contribution is made, 
it is not to be expected that the wage-earner and the pensioner will acquiesce in the very 
real hardships imposed on them by this plan. 

The second of these objects could be obtained by taxation, but taxation would 
give no relief to industry and no stimulus to employment. The Conference has, 
therefore, resolved on an appeal to all bond-holders to accept a reduction of 223 percent. 
in the effective rate of interest. This is to be done by a conversion loan, and the new 
securities will be exempt from the present super-tax of 74 per cent. and from any 
additional taxation imposed on income from interest, in order to spread as evenly as 
possible the sacrifices required to restore solvency. 

Concurrently with the reduction of bond interest must go a reduction in private 
interest. This is mainly a matter for the banks, who are co-operating to that end. 
Reductions of interest are being arranged between the Commonwealth Bank, the trading 
banks, and the Savings Banks which will result in the rapid reduction in the interest on 
money required for trade and industry. This reduction of interest will be supplemented 
by legislation giving relief to mortgagors. This legislation forms part of the plan. 
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The lower rates of interest will greatly stimulate the general demand for credit, 
and the conference has the assurance of the Commonwealth Bank and the trading banks 
that, as a result of the operation of the plan, money will be readily available. With 
falling costs and ample supplies of credit, industry should then recover. This recovery 
will be stimulated by the maintenance of a free external exchange rate and the avoidance 
of any measures that will cause a sudden further fall in prices. A reduction of existing 
exchange rates will best be achieved on rising markets for Australian exports. If 
premature attempts are made to force the rates down earlier, they may bring about a 
further crisis by reducing export values once more. 


Summary. 


The total effects of the plan on the budgets of 1931-32 may now be summarized. 
The total deficit as estimated for 1931-32 was £39,000,000. The extra economies agreed 
upon take £12,000,600 off this total. New Federal taxation embodied in the plan will 
contribute a net £7.5 millions, in addition to any increases which may be obtained by 
the States. The saving of interest by conversion will reduce the internal interest 
burden by £6.5 millions. As Governments will pass on this relief to their own borrowers 
—public bodies, public utilities, end private individuals—the net benefit to the budgets 
will be £5.5 millions. The combined effect will be a reduction of the deficit from 
£40,000,000 to £15,000,000. A further reduction of the deficit by £2,000,000 could be 
secured by levelling up the income tax in at least two States. 


These very substantial reductions will go far to restore confidence both at home and 
abroad. This restoration of confidence, with the indirect effects of the fall in interest, 
may be expected to restore revenue, even to some extent in 1931-32, and substantially 
in the years following. A rise in world’s price for our exports would accelerate the 
upward movement, and this rise may reasonably be expected within the next two years. 
With any improvement in industry, the expenditure on unemployment sustenance will 
decline, with further relief to budgets. 


With this prospect, and confidence restored, there would be no difficulty in borrowing 
temporarily to meet the deficits as substantially reduced. 


The deficit includes £10.6 millions additional charge on overseas interest and external 
payments on account of exchange. If the exchange rate falls, there will be a corresponding 
decline in the deficit. On the other hand, if the present exchange rate is maintained, ita 
full effect in keeping up local prices and incomes will have a keneficial effect on 
Government revenues. 


A Unirep EFrort. 


Before the details of the plan were settled, and in order to make it effective, the 
Leaders of the Opposition in the Commonwealth Parliament were invited to attend the 
Conference. After full discussion of the whole plan, the following resolution was passed :— 


“The Conference, including the Leaders of the Opposition in the Federal 
Parliament, having most carefully considered the financial position of the 
Commonwealth and the States, and recognizing the national inability to meet 
existing Government charges, is unanimously of the opinion that to prevent 
national default in the immediate future, and a general failure to meet 
Government payments, all expenditure, including interest on Government 
securities and other interest, and expenditure upon governmental salaries and 
wages, pensions, and other social services must be substantially reduced. 

These measures, drastic as they may appear, are the first essentials to the 
restoration of prosperity and the re-employment of our workless people. 

The necessary sacrifice is due to national inability to pay, and it must, 
therefore, be shared by all. 

The Conference has accordingly provided a conversion plan under which 
hond-holders may make their contribution to the gonaral sacrifice by themsslves 
accepting the lower rate of interest which tho existing position makes 
unavoidable. 
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The Conference therefore appeals to all sections of the people to recognize 
the position, and, in the interests of the nation to accept the sacrifices which 
are involved. 

A National Appeal Executive, consisting of the Prime Minister, the Leader 
of the Opposition, and the Chairman of the Commonwealth Bank Board, is 
‘appointed by this Conference to direct the conversion campaign.” 


ConcLUSION. 

1. The plan agreed upon is an indivisible whole, and the carrying out of any one 
part is dependent upon the carrying out of all parts. 

2. It involves sacrifices by every member of the community, and the Conference 
appeals to all sections of the people to recognize the position, and to accept these 
sacrifices as a national duty. 

3. To the bond-holder the plan involves a reduction of interest by 224 per cent., 
but it safeguards the capital of the investor. 

4. To the Government employee the plan involves a reduction which, with reductions 
already effected, represent an average of 20 per cent., but it makes his position, and 
future emoluments, much more secure. 


5. To the war pensioner, the plan involves a reduction of 20 per cent. (in some 
cases less), but it removes the danger of any sudden stoppage, and provides security for 
future payments. : 

6. To the invalid and old-age pensioner the plan involves a reduction in most cases 
of 124 per cent., but it removes the danger of any sudden stoppage, and provides security 
for future payments. 

7. To all of these a large part of the reduction is counterbalanced by the fall in prices, 
and in the cost of living. 

8. To the unemployed, the plan provides for a restoration of employment, and in the 
meantime makes more secure the continuation of sustenance relief. 

9. With the sacrifice distributed over the whole community in this manner, with the 
lead of Governments followed by all citizens, with the revival of business confidence 
and activity, a sure foundation will have been laid for the restoration of general prosperity 
in Australia, 

Errect oF THE PLAN ON DEFICITS. 





| 1931-32. 














amar: 1929-30 Actual, | 1930-31 Estimate. After making the 
‘ Original Estimate.| Agreed Adjust- 
| r : ‘ ments. 
| ae en 
£millions. | <£ millions. £millions. ‘ £ millions, 
Commonwealth wg 1.50 | 13.40 20.40 4.38 
_——S a 7 ea) = 2 = = 
New South Wales .. | 5.57 "40.48 11.51 5.41 
Victoria .. oe! 1.17 : 2.60 3.06 1.3) 
Queensland tae 3 -72 ‘ .74 1.63 -76 
South Australia oe! 1.63 : 2.20 2.40 1.50 
Western Australia .. | 52 ! 1.52 1.86 1.20 
Tasmania .. oe .02 ! .21 .22 -09 
Total States ..' 9.63 | 17.75 20.68 | 10.27 


_— \ = ee ss 
Total co 11.13 | 31.15 41.08 14.65 


Frau RESOLUTION, 
Just prior to concluding its business, the Conference unanimously passed the 
following resolution, on the motion of Mr. Hill (Premier of South Australia) :— 
“The representatives of each Government present at this Conference bind 
themselves to give effect promptly to the whole of the resolutions agreed to at 
_ this Conference.’” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Finance—continued. 
A. COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 
COMMONWEALTH FINANCE, 1930-31. 




















| 
Particulars, See page— ; Amount, Le herd 

ee eee Sa 
Consolidated Revenue idea) £ , £ 8. d. 
Revenue oe og 239 69,566,920 . 10 14 10 
Expenditure .. is bis ..; 240 + 80,324,539 ' 12 8 1 

Loan Fund— 
Works Expenditure, 1930-31 7 255 ' 1,991,026 0 6 2 

Aggregate expenditure to 30th June, 1931 . a we 85,023,904 : .- 

Public Debt, 30th June, 1931— , 

Commonwealth— i 
War a acs ass es 283 277,780,226 | 42 14 8 
Works ee oh ade = ” 110,938,319 | 17 1 38 
Total . wl Sg » —s«B88,718,545 ! 59 15 11 
States * = - x 7 | 767,317,573 | Z 118 5 7 
Grand Total .. - - Kf 1,156,036,118 | 17716 9 

: a 

Place of Maturity— ; i 
Australia... — 5 a as 556,901,206 . 85 13 5 
Overseas... a a s 5 599,134,912 | $2 3 4 
Total i sas Ps ye: 1,156,036,118 | 177 16 9 








(a) Excludes interest received from States on account of States’ Debts, recoverable from States. 


E. PRIVATE FINANCE. 


§ 2. Cheque-paying Banks, p. 287. 


Suspension of Payments.—({a) Primary Producers’ Bank of Australia Ltd. On 
24th August, 1931, the Primary Producers’ Bank of Australia Ltd. was forced to close 
its doors owing to the depletion of its liquid assets. Before closing, unsuccessful attempts 
had been made to amalgamate with some other financial house and at the end of Soptember, 
1931, steps were taken for the winding up of the bank’s business. 


(6) Federal Deposit Bank. Following on the closure of the Primary Producers’ 
Bank, which had its origin in Queensland, considerable uneasiness developed amongst 
depositors in the small banks, and the stream of withdrawals seriously embarrassed the 
managements of these institutions. The Brisbane Permanent Building and Banking 
Co. Ltd., and the Queensland Deposit Bank received the support of some of the stronger 
trading banks, and were able to withstand the demands on their resources. The directors 
of the Federal Deposit Bank decided to suspend payment as from 5th September, 1931, 
and court orders were subsequently issued for placing the affairs of the bank in the hands 
of a liquidator. At the end of October 1931, a scheme of settlement was placed before 
depositors providing for the immediate payment of small current accounts and extended 
payment of higher amounts. A proposal for the reconstruction of the bank on building 
society lines is also under consideration. 
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Amalgamations.—Negotiations for the amalgamation of the Australian Bank of 
Commerce Ltd. with the Bank of New South Wales were completed and became effective 
from 17th November, 1931. 

On 12th November, 1931, an agreement was completed for the amalgamation of 
the Brisbane Permanent Building and Banking Co. Ltd., and the Queensland Deposit 
Bank. 


§ 3. Savings Banks, p. 296. 


Government Savings Bank of New South Wales.—Owing to the continuous demands 
of depositors depleting the liquid assets of the bank, the Commissioners decided, after 
abortive negotiations for its absorption by the Commonwealth Savings Bank, to suspend 
payments to depositors from 22nd April, 1931, until further notice. 


On 7th September, 1931, the Government appointed new Commissioners and the 
Savings Bank re-opened, accepting deposits repayable on demand in what were termed 
‘new business”’ accounts. No arrangements had then been completed to enable 
depositors in the “‘old business”? division to withdraw deposits, although transfers 
from one account to another in that division were permitted, 


Negotiations for the absorption of the Government Saving Bank by the Common- 
wealth Savings Bank were re-opened by the new Commissioners, and early in December, 
1931, agreement was reached upon all contentious aspects of the transfer. While full 
details of the terms of the agreement are not yet available, it has been announced that 
the Commonwealth Savings Bank will on and from the 15th December, provide relief 
to depositors in the “ old business ” division to the extent of up to £10 or 10 per cent. of 
their deposits, whichever is the greater. 

State Savings Bank of Western Austrafia—During August 1931, consistently 
increasing withdrawals induced the Government of Western Australia to negotiate for 
the amalgamation of the State Savings Bank with the Commonwealth Savings Bank, 
Satisfactory arrangements were completed and the transfer was effected during October, 
1931. 


Latest Statistics.—The following statement shows the amount on deposit and 
the average deposits per Savings Bank account at 30th June, and 30th September, 
1931 :-— 


SAVINGS BANKS—DEPOSITS AND AVERAGE PER ACCOUNT, 1931. 











At 30th June, 1931. | At 30th September, 1931. 
State or Territory. 

| Amount on Average per Amount on Average per 

| Deposit. Account, Deposit. Account, 

| 

£7000 | £ 8d. £000 £ 3s. d. 

New South Wales .. .. ; 69,811 | 36 19,10 71,448 | 36 6 9 
Victoria .. oe re 63,243 39 0 6 62,602 38 13 6 
Queensland is ant 22,354 | 43.15 3 22,412 43 12 3 
South Australia oe a 21,422 : 37 14 3 20,957 37 0 7 
Western Australia .. eet 10,867 ; 29 410 10,366 2719 4 
Tasmania . iJ 5,366 29 11 10 5,472 30 310 
Federal Capital Territ tory ean 269 2718 9 280 27 16 11 
Northern Territory ae 43 3114 9 44 3118 2 





Total oe -. + 198,375 189.376 | 37 10 10 193,581 37 0 6 





While deposits declined sharply from £226,000,000 at the peak in September, 1929 
to £192,400,000 in July 1931, there are signs that the consistently heavy excess of 
withdrawals has been temporarily arrested, although it is by no means certain that the 
lowest point has been reached, 


CHAPTER Xi. 


LABOUR, WAGES, AND PRICES. 
A—PRICES. 
§ 2. Retail Prices and House Rents, p. 364. 
Retail Price Index Numbers—Food, Groceries and Rent (al! Houses) 1911 Base.—The index numbers in the following table are computed for the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration on a different basis to those given in § 2. The rent constituent is based upon the weighted average 


of all houses. The index numbers are directly comparable with those published in Labour Report, No. 15, and in Quarterly Summaries of Australian 
Statistics previous to No. 99. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS—FOOD, GROCERIES AND RENT—ALL HOUSES. 
Weighted Average—Siz Capitals in 1911 = 1,000. 
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1926 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930 
a t I a ee 5 eee Se aa ee ee 

Town, * ot . «| : : . . : : e A A ol 

els | E ‘4d 38 a | ad' wd! wd ge q 3 oad a 
2 g 3 a3! 2 3 a =I of] s 3 
251 35! 25 851 25 35. 33. 98 25/351 25 351 23! 961 5! $81 85! 231 BS! 36° 
New Soura Wates. 

Sydney. 7,828 | 1,868 | 1,841 ) 1,842 , 1,808 , 1,808 /1,819 /1,872 | 1,840 1,853 1,825 | 1830 | 1,010 ; 1,005 , 1,014 (1,920 1,861 , 1,880 1,770 . 1,704 
Newcastle 1,701 | 1,729 | 1,699 } 1,703 1,713 i 17683 1,701 11,763 | 1,726 4,722 ! 1,716 | 1,712 | 1,777 | 1,758 | 1,761 | 1,769 | 1,713 | 1,692 | 1,641 ) 1,572 
Broken ‘Hill 1, 626 | 1,700 | 1,629 | 1,610 | 1,638 . 1,661 Z +704 \ 1, 720 1,711 1, 685 | 1, 686 | 1,667 | 1,753 | 1,761 | 1,768 | 1,793 | 1,719 ' 1,710 | 1,634 | 1,581 
Goulburn ra V7 785 1,798 | 1,794 | 1,804 ,1,803 1,784 ' 1,820 ‘1, 351 | ve 836 1, "340 | 1,827 'y 828 1, 897 1,891 '1,901 ‘1,926 | 1,852 11,813 ) 1,750 | 1,617 
Bathurst wie 1) ,555 1,693 [1,506 | 1,655 11,577 1,552 | 1,553 + 1 575 1,555 1,569 | 1 562 1,549 , 1, "647 1,618 | 1,620 | 1, 642 1,593 | v 584 j 1, 543 j 1,402 

Weighted Average— . : | | 1 | | ; 1 
Now South Wales 1,809 "1,849 | 1,821 (1,821 ‘1,811 ' 1,787 | 1,804 { 1,856 11,830 1,835 | 1,810 1,814 1,898 | 1,887 | 1,895 ! 1,010 [1,884 ‘1,819 11,759 | 1,687 

Vioronia. 

Melbourne J,779 (1,854 | 1,704 | 1,777 | 1,757 (1,764 | 1,812 | 1,800 | 1,768 | 1,761 | 1,720 (1,726 | 1,801 ; 1,816 (1,816 | 1,815 (1,733 | 1,723 | 1,667 | 1,565 
Ballarat .. 13545 | 1,584 | 1,565 | 1543 | 1,532 1,525 | 1,565 | 1,554 | 1,553 | 1,549 | 1,548 | 1,540 | 1,604 | 1,610 | 1,636 | 1,655 | 1,579 | 1,576 | 1,542 1,455 
endigo .. 11544 [1,603 11,557 | 1/562 ' 1,564 11,551 ; 1,600 | 1,588 | 1,584 | 1,583 | 1,575 | 1,556 | 1.620 | 1,621 11,655 | 1,659 | 1,577 | 1,576 | 1,526 | 1,428 
Geelong .. | 1,708 }1;747 113709 11,689 : 1,697 | 1,702 ! 1,727 | 1,728 | 1,712 | 1,693 | 1,672 : 1,681 : 1,731 | 1,717 | 1,729 | 1,734 | 1,635 | 1,624 | 1,677 | 1,505 
Warrnambool 11,548 | 1,608 1,579 | 1,549 | 1,547 1, 548 | 1 584 1,599 1; »585 11,575 | 1,549 {2,556 1,656 1,594 | 1,600 | 1,654 | 1,688 1,618 | 1,623 | 1,588 15547 

Weighted Svea ‘ ; { i ; ' 
Victoria '1,756 1,828 1,771 1.754 1,737 '4,783 4,789 11.778 11,749 (1,742 11,713 1,709 1,782 | 1,795 11,798 11,799 '1,717 11,707 11,658 | 1,554 

QUEENSLAND. 
Brisbane | 1,643 1,646 (1,658 [1,663 1,614 1,570 | 1,598 11,610 ; 1,596 1 1,593 , 1,584 | 1,608 | 1,633 , 1,610 , 1,615 { 1,624 ; 1,654 ; 1,461 121,400 | 1,342 
Toowoomba + 2,563 | 1,602 | 1,599 | 1,595 ; 1,545 | 1,472 | 1,473 ) 1,494 | 1,449 . 1,454 “1, "468 1,470 | 1,499 | 1, "477 on "488 | 1,503 : 1,453 11,427 . 1,396 ' 1,337 
Rockhampton 1,580 | 1,611 | 1,615 | 1, "626 1,641 : 1,581 ; 1,582 | 1,571 | 1,516 , 1,520 1 "505 1,639 [1,579 '1,545 1,551 , 1,550 . 1,536 | 1,484 11,455 | 1,397 
Charters Towers | 1,489 | 1,524 | 1,539 13566 | L 580 | 1,516 | 1,511 | 1,520 | 1,505 : 1, 497 4 490 | 1,541 15580 13547 1565 1,639 1,485 | 1,465 ;1,862 1,321 
Warwick 1,510 | 1,560 | 1,559 [1,578 1,520 | 1,476 | 1,490 | 1,498 | 1,425 ' 1,430 | 1,481 | 1,454 1,496 | 1,468 ' 1,476 [1,495 1,431 | 1,406 |1,375 1,314 
Weighted Average— I | ; ' | | | ! : 

Queensland 11.623 | 1,634 11,643 11,649 1,608 | 1,560 | 1,581 11,592 1,570 : 1,569 | 1,561 | 1,586 | 1,613 | 1,589 © 1,595 11,608 | 1,530 | 1,459 | 1,407 1,845 
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RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS—FOOD, GROCERIES AND RENT—ALL HOUSES—continued. 





Weighted Average—Siz Capitals in 1911 = 1,000. 














































































































































































































































































































1926. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 
Town. arent . . 7 a S . ° - : i" i i" a eC a “e 
gs] os s s/o Zo a 3 g a rg 3 4s| #8! 38] 2 gs 
| 85! &G! 861 $51 85! 86) 56! $5] BS| 85! 6) $5!) BS! 861 S51 $5! BS! 561 5G! FO 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Adelaide .. is «+ + 1,786 | 1,708 | 1,720 | 1,701 | 1,727 | 1,725 | 1,771 | 1,747 | 1,758 | 1,760 | 1,713 | 1,689 | 1,766 1,784 | 1,781 ‘ 1,755 it, 689 | 1,655 | 1,568 | 1,466 
Kadina, &c. a .. '13421 15470 | 13455 | 15452 | 13471 [12471 | 1,465 | 1476 | 1404 | 1.445 | 1,424 | 11434 | 1,480 | 1/471 | 1,497 ! 1,506 | 1,423 | 1,406 | 1,350 | 2,261 
Port Pirie si -» 1,615 | 1,654 | 1,604 | 1,581 | 1,573 | 1,560 | 1,577 | 1,569 | 1,564 | 1,565 | 1,582 | 1,528 | 1,606 , 1,595 | 1,618 | 1,621 v 659 | 1,559 | 1,494 {1,429 
Mount Gambier 1,882 | 1,445 | 1,427 | 1,400 | 1,397 | 1,387 [1,410 | 1,419 | 1,420 | 1,416 | 1,411 | 1,889 | 1,489 | 1,445 | 1,463 | 1, eed z 401 | 1,353 1333 Vera 
Petérborough A} 1,589 | 1,661 | 1,660 | 1,653 | 1,651 | 1,649 | 1,656 | 1,679 | 1,682 | 1,672 | 1,655 | 1,673 | 1,741 | 1,724 | 1,758 | 1,749 1,668 1,660 | 1,608 | 1,501 
Weighted Average— | | 
South Australia «» 11,712 + 1,773 (1,700 | 1,681 | 1,706 } 1,703 | 1,745 11,724 11,733 | 1,734 (1,689 . 1,668 11,743 | 1,759 | 1,759 | 1,736 |! 1,660 | 1,637 (1,549 | 1,453 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
¢ 
Perth, &c, ae ++ 11,631 | 1,685 - 1,638 | 1,604 ; 1,604 | 1,612 - 1,595 | 1,608 | 1,607 | 1,689 | 1,706 ; 1,705 | 1,724 | 1,742 | 1,716 | 1,678 | 1,660 | 1,651 | 1,581 | 1,470 
Kalgoorlie, &.  .. ++ | 1,566 {1,597 ' 1,668 | 1,522 | 1,515 | 1,532 ‘1,512 | 1,487 | 1,480 iy 615 | 1,577 | 1,583 | 1,626 | 1,667 | 1,659 11,579 | 1,525 | 1,554 | 1,530 | 1,301 
Northam a4 «+» | 1,601 | 1,662 | 1,620 | 1,607 | 1,505 | 1,621 1,618 | 1,627 | 1, B71 | 1, "610 1,637 | 1,639 ] 1,664 | 1,697 | 1,672 | 1,633 | 1,599 | 1,609 | 1,557 | 1,446 
Bunbury a - | 1,506 | 1,587 | 1,572 | 1,549 | 1,556 | 1,643 | 1,525 | 1,533 | 1, "525 { 1 559 1,593 | 1,572 | 1,578 | 1,613 | 1,616 | 1,586 | 1,575 | 1,574 | 1,510 | 1,384 
Geraldton 5 . {1,592 | 1,629 | 1,605 | 1,587 | 1,586 | 1,577 | 1,565 | 1,573 | 1, 565 , 2,570 1,571 | 1,596 | 1,627 | 1,650 | 1,661 | 1,629 | 1,621 | 1,680 | 1,615 | 1,488 
Weighted Average— | | | | 
Western Australia «+ {1,620 (1,672 [1,628 | 1,594 [1,594 (1,602 |! 1,585 | 1,593 | 1,590 [| 1,664 | 1,685 [| 1,686 11,707 | 1,728 11,706 '1,663 | 1,642 | 1,638 {1,575 | 1,460 
TASMANIA, 
1 { 
Hobart 1,789 | 1,795 | 1,777 | 1758 1,737 | 1,715 | 1,711 | 1,686 | 1,658 | 1,665 | 1,653 | 1,666 | 1,780 | 1,721 | 1,725 | 1,740 | 1,687 | 1,685 | 1,651 | 1,564 
Launceston 1,640 | 1,680 15659 1,609 1,580 | 1,594 | 1,597 | 1,580 | 1,569 | 1,618 | 1,611 | 1,628 | 1,668 | 1,602 | 1,590 | 1,558 | 1,495 
‘Burnie 1,683 | 1,709 | 1,684 | 1,617 1,562 | 1,566 | 1,688 | 1,562 | 1,576 | 1,640 | 1,623 | 1,663 | 1,660 | 1,589 | 1,606 | 1,563 | 1,466 
Devonport 1,652 | 1,667 | 1,646 | 1,625 1,557 | 1,559 11,583 | 1,540 [ 1,532 / 1, 1,605 | 1,634 | 1,636 | 1,539 | 1,535 11,510 | 1,441 
Queenstown 1,453 | 1,474 | 1,444 | 1,408 1,401 | 1,389 | 1,406 | 1,416 |-1,418 | 1,494 | 1,487 » 1,492 | 1,520 | 1,464 | 1,469 | 1,458 | 1,405 
Weighted Average— | 
Tasmania ae 1,725 | 1,742 , 1,722 | 1,689 1,635 | 1,622 | 1,680 | 1,615 | 1,620 | 1,681 | 1,673 \ 1,683 | 1,704 | 1,644 | 1,640 | 1,608 | 1,529 
Weighted Average— i | 
Thirty Towns. . «+ [1,748 | 1,797 |1,758 ; 1,749 | 1,737 | 1,722 | 1,751 | 1,766 | 1,745 | 1,750 | 1,727 | 1,728 | 1,797 | 1,797 ' 1,800 | 1,803 | 1,781 | 1,711 | 1,651 | 1,566 
Weighted Average— } 
Bix Capital Cities ++ 11,771 | 1,822 | 1,781 | 1,771 | 1,758 | 1,748 | 1,774 | 1,789 | 1,768 | 1,774 | 1,748 | 1,749 | 1,820 | 1,821 | 1,828 | 1,825 | 1,752 | 1,780 | 1,668 | 1,682 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


§ 4. Wheat. 


7. Voluntary Wheat Pools, p. 498—(i) General. Voluntary wheat pools operated 
in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia 
during the season 1930-31... The New South Wales pool had been inactive during 1928-29 
and 1929-30. The system adopted in these States is somewhat similar, and is a co- 
operative one controlled by trustees, or committees appointed by the growers, the whole 
of the proceeds, less administrative expenses, being distributed amongst contributors 
of wheat to the pool. The trading names of these organizations in the various States 
are as follow :— 

New South Wales.—The Wheat Growers’ Pooling and Marketing Co. Ltd. 
Victoria.—Victorian Wheat-growers’ Corporation Ltd. 

South Australia.—South Australian Co-operative Wheat Pools Ltd. 

Western Australia.—The Co-operative Wheat Pool of Western Australia. 


The marketing of wheat in Queensland was conducted on the compulsory basis by 
the State Wheat Board, consisting of five elected representatives and the Director of 
Marketing who represents the Queensland Government. 

(ii) Delivery of Wheat to Pools, Costs etc. The quantities of wheat received and 
the estimated average costs per bushel of rail freight and of administrative and other 
expenses are given hereunder. As the season’s operations are not yet complete, the 
costs shown are subject to revision. 


WHEAT RECEIVED BY VOLUNTARY POULS, 1930-31. 


° 





i : 
New South : South | Western 
Particulars. Unit. Wales. | Victoria. Australia, Australia. 
t | 








| 





Wheat received .. | Bushel | 15,312,000 | 31,000,000 | 17,889,409 | 24,146,000 
Percentage on Total 
Marketable Wheat % 26 60 48 


| 

Estimated average cost | 

of rail freight to ! 

seaboard, per bushel d, 5.68 4.50 4.125 4.435 
Estimated average cost 

per bushel of Ad- ' 

ministration and 

other expenses ar d. 3.00 | +. 3.50 2.77 


} 














(iii) Finance. The requisite financial accommodation in New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Australia was furnished by the Commonwealth Bank. In Western Australia 
funds were made available by the Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., of Great Britain. 
Initial advances made available to growers on the delivery of their wheat at country 
stations are shown, together with subsequent payments, in the following table :— 


WHEAT POOLS ADVANCES(a2) PER BUSHEL MADE TO OCTOBER, 1931. 





Particulars, “Vales. | Victoria. | australis, | Australie. 
{ 
feremrens, ca cee 

8. d. 8. d. sd; 8. d. 

Ist Payment 14 1 6 110, 1 4 
2nd Payment 07 07 01 : 0 3 
8rd Payment .. aA se 6 0 if os O 6% 
Estimated Final Payment oe (6) (5) 0 13 | O if 





(a) Less Rail Freight. (bo) Not available. 
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In Queensland the Commonwealth Bank provides the financial assistance necessary 
to make advances on wheat delivered, the State Government guaranteeing the Wheat 
Board’s accounts with the bank. All wheat not required for consumption on the farm 
is delivered to the Board, which is the sole marketing agency. The crop in 1930-31 
amounted to 5,101,000 bushels, of which 4,550,000 bushels, or 89 per cent., was 
delivered into the pool. Advances have been made on milling wheat as follows, viz.:— 
No. 1 quality, 3s. 7d. per bushel, No. 2, 3s. 5d. and 3s. 6d. per bushel according to quality~ 
and No. 3, 3s. 3d. and 3s. 4d. per bushel according to quality, while advances on feed 
wheat ranged from 1s. 7d. to 1s. 10d. per bushel according to quality. A further advance 
will be made when the season’s operations have been finally dealt with. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MINERAL INDUSTRY. 
§ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


3. Value of Production, p. 567.—The following table gives the value of Australian 
mineral production for the year 1930 :— 


MINERAL Pee Bilis Dee 























Mineral. N.S.W. Victoria. H Qland. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N.Ter.; Total. 
{ ‘ 
= } . 
£ £ £ £ & £ & £ 
Gold 53,066 102,456 33,224 5,569 {1,768,623 18,976 57; 1,981,971 
Silver and Lead 2,088,790 65 i 9,696 90 9,330 133,658 1,684 2,243,313 
Copper oa 8,347 on + 174,075 6,966 102 620,578 589 810,657 
Tron ae 2,600 ab 2,233 (1, 067; 651 of Se 1,072,484 
Tin se 84,800 a 49,708 10,608 69,592 | 3,345 218,053 
Zine oe 986,087 ov oe a os 19,322 By 1,005,409 
Coal (Black). . | 5,193,032 802,677 952,856 am 394,758 110,253 £6 7,453,576 
Other aa 20,743 178,087 41,444 | 207,962 8,136 130,778 {10,982 698,132 
Total .. | 8,437,465 | 1,083,285 | 1,263,236 Lee .2ee 2,191,557 | 1,103,157 | 16,657 ) 15,883,595 








CHAPTER XXIV. 
POPULATION, 


§ 5. Distribution and Fluctuation of Population. 


l. Present Number, p. 656.—The estimated population at the 30th June, 1931, 
was 6,500,536, distributed as follows :— 


AUSTRALIA.—ESTIMATED POPULATION, 30th JUNE, 1931, 














States and Territories. Males. Temales. Persons. 

New South Wales 3 és ah, 1,272,612 1,234,443 2,507,055 
Victoria ae ee a re 888,548 908,911 1,797,459 
Queensland ss sis a6 ste 509,093 450,479 959,572 
South Australia ie is wa 301,158 282,430 583,588 
Western Australia aid a 5% 225,625 194,991 420,616 
Tasmania sie ap i 108,614 110,519 219,133 
Northern Territory ; $8 ats 2,937 1,717 4,654 
Federal Capital Territory as es 4,578 3,881 8,459 

Total, Australia .. =e ‘“s 3,313,165 3,187,371 6,500,536 





The corresponding figures for Australia at the 30th June, 1930, were 3,287,994 
males and 3,151,004 females, or a total of 6,438,998. There was thus an increase during 
the year ended 30th June, 1931, of 61,538, made up of 25,171 males and 36,367 females. 


The rate of increase for the year was 0.9 per cent. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


§3. Selected List of One Hundred Representative Works Dealing with 
Australia, p. 759. 
To the economio works listed may be added the following recent publications :— 
An Economic Survey of Australia. Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, November, 1931. 
Wilson, Roland, Capital Imports and the Terms of Trade, Melbourne, 1931. 
Brigden, J. B. Railway Economics, Brisbane, 1931. 
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GENERAL 


(Nore.—This index is followed by o list of maps, graphs, and diagrams, 


of special articles, etc., in previous issues of the Official Year Book.} 


PAGE 
A. 

Aboriginals : 425, 671, 674 
Account of Origin, etc. 681 
Former Numbers and Distribu- 

tion 681 
In Northern Territory 425 
Protection 348 
Accidents— 
Civil Aviation .. 213 
Coal Mining 590, 594 
Deaths .. 729 
Ferries .. 163 
Investigation Committee .. 210 
Mining .. 594 
National Safety Council . 748 
Railways .. a 179, 198 
Shipping. 163 
‘dagen Commonwealth Govern- 
ment -- 239 
Open, Savings Banks... 266 
State Government .. -. 266 

Acetate of Lime Factory . 417 

Adelaide, Electric Tramways 208 
Sewerage .. -. 67 
University .. ae -- 318 
Waterworks. . .. 67 

Administration, Crown Lands oe 17 
Federal Capital eas sars 430 
Health F -. 350 
Justice, Cost of ae .. 337 
Letters of 311 
Nauru 451 
Norfolk Island 433 
Northern Territory -. 425 
Papua 7 ae -. 435 
State Railways 180 

Advances, by Joint Stock ‘Banks 290, 292 
For Mining 595 
Soldier Land Settlement -. 421 
To Settlers .. 75, 94 to 97 
Wheat Pools -. 770 


Advisory Council of Science and In- 


dustry of South Australia -. 743 
Aerial Ambulance Service. . 211 
Aerial Mail Services es -. 211 

Routes 211, 416 
Aero Clubs, Australian Associated . 212 
Aerodromes es -. 210 
After-auction Purchases "of Land, 

New South Wales ot .. 82 

Tasmania .. .. 83 
Age Distribution of Population -. 674 
Agency Companies : -. 299 
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also a list 
PAGB 
Ages at Death .. a 710, 735 
Of Bridegrooms 699 
Of Brides 699 
Of Married Persons 699 
Of Mothers 687 
Who died from “Puerperal 
Causes : 729 
Of Parents . 687 
Of Persons who died from 
Cancer . 723 
Suicide . 731 
Tuberculosis : .. 720 
Agricultural Banks—Loans to : 
Settlers 94 to 96 
Colleges 636 
Departments a3 .. 536 
Graduates, Land Settlement, 
South Australia .. -- 96 
High Schools aie 314 
Implement Works .. . 629 
Leases, Northern Territory .. 86 
Production .. i 487 to 536 
Value of .. .. 491 
Training in State Schools .. 314 
Water Supply, Western Australia 69 
Agriculture -. 487 
Discovery of Suitable Land 487 
Early Records 487 
‘New Guinea 445 
Northern Territory 426 
Papua 1437 
Progress 487 
Aircraft ah 210 
Construction 211 
Services é 211 
Statistical Summar. y. -- «213 
Air Defence : , 416 
Force Establishment .. 416 
Pilots, Training of 212, 416 
Services ke oe 211 
Alcoholic Beverages, Consumption 330 
Ale and Stout, Production .. 640 
Alice Springs-Port Augusta Railway 168 
Alienated Holdings, Classification of 101 
Alienation of Crown Lands 75 to 103 
Total 97 to 100 
Alien Immigrants .. 678 
Aliens, Tenure of Land by. - 93 
Alkali, used in Soap and Candie 
Factories 628 
Ambulance Service, Aerial | .- 211 
Ammonia Sulphate, Exports .. 534 
Animals (Living), net Exports .. 465 


* For Index to special articles and other matter in preceding Year Books, seo page 805. 
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PAGE 
Antimony “ -. 567 
Apoplexy, Deaths ae -- 726 
Appendicitis, Deaths . 727 
Apples .. xe eis -. 625 
Apprenticeship 402, 613 
Apricots -. 525 


Arbitration Acts, ‘Operations under 376, 387 
Arbitration Court, Commonwealth 


337, 376, 387, 768 

Arbitrator, Public Service -. 376 
Area, Australia .. 1 
Compared with Other Countries 3 
Forests : -. 6552 
Location, ete., Norfolk Island .. 433 
Nauru a s .. 451 
New Guinea ae 441 
Northern Territory .. +. 424 
Papua «+ 435 
Relative, States and Territories 5 
States and Territories -- Ld 


Tropical and Temperate Regions 3 
Under Crop (see Crops) 487, 489, 501 


Arms Factories .. v8 417 
Arrangement, Deeds of .. -. 3836 
Arrivals, Excess over Departures 662 
Arsenic ae o% .. 567 
Artesian Basins .. 649, 651 

Bores - 652 

Waters, Western Australia ‘69, 651 
Art Galleries, Public « 324 
Artificially-sown Grasses .. 489 
Artificial Manures fe .- 533 
Asbestos a .. 567 
Asiatic Cholera, Deaths oe .. 719 
Asiatics in Australia tas .. 674 

Northern Territory 424 

Territory of New Guinea 443 


Assemblies, Legislative .. ) 33 


Assets, Commonwealth Bank 294 
Joint Stock Banks -» 290 
Postmaster-General’s Depart- 

ment ie .. 226 

Assisted Immigrants oe .- 677 
Passages a .. 676 

Associations 402 to 409 
Employers’ .. ie -- 407 
Labour ate 402 to 406 

Assurance, Life .. 302 

Asylums, Benevolent 342 
Destitute 342 
Insane . a .» 344 
Orphanage .. ++ 343 

Attorney-General’s Department, Ex- 

penditure 248 

Auction Sales of ‘Crown Lands, New 

South Wales .. ea .. 81 
South Australia as ». 82 
Tasmania .. bss .. 83 
Victoria Pe Sie -- 82 
Western Australia .. 82 
Australasian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science .. +. 322 

Australian Associated Aero Clubs .. 212 

Australian Fleet 414 
Imperial Force is ~. 418 
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PAGE 
Australian Loan Council 285 
Navy .. 414 
Notes .- 288 
Produce Exported . 127 
War Loans .. Ws .- 256 
Automatic Telephones... «+ 232 
Aviation a . 210 
Awards, Industrial 376 
Wages Boards 376 

B. 
Baby Health Centres ee 361 
Bacon and Ham .. 468, 542, 633 
Consumption .. 542 
In Various Countries 466 
Curing Factories -- 633 
Exports 543,548 
Imports ‘ .. 543 
Tnto United Kingdom §49, 550 
Production .. 542, 544, 548, 633 
Bakeries : .. 635 
Balance of Oversea Trade. 114, 137, 754 
International Payments .. 755 
Ballarat Water Commission .. 65 
Sewerage Authority .. .. 65 
Bananas s .. «525 
Bank, Commonwealth 287, 293 


Commonwealth Savings 288, 293, 299 


Bankers’ Clearing Houses .. 294 
Banking Legislation .. 287 
Bank Notes ie 287, 288 
Bank Notes Tax .. 287 
Bankruptcies .. .. 336 
Bankruptcy Act, Commonwealth .. 336 
Court, Federal c .. 336 
Banks .. Se 287, 766 
Cheque Paying 287, 766 
Amalgamations .. .. 767 
Capital Resources 289 
Clearing House Returns 294 
In Operation 289 
Suspension of Payments 766 
Joint Stock .. Ae -. 289 
Advances 290, 292, 
Assets .. .. 289 
Deposits . 290, 292 
Exchange Rates, Australia 
on London 294 
Liabilities és .. 289 
Percentage of Coin, Bullion 
and Australian Notes on 
Liabilities at Call . 291 
Savings .. 296, 767 
Accounts open us -. 296 
Advances to Settlers 94 to 96 
Annual Business -. 298 
Deposits Aas 297, 767 
Extension of Use of 
Facilities 297 


New South Wales Government 767 


Rates of Interest 298 

School .. Gc 316 

Bark, used in Tanneries 627 
Barks, Tan .. 556 
Exports and Imports. . -. 560 


* For Index to special articles and other matter in preceding Year Books, see page 805. 
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PAGE , 
Barley se 505 
Area under 501, 505 
Average Yield per acre .. 507 
Exports and Imports -- 508 
Malting oe 506, 508 
Pearl and Scotch, Exports -- 508 
‘Prices .. 508 
Production .. 502, 505 
In Various Countries .. 507 
World’s 507 
Value of Crop 509 
Barometric Pressures ee . 18 
In Capital Cities 16 to 27 
Mean seas 19 
Barytes < ee .. 567 
Basic Wage a : 387 
. Royal Commission on 389 
Basil Production ‘ 627 
Beam Wireless .. es -.. 236 
Rates 230 
Beans es oie .. 510 
Béche-de-mer .. e* 562, 563 
Bee Farming we 54 
Hives 546 
Products 546, 548 
Trade in 547, 548 
Beeswax, Exports and Imports 547, 548 
Production .. .. 546 
Beef, Consumption, Rustcsite and 
Other Countries . 466, 474 
Exports of Frozen 466, 474 
Net Exports Se 465 
Production .. 474 
Beer, Consumption per Head .. 330 
Production .. . 640 
Quantity on which Excise Duty 
was paid . 133 
Beet, Sugar . 513, 519 
Bendigo Sewerage Authority «. 65 
Benefactions, Universities 318 
Benevolence, Public 339 
Benevolent Asylums ne 342 
Beverages, Alcoholic, Consumption 
per Head 330 


Bibliography of Works on Australia 750, 772 


Bilharziasis os 354 

Billiard Table Factories .. 647 

Binding Establishments .. -. 645 

Birdum—Darwin Railway . 167, 428 

Birthplaces of Deceased Married Per- 

sons .. 736 

Of Deceased Persons | 712 

Of Parents .. a 687 

Of Persons Married .. -. 701 

Of Population ; 674 

Births .. 682 

Ages of Parents 687 

Birthplaces of Parents .. 687 

Duration of Marriage of Mothers 695 

Ex-nuptial .. avs 685 

Masculinity 685 

Female 682 
Illegitimate 685 | 
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PAGE 
Births—continued. 

Interval between Birth and Re- 
gistration 698 

Between Marriage ‘and First 
Birth ee .. 697 
Issue of Mothers 695 
Male . 682 
Masculinity 684 
In Various Countries 685 
Multiple 686 
Occupations of Fathers 688 
Previous Issue of Mothers .. 696 
Rates 683, 692, 693 


‘And Factors affecting them 683 


At Child-bearing Ages 683, 684 

Tn Various Countries 684 

Nuptial a .. 684 
Registrations, Federal Capital 

Territory .. ae .. 737 

Total . 682, 689 

Triplets 688 

Twins 686 

Bismuth 567 

Blankets Manufactured 643 

Board, Country Roads, Victoria 46 


Hunter District Water Supply 
and Sewerage Board 


Main Roads, Queensland - 46 
Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Tramway oe ». 205 
Metropolitan Fire Brigades, 
Melbourne 
Metropolitan Water "Sewerage 
and Drainage, Sydney -. 60 
of Fire Commissioners, New 
South Wales ate 73 
of Works, Melbourne and Metro- 
politan .. is .. 62 
Pacific Cable 230 
Tariff 3 109 
Boards, District Road, W saat ron 
tralia -. 56 
Fire Brigade . 73 
Harbour 70 to 73 
Industrial 376 
Licences Reduction 741 
Marine 70 
of Health, Western Australia 57 
Wages .. 376 
Boats, engaged | in Fisheries, NE 
ber and Value 2, 563 
Bonedust, Exports and Imports 534 
Bones, Net Exports 465 
Boot Factories i 643 
Repairing Factories 644 
Boots, Production 644 
Bores, Artesian .. 652 
Boroughs, Victoria 52 
Bounties F -. 532 
Cotton w& 531, 533 
Fish, Preserved 564 
Flax and Linseed 532 
Gold -. 695 
Tron and Steel 532, 585 
Papua and New Guinea Act 533 
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Bounties—continued. 
Shale Oil... ax -. 532 
Sugar aa .. 519 
Sulphur «. 532 
Wine oy 522, 533 
Bowen Harbour Board .. . 71 
Bran, Production we ~. 638 
Breweries a3 ae «. 640 
Bridegrooms, Ages 699 
: Birthplaces .. 701 
Occupations 701 
Brides, Ages ae 699 
Birthplaces .. 701 
Bridges, Government F : 45 
Net Loan Expenditure, States | 48 
Bright’s Disease, Deaths .. «. 727 
Briquettes os .. 587 
Brisbane Electric Tawaya 207 
Sewerage .. ie -. 66 
Waterworks. . 3 .. 66 
British Astronomical Society 322 
Australian Wool Realization 
Association : 114, 483 
Empire, Area and Population .. 673 
Medical Association .. .. 9322 
New Guinea (see Papua) .. 435 
Phosphate Commission .. 452 
Preference a 105, 109 
Broadcasting, Radio or 236 
Broken Hill Silver Mines .. 575 
Bronchitis, Deaths .. 726 
Bronze Coinage .. AF -. 286 
Issues 287 
Standard Weight and Fineness 287 
Brown Coal Sie 567, 586, 587, 588 
Distillation Products 587 
Building and Investment Societies .. 300 
Buildings occupied as Factories .. 622 
Bullion, Exports and Imports 131, 144 
Bunbury Harbour Board .. .- 72 
Bundaberg Harbour Board 71 
Bureau of Census and Statistics 749 


Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations 518 
Burnie Marine Board . 7 
Burns, Deaths 730 
Bush Nursing Associations 361 
Business Colleges .. 321 
Undertakings (Government)— 
Commonwealth Revenue 244 
States Revenue 272 
Butter 540 
Average Price i in London 550 
Bounty on Exports .. -. 537 
Consumption, Australia and 
Other Countries... .. 541 
Exports ae 468, 540, 548 
To Eastern Countries - 126 
Factories 538, 634 
Imports = .. 540 
Into United Kingdom 549 
Production 468, 540, 544, 548, 634 
Stabilization Scheme .. 537 
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Cabinet, Constitution ea «. 28 
Cabinet-making Factories -. 647 
Cabinet Ministers, Federal 38 
State Me .. 39 
Cablegrams 8 oe .. 230 
Rates . oe 230 
Cables, Submarine 229 


Cable aeeneye? Melbourne 201, 205 
Cadets Re 
Cadmium oe 575, 598 
Cairns Harbour Board ig 

Calfskins, Exports Se re 
Camels eK 426, 464 


Canadian Preference 5 108 
Canberra (see Federal Capital ‘Terri- 
tory) 29, 454 
ss Canberrs Past. and Present” : 
Special Article .. 454 
Canberra—Queanbeyan Railway 168, 431 
Cancer, Deaths .. os 722 to 725 
Candle and Soap Factories 628 
Candles, Production z 628 
Cane-sugar (see Sugar-cane) 516 
Capital Punishment .. 333 
Cargo Tonnage 155, 161 
Casein .. .. 544 
Cattle : 463, 467, 471 
Dairy, in Australia F .. 538 
Registered Dairies 350 
Exports... 473 
Hides, Exports 484 
Imports 485 
Imports ; 473 
In Federal Capital Territory 431 
In New Guinea . 447 
In Norfolk Island 433° 
In Northern ee 426 
In Papua 438 
In Various Countries | 473 
Net Exports 465 
Percentage in each State .. 472 
Per Head of Population 464, 472 
Per Square Mile i «. 464 
Slaughtered 474 
World’s Total -. 473 
Causes of Death "107, 713 to 734 
Classification 713 
Of Industrial Disputes 398 
Censorship, Film 747 
Census and Statistics Bureau 749 
Censuses of Population 654. 
Centenarians, Deaths 711 
Central Labour Organizations -- 406 
Cerebro-spinal pplaencueels Deaths .. 725 
Charities : .. 339 
State Expenditure 349 
Cheese o .. 540 
Consumption, Australia and 
Other Countries .. 541 
Exports 540, 548 
Factories 538, 634 
Imports see .. 540 
Into United Kingdom 549, 550 
Production 468, 540, 544, 548, 635 
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Chemistry Department, South Aus- 
tralia .. 743 
Cheque-paying Banks 287, 766 
Cherries -. 525 
Childbirth, Deaths in 728, 729 
Child Endowment is 390 
Royal Commission on 390 
Child Labour in Factories. . 610 
Children, Deaths e -. 705 
Under one year 360, 708 
Education of 312 
Scheme, Soldiers’ 420 
Employed in Factories 610 
Medical Inspection of School .. 356 
Neglected 343, 360 
State ais 344, 360 
Children’s Courts a -- 331 
Chinese in Australia 7 674, 681 
Restriction on Immigration 678 
Cholera, Asiatic, Deaths 719 
Cholera, Nostras, Deaths .. 719 
Cigarette Factories 641 
Cigarettes, Imports 642 
Production .. 642 

Quantity on which Excise Duty 
was Paid . 133 
Cigar Factories .. 641 
Cigars, Imports .. 642 
Production .. 642 

Quantity on which Excise Duty 
was Paid . 133 
Cirrhosis of the Liver, Deaths 727 
Cities (see Munistpaliare) 2: 48 
Population .. . 658 
Citizen Forces... 413 
Civil Aviation Department 210 
Courts 335 
Servants, Number -. 48 
Ciear Days at the Capital Cities 16 to 27 
Clearing Houses, Bankers’ 294 


Climate - 6 
Influences affecting Australian 
Influences of Forests on 


Nauru 451 
New Guinea 441 
Northern Territory «. 425 
Climatological Stations .. 7 
Tables for Australian Capital 
Cities : 15 to 27 
Clinics, Baby ... 361 
School, Dental .. 356 
Closer Settlement 75, 87 to 89 
Cloth, Production -. 643 
Clothing Factories 644 
Factory, Commonwealth 417 
Clouds at the Capital Cities 16 to 27 


Coal... 
Brown oe 
Distillation Products 
Consumption 589 
Distribution in each State 586 
of New South Wales Output 589 
Employment in Mining 590, 593 


567, 569, 586, 771 
567, 586, 587, 588 
587 
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Coal—continued. 

Exports 589 
Hr": Destination 589 
a Aisa To Eastern Countries .. 126 

Licences, Queensland .- 90 

Mining Accidents and Fatalities 

590, 594 

Leases 89 to 92 
Prices .. 690 
In United King dom .. 590 
Production 567. 569, 584, 586, 771 
In British Empire .. 588 

In Various Countries 288 

Reserves é 3 588 

Used in Making Gas .. 648 

Used by Railways 199 

Coastal Configuration of Australi 6 

Names, Historical Significance. . 5 

Plain Artesian Basin .. 651 

Steamship Services 161 

Coastline of Australia ‘ 5 
Coconut Oil used in sain ag and Candle 
Factories 628 
Coffee .. 532 
Coin, Bullion, and Australian Notes, 
Percentage on Liabilities at Call .. 291 
Withdrawals of Worn 286, 287 
Coinage : .. 285 

Profits on 286 

Revenue... .. 245 

Standard Weight and Fineness 287 

Coke, Production ae 591, 648 
Works ae .. 647 
College, Military .. 414 
Naval ¢ ; 415, 431 
University, Canberra .. 313 
Colleges, Agricultural ae ~. 586 

Business 628 .. 321 

Teachers’ 314, 357 

Technical -. 320 

Training 314 

Colonies, Dates of “Foundation 1 
Colonization of Australia 1 
Comfort, Standard of 385 
Commerce 104 
Powers of Commonwealth i in re- 
gardto .. 104. 
Trade Descriptions Act 110 
Commercial Legislation 104 
Commission, Basic Wage .. 389 

British Phosphate 452 

Pearl-shelling . 562 

War Service Homes .. 423 

Commissioners, Commonwealth Trade 151 
Committals to Superior Courts 327, 331 
Commonwealth, Accounts 239 

Advances to States .. 422 

And State Finance 267, 281 

And State Taxation .. .. 282 

And State Public Debts 257, 282, 766 

Area, compared with other 

Countries ‘ Nice 3 
Bank 287 
Aggregate Profits | 288 
Assets and Liabilities 293 
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Commonwealth—continued. 
Bankruptcy Act - .. 336 
Civil Servants, Number 43 
Consolidated Revenue Fund 
240, 246, 766 
Constitution 2, 239 
Council for Scientific ‘and Thdus-. 
trial Research 3 741 
Court of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration 337, 376, 387, 768 
Creation of . ss 
Defence 410 
Department of Fisheries 566 
Dopartment of Health 350 
Departments, Cost of .. 246 
Establishment of we a 1 
Expenditure 240, 245, 281, 766 
Attorney -General’s me! ak 
ment 248 
Defence Department 249 
Details 246 
Governor- General and Es- 
tablishment 41, 246 
Health Department .. 251 
Home Affairs Department 250 
Loan .. 255 
Markets and Transport De- 
partment 251 
Nature of Si ~. 245 
New Works . 253 
Parliament 246 


Per Head of Population 246, 766 


Postmaster-General’s De- 
partment z 224,250 

Prime Minister’s es 
ment ~. 247 
Railways -- 253 
Subsidies to States 253, 273 
Territories we -. 252 

Total : 240, 

Trade and Customs Depart- 
ment 7 249 
Treasurer’s Department 248 
War Services... .- 262 
Works Department 250 
Factories .. ne «. 417 
Finance 239, 281, 766 

Forestry Activities, Common- 
wealth .. a .. 553 
Health Laboratories .. .. 353 
High Court .. a 337 
Invalid Pensions ne 263 
Legislation, Course of 40 


Affecting Foreign Trade 104, 754 
Tariff Board Act -. 109 


Tariffs .. -» 104 
Loan Expenditure 255, 766 
Funds .. ‘ 254, 766 
Maternity Allowance .. 264 
Ministers .. oi 38, 753 
Ministries oe -. 38 
Old-age Pensions as -. 263 
Parliamentary and National 
Library ois -- 323 
Parliaments Ss 31, 37, 753 
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Commonwealth—continued. 
Powers in regard to Commerce 104 
Properties transferred from 
States .. 256 
Public Debt. . 254, 257, 282, 766 
Public Service Arbitrator 376 
Public Service Superannuation 
Fund oe . 266 
Railways 167, 244, 253 
Referenda a 32 
Revenue... .. 239, 281, 766 
Business Uaderteliny 244 
Coinage « 245 
Customs 134, 241 
Defence .. 245 
Entertainments Tax 243 
Estate Duty 242 
Excise .. 242 
Income Tax oe 243 - 
Interest, Discount, etc. 245 
Land Tax 242 
Marine .. 245 
Note Issue 245 
Other Sources .. 246 
Patents 245, 739 
Per Head of Population 241, 766 
Postal .. 224, 244 
Public Works and. Services 244 
Railways 171, 244 
Sources of .. 241 
Surplus. . 264 
Taxation 241 
War Time Profits Tax 244 
Savings Bank 288, 293, 299, 767 
Serum Laboratories .. .. 353 
Sinking Fund, National Debt .. 261 
Solar Observatory 742 
Surplus Revenue .. 254 
Taxation 241, 282 
Territories 424 
Trade Commissioners. . 151 
Trust Fund «. 254 
War Pensions 265, 419 
Companies 299 
Building and Investment 300 
Co- -operative ‘ 300 
Fire Insurance 306 
Life Assurance 302 
Marine Insurance iA .. 306 
Trustees, Executors and Agency 299 
Concentrated Milk (see Milk) 530 et seq. 
Concentrates, Metallic Contents of 
Exports Pe . -. 597 
Concentrates, Zinc 567, 581, 597, 598 
Conciliation Court, Commonwealth 
337, 376, 387, 768 
Condensed Milk (see Milk) 530 et seq. 
Conditional Purchases of Freehold .. 83 
Confectionery Factories 637 
Congenital Debility, Deaths 729 
Conjugal Condition of Pensioners 263, 264 
Of Persons at Marriage -» 699 
Of Population +e «. 676 
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Consolidated Revenue Fund, Com- 
monwealth .. .. 240, 246, 766 
States ~. 267 
Expenditure from, on Rail- 
way Construction -. 184 
Constitution, Commonwealth oe 2 
Financial Provisions 239 
Constitutions, States ns abs 2 
Consular Representatives . . . 44 
Consumers’ Co-operative Societies . -. 300 
Consumption (see Tuberculosis) .. 719 
Contagious Diseases : 350 
Contingents, Australian .. -. 418 
Convictions at Magistrates’ Courts 327, 328 
Convictions at Superior Courts -. 332 
Cook’s Arrival and Landing at 
Botany Bay .. ave os 1 
Co-operative Societies... .. 300 
Copper us 567, 569, 577, 771 
Employment in Mining 579, 593 
Ingots, Exports é -. 598 
Local Extraction ae -. 597 
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